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Public Department, 15 December (No. 47) 1852, 


Our Governor-general of India in Council. 

Para. 1. We now re])]y to the lettcTs and paragraphs noted in the margin, 
relating to tlu^ i)roj)osed reform of the Post-offie(? sjstem in India. 

2 . Th(^ ineffic'ient state* of the Poftt-offieo d<*})artm(‘nt lias been a subject of 
complaint for nuni}^ years ; and varions measures have from time to time been 
adopted (the last and th(*, most important in IH.'iO) for promotingthe rapid 
and secure eonveyanee of the Mails and the* reduction of the Postage Ihites.” 
Shortly after the adoption of the system of Post-office administration now exist¬ 
ing in this country, attention was directed to the question of reforming the 
Indian system on the same basis, and various scliemcs for carrying out this 
object were submitted to us by your Govermuent in the yeai’s 1846, 184/ and 
1848. Not being in possession of the infonnation nccessaiy to enable us to 
decide on the question, we contented ourselves at the time with directing your 
attention to various points which seemed to requires sjiecial consideration b^ore 
a decision was arriT<*d at, and with desiring that no measures should be taken 
for an alteration of the* present system without our previous sanction. 

8 . As the best means of obtaining the requisite materials for a sound judg¬ 
ment on such an inqiortant and complicated question, your Government decided 
on the appointment of (Commissioners at the sev(Tal Presideiu'ies to iiKpiire into 
th(* dc'fects of the existing Post-office arrangements, and to report their views as 
to the pro])er rc'inedies to he* ap])lied, witli sp(*cial referenct' to the syst(*m adopted 
in this country, and to the importamH* of forming a jilaii a])pli(uihle to the* whole 
of India. Tie. gentlemen naiiuid in the margin were nomimUed to this important 
duty ; and the result of their inquiries is embodied in a joint rejiort, agreed to 
after the eomjilc'tion of their inquiries, xind in the se]nirate memorajida and 
numerous ajipendices by wliich the. rc^jiort is aec'ompauied. 

* 4. lire range of the (\)mmissioncrs’ inquiries embracc'd tin* whole of the** Post- 

office administration, and their n^coinmemlations (‘xteiid to sm entire r(*form of 
the existing system, based on th<' following k'ading ])riiici])les : the suhstitiition 
of xiu uniform ciiarge of lialf an anna on letters not ex(ieeding a (juarter tola in 
weight, ficcompfinied by tin alteration in tlie pres<‘nt ascending st^alc of weight 
for inland postage*; the ])r(‘payment of l(*tters by means of stamjis, prepaynnmt 
being enforced, as in this country, by means of a double charge on unpaid 
letters ; the I'litire abolition of franking, and the ciiarge of nominal postage on 
official l<*tters to public departments. 

5. Your Government, concurring generally in the' conelusions of the Commis¬ 
sioners, have reft'Tved the subject h)r our iustrut;tions, and the* (kn^emor-genenil 
expreisses his earnest hope that we shall give the ne<H‘ssary xuitbority for carrying 
into immediate effect the proposed measures of reform. 

(). Before proceeding to notice the }>artieular re<!ommeiulations made by the 
Commissioners, we have to t^xj>ress our gcmeral (*ourun'<‘iK*(' in the remarks nuMlt*. 
by the (\)minissioners and by the (jIuvernor-m*neral. as to the duty of the 
(government to provide for the community at large the necessarj" means for the 
safe, si)c;edy and cheap transmission of their (jonespoqdenee, in (*oiJsid(Tation 
of the monopoly of the carruige of letters established in favour of the Post- 
office. 


Pubiir. Letters, dftted 
21th August (No. 29) 
1850; 

2Bth August (No, 2$) 
IBM,pants.2and3 ; 
4th October (No; 33}' 
1851 ; 

23d January (No. 3) 
1852; 

13th February (No. 9) 
1852. 


Mr. Cecil Bwuhm for 
llt'iigul and llu* North* 
W'^eat Provinces; 

Mr. IJtnry Furbes for . 
Miidraa; 

Mr, M illiam Caurtuey 
for lloniljtt\. 
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. 7- In supporting their proposal for the levy of a low uniform rate of postage 
wl^out reference to distance, the Commissioners address themselves to the 
reirikrks made in our Le^slative Despatch, No. 16 of 1846, where we drew 
attention to the apparent difference of circumstances, which seemed to render it 
doubtful whethcT the measure could be supported by the same arguments on 
wii^h its adoption wtts recommended in this coimtry. In the course of their 
remarks on this point, the Commissioners show that the main grounds on which 
an uniform rate of postage was adopted in England, viz., the comparatively small 
proportion which the cost of conveyance bears to the postige levied, and the 
fact that the cost of transmission to long distances depends less on distam^e than 
on the number of letters to bt‘ conveyed, do actually exist in India, though the 
proportion of cost in the case of the first of those grounds differs from that 
which was found to exist in this country. It is with much satisfaction, tluTe- 
fore, that we express our concurrence in tlie conclusion arrived at, that there 
is nothing in the circumstances of India to prevent our exte^nding to it the 
advantage of an uniform rate of postage for a single letter, irrespective of 
distance. 

8. Tlic questions of the scale of weight and of the rate of postage to be intro¬ 
duced in connexion with the abov<^ cdiange, are very minutely aud carefully 
discussed in the Commissioners’ Report. 

9. The conclusion in favour of maintaining the present maximum weight of a 
quarter of a tola for a single letter (being little more than one-fifth of the 
maximum weight of a single letter in this country) is fully warrantf^d by the 
c'onsiderations stated by the C/ommissioners; and the proposcnl amendment of 
the ascending scale of weight seems well calculated to securt^ the* ohjt*ct of 
preventing th<* practice of “ (dubbing,” by which the Post-office is so much 
defrauded ; while, at the same time, it will have a tendemey to lessen to some 
extent the weight of the mails. 

10. As regards the rate of charge, abundant evidence is adduced to show, c^n 
the one hand, the effect of the present rates in suppressing correspondence', and 
in leading to the evasion of ])Ostage on sucdi as is actually carried on; and, ou 
the other hand, the large incrc'ase whi(di may reasonably he expected in tlie 
number of letters sent tlirough the Post-officse, if thc^ charge should be materially 
n^duced. 

11. We have come to the conclusion, after careful c;onsideration, that suffi- 

civiil grounds are stated for the adoption of the x>roposed uniform rate of half 
an anna for a singh^ letter. It is true that at the j)ro])Osed rate the postage 
collections on the existing amount of chargeable corresix>udeiu!e would be 
reduced from 14,30,0()1 to Jis. 5,1 and that an increase of paying 

letters x>assing through tlic^ post, to the extent of 1-17 per cent., would be required 
to make up the deficiency of Rs. 9,12,007- But, on the other liand, indei^eudently ^ 
i f t\w n\imher of letters whic^h will be brought under charges by th(' proi)osed 
abolition of the privih'ge of franking private correspondence, there seems good 
reason to believe, from the results wliich followed in India the*reduction of the 
]>ostage rates in 1837 and 1839, and from the similar results which in this 
(•ountry and in America have ensued from the tidoptioii of a loW uniform rate of 
charge, that an actual increase' of letters carried by the (Government mails will, 
wit hin a moderq,te period, take x)la(;e to the required extent. 

12. The addition to the weight of th(^ mails, consequent on the contemplated 
increases in the numbc'r of chargeablt^ letters, will bear a comparatively small 
proportion to the present total weight. Th(^ weight of chargeable letters at 
j)resent passing through the Post-office amounts to less than 19 per cent, of the 
whole ; the remaiuder <i finsisting of r.ewspapers and free letters, in the proportion 
(»f 24 per (jeiit. of the former, and 57 per cent, of the latter. The required 
increase' of 147 per cent, in the nambe.r of (diargeable letters, would involve, 
therefore, aii addition of little more than one fourth to the figgregate weight of 
articles sent by the post • and it is satisfactory to find that for the conveyance 
of this additional (juantity the existing establislimtuits are believed to be, on the 
whole, fully adequate. 


13. We 
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13. We formerly referred to the proposed Sujiersession of the present system 
of money payments, by one of prepayment by stamps, in these terms ; “ To 
relieve the Post-office from cash transactions would certainly facilitate its opera¬ 
tions, and admit of its establishltaents being greatly reduced ; it would also tend 
to obviate embezzlements to which it may at present be liable.” Tliese advan¬ 
tages are set forth at length by the Commissioners, who further show that, by 
means of proper precautions, the frauds which we were apprehensive might take 
place in connexion with the custody and distribution of the stamxis may be effec¬ 
tually guarded against. 

14. We accwdingly approve of the introduction of the system ; but we agree 
that it will not be proper at pnee to enforce the absolute prohibition of sending 
letters without prepa 3 maent, though the chetik which exists in this comitry, of 
charging double postage for such letters as are sent unpaid, may projjerly be 
adujjted, in order to limit the jiractice as much as possible. The sj'stem should 
not, of course, come into operation till such arrangcsmeiits have bcieii made as 
will afford every j)racticable facility of i>rocuring stamjjs to the inhabitants of 
the rural districts. 

15. ^ Your Government has recorded no opinion as to the suggestion of the 
Commissioners, that the postage stamps shall be obtained from the Stamp-ofifiee 
in London. "We shall take no steps in the matter till w<* hc-ar further from you 
on the subject; but we would in the meantime observe, that thcire seem to us' no 
adc'cjuatci grounds for the t’ommissionc'rs’ proi.)osal. Tlje main reason alleged is 
the se.cnrity from fraud whic^h the English system of manufacture is believed to 
afford ; but the Commissioners themselves exjiress the cjonvietion, that “ the 
risk of loss by forgerj' in India would be less than in any civilized country of 
Europe, or the United Statc.s of America, or in most of the t -rown colonies.” 
I'hc^ additional c^xpense, therefore, of jirocuring the labels from this country 
seems to us unnecessary, and we should wish immediate attention to be dirc'cted 
to the machine at the Stamp-office at Calcutta, rcferrcHl to hy the (-ommissionc^rs 
(para. 140), in order that it may be ascertained whether it can be* made aj>j>li- 
cahle to the manufacture of the j>ostagc stamps. 

if 

16. Under any circumstances, we think it likely an objection will be entertained 
to the assimilation of the pt)Stage stjunps in India to those in this countrj’, as 
regards design and colour, as the mere differe.m;e of the iiisiirijdion would* not 
pn)hably be thought to afford sufficient iirotciition against tlie use in thus country' 
«jf the Indian labels of lower value. Some diflferent >dcviee and ciilour should 
therefore, in our ojunion, he ndox>ted for the stamps in India: and it seems 
to us that the Company’s arras or crest would be the most suitable ft)r the. 
purpose. 

17- We ajjprove of the x)roposal to abolish absolutely and uureser\ edly the 
privilege of franking private con’espondcnce ; and we agree that, with the pro- 
Ijosed low rates of postage, it is uunecessar>' to continue the advjuitage at 
present enjoytrd in tips rt!sj»cct by soldiers and sailors; ela.sses which, since the 
Act of 1840, came into operation, have enjoyed in this e.ountry no special 
privileges as regards iiilaud postage. 

18. With regard to official “franking,” a change is imperativeay called for, 
both by the abuse of the existing system, and hy tlu' necessity of adopting some 
I)l.'m whic;h is likely to impose a cheek on the jjrescnt enormous bulk of official 
correspondence. 'Ehere is only one opinion expressetl as to the extent of this 
latter (n il; and the Governor-geiieral states fhat, in his belief, “ it is no exsjg- 
geration to say that tens of thoussmds of letters in number, and t ons of effieiiU 
documents in weight, are annually conveyed by the Post-office in India utterly 
without necessity.” 

19. The ^mmisaioners state that they have “experienced considerable diffi¬ 
culty in devising any sidieme which, while it will continue to officers emjdoved 
in the service of the State freedom' from the charge of ]»ost{ige on lettei*s sent 
and received hy them, on the public business alone, will at the same time enable 
the Post-office to show a, credit for the service it performs for the Government, 
and secure greater attention to economy by preventmg the mails being uime- 
cessaxily loaded with official correspondence.” llie plan i>ropo.scd fur the 

A 3 accomplishment 
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accomplishment of these objects is to abolish ^the prit^le^e of "dffieial franking, 
as it now exists, and to crecat'the Post-office with'the postage iiue ^on letters and 
parcels posted by certain Officers on the public ^prvice ; the number of Officers 
empowered to send such packets without actual payment of postage *b6ing at 
the same time reduced within'the closest possible limits. 

20. We are unwilling to .issue any positive «orders,.adverse to the recommen¬ 
dation of .the Cominissioners, on a subject to which they have given the care 
and attention which this point has evidently received at tneir; hands. We must, 
however, express our strong conviction,^that the difficulties referred to by the 
Commissioners could only be effectuatlly met'by a plan analogous to that which 
^exists in the Government departments inthis country, by-which all Official letters 
would be prej^aid either in money or stamps. Prepa 3 rment dn money would be 
opposed to the object of preventing, as much as possible, cash transactions in 
connexion with the Post-office ; but to the use of stamps for the puipose, we see 
no sufficient objection. The expense would be inconsiderable, if, as we anti¬ 
cipate, the postage stumps are manufactured in India; and so fur are from 
attaching importanc*e to the other grtJUiul of objection stated by the Commis¬ 
sioners, viz,, the flaiiger that th(’! stamps would be used for their private pur¬ 
poses by the officers entrusted with them, that we art? satisfied our officers ’would 
regard with abhorren<?e tht* abust? contemplateJ, ami would abstain as rigidly 
from the use of the stamps as they would from tlu» employ meat, for their private 
purjjoses, of Government money jdaeed under their c?harge. 

21. Notwithstanding, however, the confident?e we foel in the high principle 
and honourable feelings of our public servants, every means should be used in 
connexion with this, as with every other opportunity of abuse, to guard against 
its occurrc?ncf?. It will therefore he proper to make it gc?nemlly known, that the 
franking of a letter not exclusively on the public business, or the use of Oorerri- 
ment stamps for freeing private correspondence (according to the plan which may 
ultimately be adojited), is not only to be abstained fnmi as a point of honour,*’ 
but that it is a practice which involves a positive breach of trust, and will be 
punished accordingly. 

■* 

22. Having thtis signified our approval of the measures which are to form the 
basis of the new postol system of India, we leave it to you to corrj" <iut, as you 
may see fit, the various other recommendations of the C’orami.ssioners for securing 
the interests of Government, and for rerulering the Post-office more available for 
the great body of the people. Wi? shall <?(>nfint? our further observations to such 
points as appt^ar to call for our special orders. 

23. The Cojumissioiiers came to the (conclusion not to recommend any change 
iu tlu‘ present rates of (diarge, or in tluc stcide of weight for Indian newsjjapers ; 
hut at the same tinuc they were of ojnnion that, if it were thought desirable t.o 
estohlish an uniform rate of postage for ncwsj)a])ers, a single rate of two annas 
would be the propen’ cluirg(‘ for a ‘‘‘single?” newsj)aper. Thc‘ (iovernor^general, 
thiiikifig it desirfiblo to eiu?ourage tbe cirt?ulation of newspapers as much as pos¬ 
sible, proposes the adojitioii of an uniform rate of one amia on all newsjiapers 
transmitted through the Post-office. 

24. The gi'oiinds stated by the C’ommissioners ajjpear to us conclusive against 
the larger reduction proposed iu the rates of ^charge, at le,ast fiir the present ; but 
we are willing to leave it to your (iovemracut either to adopt the uniform rate of 
two annas on a single newspajjcr, sliould you think fit to make the change, or to 
allow matters to r(*main on their presemt footing, till it shall have been seen how 
fer the Post-office revenue;, recovers from the efft'ctsof the reduction of the letter 
postage, amd especially how far the (existing means <rf conv(?yance are likely to be 
available for any incrcast‘d weight, biyoiul that of thf? additional letters which 
will b(’ transmitted by post in consequeiucc of that rteduction. We also are of 
opinioii that the suggested assimilation of the scale of weight for European and 
Indian ru?wspapers sjbould not now be? adopted, as that measure would, if unac¬ 
companied by a reduction in the rates of charge, check the circulation of English 
papers, which wc should much regret. 

25. It is proposed by the Commissioners, with the object of uni¬ 

formity of administration, that the Post-office throughout India should constitute 

one 
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one department; the Poi^tmasters-general ofc the several Presidencies, together 
iwith their subordinates,, being, relieved, from all dependence on the local govera- 
inmits, and placed under the immediate control of on officer to be styled 
Director^geneyhlv who should itct in immediate subordination to the Government 
of India. 

26 . We decidedly object to the introduction of a measure so wholly at 
variance with the principles and usage which obtain in other departments, nor 
is it at all necessary for the purpose of securing theip«8quired uniformity of prac¬ 
tice- We do not doubt that advantage will arise from placing the Postmasters- 
general at each Presidency in immediate correspondence with the offic^er who, 
under whatever denomination, may be vested with the general supervision of 
the Postr-office departmcint throughout India; but we are of opinion that all 
requisite arrangements may be made without that supersession of the authority of 
the local governments which the Commissioners contemidate, and which wc 
should consider as i*^ost injurious and objectionable. 

27 . In counc^ction with this part of the subject, the fJovcrnor-geiierjjd has 
recorded his sentiments on the disadvantage's of the jjrescnt system of selt‘Ctmg 
the .Postmast(»rs-geiieral from the nicinbcirs of thii civil service, and has submittt‘d 
for our decision the ciucstionof appointing to those offices persons not belonging 
to our senice. 

SH. \\"e are aware that the important situalion of Postmaster-general lias not 
gjjnerally been filled in a munnvr which has tended to the good administration of 
the department. From the testimony borne by tiovenior general to the. 
excellent administration of the. Post-office in the. North-western Provinces by Air. 
Riddell, and from the fact that three of our civil sen^ants have apijlied themseh e s 
to the study not only of the Indian postal system, but also of the .sj^stepis of tlii.s 
country, and of others in Kurope and Amcric^a, with the diligentte twiiic-ed in the 
report btTorc us; wo are liappy, however, in b(niig able to draw the conclusion 
that any defects in the management of the Post-office in times past, have not 
arisen either from the field of selection being* too limited, or from any disin¬ 
clination on the part of our servants to apply themselves to the dvities of thv 
department. 

29. Under the constitution given by the Legislature to the services in India, 
there has been set apart for the conduct of the civil administration, a numerous 
body of highly educated individuals who have received a special training for its 
dutit'S, and hav been brought under stringent obligations for ihv, purjjose of secur¬ 
ing their due subjection to the government they serve, and their strict fidelity to 
their high trusts. The agency thus created afibrds the means of filling c ffici< ntiy 
th(i highest appointments in evevy branch of the Administratic .n ; and all that is re¬ 
quired is, that before an individual is appointiul to an important office, hislviiown 
character and qualifications should be carefully scrutinized, -vv ith special referi^iun' 
to the nature of the duties to be performed, and to an}^ oilier peculiarities of the 
office wlii(jh ma}' seem to I'equire consideration. If the ])ower jof selection be thu:; 
carefully exercised, we apprehend that the. difliculties stated ]»y ( jov<'rnor- 

general with regard to the office of Postmaster-general will h(' - uii cic ally met; ajul 
we must therefore declinci to sanction in this case a de]>arture froip the establislx d 
principle, that all the high civil offices are to be filled h;^ Tut iiiljers of our cove¬ 
nanted service. 

oO. The bad effects which have resultc'd from the appointm(‘nt as Ioc!al post 
masters of officers charged w^ith the performance of important tiuties in otht]' 
hramffies of the Administration haye frequently attracted our uoli<*e, and \\< 
approve of the iiiieniion to substitute* tin? employment of uneov%‘nanted 801 *^ ants, 
who will give their wTiole attention tci the duties of the departnu^nt. I'he i)lab 
for carrying out this change, which is sketched out in Air. Bt'aclon's inc'moran 
dum, seems likely to prove very be,iicticial; and we agree with the (Governor- 
general in estimating very highly the opportunity which tlu^ change of plan will 
afford, of prodding on an extended sc^e for ^ the ^mployni<‘nt o|* rc‘spec(ahle 
natives. 

31. Having now recorded all the observations which appear to be called for 
with reference to the report of the Commissioners, we have great satisftu'.iiou iu 

87. A 4 exj^ressing 
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expressing our entire concurrence iti the opinions stated by the several members 
of your Government as to the industry^ ability and sound judgnj^bnt displa}’'ed 
by those gentlemen in tlie ]>erformance of the diity entrusted te them. We 
Ixave signified our approval of the greater part of the measures recommended; 
and we entertain a confident hope that the introduction of the proposed imi^rove- 
ment will tend largely, not only to the comfort of individuals, but also to the 
material and intellectual advancement of the community at large. 

32. We have entered into communication with Her Majesty’s 'Postmaster- 
general with reference to the Commissioners’ proposals, arising out t>f sugges¬ 
tions from that de]>artment wnth regard to the pa> 7 nent in one sum of the total 
postage, steam and inland, on letters to and from India; and the establishment 
of a book j)ost between England and India, at an uniform rate of charge, to be 
paid also in one sum. We shall duly acquaint you with the result of our corres¬ 
pondence on thes(‘ subjects, and shall at the same time inform you of the mode 
in which the acc^ounts of steam postage between Her Majesty’s Post-office and 
our several Governments in India shall hereafter be adjusted. 

We are, &.c;. 

(signed) ./. fV. 

M. Enicr\ 

London, 15 December 1852. &c. &e. 


(A true copy.) 

East India House, T. L, Veacoch\ 

20 December 1852. Examiner of India Corrcs]ji>iidence. 
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99 

45.—Baboo Ram Anund. 

99 

46.—Monshee Ameer Ali. 

99 

47.—Baboo Nil rattan Iloldar. 

99 

48.—Baboo NehaL Chund. 

99 

49.—Baboo 800 k Mul. 

99 

50.—Baboo llurruckcliund Sahoo 
or Benares. 

99 

51.—Baboo C)bhyram Mharwaree. 

99 

62.—Mr. J. G. Gordon. 

99 

53.—Mahajuns of Mirzapore. 

99 

54.—Mahajuns of Agra. 

99 

55.—Other Merchants of the North- 
w'C 8 t Provinces. 

99 

66 .—Tradesmen at the Presidency 
1 'owns, and elsewhere. 

99 

57. — Evasion of postage duties. 

99 

68 .—The practice of clubbing. 

99 

59.—Description of the practice In 
the Boiribuy Presidency. 

99 

60-61.—Extent to which it is cairied. 

99 

62.— Practice recognized by Go- 
vernmenf- 

99 

63.—Means of preventing it. 

99 

64. —To what causes ike practice is 
owing. 

99 

65.—Private Dawks. 

99 

66.—In Bombay. 
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99 


99 


99 


*9 


99 


99 

99 


99 


99 


99 


yy 


99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 


99 
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99 


99 


99 

99 


91 


67,—Nizainut Dawk. 

08 ,—In tb(i Nor til-west Proviucee. 
69.—Oudo. 

7 0.—poo tana. 

71.—M^tdras. 

72-73.—^JBangliy Parcels. 

-76.—Private Messengers. 

77.—Means of prevention. 

78-80.—EiTect of the penny postage 
in the United Kingdom. 

81. — Effect of reducing postage in 

the United States of Aiue- 
rioa. 

82. —Comparison between penny 

postage in England, and 
half anna postage in India. 

83. —Effect of former reduction of 

postage in India. 

84. —Whether the uniform rate of 

postage on a single letter 
shall be an anna or half an 
anna. 

86.—Financial result of either plan. 

86. —Mixed plan suggested. Ob¬ 

jections. 

87. —Objection to half anna rate of 

postage on the ground of its 
being apjiarentty less than 
the cost of each letter to the 
'Post-office, Objection an¬ 
swered. 

88. —What increase of correspond¬ 

ence necessary to remunerate 
the Post-office for loss by 
reduction of postage. Half 
anna rate recommended. 

89 —Sufficiency of present means 
of c*onvcyancc. 

60.—Means of reducing the weight 
of the Mails. 

91. —Half anna postage on charge¬ 

able letters more than suffi¬ 
cient to defray their cost. 

92. —Law Papers, &c. 

93—Shij)-lctler postage. 

64.—Alteration recommended. 

66.—Expense entailed on tlie Post- 
office by the niaintoiKiiico 
of steam communication be¬ 
tween Bombay and Kurra- 
chee. 

96. —Extra bouutypn transfer letters. 

97. —Steam postage. 

98. —Proposal of Her Majesty’s 

Postmaster-general. 

00.—Consolidated postage on 
steamer letters. 

luu.—Preient system of taxing 
steamer letters in India. 

101.—Steamer letters to and from 
Prewidoncy Tow'ijs and other 
sea-ports. 

102—103.—Consol idated rate recom¬ 
mended. 

104.—Soldiers* letters. 

1 Of.—Alternative suggested, but net 
recommended. 

106.—Prepayment of steam postage 
should be compulsory. 


Para* 


99 

99 


99 


99 


99 

99 


99 

99 


99 


99 

99 


99 

99 
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107. —Number and weight of News- 

papors passing through the 
Eost-office. 

108. —Distances to which they are 

sent, and postage on them. 

109. —Distinction between imported 

and local Newspapers should 
be discontinued. 

110. —New'spapers chiefly sent to 

Europeans. 

111. —Newspapers in the United 

Kingdom. 

112. —Stamp tax on all Newspapers. 

113. —Argument in support of a stamp 

tux on Newspapers. 

114. —Stamp tax not recommended. 

115. —Expense of Newspapers totlie 

Post Office. 

116. —Effect of uniform rate of two 

annas. No present change 
recommended. 

117. —Uniform rate of two annas the 

most suitable. 

118. —Proposal to increase the 

(;hargcable weight of single 
Newspapers not supported. 

119. —Newspapers may be sent 

otherwise than by post. 

120. —Ship-postage on Newspapers. 


III. Postage St.\mp8. 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

91 

99 

99 

ff 


121. —Payment by means of stamps. 

122. —Opinions. 

123. —Mr. Tayler. 

124. —Mr. Riddell. 

126.—Mr. HavenscrofL 

126. —Mr. Brown. 

127. —Public bodies. 

128. —Of the Native community. 

129. —Objection to the use of stamps 

in India, foumled on sup¬ 
posed facilities for forgery. 

130. —Objection founded on probable 

loss by the fraud of distri¬ 
buting agents. 

131. —Advantages of stamps. 

182.—Stamps not a perfect security 

against ff’uud. 

]68.—Use of stamps, how far con¬ 
nected wdth uniform postage. 
184,—Use of stamps should be com- 
% pulsory in all cases of pre¬ 

payment. 

186—186.—Description of stamp proposed 
« for India. 

187.—French postage stanifis. Risk 
of forgery less in India than 
elsewhere, 

138,—Number of stamps rerjuired 
annually. 

136.—High value Ktamf)8 for steam 
and Bafighy postage. Me¬ 
dallion stamps bow made. 

140.—High value stamps how to be 
supplied. Probable number 
annually required. Stamped 
envelopes inapplicable to 
India. 
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IPara* 141.—Stamps how to he distrib uted, 

„ 149.—‘Objection to sale of stamps at 

Post-offices^ groundless. 

143. —Objection made to the sale of 

stamps at Police Thannas. 

144 . —Prohibition of charging more 

” than their fixed price for 

Stamps. Stamps not to be 
affixed to letters by Post- 
ofllce servants. 

„ 146.—Obliterating stamps. 


IV.-PREPAYMBNT. 


»» 


n 


99 


99 


99 


99 

99 

99 


99 


99 


99 


140.—P repay mcB^t. 

147. —Compulsory prepayment by 

stamps the most perfect 
system. 

148. —Question of prepayment ap¬ 

plied to India. 

149-169.—Practices by which postage is 
evaded on letters which 
nevertheleas answer the pur¬ 
pose of their writers- 

163. —Frauds practised on the pub¬ 

lic through hearing letters. 

164. —Frauds practised on the 

Oovernmcnl by its own ser¬ 
vants. 

166.—Cases in which compulsory 

ra y'ment would be a 
lip. 

166—169.—Advantages of prepayment. 
160.—Objections to prepayment. 
Overruled- 

101,—'^hc result of a sudden resort 
to compulsory prepayment 
uncertain. 

169-103.—Bearing letters to be charged 
double. 

164-166.—Objection. Objection an¬ 

swered. 

166-167.—Exceptions. 


V. —Franking. 

„ 160.— Description of Frank. 

M 169.—Opinions of Postal Autliori- 

tics. 

^ 170.— Opinion of Postmaster-gene¬ 

ral, North-west Provinces. 

„ 171.—Messrs. Tayler and Bennett’s 

opinion. 

,, 179.—Madras Postmastcr-generars 

opinion. 

,, 173.—Opinion of the Postmaster- 

general of Bombay. 

99 174.—Privileged Franking. Pri¬ 

vilege unrosti'icted. 

n 176—Used to an extent not in¬ 

tended. 

«, 176.—Its abolition recommended. 

99 177—Opinion of former Post-office 

Committee as to privileged 
letters. 

,, 178.—Exemption from actual pay¬ 

ment of postage when on the 
Public Service. 

,, 179.—Soldiers’ and Sailors’ franked 

letLcrs. Hestriciion not at¬ 
tended to. Reason of this. 


Para. 180-181.—The present single weight auf“ 
i6cient. Abolition of the pri¬ 
vilege recommended. 

„ 182.—A low rttte of postage more 

^ advantageous. 

„ 183.—Rule allowing letters from re¬ 

lations of Sepoys to pass free. 
Not generally aeted on. 

,, 184.—The chuTige not unacceptable 

to the Sepoy in some cases. 

„ 186-—Want of a rural Post felt by 

Sepoys. 

,, 186.—No District Posts in Oude. 

,, 187.—Returns of Sepoys’ letters. 

,, 188.—The present high rates of post¬ 

age restrictive of Sepoys’ 
correspondence. 

„ 189-190.—Further privileges considered 

and their discontinuance ad¬ 
vocated. 

,, 191.— Correspondence res])ecting 

‘‘ Family Remittances” con¬ 
sidered as on Public Service. 


199.—Official Franks. 

193.—‘Evidence on the subject. 

Opinions of Postal Autl'iori- 
ties. 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 


99 


99 


99 

99 


194-195.—Different plans considered. 

100.— Service Stamps. 

197. —Objections to their use. 

198. —Plan proposed, 

109.—.Objects in view. 

200^—Postage on Service Letters 
should be a public charge. 

201—209.—Lists of persons authoriased to 
send letters at the public 
charge reviewed. 

203.—Revised Lists submitted. To 
be printed in the English 
and vernacular languages. 

204—905.—System of charging and ac¬ 
counting for postage further 
explained. 

206. —Form of address on Service 

Letters. The cover of every 
sei'vice letter to be signed. 

207. —An annual return to be sent to 

Goveriiiuent. 

208. —A perfect check not feasible. 

200,— Further suggestions. Smaller 

sized pajier to be used in 
some cases. Letters exceed¬ 
ing 12 tolahs to be sent by 
Banghy, except under certain 
circiimstixiices and when duly 
certified. Penal to enclose 
a private letter. Letters not 
strictly on public service to 
bo siibjcsct to postage. Offi¬ 
cial Gazettes aent by post to 
be lightened. 


VI. —^Gbreral Management. 

210. —General plan for the ’ivholL* of 

India. 

211. —Sopiration of the functions of 

tlie Postmaster-gen^iral from 
those of Postmaste* f*i a 
l^residency town. 

912,—Inconvenience arising from 
the uriiou of the two offices. 
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99 






99 

99 

99 

99 
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99 


99 


99 

99 


99 


99 


99 


99 
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99 


19 


99 




213. —PoHtmaster-general of the 

North-west Provinces is not 
directly connectod with any 
Post-oflicc. 

214. —Present Deputy Postmasters- 

general to uc Postmasters 
of the Presidency towns. 

215. —Postmasters-general should 

travel and inspect Post- 
ofEces and lines of road as 
frequently as possible. 

216. —Present allowances of Post- 

masters-general. 

217. —Proposed allowances, 

218. —Present allowances of Deputy 

Postmasters-geiieral. 

219. -—Proposed allowances. 

220. — Presidency Post-offices not 

to be General Post-offices. 

221. —^Office of Superintendent of the 

Calcutta General Post-office 
may be abolished. 

222-225.—Comparative Statement of the 
number of Clerks employed 
at each General Post-office. 

226. —Future arrangement of busi- 

siness at the Presidency Post- 
offices. 

227. —Correspondence Department. 

228—230.—Account and Cash Depart¬ 
ment. Present mode of pre¬ 
paring Post-office accounts. 

231. —Proposed alteration in the 

mode of preparing Post- 
office accounts. 

232. —Mode of bringing to account 

the postage o’n unpaid letters. 

233. —EiToncous niodo of bringing 

ship and steam postage to 
account. 

234. —Cash-keeper and Accountant 

should DC OTIC and the same 
person. 

235-286.—Plan for general check of 
postage accounts. 

287.—Inland Letter Mail Dispatch 
Department. 

238—.Checks heretofore used with 
the view of tracing letters. 

280.—Detailed registry of lcttei*s. 

240.—Registration does not ensure 
the Wifoty of a letter, oi' lead 
to its discovery if stolen. 

241-242.—Practice of giving recc^ipts for 
ordinary letters does not pre¬ 
vail except in India. 

248.—Use of Post-office receipts in 
preventing dishonesty or neg¬ 
lect of private servants. 

244-245.—Their use as cvidenco of a 
letter having been posted. 
Registration. 

246. —^Proposed routine of business. 

247. —Receiving bouses and letter 

boxes. 

248. —Form of Chellan. 

240,—8]Tecial Bcgistmtion. 

250-251.—Inland Letter Mail Receipt De¬ 
partment. Proposed routine 
of business. 


Pam- 

99 

99 

tf 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

• 99 

99 

99 




99 

99 


252. —Peons' delivery. 

253. —Window delivery. 

264_Peons' accounts. 

266.—Refused letters. 

266. —Unclaimed letters. 

267. —Ship and Steam Department. 
258-250.—Steam Accounts. 

260-202.—Between India and England. 

263-206.—Between the Presidency and 
Mofussil Offices. 

267-271.—Re-direction of Steamer let¬ 
ters. 

272. —Sorting office on hoard 

Steamers. 

273. —Banghy Department. 

274. —Proposed changes in the Ge¬ 

neral Management of the 
Post-office. 

275. —Transfer of Post-offices to 

Bombay. 

270-277.—Plan of Post-office Manage¬ 
ment. 

278. —Rate of travelling and mode 

of conveyance. Bengal. 

279. —North West Provinces. 

280. —Madras. . 

281. —Bombay. 

282. —Adoption of more rapid means 

of transit than foot runners. 

283-285.—Manual of Instructions to 
Postmasters. 

280.—Practice of dispatch and re¬ 
ceipt of letters at Mofussil 
Offices. Dispatch. 

287. —Receipt. 

288. —Forward letters. 

289-201.—COellans. 

202. —Dr, Patou's opinioJi. 

203, —Opinion of the Postmaster- 

general, North-west Pro¬ 
vinces. 

294. —Refused and unclaimed letters. 

295, —Transit bags. 

290.—Sorting offices. 

297-298.—Missing and missent letters. 
Fines. 

209.—Publicity t<T be given to Post- 
office Notifications. 

800.—Addresses of Native letters. 

301 .—Cross lines of postal commu¬ 
nication, 

*802.—District poets in Presidency 
towns. 

303-804.—Money orders. 

305-30S.— Proposed change in the con¬ 
stitution of the Department. 

309—313.—Director-general of the Post- 
office of India. 

VII.—The Bxnght, 

314.—Effect of present ratee of Ban¬ 
ghy postage. 

315-^16.—Propriety of reducing the pre¬ 
sent rates or not. 

817.—Opinion of the' Postmaster- 
general North-west Pro¬ 

vinces on the point. 
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JPara, 318.—TUe Bombay Postmaster-go¬ 

ne ral’s opinion. 

310-321.—Actual charges not to be as¬ 
certained. 

„ 322.—The present rates yield a profit 

to the l>r> partment. 

323.—No reduction recommended. 

,, 324.—Simpiificatiot^of present rates. 

Xiowor rate of chai'ge for 
pamphlets. 

325.—Reason of this. 

,, 326—327.—Further advantages proposed. 

,, 328.—Proposed rates of ordinary 

Bunghy postage. 

,, 820.—Financial result. 

„ 330.r—Limitation as to weight. 

„ 331.—Ship Barighies. 

332.—Rate proposed on Ship Ban- 
gliies. 

,, 333.—Prepayment left optional. 

„ 334,—Pam{»hlet Banghy. 


JPara. 305.— Prepayment by stamps com¬ 

pulsory. 

„ 336.— Present cost of conveyance. 

337 . —Rates proposed. 

338-041.— Proposal to establish a Book 
Post between Bngland and 
India, considered.* 

,, 042. — Its adoption recommended. 

„ 043. — Bullock train. 

VIIT,— District Dawks. 

„ 344.— Lower Provinces of Bengal. 

„ 345-346.— North-west Provinces. 

„ 347.— Madras. 

„ 848.— Bombay. 

„ 340-355.— Means for improving District 

Dawks. 

„ 356.— Recapitulation. 

,, 357.— Draft Act and Rules. 


LIST^of the PAPERS accompanying the Report of the CoininissionerB for Post-office Inquiry 
to the Secretary to tlic Government of T?idia, Home Department, dated 1st May 1851- 


Appendix (A.) 

Ho. 1.—Retur»' of the number of paid and unpaid Letters, Law-papeini, &c., and News¬ 
papers, &c., and of Service and Free Covers, of all chargeable weights dis- 
patcdicd by inland post from nil the Post-offices in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency in four weeks 

„ 2.—Return of the number of paidand unjiaid letters, Law-]mpers, &c., and News¬ 

papers, &c., and of Service and Free Covers, of all chargeable weights dis¬ 
patched by inland post from all the Post-offices in the North-West Provinces 
in four weeks ------------ 

,, ‘ 3.—Return of the number of paid and unpaid Letters, Law-papers, &c., and News¬ 

papers, &c., and of Service and Free Covers, of all chargeable weights dis¬ 
patched by inland post from all the Post-offices in the Madras Presidehey 
in four weeks ------------ 

,, 4.—Return of the number of paid and unpaid Letters, Law-papers, &c., and News¬ 

papers, &c., and of Service and Free Cover^ of all chargeable weights 
dispatched by inland post from all the Post-ofnees in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency in four weeks - 

,, 5.—Return of the number of paid and unpaid Letters, Law-fiapers, &c., and News¬ 

papers, Ac., and of Service and Free Covers, of all chargeable weights 
dispatched by inland post from all the Post-offices in India in four weeks - 

„ 6.—Statement of the amount of postage due on chargeable Letters, Law-fiaf»ers,&c., 

dispatched by inland post from all the Post-offices in India during four 
weeks, with a calculation of the same for one year - - - - - 

7.—Statement showing the amount of postage that would have been realised on 
chargeable Letters, Law-papers, &;c., dispatched by inland post from all the 
Post-offices^ in India at an uniform rate of one anna the; ^ tolah, with an 
ascending scale of 1 tolah, 1^ tolah, 2 tolahs, and afterwards by tolalis, for 
four weeks, and for one year - 

99 —Statement showing the amount of postage that would lisve been realised on 

cbargeble Letters, Law-papers, Ac., dispatched by inland post from all the 
Post-offices in India at an uniform rate of I an anna the i tolah, with an 
ascending scale of J tolah, 1 tolah, J tolah, 2 tolahs, and afterwards by tolahs 
for four weeks, and for one year - -- -- -- - 

0.—Statement showing the amount of postage that would have been realised on 
chargeable Letters, Law-papers, ecc., dispatched by inland post from all the 
Post-offices in India at a rate of J an aTuia the i tolah on Letters, Law-papers, 
&c., sent to distances not exceeding JOO miie^, ami an anna the J tolah 
on all other Letters, Law-papers, &c., with an aseciiding scale of ^ tolah, 

1 tolah, tolah, 2 tolahs and afterwards by tolahs ----- 
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79 
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99 
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99 
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10. “Returri of the* actual wei^hmefii of Letters and Newspapers at the Calcutta 

General ^Post-office, showing the difference between their chargeable and 
uf^tual weights - -- -- -- -- -- 

1 1. —Statcnicut of the number, chargeable weight and estimated actual weight of all 

Covers dispatched by inland post from all the Post-office's in India in a 
period of four weeks ; showing also the proportionate number and weight 
and the average weight of each description of Cover - - - - - 

12. —Stat€?ineiit of the actual <*liarges of the Post-office in India (exclusive of those 

dcbtfable to passenger ami bullock train cstablishnienf^), for one year, distin-’ 
guisbing between cost of receipt and distribution, cost of inland transit, and 
niiscelJaneoii.s charges - -- -- - - -- - 

13*—Statement of the estimated number and actual weight of chargeable and Service 
Covers dispatched by inland post from all the Post-offices of India in one 
year, and the average cost of receiving and distributing and of conveying each 
'des(‘ri]>tion of Cover - -- -- -- -- - 

14.—Statement of tln^ number and proportion of paid and unpaid chai^eable Letters 
of each weight dispatched by inland post from all the Post-offices in^ India 
in a pc;rio<l of four weeks ---------- 

16,—Statement of the number and proportion of chargeable Letters dispatched by 
inland post to eacii chargeable distance from all the Post-offices in India 
in a period of four weeks ---------- 

16. —Return of Xho number of paid and bearing Native and Rnropcan Letters dis¬ 

patched by inland post in one week from certain Post-Offices in the Bengal 
Presidency - -- -- -- -- -- - 

17. —Statement of the number and nominal postage on Free and Service Letters and 

Gazettes dispatched >»y inland post from all the Post-offices in India in a 
period of 28 days, wdlli a calculation of the same for one year - - - 

18. —Return of the establishment maintained in connexion with the Nizamut Hawk 

between Calcutta and Moorshedubad ------- 

19. -—Return of the number, weight and postage of Clubbed Letters said to have 

been posted, and rctreived at llic Post-f>ffire8 of Baroda, Kaira, Ahmcdabad, 
Bholera and Bliownuggur from the 20th June to the IDth November J850 - 

20. —Statcinent shrminglhe weight of Banghy Parcels carried in the Mail Cart from 

AlJyghur Post-office, during the iiionfli of January 1851 - - - 

21. — Memorandum of the w*eight of Banghy Parcels dispatched from and received 

^at the Benares Post-office in the Mail Cart, during the month of January 
1851. ----- 


22.—-Actual Receipts of the General and Subordinate Post-offices in the Bengal 
Presidency for 12 years ending with 1848-49 ------ 

28.—Actual charges of the General and Subordinate Post-offices in the Bengal 
Presidency for 12 years ending with 1848—49 ------ 

24.—Actual Receipts of the Subordinate Post-offices of the North-western Pro¬ 
vinces for 13 years, or from 1837-38 to 1849-60 - - - - - 

26.—Actual charges of the General and Subordinate Post-offices in the North¬ 
western Provinces for 13 years, or from 1837—38 to 1849—60 - - - 

26. —Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the General and Subordinate Post- 

offices in the Madras Presidency from 1839-40 to 1848-49 - - - 

27. —Actual Receipts of the General and Subordinate Post-offices in the Bombay 

Presidency for 12 years ending with 1848-40 ------ 

28. —Actual t^harges of the General and Subordinate Post-offices in the Bombay 

presidency for 12 years ending with 1848—49 - - - - - 

29. —Actual Receipts and charges of all the Post-offices in India from ia37--^8 to 

1849-50 

30. —Statement showing the wei^it of Mails received at, and dispatched from the 

Calcutta General Post-office on eaoh line of the road for a fortnight from 1st 
to 15th NoA^ember 1850 •---t----- 

Statement showing the number of Bags received at and dispatclied from the 
Calcutta G«.*neral Post-office to Bombay, with the Overland Mail, and their 
W'ciglit - - - - - - - - - 

31. —Statement shoAving the weight of the Dawk IKfails received at and dispatched 

from ihc Madras General Post-office in the month of June 1850 

82.—Statement showing the average daily weight at present carried by Xjetter Mail 
on the scA'cral lin^s of post under the control of the Postniaster-geiieral of 
Burnham ; and the aggregate weight which the means of conveyance at 
prcj^c'iit uvaibi Me Avill carry - -- -- -- -- 

33. —Stateme nt of Correspoiidcnco passing through the Madras General Post office 

in MareJi r>f each year from 1839 to 1860 ------- 

34. —Increase of Correspondence since the reduction of postage in 1839 in the Mo- 

iuHsil Post-ofti<;c^ of the Madras Presidency ------ 

36.—Reiurri of Ship Lottei's, Newspapers and Parcels dispatched by sea from tlie 
Post-offices in the Bengal Presidency, from 1st to 28th July 1850 
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No. 30.—Haturn of Ship Letters, Newspapers and Parcels dispatched by sea from 
the Post-officea in the Madras Presidency, from let to ^StbsJuly 1850 in¬ 
clusive 

37 .—Return of Ship Letters, Newspapers and Parcels dispatched by sea from the 
PoBl-offices*ii the Bomtey Presidency, from the 1 st to the 38th July 1850, 
both inclusive - - - • - - 

30 ,_Return showinp the Number of Covers imported at 4nd exported from the Cal¬ 

cutta General Post-office per Peninsular and Oriental Company's Steamers^ 
from 1846 to 1650* ----------- 

,, SSJ.-StBtement showing the number of Steam Covers received at and dispatched 
from Singapore, Penang and Malacca l^ost-offices per Peninsular and 
Oriental Company's Steamers in each year from 1846 to i860 - - - 
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,, 58.—Return of the number of Parcels dispatched by Bnnghy Post from the Post- 

offices in the Madras Presidency during the luoritJi of August 1850 

,, 69.—Return of the number of Parcels dispatched by Bmigliy Post from the Post- 

offices in the Bombay Pivsidency from the lotlijulyto the 11 th August 

1850 - . - . - . . . - - . - - 


,, 60.—Return of the number of Parcels dispatched by Bangliy Post from all the Post- 

offices in India in one inoiith - -- -- -- -- 

,, 01,—Statement of the amount of Postage due on chargeable Parcels, BookS| 

Pamphlets, &;c., dispatched by inland post from all the Post-offices in India 
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the Commissioners for Post-office Inquiry to jPl J. UaUiday^ Esq., 
fitatjretary to the Government of India^ Home Department; dated Port William, 
1 May 1B51. 


' fir, 

WfjlfH reference to our letter, dated 7th F^ruary last, we have now the 
j to submit a joint report on the result of our inquiries into the Post- 

^ India, and on the means which we consider practicable of rendering it 

IQin^jefficient, and more extensively condudve to the convenience of the public 
thM M hitherto appears to liave been. 


a. We were directed, in your l^er of the 9th April*!850, carefully to inquire 
and report upon the system of postal communication as it exists iu the 
' tiet^eral Presidencies, ujjoii the numerous d<*fects which appi^r in the opera- 
' tion 0( that system, and U])Oii the remedies which have been suggested and 
' appiur to be feasible. We were also especially directed to consider the several 
) sdemnes wdiich have been proposed, either for the introduetion of an imiforni 
low Wkt6 of postage such as has for some time been established in England, or 
for the formation of some other system which shall approximate to the English 
system as closely as the ditferent condition and circumstances of the tw<j 
countries allow. Further, we were directed to report our opinion on the prac- 
ticabiiily of forming s\ich a plan as would be applicable to the whole of the 
British territories in India. • 


We have divided the subject of our inquiry into the following heads : 


. Postage on Letters. 

2. Postage on Newspapers. 

3. Postage Stamps. 

4. Prepayment. 


5. Franking. 

6. General Management. 

7 . The Banghy. 

8. District Dawks. 


^ I. Postage on Letters. 

1 4, Tlie primary object to which we conceive it to have been the desire of 

Government that we should give our attention, is that of ascertaining whether 
a low uniform postage on letters, such as has bc'on adopted iu the United 
Kingdom, is applicalile to India; and if so, what rate of single postage* and what 
scale of weiglit are most suitabU* to tlu* ('irouiustancc^s of the country. 

5. Before rej)orting th<* result of our iucjuiric^s on this jjoint, we dec'in it 
essential to notice a fximhinicntal qiu'stion upon the determination of which will 
depend, in a great <legree, the ado])tion of an} measure whieli mav lead even to 
a temporary dimiiuition of the rc*eeipts of the Post-office*. Thai (juestioii is, 
whether the Post-offi(*e is to bo regardinl as a soiirc'e of rc\<*iiue, or as an execu¬ 
tive department of th(' State which it is ])oliti(' and Tu*(*cssary to maintain iu 
^ efficienc}^ not only for the immediate* ]nirp()^es of Goicrnmciit, but for the* 
& dffiusion of kuowledfie, the encouragement of trade, and the comenit'iice ot 
aircry in<hvidual of the mail} inilhons who arc subject to the Go\cnimeut <>f the 
• Eset India Company, and of the native states in subordinate alliaiu*(* witli it. 


* ^ word revenue lie taki*n to mean nothing more* than a surjilus inoiu^y 

1^ inc^e after payment of all expenses, there can of course be but mic rational 
IBisfrer to this question. The Indian Post-office never has been r(*g}ird(*d as a 
rexjnue in that sense, nor indeed has it ever yielded a surplus moiic} 
cq^idering On the contraiy, it has for some yt*ars been a 




expense,* and the (Government liave repeat(»dly declared that 


[e department pays its own expenses nothing more is desired. 
c<^usidering the obligations imposed ujion tlie Goverimient to jiut 
of India in the highest state of effi(*icncy of which in existing 
aw^ umataiices it is capable, the term revenue must, in our judgment, ln‘ar a 
^®^**^^*^S* The Gpvcrnment are, financially speaking, equally beiu'fited 
wistence of a Post-office, whe^ther it yields a surplus income of so man} 
of nipe^, or whether it performs a service for the State whi(*h, in the* 
Jlibicaoe of a Post-office, woulft involve the expenditure of a like sum. The 
_ public 
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To what extent 
GovernmeJit are 
bound to con¬ 
tribute towards 


public dispatches must, even if there were no private correspondence or 
papers, be carried at an outlay little short of the amount now expended on tl^ 
whole department; and, in so far as that outlay is diminished by the recei^ 
arising from postage charged on letters and newspapiers, so far does the Govern¬ 
ment derive a revenue from the Post-office. 

' ' ' .f 

8 . We are far from saying tliat if, after satisfying every reasonable ■! 

tation of the public, and placing the Post-office in an efficient state as respe^ ;j 
the r{*c<dpt, conveyance and ddivery of letters, the receipts from postage shoi^ . j 

exneed the ftxneiiditiire nf flie dpTwii*t,me«f. the r^nver-nment wniild not he miAfL 


the expenses of the exeeed the expenditure of tlie dejiartinent, the Government would not be pej!*- 

_ _■__ __ i . _ _ . 1 __ _ 


Post-officc. 


fectly justified in approi>rittting the excess to the general purposes of state; 
what we maintain is, that so long as the rates of postage press heavily on ' 

correspondence, so long jas the public are driven to resort to cheaper, liicre : 
secure, or more rapid means of transmitting their letters than the Post-office . 
affords, the Government ought not to persevere in demanding those rates of ; 
postage, or wiilihold the means neceissary to ensure cheapness, safety and quick¬ 
ness in the transmission of letters by post, upon the plea that the Post-office 
does not pay its expenses, when in reality the whole of the public, and a con¬ 
siderable amount of privileged correspondence, forming altogether about 57 pcv 
cent, of the whole weight of the covers conveyed by the mail, is received, 
earned and delivered ahnost free of expense to the Government,^ the Cost of ; 
its transmission being levied, not on the community at large for whose benefit 
tlu^ service is^performed, but on the small section of the community wlio, at the 
present high rates of postage, make use of the post for the transmission of their 
piivate communications. When the Government constitutes a monopoly of fie 


tionR to ibo 
^ print-iplo of uni- 
tonii postage us 
applicable to India. 


less ill fairness than in jxilicy to convey all private corresjioudence, 
letters, newspapers and packets of every kind, at the lowest reasonable 
consistent with the re-jiaj'ment of tin; same proportion of the exj)enses of 
(lej)artment as is borae by the number and actual weight of tliat eorresp?bri- 
dence to iha number and actual weight of all the covers passing through the . 
Post-office. 

9 . It has been objected to tlie introduction into India of a scale of postjigo 
fixed with reference to weight only and not to distance, that sncli a scale is inaj)- 
])lie:ible to the circumstances of the countr)\ the cost of coimyance bearing a 
inneh larger proportion to the whole expenses of the department than in the 
United Kingdom. In answer to this objeetioa we beg to refer to th(^ argument 
])\ wliicli the jiriiieiple of uniformity of postage was maintained by the Sdlect 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1838. It was cfdcidated % the Com- 
mitt(‘e that the chargeable letters weighed about one-fifth of all the coviirs 
pas'^ing through the Post-office, that the total annual cost of transit was 
287,3(K»/., and that consi^ipieully one-fifth only of that amount was the cost of 
conveying tlie chargeable letters, the remainder being in the nature of a tax 
impos(‘d l)y the State for conveying other documents free of charge. The num- 
ben* of chargeable letters then passing through the Post-office of the United 
Kingdom in a year was about 77v><lO,UUO, and hence the average cost of con¬ 
veying (*a(!h letter free of tax was taken to be ^ fraction less than 

t\\o-el(‘ventlis of a fienny, while the tax itsetf was about eight-elevenths of 
penny. It, was contended that tlie State might with i)erfect fairness distribute 
tlu‘ wholt*, a,mount of this tax in equal shares ujx)!! all chargeable letters, eacbj 
letter being in that case debited with its share of the whole tax, being eighty 
t'leventlis of a |)enny (an invariable sum), plus a sum varying according to. 
weight, but not exceeding on an average two-elevenths of a penny, being the; 
cost of earriagt^ to the place to which each letter was conveyed. The C()«§t ofj 
transit l>oing found to be about two-fifths of the entire charges of the Post-alRoe,j 
and the ijliargeable letters being only one-fifth of th«? whole by weight, it wad 
further sl)own that tlie cost of conveying the (diargeable letters was one*i^|fiftk or 
two-fifths, or two tvveutv-fifths, that is, about eight per cent, of the whole 


* Wliilo rlie inland po^tugo oA chargeable covers passing through the Post-offiee in . ottA j 

year uinoimtfi to lis* 16,84,471. 5. 1., the postage oliargeablu on tree and aervice covers at the 8ainc| 
rates is iis. 24,71,108. 15. 1. 
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of the department; and* taMng into consideration the Revenue Tax, the cost of 
Conveying the chargeable letters was found to be only one forty-second part of 
the postage levi^ on them. This small variable element was furtb^ shovra not 
to be in pi^portion to the distance each letter was carried, hut rather in the 
inverse proportion of thi number of letters carried on auy.^ven route. "On 
the whole, then,” ohservf the Committee, “ since the cost of transit, ind^jendent 
of the tax imposed for the purpose of hanking, forms a very small part of the 
whole charge, and small as it is, is not in proportion to distance; and since the 
other elements of cost are invariable in their nature and wholly independent of 
the distance, the fiurest principle on which to regulate the postage rates, sup¬ 
posing there were no tax for the purpose of revenue, would be to make that 
rate uniform.” 

10. Now in India the whole chaises of the Post-office at the three Presiden¬ 

cies, including the North-west Provinces of Bengal, amounted, in -the last 
year for which the accounts have been supplied, *to J2.«. 21,17,676,* of which 
JRs. 1 1,69,791 was on account of the conveyance of inland mails, Ji». 7,2r>,987 
on account of receipt and distribution, and Rs. 2,21,898 on account of pensions 
and «)f the conveyance of banghies and ship-packets, so far as they can be sepa- 
ratfd from the other charges of the department. The actual weight of chjirge- 
able letters, including law-papers, &c., is 18‘61 per cent., or less than one-fifth 
of all inland covers passing through the Post-oiRce; t the remaining four-fifths 
consisting of official covers, which are carried free, and newspap<irs, which are 
carried at a ver}' much lower charge, in proportion to their weiglit, than letters. 
ITie cost of chargeable inland letters is therefore 18’61 ptir cent, of lis. 11,69,791, 
equal to 2,17,698, or about 10 per cent, of the entire charges of the Post- 
office. In the United Kingdom the postage on inland chargeable letters in 
1838 was sufficient to meet tiie expense of conveying aU the inland mails as 
well as the entire cost of distaibution, and to leave a large surplus revenue besides. 
In India the postage on inland cliai^eablc letters, after paying for their con¬ 
veyance and ihstribution, contributes only in part towards the conveyance and 
■ distribution of Jiewspapers and franks. The remainder is partly met by the 
postage on newsnapers, and partly by a payment from* the general revenue. 
The total number of chargeable inWd letters, including law papers, &.c. passing 
through the Post-office in India in one year is 10,118,763 ; their actual weight 
3,1-12,770 tolahs ; and the cost ofconvejing them in proportion to their weight, 
3‘1-12, or about one-third of aii anna on each letter. The postage actually 
chargeable t)n these letters, at present rates, amounts to Rs. 14,30,001.2.4.,J that 
is to sa)', or about '2i annas on each letter; so that of the whole postage' 

on chargeable letters, &c., 4-27ths is the variable element whic;h reprtisents the 
cost of conveyance, and depends in the case of each letter on a varit4y of cir¬ 
cumstances, of which the clement of distance is only one; and the remainieg 
23 parts is the constant element debitable equally to every letter without the 
lea.st reference cither to weight or distance. These proportions differ somewhni 
from those which were found to exist in the United Kingdom in 1838, partly 
because the number of chargeable letters passing through tlie Post-office* in 
India is smaller, "partly because the rates of inland jwstage in India are lowei', 
and partly also because the expense of e.arriage bears a larger, though not a much 
larger, proportion to the whole charges of the department. But still the variable 
element, even in India, bears a very small proportion to the whole charge; and, 
^ it will pi*<*seutly be shown that this element is not in prejportiou to distance, 
it must be concluded that in India as well as in the United Kingdom, the fairest 
principle on which to regulate the jrastage would be to make the single rah* 
unifonn. • 

11, TTiat the cost of conveying a letter does not necessarily depend upon the 
distance h) which it is carried, is evident, if we suppose the simple case of two 
.packets sent from the same place in differant directions; one, containing )00 
letters, to a place-.100 miles distant, and the other, containing 10 letters, to a 
place 100 nules distant. Supposing the cosLof conveyance to hv. one anna a mile, 
then the expense of sending the first packet would he .lOO annas, or .1 annas for 
each letter, while the expens^ of sending the second packet would be 100 aniuis 
or 10 annas for each letter,'though the distance in the latter case is only anc- 

fiftb 
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fifOi of what it is in the former. Bates of ]^OBtage ri^lated bf ^diirtiaiice are 
•byiously unfair as regards letters despatched under those drcoinstaacesv It is 
far more correct to say that ^e cost of oonveying i ‘ ‘ 
the number of letters conveyed. 


12 . But further, all loi^ routes are necesstoily made up of numerous shorter 
ones, and, except hi particutar instances, the‘establishment necessary for carry- 
ing the mails from one Post-office to another, on any given line of road, suffices 
to carry the mails from one end of the line to the other vdthout any additional 
expense. An average rate of postage that will defray the cost of transportation 
on the short routes in the aggregate, defray the whole cost of transporta¬ 
tion ; “ and hence,” as we find expressed in a report by the Assistant Postmaster- 
general of the United States of America, "there is no reason, looking to cost of 
transportation as the only element of postage, for making any additional or 
further charge upon letters conveyed over the long d.istances.” 

13. The truth of this proposition is so clear as tq be self-evident, where only one 
runner is employed to carry the mails; and this is the ca^ on by far the greatest 
extent of post road throughout India. Between every two stations connected 
by postal communication, tiiere must of necessity be maintained at least one set 
of nmners; and it is therefore obvious that on a long line of road, where the car¬ 
riage of the correflipondence from one tenninos to the other requires no addi¬ 
tional means of conveyance, no more expense is incurred than if the correspond¬ 
ence were confined to that passing from one intermediate station to another. 
Supposing, for instance, tMt the mails from Benares to Peshawur could be 
carried by a single set of runners, it would be absurd to say that letters sent 
from Benares to Peshawur cost t^ Post-office anything in proportion to the 
distance. An establishment must be entertained to take letters as far os Attack, 
the next nearest station to Peshawur, and the only expense entailed by convey¬ 
ing them to Peshawur is the pay of the runners between those two places. 

14. The proposition is almost equally true where, in consequence of the natxire 

of the roads, foot runners only can be employe<l, but where the weight of the 
mails requires the enQiloyment of more than one set of runners. An instance 
of this is found oh the northern roa<l from Calcutta. On this road three wallets 
are despatch^ every day from the General Post-office by three sets of runners. 
One contains the letters for Dum Dum, Baraset, Ranaghat, Kishnaghur and 
Merai. The other two contain the letters for Berhamporc and the forward 
stations. At lierhampore the dawk is divided into three despatches; one to 
Bhaugulpore, Pumeah and other parts of Behar; another to Malda and the 
stations in North-east Bengal and Assam; and a third to Bauleah and a few 
other stations in that direction. Now according to the principle above explained, 
the expense of caiTj-iug the first wallet is properly chargeable to the Dum Dum, 
Baraset, Ranaghat, Kishnaghur and Merai letters according to the distance of 
each Post-office from the one immediately .in rear. The letters for Berhampore 
itself, which are usually sufficient to fill one wallet, are chargeable with the whole 
expense of one set* of runners from Calcutta to Berliampore. The letters for 
stations immediately beyond Berhampore, on tiie diverging lines of road, are 
choigeable jointly with the expense of one set of runners froni Calcutta to Ber¬ 
hampore, and severally with that of one set of runners from Berhampore 
onwards. But the letters to mure distant places are debitable only with the 
exiiense of carrying gme wallet between eaeft statimi apd the one immediately 
pnsceding it. Thus the letters to Malda (the next Post-office beyond Berluun- 
pore on the North-east Branch) are chargeable with one-third of the expense of 
a set of runners from Calcutta to Berhampore, and with the whole expense of a 
set from Berhampore to Malda. But the ktters to Dinagepore (the’nejct. forward 
station) are chargeable only vrith the exj^se of one set from Malda to Dlnoger 
pore, because the set of runners between Calcutta and.Malda .must have been 
entertaiued if Malda had been the^rminal station, and no such place as Dinage¬ 
pore had existed. In the same way, following this line of road tt) its extremity, 
the letters from Calcutta to Dibroogurh, in Assam, are chargeable only with the 
expense of caiTiage fifom the penultimate station of dorehaut (a distance of TO 
miles), ’wdlile those from Cmcutta to Berhampore are chargeable with the 
whole e^qMsnse of one set of runners for 11^$ i^es, and tho8e.|o Malda mth 
(ftu^third qf the cost of a set of runners for 118 miles, and the vlude cost for 
73 miles.'' ■. . ' 
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15. The next <»8e to be coQsideied is that of a maU cait^ the fastest, most 
suitable, and^ with reference to E^ed, the least expensive khid of conveyance 
sihich country affords, and one vrhich the C^veminent has Cimsidered it 
expedient to adopt wherever the state of the roads renders it jffaBticabte to do 
so. The principal line upon which the mails are carried in carts, is the grand 
trunk-road from Calcutta to Lahore^ Now, to whatever point on this road the 
Government would connder itself hound to convey the mails from Calcutta at 
the same rate of speed as at present, upon the supposition that there were no 
stations in advance, the whole expense of conveying all the mails up to that 
point is chargeable upon, the letters sent to that point, and no part of it upon the 
letters sent to more distant places. For instance, if the point be fixed at Benares, 
the letters to Benares should bear all the expense of carriage between that dty 
and Calcutta; those to Allahabad aU. the expense of carriage from Benares to 
Allahabad ; and those to Lahore all the expense of carriage from Umritser, and 
no more, though the (fistance between the two last-mentioued places is only 35 
miles. If the point be fixed at Btirdwan, then^ supposing that an equal nuinbt;r 
and weight of letters are dispatched fimm Cfdciitta to Burdwan and to Lahore, it 
is manifest that each letter sent to Biirdwan, a distance of 72 miles, will cost the 
Goverment mdre than each letter sent to Lahore, a distance of 1,214 miles; an^ 
as the letters to Lahore and the more distant stations in the Punjaub are more 
numerous than the lett<?rs to Burdwan, the difference of cost on each loiter is 
still further increased by that cause. 

16. The only apparent exception is that of the lines of road friim Bombay to 
Calcutta and Agra respectively, where an expensive establishment is kept up for 
the sole purpose of oonve 3 dng the overland mails from one end of the line to the 
other. Here, however, a contrary principle, equally inimical to the charge of 
postage by distance is brought into action. Tlie cmiveyance of the correspond¬ 
ence between either end of the line and any intermediate point in it, or from one 
intennediate point to another, costs absolutely nothing.* 'J]he whole csttiblish- 
ment must be entertained for carrying the mails from one end of the line to the 
other, whether there be any interme^te communication by post or not. The 
expeuse, moreovr-, beyond that of a single line of nmners, is incurred almost 
exclusively fpr ttie convenience, of the Government and of the European portion 
of the community ; and as the aggregate length of the two lines makes but a 
small part of the whole length of pos^ communication in India, the peculiar 
circumstances above referred to ought not to offer any obstacle to the introduc¬ 
tion of a s}’stem of postage devised for the benefit of the whole countr)'. 

17 . It being therefore shown that the cost of conv^ng letters does not depend 
upon the distance to which they are conveyed, but rather upon the numlxT of 
letters dispatched from and received at each Post-office, upon their weight, upon 
the mode of conveyance used, and upon the accidental circumstances that deter¬ 
mine the various points along the several lines of road at which the whole bulk 
of the mails may be carried by a larger or smaller number of runners, or by a 
speedier mode of conveyance; and it haring been also shown that the whole cost 
of conveying chargeable letters is but a small fraction of the postage levied on 
them, we are clearly of opinion that the adoption of an uniform rate of postage, if 
othmrise desirable, ought not to be denied to the people of India upon the ground 
of any supposed difference in this respect between the circumstances of tins 
country and those of others in which a system of uniform postage has already 
been introduced. 

' 18. The 


* Aorongh and intemediate oorreapondence on the rood between Culcntta and Bombay, 

chMulated en ate'ntnrns of font weeki, ie, for one year, as follows: 

CbaigeoJile lebert, &e. - • . . . . ■ , 

'Cfaargeobio ttewspnpens* . . . 

-ServleS lettein . . 

Sejrioepastes. - . . ... 

Tofni. Covani » .... 

The ^sta^ cbsi^abie <m thew to pri^te indiTidunIe and public deportments, at an unifbmj 

ratt of'J MtAnnathe 4 tdlan iorleWere, dnd of S lutnas the St tolabs for newspapers, would IW abou^ 
Ju, 76,000. ^he oetuttl expense now ineorrod for conveyance on this lide is As. 160,610. 
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PAPERS BELATINO ITO THtP: 


Schemes of Post* 
oHice ro orm nl- 
ready submitted 
to Government. 


18. Tlie following schemes of Post-office reform apipear to itave been already 
submitted to Cktremmeat: 

' * , - . ' \ 'S;' ' , , _ j 

l$t. Ihe proposal of Hr. Tayler, the Postmastep^general of Besagal, to infipose 
uniform rates of postage on ktters and neunpapm:s without reference to i&tance, 
combined with coidpxi&ory prepayment andr the use of stamps. "Xhe rc^es first 
pro j^ed by Mr. Taylor wmw three annas on letters and two annas on newspapers, 
but in a subsequent omstmunicatiim Mr. Thyler proposed two annas on letters, 
and one anna on imwspapers. 

2 d. The proposal ot me Postmaster-general of Madras to adopt a scale of 
postage, gr^uated according to distant, the rates being half an anna to all 
places Within lUO miles, one anna for aU places within 200 miles, and two 
annas for all places more than 200 miles distant. 

Sd. The proposal of the Postmaster-general of Bombay to adopt an imiform 
anna postage on letters and newspapers. 

4th. The proposal of the Bombay Government to adopt an uniform postage 
of hdf an anna on the half tolah, with an additional half anna for every extra 
half tolah. 

.'ith. The proposal cf the Postmastf^-general of the North-west Provinces to 
adopt an uniform postage of half an afiim on one-eighth of a tolah, and an ad¬ 
ditional ^ilf anna for every additional eighth of a tolah. 

6 th. The proposal of the Lieutenant-governor of the North-west Provinces 
to substitute ;^tamp on newspapers for the postage charge. 

7 tb. Tne wvemor-general Lord Hardinge’s propo^.to adopt a single 
uniform postage of one anna on every letter under one-quarter tolah in weight, 
an^half postage of six pies on ev^ry letter under one-eighth tolah in weight, 
the ascending scale of weight above one-quarter tolah remaining as at present. 

8 th. Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton's proposal to make the lowest rate of postage 
one ohna on the tolah, with additional rates, according to distance, up to eight 
annas on distances of 500 miles and upwards* and to introduce compulsory 
prepayment and the use of postage stamps. 

9th. The Bombay Postmaster-general’s proposal to equalize the rates of 
postage on imported and Indian newspapers, and to make a charge for dc^vering 
newspapers imported by steamer in the Presidency towns. 

10 th. Lieutenant Staples’ plan for abolishing the detailed registry of letters; 
for making the Post-office clerks, postmasters; for adopting an uniform rate of 
one anna on all letters not exceeding half a tolah in weight; for introducing 
compulsory prepayment and the use of stamps; for the entire abolition of 
franking; for appointing one Postmaster-generd for the whole of India; and 
for extending the Post-office sj^tem into native states. , 


Limiteiion of tbp 18- We may at once put aside the consideration of so much of any of the 
question. above schemes as provides for the adoption of a lower rate of postage than half 

an anna, or a smafier chargeable weight than one-quarter of a tolah, either for 
the unit, or for the ascending grades of the scale. These excessively minute 
subdivisions of charge and weight have been proposed for the purpose of 
putting a stop to the practice of clubbing, that is, of enclosing two or more 
letters to different persons under ope envelope, thus bringing under charge 
ever)’ letter sent through the Post-office; and also for pving the native com¬ 
munity the means of corresponding by posf^at the smallest possible cost. We 
are of opinion that the former object will be attained by means which we shall 
j)r(‘seatly explain, and that any possible additional advantage in that respect, 
thfit might be gained by adopting so minutely divided a scale, would be neu¬ 
tralized by the labour and delay imposed on the Post-office establishment in 
detennining the pracise chargeable w^ht of each letter, and in dealing with 
those of extremely sn^ size, as well as by the ffifficulty which the public would 
necessarily feel in ascertaining precisely the amount of postage to which their 
letters were liable. On the other hand, the average cost of conveying each 
chargeable leter beidg one-third of ah anna,* and the expense of receiving and 
delivering it considerably more, there seems no reason why the smallest and 
lightest letter should ^>0 charged at less than the present minimum rate of half 
an anna j^equal to about three farthings), especially when it is not-found that 
r ' , -' ' ■ ' tbat 
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that rate interferes materially with the correspondence of parties residing within 
100 miles of each other. 

20. It will also narrow the question for discussion if we dismiss at once the Tlie same, 
consideration of all plans the basis of which is a higher rate of postage than 

one anna upon the quarter tolah. Because, even if the present ascending scale 
of weight were adhered to (double postage being charged upon letters not 
exceeding one tolah, treble upcm letters not exceeding one tolah and a half, and 
HO on), a plan of uniform postage founded on tins basis would have the of 
doubling the postage now charged upon 4,201,345 letters passing through the 
post-office ; of leaving it unaltered upon 2,445,552 ; and of lowering it only 
upon 3,460,500.* If the scale of weight were altered so that double posUige 
should be charged upon letters not exceeding half a tolah, treble ujjon those not 
exceeding three-quarters of a tolah, and so on, the effect would be still more 
unfavourable, and upon heavy letters almost prohibitory. The financial result 
of the former j)lan would be a loss of about Es, 6,00,000 on the lelttTs now 
passing through the post; and it may well be doubted whether, to the community 
at large, the reduction of postage on long distances would be an equivahmt 
return for so serious an increase of taxation upon the bulk of existing (U)rres- 
pondence. We may therefore assume with confidence that the Government will 
not entertain any scheme of postage of which the basis is higher t|pi.n a ratt* of 
one amia on letters not exceeding a quarter of a tolah in weight. ' 

21. In considering what plan of postage is best suited to tlm circumstan(*i‘s i)iflerenr« m tiiu 
of India, and most likely to conduce to the convenience of xhc ])ubli(!, the cMrcwmstunciv* oi 
social and commercial advancement of the country, and the ultimate fimunnal Europenn and 
advantage of the department, the difference between the circumstances of tht' 

European and native portion of the community must distinctly borne in 
mind. It must be remembered that the former are verj^ fi*w in number, but, 
generally speaking, well educated, and in affluent circumstances; that they are 
accustomed and inclined to social correspondence, for which, from being cf>l- 
lected at jiarticular stations throughout the country, the)^ have great facilities ; 
and are comparatively little hindered from indulpng in it by the exjjense which 
it entails on them, being for the most part regardlevSS of the peemniary advantage 
which they might derive from a more careful attention to the weight of their 
letters, llie natives, on the other hand, are incalculably more numerous than 
thc?ir European fellow subjects. Upon tlie moderate assumption that there are 
2,000 natives for every European, and that not more than 1 per cent, of th(^ 
former can read and write, still there must be 20 natives for even" l'uro])ean 
who can oorrespond by the post without assistance, provided that the.mt*ans of 
pa} ing i)ostage are within their reach, and that the receipt and delivery of tlaii' 
letters arc fa(ilitated. But they are poor, and though well incJinid to corres- 
pond, greatly prevented from doing so by the present high rates of postage* to 
distant stations, and still more by the distance which separates the nniss of them 
from the nearest post-office, and by the consequent trouble, expenses um,er- 
tainty, and perhaps loss, which the receipt and dispatch of their letters involve. 

The occupations in which large numbers of natives are (nigagcd, connected %\ilh 
the internal trade of the country, are such as naturally to render their tjorrt s- 
pOndence on matters of business far more extensive tlnm that of Euro|K^aiis ; the 
greater part of the latter being engaged in the service of Gove rnment, and nol, 
under the necessity of writing letters except on their e wn personal concerns or 
those of their friends. With the improvement of the. means of communication, 
extension of trade, and the gradual spread of knowledge throughout the t^ountr}', 
the instructed and writing portion of the native community will contiinn* to 
bear an increasing ratio both to the rest of their fellow countrymen, and to the 
European residents in India^ But to the bulk even of tht^se the ?unount tlity 
can afford to expend on the postage of their letters must ever be a matte r of 
stric^t economical calculation. It may be regarded as certain that the uh.nost 
care will always be observed by the native community in keeping the weight oi‘ 
their letters within the minimum chargeable w^eight; and unless sonu* c'on- 
siderablc rcducjtion is made in the existing rates of postage to distant plaotv-^, 
they will continue to resort to ingenious contrivances for the purpose of saving 
expenditure under that he^d^ or avoiding it altogether. 

22/ The 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 


Extent of Euro¬ 
pean and natire 
oorrespondenoe* 


Importance of the 
element of wci{^ht. 


C'uit :rht. 


22. The comparadre numb(»r of nadye wd Euippeao ledem 

the course of one week* firom 39 of the principal po8t-office4 .in aitd dw 

North-west provinces, is shown in the margin. It would am>ear mm this that 
the nadve lettera are about three ^es as nuiuemus iis 
but as the statemant tndudes the General P4Mri^.ot^ dt (kdeattsi; ‘where the 
number of native exceeds that Of European letters by ordy ohe'f^Mt.^Ihe proa 
portion for the whole of In^ is probably s<M.ewhat h%her. Erm tf 
Native letters are written for ev^ one dispatched 'l^ Eiirdpeiha/Uie driioM-' 
stance indicates the existence of.'causes by wldtdi nadve coriespondebice '^t^l 
practicaUy restricted.t 

23. Whatever reduction in the rains of postage p^y be determined mi, wUl', 
of course benefit, though in difierent d^rees, all ra^ of sociriy; Wt it is not. 
to be expected, for the reasons above mentioned, that the correspondence of 
Europeans will very materially increase, or that the ^ancoa of the departmmit 
can ever be seriously affected one way or other by the correspondence of a few 
thousand indiriduals scattered over a vast and popidous. empire. It is to the 
increase of Native correspondence that the Government must look, not only 
for the support of the Fbst-offioe, mui the provirion of mdans to ptoitiote its 
efficiency and extend its usefulness, but for all the hmeficial results that have 
atfended thl establishment of a practicaUy .imrestricted commuidcatibn by post 
in the United Kingdom, and-may be expect^ with equal or grmiter ceahiinW to 
follow the adoption of a like measure in this country; greater, inasmuch as 
there is infinitely more room in India for the extension of intercourse by letter 
than there was in Great Britain in 1840, when the penny postage was established. 
It is, therefore, to a reform whidi shall chiefly meet the wants of the native 
community that the attention of Government must be directed. 

24. Another most important consideration inseparably connected with 

question of postage in India, arises from the fact that the mails are for the most 
paii; carried by foot runners, and from the consequent necessity for confining 
tiie weight of posted corresjgpndence vritl^ .ipaotimfole Umite. 

Fortunately the habits d|^|heJ^ople,coin^|g,^'this respect with necessUies 

of the Post-office, and have been stm further encouraged and confirmed since 
1839 by the liumation of single postage to letters not exceeding a quarter tolah 
in weight. Native letters are habituaUy written, and that without inconvenience, 
upon small scraps of the thinnest paper procurable, so that the chargeable 
weight of a quarter of a ^loh suffices to cover on all ordinary occasions the 
weight of a single letter. The actual weighty of 40,411 single letters posted at 
the Calcutta General Post-office wag found to be 7,1 lOj tolahs, or 29J per cent, 
below their maximum chargeable weight. The average weight of eadi letter 
is therefore little more than two-thirds of a quarter of a tolah. WhUe then, for 
reasons already stated, it would be imadvisable to reduce the unit of weight 
below a quarter of a tolah, it seems clear, on the other hand, that that weight is 
sufficient to meet the wants of the Native public; and this circomstanoe, com¬ 
bined with the urgent importance of restricting the weight of letters, affords 
ample ground for the conclusion that the present maximum weight of a single 
letter is the most suitable that could be adopted, and that ho change in this 
respect is desirable. One quarter of a tolah is equal to of an ounce,$ or 

littie 
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Paid. 

Bearing. 

1 

1 Total. 

INutive ^ - 

Etiropeati - ;; - - - 

11,704 

8,081 

S4,745 

5,888 

88,080 

18,744 

} 

19,S56 


50p9sa 


f 'tho nnnilier ^ ehnr^sHe inland letters despatched i|> one year fivm all ths post-oi$oea, under 
the'P«sttiiMter<.|^erBl of is e,S2d,eOO> of which prpbeUy four-fifths, or 13 eo,tKri‘are aativo 

lettow. :AfHtasm(r.'«lie- papuMion of the phmnoee ia whuA these post.offioes ete eftneted to he 
40i0i(M,b00, it-would appear that only one letter woe written among SI indiriduala ia a year. Ia the 
Uoited Kiagdom each iadividaal writee, oa aa average, 13 lettora ia the year, 
t Appendix (A), No. 10. 

i Nol«.—A tolah if e^uel to 180 gnuaa, of whioh theie an 7,000 ia the pound aroirdspidt. 
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little more than one-fifth of the maximhm weight of a single letter in the 
United Kingdom. . 

25, Haring.determined the unit of weight, we hare next to mnsider the scale scuic oi wcigiiu 
by which increasing postage should be ehsirged. It seems unnecessarj' to give Enrlosures. 
more than h passing notice to the plan of charging iwstage according to tlie 
number of-enclosures in a letter; for this has never been mlopted in India, and 
has ^n altogether «,bandoncd in the United Kingdom and in America on 
grounds which apply with greater force to this country than perhaps to any 
other in the world. The only advjuitagc that might la* expected to attend the 
adoption of this mode of charging letters, is the possii)le i-hecrk it would impose 
on the practice of clubbing; but the cheek would be most uncertain in its 
operation, and susceptible of easy evasion by the simple expedient of writing 
the required number of letters on a singU; sheet. On the other hand, it wotild 
occasion deep discontent in the minds of the public, and h«id. as it did in 
England, “ to a closer system of examination by the taxers than it seems jjrudeiit 
or Innnane to enet)urage.” 




^<5, At present, t)ie interval between the maximum chargeable weiglit on of < xi-tii.pj 
single and double lefters is three (juarters of a tolali, that is to say, a quarter of intcrxiii iM tuot n 
is the maximum weight of letters chargeable with single postage, and^jBe 
► fluids the maximum weight of letters chargeable witli double ])r)stage. T 
' 1830 the maximum w<‘igbt of a singh' h tter was one tolali, and of a doubh' lett^ 

^iWcyiioiahs. The change was made at tlu* suggestion of Captain Taylor, the Agent 
for Post-office Inquiries, simultaneously with a general redu(!tion of postage. 

could not have been comnded without some (H>usiderabl(‘ <liminution in 
the weight of letters. It was thought, and rightly so, that a quarter lolah was a 


suffic ient weight for an ordinary single letter, ])utit does not appear to have hvtni 
*TE3!BSeen that any iiK^onveiii(‘nee ivoiild result from leaving an inftTval lietweeii 
the weight of a singh* and double letter three times as great as thc' \v(‘igbt of the 
filWner. Tlie eoiisecjut'iiee, liowevc^r, seems to bav<* b(‘en lliat tlu‘ jiraetiec' of 
clubbing, though sincu^ JH39, 1 l; ^ 

to tlKM^xtenniiat 


iitt 


f 


Sit: his exjxmditure by th(^ minute dilfe 


IMBIP 


_ of ii ria tii e, aecii; 

cnees of j^lndl lairreiiey 

it appears unreasonable that the same charge should be made ufRbi a lettc'r just 
exceeding a quarter of a tolab in iveigbt, as upon on(^ weighing a full tolab ; in 
other words, that th(^ same charge should be madtjf^two articles, one of whi(‘li 
is four times as valuabli' as the otlier. And tbisl||Kug has undoubtedly eoii- 
tinued to encourage, to a certain extent, especially among the Mharwam^c' 
merchants, and persons in sen it'e at a distaiie<^ from their homes, thc^ ]>racti(‘e 
of enclosing a number of small hitters to th<' same phuM^ in one (^over, tlie toijil 
weight of whi(!h is not allowed to exceed one tolab. It must not, however, be 
supposed that this i)racti(!i‘ is universal, or that the average' weight of double 
letters approaches nearer to the maximum weight than in the ca.-'^e of single 
letters. ()n the contrary, the pra(rti(*c appears to be confin('d to jiarticular classes 
of the people, and, in fad, tb(^ average wciglit of 23,29!) double Idlers dis])attrhcd 
from tlie General Pust-offic^c at Calcutta has been found to )>e only SOj per <'ent. of 
the maximum chargeahle w^eight, or an almost iua])prt'('iabl(' fraction al)ov(M>ne- 
half a tolali.^ Ncverthi^less it is an object of some inqjortaniH' to diminish as far as 
possible the tendemey to this abuse ; and as tlie figiin's alxw' (plotted show that no 
groat inconvenitmee (!an be felt by the publit; by the ixduetion in tlu‘ w eiglit of a 
double Setter from one tolab to Inilf a tolab, while on the oilier hand it is of the 
utmost consequence to reduce the weiglit of the mails, and it does not appear 
that sniy grc'at practical inconvenience will bc^ felt in the Post-office by tin*, 
adoption of one intc'rmediatii grade of cliargeable weight, we are of opinion that 
the maximum weight of a double, letter should|^c half a tolab. 

27- We believe, speaking generally, that tl 




result of this change will b(^ Kffrct ojHi-.iKinir 


(especially if a low uniform rate of posUige be (jonceded) thfil the* hulk of native 
letters will be single and the bulk of Eurojieau letters double ; or, t o speak more 
generally still, that those to whom the expense of postage is a material ohjec^t, 
will be careful to keep the weight of their letters within a quarter of a tulah, 
and that those wrho ore comparatively regardless of their expenditure will send 

their 


t]ie half loliili 
tlie 

ivfifilit oi' a (loublf 
k'ta?*'. 
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PAPERS RELATINO TO THE 


^ale of weight 
above half a tolah. 


Plan proposed. 


Conditional on re¬ 
duction of postage. 


Considerations in 
favour of uniform 
rate. 


Effect of present 
rates on letters 
(‘orried between 
100 and 1200 
uiiles. 


their letters double. And this we conceive to be a plan the most acceptable to the 
community at large, and most advantageous to the department in every respect. 
The weight of a common sheet of note paper, inclosed in an envelope of ordinary 
size and thickness, is less than one^half a tolah. 


28. We do not advocate the adoption of a grade of chargeable weight inter¬ 
mediate between the half tolah and the tolah, because it appears to us that the 
object of preventing clubbing will be sufficiently met by limiting the weight of a 
double letter to one-half a tolah. The numbcT of letters weighing one-half a tolah 
and upwards, being inconsiderable (compared with those of smaller weight, no 
useful end would be gained by further multiplying the grades of the scale, and 
thereby increasing the labour of the Post-office. Moreover, as we propose to 
charge four rates, or quadruple posta” e, on letters of more than one-half a tolah, 
but not exceeding one tolah in weight, there seems no sufficient reason why the 
State should be deprived of any portion of the postage on those letters, the 
weight of which does not exceed three-quarters of a tolah. For the same rea¬ 
sons we propose: to abolish all the half tolah grades of charge above two tolahs. 


a^^>i 


29. The following, therefore, is th(i scale of weight which we recommend for 
option: 


On all letters not exceeding a quarter of a tolah in weight. One rate. 4 
„ wtiighing a quarter qf a tolah and upwards, 

but not ex(x*eding half a tolah - - Two rates., 

„ weighing half a tolah and upwards, but not 

exceeding one tolah . - - - Four rates. „ 

„ weighing one tolah and upwards, but not 

exceeding one tolah and a half - - Six rates, m 

„ weighing one tolah and a half and upwrards, 

but not exceeding two tolahs - - Eight rates. 


Four rates 



ditional tolah or fraction of a tolah. 


;ejJ>eing tor everj^ 

And we farmer reeoimnend that, as at pres«nit, no letter exceeding 12 tolahs 
in weight be n^ceived at any Post-offit^e for dispatch by dawk, except under 
spc'cial circuinstancM^s. 


30. We liave been unavoidably compelled to antieijiate in some*: measure the 
(|uestion of rates of postage, and to assume that the Governmtmt an* pre})ar(Mi to 
concedts if not an uniform rate, at least such a reduction of the rates on dis¬ 
tances above 100 miles as will compensate the public for the alteration in the 
scale of weight, f'or if no reduction or only an inconsiderable one be intended, 
then it is obvious that the scale proposed in the foregoing paragraph will only 
have the effec^t of increasing the postage on all or nearly all letters weighing half 
a tolah and upwards, without any corresponding nu^asiire of relief; and to this 
it would be far preferable that things should remain precisely as they are. One 
of the principal objects of the revised scale is to offer the greatest possible in¬ 
ducement to the public to lessen the weight of their correspondence, in order to 
provide more certainly for the carriage of the increased number of letters that 
may be expected to ensue upon a reduction of the rates of postage; but, if the 
anticipated reduction be withheld, no increase of correspondence can be looked 
for, and the neoessity for imposing any further restriction on the weight of let¬ 
ters will not arise. 


31. It has already been shewn that the cost of each letter to the State does not 
depend upon thc^ distance to which it is carried, the expense of those which are car¬ 
ried to the gr\*atest distance ^eing frequently less than of those which are carried 
only a few i^es. The number of chargeable letters which are now carried in one 
year throughout all India, to places not exceeding 100 miles,is 4,201,345» or 
41*57 per cent, of the whole number of chai^eable letters passing through the 
post. Of these 3,303.419 wi^igh less than a quarter tolah, and are charged with 
postage at the rate of half an anna each. The number of chargeabi^ tetters 
carried to places 100 miles and upwards, but not exceeding 200 miles apart, fa 

2,445,552. 
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2,445,.552^ or only 24*19 per cent, of the whole. Of these 1,073,216 weigh less 
than a quarter of a tolah, and are charged with postage at the rate of one anna 
each. Now if we take any given place in India, and describe around it a circle 
of 100 miles’ radius, and another circle of 200 miles’ radius, it is obvious that 
the fir(‘a comprised between the circumferences of the two concentric circles is 
veiy much greater than the area of the inner circle; and as the area of circles 
increases in proportion to the square of tlie radius, it will be found, on an 
average of (lentres, that the former contains about three times the number of 
towns, and three times the jwpulation of the latter. If correspondence were 
unrestricted by rates of postage differing according to distance, it can hardly he 
supposed that the number of letters written from any given town in India to 
places situated in the more distant but three times larger area, would be only 
one-half of tln^ number written to ])laces situated within tht‘ much small(*r area 
immediately surrounding it. Tlie number of letters will no doubt always b(‘ 
found to bear a certain ratio to distance; and in India, where the means of tra¬ 
velling are imperfect, and where intercoiumuni(nation is liarred h}^ difference of 
language, this ratio will be larger than in other (fountries. Yet, after making 
every alloxvant^e for the (arcumstances which tend to increase correspondence 
between places in proportion to their nearness, it must, to say the least, Ije 
ti|an^ht highly probable that in the instance before us the fact of the postagijpn 
d single lettfr being double in one case what it is in th(i other, has a very ecM- 
sidemblc effect in repressing communication between places more distant from 
each other than J 00 miles. 

32. In like manner, the area comprised between the circumferenees of 200 

and 300 mih^s’ radius to which the postage on a single letter is two annas, is 
fiv(‘ times as great as the area of the innermost circle; and j'et the corresixmd- 
ehee between plac’es from 200 to 300 miles distant from each other is only one- 
fourth of the eorrespondenec* passing b(*twe(^n within 100 miles. Again, 

the area of the belt to which the thret‘ anna rsite of single jiostage ajiplies, tin* 
breadth of whielui^,JtUOj«^ of the inn«Tmo.'| 

circle, wjiilejjjp (ynTespondence su^4<^^aUQ^ tliat r^Q about two'sev(*nthft 

of the eorrespoiidence subject to the half anna rate. Some af^waiiee must 
made for the break of tin* larger circles, h)' the lim* of sea coast and the houii- 
dari(‘s of foreign territory; hut, after all, it cannot he doubted, even in this vi(‘\v 
of the case, that tlu' present nites of postages operate as a (loiisiderahle check ovs 
('orresponderiee between distant places. i 

33. From the great difference between the numbc'r of letters (jonveyed t.o 
tan(*es not (*-\ceeding 100 miles, and of thos(^ carried to distances not ('xci (ding 
200 miles, two important inferences may h(‘ drawn ; first, that a rate tjf postage 
higher than half an anna on single letters under a (juarter tolah in weight does 
not meet the wants of the publics, or enable them to communicate by post as 
freely as they would in the absence of this restriction; and secondly, that if the 
postage on single letters sent 200 miles and upwards were reduced to one anna, 
they would not be likely to increase more tlian one-half as much as if the postage 
were reduced to half an anna. 

34. Uniformity of postage, without reference to di.stance, is recomhiended by 
its simplicity, by its fairness, and by the facilities it gives for the introduction of 
otlier improvements into the department. Combined with a low raie of charge, 
it forms the conspicuous and chief benefit which the monopoly of the carriage 
of letters enables the Government to confer upon the whole body of its subjects, 
by almost annihilating distance, and placing it within the power of every indi¬ 
vidual to communicate freely with all parts of the empire. It makes the Post- 
office, what under any oth^r system it can never be, the unrestricted means of 
diffusing knowledge, extending commerce, and promoting in every way the 
social and intellectual improvement of the people. It is no longer an experi¬ 
ment, having been introduced with eminent success into the United Kingdom, 
os well as into the United States of America, France, Spain and Russia. It is 
advocated by every officer of experience connected with the department in 
India, and W every individual who has been consulted in the# course of {his 
inquiry; ana it has already been recommended by three out of the four subor¬ 
dinate Governments. 
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85. We proceed to adduce some of the voluminous evidence and opinionB we 
have colle(!ted as to the effects of the present rates of postage on corres*- 
ponden(?e, the inodes in which they lead to evasion of the duty, and the probable 
consequences of adopting a low uniform rate of postage on letters without refer¬ 
ence to distance. 

3(i. jVIr. Tayler, the Post-mastergeneral of Bengql, is of ojiinion that the 
present rates of inland postage undoubtedly prevent Hie public from writing 
letters, which they would write if the rates were lower. 

37* Mr. Riddell, the Postmaster-general of the North-west Provinces, an 
officer whose intimate knowledge of the details of the department, and the close 
attention he has paid to the means by which the Post-office may be made most 
largel)^ available to the Native public, entitle liis opinion to special regard, writes, 
“ I consider that the present rates of postagt^ act as a bar to correspondent^e; 
all classes are affected by them, but especially the poorer natives at a distanc^e 
from their homes. '^Tliere is sc^arcely any limit to the increase which may 
rationally be expected if (Government will grant the boon of a low uniform 
postage. The inquiries which I have made since 1846 have satisfied me that 
the best rate would be half an anna for each quarter tolah. It is not fair to 
assume that correspondence will not increase, and then calimlate the loss to 
revenue on a rediu^tion of postage. It (an be proved with almost iq^tliematical 
certainty that the corresj)ondenee of the country is now kept down by the 
restrictions placed on it. The comparatively large number of half-anna letters 
j)rove that a low rate of postage induces correspondence. Of the large number 
of post-offi(res which have been opened since I receivt^d charge of the offic^e of 
Postmaster-general, North-west P^o^’inces, there is not one which does not pay 
its own expenses. I would particularly draw atUmtion to the number of letters 
posted at towns in w’hich there are no Eurt^pean residents; the postage collec^h^d 
is generally not so large as where there are even a few Europeans, but the 
number of letters is comparatively greater. You will observe, however, that at 
those towns a very small proportion of letters pay more than one anna as postage. 
With an uniform rate of postage the^ number of post-offices would be largely 
increaserd, and the revenue wouki reap the henefit of the distant (correspondence, 
of which it is now in a great measure deprived by means of the present system 
of ('lubbing.^’ 

38. Mr. Ravenscrofl, the Postmaster-general of Bombay, considers that the 
present rates of inland letter postage prevent the publicc from writing letters 
which they would otherwise write, lie is of opinion tliat the poorer classes of 
Europeans and natives, who have not the mc^ans to pay the present heavy 
postage rates, are the (class of i>ersons chiefly affected by siucli prevention ; 
the high postagee for long distances amounting almost to a prohibition against 
communication. 

He further states, ^rh(i basis of p(3stal imjirovcment in this country must 
unqu(*stionably b(c, if ^ not the adoption of one uniform rate of postage, at least 
the adoption of reduced rates; corninilsory prepayment of postage, or the use 
of stamijs ; the abolition -of the privikege of franldng, and of all exemptions from 
postage, whether in favour of in(iividutds or of institutions; and the introduction 
of a more simple system than that which now exists, and which from its com¬ 
plexity has not only not answered the tjocpectations of the community, but has, 
it is to be feared, opened a wide door for fraud on the part of the subordinate 
ppstal fun<ctiouaries. 

A uniform rate of postage, without reference to distance, will no doubt 
involve a large sacrifice, «rhai>s gjreater than may be consistent with the 
resources of the ,$tate, (consftlering tha.t the postal revenue of this PresideUcy is 
very much j(‘ss thaq the ch^ges. The consideratioriii which led to thfe adoptiion 
pf ttie j^nny postage in I'ngland do not apply to tnffia, and I think it Svbufa be 
in vain to expect that such S, measui^ would be attended in this counity't^th 
the i^ame ix‘sults winch hav| been produced in pilr ii'ativle land. 
be no d^mbt that ia reduct|on of postage here wiB a tendefii^ tO iher^^se 
.corr!^sp(.>udencc' am<3|n^t Europeans ancl n^^^ if 

ijaj’e.people ih post their fetters; and if tfie ^is 

commimfeatibn be adopted, I am hopetful that postal reform 
a large sacrifice of revenue as is now anticipated. 

A gliding scale of postage, according to distance and weight, would, I ^ink, 

be 
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be-perpetuating the worst features of the present objectionable system, and I , am 
therefore of opinion that postage -should be levied according to weight only, 
and without reference to distance.” 

^The Bombay Chamber of Commerce state that “there.is a general impression 
among members that it would be proper and advantageous to reduce, the rates 
of postage charged at present on private letters, especially on those coming 
from long distances and, ^rierally, all parties in tliat Presidency who have 
been consulted, concur in the expediency of lowering the pr»‘Sent high rates for 
long distances, and consider that a great impetus would be thereby given to 
correspondence. 

39. Mr. Bennett, the Deputy Postmaster-general of Bengal, is of opinion Mr. Bennett’s 
that the present rates of postage prevent the public, and especially the opinion, 
poorer classes, from writing letters and sending communications which other¬ 
wise they would write or send, and lead them to evade the payment of postiige, 

in various ways. 

40. The postmasters in all the Presidencies are, with very few exceptions. Opinion of Post- 
nnanirrious in opinion that the present rates are far too high, and that they nmstns. 
operate as a serious che(;k on correspondence in general, and especially on that 

of natives in service far from their homes, of Mhairwarree and other merchants 
and traders, and of military officers. 

41. Tlic Madras Chamber of Commerce, as a body, warmly advocate. nHluced Miwlrns ciimnbor 
rates, and an universal scale for distance ; and many of its members, as indi- »<' Conimpipo. 
viduals, have recorded their opinion that the present rates press heavily on the 

natives, ami that their own mercantile correspondence would be enlarged undei 
reduced postal charges. The collectors and magistrates of that Preswlency, who, 
from their constant daily intercourse with all ranks and classes, have more mnjde 
means than fall to the lot of other public men of ascei*taiuing the wishes of the 
p<*oplc, and of becoming acquainted with their wants, and who, from being 
generally ex-^sfficio postmasters, have the best means of forming opinions upon 
the quc'stiun, bayr^^ veiy^ generally expressed their opinions in favour of a large 
reduction of postage. They entertain i!b doubt that such u myjisure would he 
hailed as a great boon by the people, and he followed by a considerable increase 
of (!orrespondence. They consider that )>resent rates for long disteuces are 
more or less obstructive to Europeans, and weigh heavily on the native com¬ 
munity : and they anticipate that their itHiuetion would he powerful for good, 
in promoting a free interchange of communication between all classt's. And all 
the natives of the Madras Presidency who have expressed an opinion, have given 
it decidedly in favour of reduction. 

42 . The Trades Association in Calcutta report that correspondence among Calcutta Tn-do 
the members of their, own body is affected by the present rates of postage, and AsKociatiou. 
that under an uniform rate, even of an anna upon the quarter tolah, it would 

probably increase in various degrees up to ten-fold. They are further of opinion 
that the corresjmndence of all classes is similarly affected, and especially that of 
the poorer sort of natives in service at a distance from th(‘ir homes, which, 
owing.to this cause, and to defects in the system of delivery, is rarely sent 
through the post-office. 

43. The replies of numerous private persons who have been consulted and Opinions of 

e'xamined upon the subject are concurrent to the stime effect. private pcr.sons. 

^ 44 . Pestonjee Dhunjeebhoy, a partner of the Parsec firm of Dossabhoy Pcstonjee Plmn- 
Framjee Cama & Co., in Calcutta, states that all the letters sent by the finn jcd'iiov. 
to parties in Bombay are enclosed in their letters to their correspondents there. 

If they were to send each letter separately, the postage would bo much l^eavier. 

When n< 9 ys affecting the price of opium arrives from China, or on an opium 
, sale day, they have to send circulars to several persons in Bombay. These they 
lithograph .on shps of tlun paper, and send under cover to their correspondents, 
by whom they are distributed. T^ey sometimes send as many os 60 or 100 of 
these slips in one letter. If an anna were charged 011 eatffi letter hot exceeding 
a quarter itolahj the firm would certainly send all their letters separately, unit not 
ihinh ,of enclosing them to their correspondents. Tlie number df letters would 
also greatly increase. 

* 87 . ' 03 45. Baboo 
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45. Baboo lliiin Anund, Cilomashta of the house of TaiTachund Gunessam 
Doss, of ('al(!uUa, bfink(*rs and merohauts, states that at present the practice of 
th(^ tirin is to eiK^lost* all letters for the upper provinces in a letter to their cor¬ 
respondent at Benares, by which means a e.onsiderahle amount of postage 4s 
sav('d. It would not be worth while to do this if the postage were reduced. 
If tin* rat<^ were one anna on every letter not exceeding a (juarter tolah, the cor- 
rt'spondfauie of the firm would be. at least four times as great as it is at present. 
To i)la(^t^s where they now write once a week, they would write daily, and letters 
no\v sent under one (‘over would be posted separately. The present rates of 
])ostage affect the poorer class(»s who leave th(4r homes at a distance, and come 
to (’alimtta for employment. These peojde (‘orrespond with their families as 
often as th<‘y can, but an* tpute unable to pay the ])ostage themselves. The 
tiriii pays the ])ostagt‘ on tlu' letters of its sc'rvants. y\ll those who reside in the 
saiiK* ^'illagt^ are made to write on small pi(H*(\s of thin ])a]>er, so that the whole 
wdien ('n(*los(‘(l in one cover may not excecnl a quarter tolah. About 30 or 40 
of th('S(‘ bundles art‘ sent every month. The (;oiTespt)uden(U‘ of theses people 
would grc^atly iiierc‘asi‘ if the ])ostage on eacdi hdter were* n^ducofl to an anna. 
Every man would w rite se[)arately, and at greater length, and more letters would 
be wTitteii. A similar iiunoase would take placje in the nunil)er of lctt(Ts sent 
to them from their homes. Tlieix^ are a vast number of persons of this descrip¬ 
tion ill Calcutta whose corr(*si)onden(?e would greatly iiuTease if the raters of 
])Ostage were reduced. Thert^ are also many small dealers in Calcutta who are 
less able to bear the expense of postage than this firm, and to whom a reduction 
is an object of gi’cater iinportanc(‘. 

46. Moonshee Ameer Ali, a Vakeel of the SuddiT Court in (Jalculla, states 
that he w^rites to his clients as often as lie has ot^casion to do so, charging them 
with ]>ostagi‘. If the.rates were lower his clients would probably write to him 
moi\‘ frequently, and he would have to answer their lett(*rs. His scTvants, who 
mostly (H)ine from B(‘har, are jmuTiited by the present rat<^ of postag<; from 
writing to tludr friemds, and generally Jisk him to enclose their lett(*rs, whicdi are 
written on small scra])s of very thin paper, in tliosc^ which he writ(‘S to his owm 
Halations. They would write oftener to^^theur families if the postage w^c^e lower, 
as those whose homes are within 100 miles from Calcutta constantly do. 

17. Baboo Nilrnttun Holdar, a rc^sident of Cal(!utta, states that the rat(‘s of 
jjostagt^ for short distances are considered vctv light, and that peojile an' not in 
the least prevented from wTiting by them. But to plae<‘s as distant as Patna, 
and to tlu' wliole of the U])])er provimjes, the cost of sc'uding a hitter ciheeks 
e(OTespondenee. H(* has a brother at Benares whose' family reside in his house 
at Calcutta. 'Hiey would write to him every week if they could; but, as the 
postagT is six annas, the}' are precluded from writing oftentT than untie a month. 
He has also correspondents at Lucknow and Muttra; but, the postage being 
eight annas and upwards, he does not communicate witli them as often as he 
wishes. 


Buboo Nihai 
(hunii. 


Baboo Sookmul. 


48. Baboo Nihai Cliund, a jeweller and cloth merchant of Moorshedabad, 
states that he is prevented by the present rates from writing to liis corres- 
poncUmis at Mirzapore and Benares as often as he would wish. He is now in 
the habit of putting off writing to his agents until l^i lias collected instructions 
for several days. If the rate were lower he would wnte much more frequently; 
in short, whenever he had anything to write about. 

49. Baboo Sookmul, of the firm of Nehalchund Indcrchund, of Moorsheda¬ 
bad, hankers and dealers in' bills of exchange, states that the business of the 
firm with distant places is vefy limited, and that hence a reduction of postage 
on letters to distsmt places would not lead to much increase in their corres¬ 
pondence ; but the personal correspondence of tliose whf) live at Moorshedabad 
and in other parts of Bengal, but have left their relations in RajpootaJia, would 
greatly increase. He has himself many relations at Bikaneer to whom he writes 
occasionally; but as he cannpt afford to send his letters separately, on account 
of the post^, he usually geb a friend, who happens to be writing to Bikaneer, 
to iiudose his letter in the same cover. If the postage were reduced to one 

he would write four or five letters every month, instead of one every tw^o or 
three months. There are several hundreds of such persons at Moorshedabad, 
and many at Rungpore, Dinagepore, and other places, all of whom , would 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly write many more letters by the post if the postage were reduced 
to one anna. Letters written to these people by their friend^ in Bikaneer are 
now sent inclosed in packets not exceeding a tolali in weight. Every one of 
these would be sent separately if charged only one anna, and where one letter 
is now written by post, hve or six would go. 

50. Baboo Hurruckchund Sahoo, of Benares, banker, states that dthough his Hurmck- 
correspondence might not be affected by a reduction of postage, yet that those 

to whom a few annas is a consideration are previ‘nt(‘d from writing by the pre¬ 
sent rates, and that, if ihvy were lower, the eorres])()ndenee of such persons 
would undoubtedly increase. ,, 

51. Baboo Obhyram Mharwaree, the Gomaslita of the wealthy firm of Luch- Baboo Obhyram 
meechund Radhakishen, of Muttra, states that hv sends about 80 or 100 hitters 

by post every month. Formerly, when the King of Lucknow’s and Poorun 
Mull’s dawks were in existence, he used to write 30 or 40 letters every day; 
but since they have b< en suppressed he has been obliged to cnmtract his corres¬ 
pondence in Consequence of the heavy rates of postage. Letters used to go by . 

Poorun Mull’s dawk either for one anna or one and a half ainau according 10 * 

distance, but now a quarter tolah leit<T to Jyepoor c^osts four annas, and to 

Bombay or Lahf)re six annas. If half an anua were charged 011 all letters not 

exceeding a quarter of a tolah in weight, his correspondence w^ould gnatly 

increase. Many more letters would be written, and an immense number wdjicli 

are now inclosed in others would be sent separately. At present, hoondies 

croining from a distancic arc not separately acknowledged, but the custom is to 

wait until several have arrived from the same quarter, and then ackiiowl(‘dge 

them at once. letters of poorer people would vastly increase. At pres(*nt, 

those living at a distance from their homes are debfirred from writing, exctqit 

when they (;an get their hitters inclosed in those sent by some other person. 

52. Mr. J. G. (Jordon, agent at Benares for the General Steam Navigation Mr. J. Q. Gordon. 
Company, states that, by the rules of the Company, yiarcels are not deliverable 

except on presentation of bills of lading, one of which is given in Calcutt^i for 
each pa(;kage shipped. But the shippers, in ordt*r to save postage, frequently 
do not send these hills to their correspondents at Benares, but furnish them 
with a list of the packages with niimhers and marks, wdiich the corresiiondents 
present to tl:e agent at Benares in order to obtain delivery. He usually com¬ 
plies with a demand made in this way by known r(*?pcctabh' persons, hut many 
he is obliged to refuse If the postage were lower, these bills of lading w ould 
be sent by j)ost invariably. He further states that the rates of postage prevent 
Mahajuns and others from acknowledging the receipt of remittances. has 
agents at (,-awnpore and other places who draw^ bills on him. Thes(‘ bills are 
bought by native Mahajuns, and remitted to Benares wliere thi'V are presented 
to him for payment. But in order to satisfy the remitters that the bills have 
been paid, and so to ensure the ready sale of fiiture drafts, be is obliged to 
return tin? aekiiowdedgments of the holders to his own agents that they may be 
shown to the remitters. 

53. Bucktaur Mull and others, Mahajuns of Mirzapore, state that it is now the Mahajuna of Mir- 
practice for several houses to combine daily and make up packets of letters for zapore. 

the same place, so that each packet shall weigh a little less than one tolah. 

Each of these packets contains from six to ten letters, all weighing less than one 
quarter tolah, whi(^h would be sent separately if the postage was Only two pice. 

They are now daily beset with applications from persons to enclose small private 
letters in those whit;h they sen<l on business to distant j)laces. 'These they 
would refuse if the postage were lower, and especidly if the scale of weight 
ascended by one-quarter tolahs. 

54. Kunhaya Lall and others, merchants and bankers of Agra, sthte that Mahajuns of Ajrra. 
great increase of correspondence will follow a decrease of postages to one-half 

anna the one quarter tolah for all distances. Tliis was the rate at which the old 
Hindoostanee dawks carried letters, and then many more wert; written, At 
present it is a common practice among merchants to put off writing letters until 
there is an accumulation qf intelligence to communicate, instead of writing M ery 
day, as would be the case but for the present rates of postage. Tlie present 
rates of postage are peculiarly oppressive to the poorer classes. Numbei *8 
of persons, who leave their homes in search of employment, are unable to com- 
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muntcate with their families durii^ their absence. It is onljc when seroral 
people from the same village hiq>pen to be at the same place that they write 
letters, and then they club together and put several letters under one cover, or 
write them on the same sheet. 

5.5. The Merchants of Bhewanee and Sirsa state that the number of letters 
would increase four or five fold, if an uniform rate of half an anna were charged 
for all distances; and this opinion is generally entertained by all the native 
merchants of the North-west Provinces who were consulted on the subject. 

56. There is one source from which correspondence under a low uniform rate 
of postage may be expetited largely to increase, and that is the issue of circulars 
by tradesmen and persons in business, espedSally at the presidency towns, to 
residents in the interior of the country. Among many others who have given 
their testimony on this point, we may allude to Messrs. R. C. Lepage & Co., 
and Messrs. W. Thacker & Co., booksellers of Calcutta, the fonner of whom 
state that dnmlars, notices, advertisements and correspondence of this kind 
would he increased, whereas under the present system the Post-office is in a 
measure closed against such communications; and the latter say that they 
would send out at least four times as many circulars as they do at present. 
Messrs. D. Wilson & Co., provisioners, state that they would adopt this mode 
of addressing their customers, instead of advertising in the newspajiers, and that 
the number of their circulars would probably reach 3,000 monthly. 

5/. We may here mention more particularly the principal modes by which 
the payment of postage is ordinarily evaded. They are the following: 

1 . By clubbing. 3. By Baugh}' Parcels. 

2 . By private Dawks. 4. By private Messengers. 


Tiio practice of The clubbing of letters has become in Bombay itself, and in many of the 

clubbisijr. large towns of the interior of that Pre.sidency, and of the North-west Provinces, 

a regular trade, in which a number of persons, who call themselves native 
imstmasters, engage. These parties collect letters, and open shops for their 
receipt, to all parts of India where they have agents. These the}' make up into 
I)ackets for dispatch, and forward through the regular Post-office ; receiving in 
like manner packets addressed to them, containing a number of separate letters, 
for distribution among those who employ them. 


Description of tlio 
practice in the 
Bomhav Prcai- 
denev. 


59. Mr. Ravenscroft, the Postmaster-general, thus describes the system : 

“ lliere are in Bombay six Parsees, who daily attend at this office at regular 
hours, and call themselves native postmasters; these men make a decent liveli¬ 
hood by the clubbing system. Tliey receive large packets (some of them con¬ 
taining 50 and 60) of letters, on which the regulated postage has been either 
pjiid or charged aticordiiig to weight. The letters enclosed therein are delivered 
according to weight; 3 wnh* are liable to one pic, and so on in proportion; 
and when it is considered that this rate is very low, vrithin the means of the 
jjoorest man, and that the natives generally correspond little except on matters 
of business, and then as briefly ns po.ssihle, it seems beyond the power of the 
State effectually to check the practice. 

“ The only remedy that suggests itself, (and that may he ennsidered illiberal 
and objectionable in the present day) is to declare that a person delivering 
a letter or letters received through this or any other Post-office, under cover to 
his address, for any money payment, or for any consideration whatsoever, shall 
be fined for ever}' letter found (o he so delivered in Ihe sum of 50 or 100 rupees; 
one-half or two-tliirds of the fine going to the informer. A few examples would 
tend materially to check the practice, and perhaps in time might put an end to it. 

“ With regard to out-stations, where the clubbing system is carried to a 
much greater extent than ^ere, it has been suggested that ‘ Receiving Houses’ 
be established in the prinrapal towns, so as to afford greater facilities to the 
natives to post their haters. 

“ It has likewise been proposed that the Warria, or Receiving Houses, estab¬ 
lished by natives in many, of the principal towns in the interior^ be licensed. 
At these houses the native^ post their letters at a reduced postage, and these are 
made up into packets, and- regularly forwarded through the Government Post- 
office. The licensing system could tibt be introduced except by a legi^bstive 

enM^ment, 


* la Bombty 40 " wala” go to the toldi. 
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'CowdltBitfl^' |6r'ib.woal«£ be -iwriaiffc totiieenaa;.wwtgj^ilWMMM«»v iwi l «^ 
aMmt imid p(nMiajr''-l0|n]fe 

power^I dO'Boii'ifaii^/'wbdia.be'ewdMfd^ '--f/)’-;! - .; 

Ajod Hr. Hanison, the posfciiiaBiKr in Qusears^ x^epe^ 

ibHowse ‘i ■->. ,. r» •:■; '>'■.,••• >;■,!,;« i,-.tA« ..vn.- 

'. **'^aceiie!'a»»nn:^»aettfc>fiMBr j en ^ Bnaflrin bouneg bn. 'eeayn^’ q wjjfB ^^ 

the befan^ reqp«etii*eiy. to BowSiand ICheeaMdBxiid^ >il(tK»>lClBn4 

sing, Bjrtnai^ee' axid Ck)i>im ^ Utejr do' ndt njfi|)ea^ 

to ham bpnEi ^eb^biieibed uiid«P;lhfe,BaBinti<».flf arg; cmojietent aBtlBad*y» ncpr^wn 
ti»n 4*d<B ^ litMdr establisbv^ be.'nfceartxai^ truii wf degree of aiccwmifr bnt 
accow^ASgree hi statiw them bo be in. eidbBtwoce,for vfiar^,|nanir macss brnee^ 
^obaUy,,l^Tiog<i?eeeivw ,tbe nnmtem^iti^ s^^ of tbae^and the oouolie- 
nanoe of authoxities Idr time, ben:^, they .bam aitawed, tbch^ present 
imp«ptance.r The natiue cif their tniinsat^ons is briefly 
Twsrxies.em- unconneot^ sdth each otber* in foot to alLappeatamMsSiare bsyetevate 
rivals, eaeb’'Secsnmg to' do bis utmost to qn/mk tbe otbee, in order th^monopcdiae 
as much more of tbe business as be can. Tb^ beep upan mfolbliwlwnent ai undern 
strappers, who go about daily collecting iett^ thiaongbout ibe town ». these are 
then maifo ,up ix«to packets in. tkhe fbr dimntch by the tHrdinaxy dawk to the 
address oftbenr sevewagantnat.Bcnnbfi^, Bncal^ Deesa, Baroda»Ajxneve, Bailee, 
&c. These packets yacy.,m weight foom. one to ten tcdefas and niiore,..and con¬ 
tain each from 10 to ^ l^ttem. more or less. The lowest wefgbt reccgnieed by 
the Fost-oiBce regulation fo a quarter tolah.. The generalij^ of natiye letters 
weigh infinitely less thaii rills ; indeed, written as they genCralfr are, bn remark¬ 
ably thin small jneoes. of pap^,, they often weigh no mm^ than a wal, or the 
32nd part of a tolah, yet are chargeable at postal rides With half single or 

a narter-toiah postage. With a view, therefore, to avoid this and similar charges, 
Se simders <xf such letters. Instead of poeting them dwectiy in the post-omoe, 
resort to the warria houses, where -they are only charged at so much per wal, 
which is prepaid, end I hriicwe a furriter charge of aquarter anna onearaa fotter, 
irrespective of weighty bt mnde by tMdr agents (Ht its delivery. Tha% for 
instance, on a letter of Ehc wafo* weight to Bombay, for which we wmdd ^Miige 
three annas, wrwitbhi quarter tblsh, sevmi |dce are -only levied by the warria s 
on one of 10 wals, ibr which we would charge six annas, as shove a quarter tolahv 
11 pice are only levied by tbe warria, and so on. In sbo^, have a 

regular table of standard charges in- proporrion tb weight for all letters, where¬ 
soever sent, which is perfectly well understood amongst the natives. .The saving 
that is effected to the senders of these infinite small advices by this arrang^hent, 
is comparatively immense in the a^r^ate, and the patronbge these Warrles 
meet with in. consequenbe eventutdly result in izorresponding profits., This is 
wltot may be said to be an outline of the extent of what the warrias dp for 
themselves and the community. As r^ar^ the postal department, the arrange¬ 
ment in question is otie of the most objectionable in its present working that can 
well imagined, for just in proportion as it affords a saving to the native cor¬ 
respondents and profit to the warrias, it is injurious to and defracts frnin the 
postal revenue; as, were it not for the fariUty offered by these houses for the 
traififinissloix of such liettprs as aboWe described, at such small'cost, in the way 
ntohiione^ It is Evident the transmitters of them would, as the only opeifing for 
ritocly csoh^intitiicarion, have ttt flock to the Post-office, and be glad of the cippor- 
turtity • %h^'the rfgulab^' pbsfo^ vh«t would be reaHsed bn meir lettm, '^all 
- WoWd of coarse very falrburably augment the postal,re’«^“«®-’* 

the waririas'accbrffing to ‘die system-just described, conolst in 
fegtflwtht; ^b^ tb iflusfra^ bow they bre derived, and frbtnWbom, 
^'liitibbibb sUTOotie' that a packeit ebntaining 80 letters sent by al many 
l^lgbhl^ tblahs, was dispatched frpfo rids tb 

"Bui^^ibto'yb riie rata of ificepet wal bn each lett^ wss'cffiargedhy 
th^ warria frpxp ri}e senders, which in ail bring birti 320'pic;e, cor the spm 

of i^jr. 3. on ; packet would be Jfs. 3. 12. ; deduct this 

axi^biint^;a4' p^fl" tfo-’ tWaiSmii^bn, from the if«; 6, will leave 

jftk l. '4;;p« tod -to ^ piee bn e^h letter on 

l&m 'll'' JitIn. ' VmiI''''' kVJ't " 'V!*v«nW*'V«vn cfe I*. nif 


■^‘Tbe 

cefin ’cwf’_ 
We Wili'1 

bmbayi 


debve: 



or 


lettfeflB,' ^Ves'^the 'WMria a cl^tir pirt>fit of 
whiM%1^i^^l^e'^. 12 to the senders, and depriV-ei GpVemmmt 
on a sing^ pach^t. only of 10 tolahs ; and there is not'a day'thWb. 
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puses but what each of these four wairiu do oot^post more tlmi^ mie ^ch 
padcet; indeed the nu^r pelt of the tnotmie on Om '^ OiAweird this 

office, is comprised of the payments made by these wirrias. ^ 'if eaqh ef 
these 80 letters were obliged to be sent separately; through the Post-office^ the 
total amount of postage leviable on them would be Es. 1$; and how many each 
fifteens may not be cmouloted upon, were it not for the hurtful tendmicy tfam; 
practice, so acutely devised and so ^Idly put into force by these warrias,. has to 
our posM arrangement. 


60. Mr. Ravenscroft ^es a statement exhibiting ah estimate or approxima¬ 
tion of the number.of clubbed letters, &c., posted and received at some of the 
post-offices* in his range for five months, from which it would appear that, 
miriii^ that period, in five post-offices under his control, 5,484 packets, c on- 
tainhig 108,511 letters, or about 20 letters to each packet, were received, and 
4;42B packets, containing 108,603 lettem, or a little less thmi an average of 25 
to a packet, were dispatched. The postmaster at Indore states: “I am per¬ 
sonally a vdtness to the clubbing practice which is caried on systematioally at 
Indore. ’ Not a mail corned from Bombay in which enclosure to the extent of 
from 12 annas to Rs. 1. 8. are not sent to well-known individuals in the city of 
Indoreand so well aware are they of the inapplicability of the present regulation 
to them, that the names of the self-appointed postmasters are printed on their 
covers.” 

61. A Post-office Committee, which was assembled in Bombay in 1837, in 
allusion to this subject, stated that they were of opinion that these native post¬ 
masters relieved the department from much trouble in the delivery of letters 
to obscure persons, whom it would be difficult and sometimes impossible to find; 
they recommended that packets to the address of native postmasters should be 
charged postage in a rapidly increasing ratio, so as to make the amount received 
approach nearer than it now does to ^e postage which each letter would bear in 
its detadied state. The following is the rate they recommended: 

1 tolah wdght to be (X>n8idered a single letter. 

1 ^ ditto - ditto - ditto - a double ditto. 

2 ffitto - ditto - ditto - a triple ditto. 

2 i ditto - ditto - ditto - quadruple ditto. 

And BO on in like proportion. 


62. The practice of clubbing letters^ has been recognised by Government, as 
appears from a letter from the Secretary to the Government of India to the 
Clxief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, No. 515, doted 18th October 
1837 j in reference to the petition of a Parsee named Merwanjee Furdoonjee, one 
of the persons engaged in the trade; in which it is stated that he “ will be 
entitled to send parcris of letters by the Govemmmit dawk, payii^ according to 
the wright, and to receive remuneration for the local distribution, which is 
quite a (Cerent thing from conveying letters by dawk for hire on liis own 
account.” 


63. In . considering the question of letter postage, it has l^een already stated 
that it would not ^ expe^nt to make the post^e of a letter depend on its 
being written on a ringle sheet, not containing any enclosures. The introduc- 
tion of thehalf tolah weightbetween the present quarter and one tolah will have 
effect in some degree of remed}dng the evils above described; but it will 
not be feasible, nor would it be equitaUe, to adopt ^n respect to such packets a 
(j^erent rate of cba^ fro^i that applicalde to covers in general; and no scale 
could he devised which sbipuld have the effect of brii^ng each lettm under 
tayAUon, so long as lettersjcan be written on such extremely fine paper as to 
admit seven Intern and a h^ndee within the weight of a quarter tolah, which 
the Postmaster-geaeca^f,^l|adras reports has actually occurred. 

’^4. It canndt be doubti^ that this practice has been occaricm^ th some 
'd^ree by th^ absence of lacilltids for postfngt and receiviiig letters lip^' the 
native comnumity. In m4ny of the large towns in the Mdiis^ ther^ are tA 
present ,po post-offices oped to the public, and no deliveries of le^rs are hade 


bf*ea 

1 AuppojKid to have its riae ifta deaira to sara poitage, wheroas tbo want of ikoiiity for posting letters U 
tbo oanso. The writers of them do not save any tbiu'^, and morebyer. hare to risk their ietters in 
eh 
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iVciCe.— The late Postmaster in the Deeean states, The elubllinir sretem has erntateottsl 
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uumbecof 

cannot btit‘re6e«ii|m<^ 

ait tiidi* asm boaiies^ and reoeir^d folF iheopt . 

reiiefihg Ifliein of the rieicesrity of -waStiiiff the “greater part of a ,. „ 

a letter at GoVernmeit Ofllc^'or of waiting there In tW 
receiving, one. . When the requisite facilities have been afforded, wd^j|>QStage 
reduced in the n^ner proposed^; there can no longer be any occasion t<> recog¬ 
nize this, traffic in t^ reodpt and ds^very of haters; butthe exdnsive privile^ 
of collectn^ a.nd delivering, as well as of canying for, hire, should be seeured 
by law to the post-office. 


65. The establishment of private daw]^.is another way in. which postage is. 
evaded. Some of the po^l authorities of ^ MohissU have stated th^ in their 
opinion private dawks exist, hut. th^ ha^e not, for the most,part» been able to 
bring forward any specific instanps. Th^ are ralmy such dawks in states 
bordering on our territories; but' these do not. come within tbe^ Act which 
secures to the Groveraor-general qf India in Council the foeduaive right of con'^ 
ve}dng letters by post for hire, from pl^e to place witlun. the territories of the. 
Cast India Company. Most of the native powexs have iheir own dawks,, smsae 
of which pass through portions of om* territories; bat in tbdbr own districts, as 
above stated, these ^wks do not come witlun the provisions of the Ihw.. 


66 , The Postniaster-gcneral of Bombay says, on ihe snbjeet of-private dawks : 
“ I have not been able to ascertain the nmn^r of.these dawks which now run 
w&hin my range. There are ;a great numy of tibem in various pa^ of the 
country, and there can be no questiem that they are very pxqumciai to the 
Government postal revenue. It is extxemely difficult, if not impossible, to bring 
home to the parties concerned the offence of carrying letters for hire, and thus 
make them amenable to the provisions of Act IT, of 1837. 

“ Wealthy and influential merchants, extensiydy engaged in opium and other 
mercantile transactions, establish these dawks for the conveyance of their private 
correspondence by horsemen and foot r un ners ; and as time is of consequence 
to them, a gain of 10'minutes may materially affect their speculations. These 
dawks are represented to travd at a much better pace than that at which the 
Government post runs, and they thus secure to the merchants, what is so much 
desired by all, quick intell^ence and secrecy in his tratisactiotts. 

“ There can be no doubt^ that other inffividuals of the eommiinity establish 
these djvwks with the view to secure a livelihood ; light postage, regulated' 
according to distance; and responsibiMty for the safo dehvery <» letters and 
parcels, bdmg their chief recommendations to the patronage of tiie natives.” 

“lam not aware that any scheme can be devised to put down these dawks, 
unless it is by a l^islative enactment, to which the Government of India has' 
already objected. Greater perfection in our postal arrangements may hove the 
effect of diverting to the Goyemment post many letters which now go by private 
dawks; but no means that etn be adopted, short of the strong arm.of. the law, 
ndU .efifoctualfy ^ect their siqipression.” 

67< l^e onlylsative diKrk*' to be found in any pmt tff the Bengal Presidency 
is theMraunut dawk, which rmm between Cedcutta and Moorffiedabad. This 
is maintained, by the. Nawab Nadm as a matter ratiier of state tiian of conve- 
nieaoe, and is.said not to be availaMe ekeOpt for his Highness; the members 
(ff hisfamiiy, and tiiose- conneoted wMi the palace; bot’as no post^ is charged, 
the privilege ia freely used, and no doubt to a certain extent, to the detriment 
of lice po8t>.DffiQe revenue. It appears from a statement fun»ishi0d: by tiie 
Governor-general’s agent at Moorshedabadf tbnt the Nizamut daww-'is main¬ 
tained at a memth^ cost of ffr.197- 4. 7 -; that it conveys letters firoffi Calcutta 
to Moorshedabad in freon 60 to 60 hours (a considerably longer time than the.. 
Govenanent dawk tokos to perform the same distance); and that the number of 
packeto cbnveyed b3i it. in one month is 1,063. The Post-office Committee of 
1638 recommend^ that this establishment should be declared illegal and 
abolished ; and in this we folly concur. 


Private dawka. 


In Bombay. 


Nizamut dank. 
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68 . The Po$tma»ter-genOTd, of the Northo^eit ^l^poviioeB 

j^vate <UwkB exists as far as my knowledge extends, «a a^ lme in Bxikish ter- 
rah^ on which thore is a GoTernment estahlishment^ bat ahnost all Ihe 
naiiTe states have dawk lines, which are more ^oeieBS made , use of by primte 
individuals. These dawks are slow and uiusfe, but kre (^eap, and therefore 
preferred.” 

69. In Oude, ^wks;are maintained by the Kii:^, for puipose of government, 
between Liiclamw and the principal stadohs; but these are not available for the 
correspondence of the public. Oh the lines of dawk established by the Briti^ 
Govemhxent in the Oude territory, the Ring's (^patches are c^ed free of 
postage, 

70 . From Bhewanny, in the district of Rohtuck, letters are conveyed at a 
smhll hhexge to Bidcaneer and other places in the desert part of Rajpootana, by 
a contractor who pays to the Postmaster-general of the North-west Provinces 
an annual sum for the exclurive privilege, although the letters ore not conveyed 
through any part • of the British territorira, nor. has’ the Postmaster-general Ihe 
power of punishing any inMngement of the monoptdy. The payment made by 
the contractor in. 1850 was Rs. 600, and an otfor was made of Rs. 1,725 
for the current year. “ It seems,” says the Postmaster-general of the North¬ 
west Provinces, “ that the heads of the Bhewanee . houses (who have also houses in 
all the chief marts in Hindostan) live at Chooroo Ramgurh, or Luckmungiirh, 
in the Shekawatee territory. The contractor has a line of runners placed between 
Bhewanee and. Ramgurh and Luckmungurii, and from those places letters are 
forwarded to nearly all the chief towns in I^jpootana. The present contractor 
was selected by the united suffrages of the punches of the bazars of Bhewanee, 
and they strcmgly object to the contract being given to any other person, 
and it is evident that if the present system is to continue, their wishes must be 
attended to. 

“ The charge made by Ibe contractor is one pice for any distant within 70 
cosses, and two pice for any greater distance. There is no limit to the weight 
of each letter. Letters are conveyed slowly and irregularly; and were our rates 
of postage reduced, the Bhewanee merchants would wish that more efficient 
lines of communication should be oirened. As, however, there is so great a 
difference between the postage they now pay and that they would have to pay if 
a Government dawk were i^tablished, they begged that the present system 
might continue for the present.” This dawk must be considered rather auxi¬ 
liary to than in competition with the Post-officebut the merchants of Sirsa 
and other places are reported to be dissatisfied with the present system, which 
places them at the mercy of the Bhewanny contractor, and are anxious that a 
Government dawk shoiM be established from Bhewanny to Ramgurh, Luck- 
mungurh and Ajmere. The Postmaster-general is about to address the Govern¬ 
ment of the North-west Provinces on the subject. 

71 . No organized system of private dawks is known to exist in the Govern¬ 

ment districts of the Madras Presidency, and none are believed by the Resident 
at Hyderabad to exist in the Nizam’s country. That officer states that, witii 
respect to the Cirkar dawks, any letters they bring in for soldiers or officers 
residing at Secuudrabad, are invariahly transmitted by the NizafiTs Government 
through the channel of his office, and that he has r^pn to know that none arc 
thus transmitted excepting those which come viliages at a distance from 
the public road, andwhich^ if not thus forwarded, could not l)e sent at all. The 
Travanoore C^kars have a^wk of their own, by which letters and packets may 
be sent free aloi^ the prii^pal lines of road; but the Rerident states tliat the 
natives in general prefer the Government post for thrir letters and petitions, as 
more secure and Tmu-o Indians use the local post, and 

Europeans alsofor tlie trasU^issIhn of heavy packets. Thepostmaater at Jaulnah 
^lately reported to the Postitastepsgeneral tlmt mi individual had opene.i an office 
in the cantoinnent, where fhe collected letters and forwarded them in packets 
through the regular Post-^ee at cheap rates of postage ;,biit as there wm in 
i^lhis imoceedii^ no breach^ the law,, nothit^ could be done to put' the system 
down. The postma^)m generally represent the people as in no-Way distrustful 
of tlie ^ovCTument post, to which they would more v^ingly confide their inters, 
tluui to each other for conveyance by private hand. 

73 . Another 
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/ 72. Another iiiay ia Whi^fKiitBge is 

«niploying the post (whm it leiter as is the case 

between Bombi^ Foons h^eostl^awt^ between Bcssabey wad'Kesre^^ 

and the ports on the Mateher nottiL }^ stea^ in the sea»sqik)> finr the 
conv^ande of fMBiehets of newsqvapees, nmrtead of sentMng tihew pseted^Hi^^ 
by the letter mail. By Table V. of Schedule C., appended to the NOtifieetimi 
published by.the GoTernmen^, Of Jl^di^ updi^ date.)4th August l^Sd^pii^ets 
of newspap^ hdt ejtceedingrw toh^ in . W(Edght can be caand^ % ibe 
banghy for a: distance not e^ceb^Sng 100 mBes for two annas. Newspapers, are 
now sent from fbe prihtlng'pres^ in B^bay made up into packets of 40 tols^, 
each at a cost of two annas, addressed to an a^nt at Pooiia, who distributes 
them there, quite as early as (and generally earner than) those sent by letter* 
mail- * Allowii^ two tolahs to be tte wei;^ of a daily paper (those published 
in Bombay ore generally under this) each packet may contain 30 newspapers, 
which would, if posted separately, by letter*mail, be liable to a charge of two 
annas each; the State, therefore^ loses the.nostage of 19 out of evec^ SO papers so 
sent up. Ihe same, thing m%ht occur m the North-west Provinces, wimre a 
portion of the ban^y parcels are carried along the main lines in the mmi-cart, 
and the remainder in the passenger .vans and trucks ;i' but there is no evidence 
to show that the practice has as yet been resorted to. 

73 . Moreover, as the law at present stands, there is nothing to prevent in 
such cases packets of letters bdng made up into parcels, and sent at banghy 
rates of charge ; for the prohibition against sending^ letters by baughy dawk is 
confined to lines on which no regular banghy' post^is established tuid where 
parcels not exceeding a certain weight ore pem^tted to be sent by letter-mail 
at .banghy rates. On other lines 600 tolah weight can be carried 100 miles 
for Its. 2. 4., whereas 600 letters of a tolah weight each, would pay Jts. 87. 8. 

74 . A remarkable instance the way in which other means than the Post- 
' office are resorte^l to for the conveyance of letters, not so much for the purpose 
of eva^ng the pa 3 auent of postage as for avoiding the delay and expense attend¬ 
ing the delivery of letters in' the interior, is shown in the evidence of Baboo 
Benymadhub Bar, a resident of Koormoou, a village about i^ht miles to the 
north-west of Burtiwan, and about . 73 miles from ^cutta. This person, who 
is employed hi a public office in Calcutta, in concert with a number of others in 
similar circumstances, despatches eight or ten ctissids, or carriers,, every^ month 
to Koormoon, with letters and {larcels for their friends there, and receive letters 
.from thenoe in the same manner. There ar€. three cossids, or carriers, who carry 
on a regular trade between Calcutte. and Koormoon. Their ordinary cliarge for 
a letter is half an anna, and it is supposed by the witness that from 150 to 200 
letters are. conveyed in each direction every month. There are several other 
villages in the vicinity of Koormoon, between which and Calcutta aregular com¬ 
munication of the same kind is established. The time occupied by the cossids in 
travelling between Koormoon and Calcutta is about three days ; but letters sent 
by the post, via Burdwan, take a longri; time, ^ they remain in the post-office 
there until a sufficient number accumulate, and are then forwarded by a lured 
inessenger at a charge pf two annas on each letter. The witness states, that if 
a post-office were opened at Koormoon, or at the nearest police thanna, the 
people residing in the neighbourhood vrould universaHy employ it, and the num¬ 
ber of letters passing between the Tfilag^ and Calcutta would greatly increase. 

75 . “The native community,” observes the postmaster of Balasore, “will 
entrust their letters to friends, acquaintances, an<l even strangers, rathpr than 
resort to ihe post. They prefer the great risk of loss, and the certainty of long 
delay in the diriivery of their letters, to the payment of postage. The Ooryali 
bearers ore in service in all pterte. of the Lower . Provinces. The homes of a l^e 
number of them are in the southern parts of this district. Tliese servants are 
' mostly well oC ' It is well known that they commimicate with their friends fre¬ 
quency, but they very seldom^ send their letters by the post; almost all their 
letters are carried by private hand.” A person writing from Calcutta to Dchatta, 
a town 40 miles t^ithe Castworii, now sends his letter by post to Baiiguudee, to the 

. . care 

* iVo/e.—*The weight which the inaal cart can carry is 200 lbs.,* anil as the avorttge weight of the 
letter mail is stated to be 72 lbs., there remains a margin of 128 lbs, fpr banghy paresis. 

f Appet^dix (A.) Nos. 20 and 21. * 
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cate of a. fHendj for half an aaaiia> floid' 

of six annas. An agent, employed in attendahee iai ti|jBv£k>iim eat JcMoni,: teiites 
te his family, who reside m the intmisor of tbe dieitEiot»36 mUesfiMmtliie stadon, 
at on expense of 6 c»: 10. amias for each letter. In Moersfaedahad all letters 
between the oily, and- the interior aare earned at a great expense by private 
messengers. . 

76 . It must be adooitted that the practice of employing private messengm, 
like that of dubbing, is generally resorted to, not only fbr the purpose of evading 
payment of postage, but also for avoiding unauthorized ehaiges, for supplying 
the want of regular and frequent delivery, and for conveying letters to places to 
which the post either does not run, or goes by a circuitous route. It indicates, 
however, in some degree, the extent to wluch the Pctet-office would he used, if, 
together with a . low rate of postage, proper htdUries were given for the receipt 
and delivery of letters in the MofrissU. 

Means of preven- 77 . In the words of the Post-odice.Committee, which sat in England in 1838, 

‘“It is not by strong powers to-be conferred'by the Legislature, nor by the 
vigorous exercise of fjuch powers, that it will be possible to effect an improved 
administration of the Post-office affidrs. The Post-office must recommend itself 
to the public, and secure to itself a virtoal monopoly, by the greater securitj', 
expedition, punctuality and cheapness with which it performs its office.” At 
the same time the law, in respgct to the iUicit carriage of leters, it is evident, 
requires alteration and amendment; so as both to secure, as has been done in 
England and the Colonie^ to the Post-office, with certfun exceptions, the exclu¬ 
sive right of transmitting, conveying, collecting, carrying, receiving and deliver¬ 
ing letters, and to prevent parties from making use of one Government depart¬ 
ment to defraud another; and these objects we hgve provided for in the Draft* 
Act we have prepared. 


Effect of the penny 
postage in the 
United Kingdom. 


78. In thte United Kingdom the number of chargeable letters, passing through 
the Post-office in 1838, was 77,600,000 and the number of franks 7,000,000, 
making in all 84,500,000.t ihis had increased to 346,000,000;}; in 1850 ; an 
increase of upwards of 300 per cent, in ten years from the date on which the 
penny postage was established. The former rates of postage, varyii^ according 
to distance, ceased on the 4th December 1839. Tne fourpenny rate on all 
letters passing through the General Post came into operation on the 5th Decem¬ 
ber ; and the general penny rate on all leitors on the 10th January 1840. The 
fdlowing table, compiled from McChdloch’s Commeircial Dicrionaiy,” and the 
Companion to the-Almanac’* for 1850 and 1851, shows the gradufd rate of 
increase in the correspondence of the United Kingdom, which resulted from 
the change: • 


Week eii<Ung 


Scotland. 

Ireland. | 

Tqval. 

24th November 19a9 

• 


1,262,877 

1S3,<M6 

179,931 

1^85,973 

22iid Dieicembar 


•a 

- 

1,683,763 

199,032 

, 226,889 j 

2,008,687 

28rd February 1640 


- 

2,496,776 

363,933 

849,928 

3,190,637 

24th Jai>ttary 

1841 

• 

- 

2,917,^ 


386,655 

3,684,023 

23rd January 

1842 

* 

- 

3,214,165 

423,246 

421,273 

4,068,663 

22^ January 

1843 


• 

3,342,910 

446^192 

462,148 

4,260,190 

21st January 

1844 

r 

- 

3,679,741 

454,06S 

487,958 

4,621,762 

2iBt January 

1845 

* 

- 

3,996,041 

613,965 

532,146 

6,041,142 , 

21st Januajry 

154« ' 

r ■ 

- 

4,610,699 

687,023 

635,687 

6,842,499 

21st January 

1847 


- 

4,836,279 

eisjiae 

674,877 

6,129t26r4 

21&t Jatiuavy 

184p 


- 

5,064,582 

846,560 

072,829 

6iSe2,94l. 

21st January 

1848 


- 

* No Eeturn available 

6.641,796 

21st January 

1830 

V 


* 99 

99 9> 

w 

0,593427 


, t®' Duiiug 

Appendix f&.)'No. I. Compiiaion to the Abniutfto, IStil.' 

Report of ael ect Committee on Postage, 1638. 
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79. Dt»ring the ehotlies. d!f fi^ PdatHvflloe of ihe 

tJidted Ktogdom hwtre a# ' 


-• ' 

Year eCiHlil;' 

_iu J 

.1, r .-r .'u,.,.! 

Co»t of 

« Msasgeinuit. 

Kst Rfi^ae. 

1 

' Cfaatfe 

- on 'i '< 1 .," 

Govonuoent 

&th January 1839 - - I 

• £. 

2,846,278 

£. 

686,768 

£. 

1,669,510 

f- * 

46,156 


1840 - - : 

2,380,763 

756,990 

1,633,764 

44,2’;^7 

>> 

1841 - ‘ 

1,342,604 

868,677 

! 483,927^ 

90,701 

}> 

1842 

1,496,340 

938,169 

567,371 

113,266 

n 

1843 - 

1,578,146 

1 977,604 

600,641 

122,161 

» 

1849 - * - j 

2,192,478 

1,462,040 

740,429 

No return. 


18d0 - - 1 

j 

2,213,149 

1,872,362 

840,787 

Noi return. 


80. Thus it apjpears that, in nine years after the introduction of the penny 
postage, the gross receipts of the department have nearly reached the amount at 
which they stood in the last yew under the old system; and though the cost of 
management has also largely increased, yet this appears to be owing chiefly to the 
extension of postal communication to new districts, to the conveyance of the mails 
by rail^y, and to the additional facilities afforded for the transmission of letters 
to foreign parts. The greater part of the additional expense would have had to 
be incurred whether the uniform penny postage had been adopted or not. 


81. In the United States of America the number of chargcs.ble letters which Effaot of nM]n>.ino. 

ppst-oflice in 1.843 was 24,2€I7«SS2, yielding a return of postage in the ^ 
uoiiiurs. in 1845 the rates of postage were reduced to 5 o^uts upon a United States of 
half-ounce for 300 miles and under, and 10 cents over that distance ; which ie 
^presented to have been a reduction of one-half on the rates previously in force. 

Official franking was at the same time disoentinued, but the privUege was retained 
m favour of Members of Congress and of postmasters. Yet in 1847 she number 
of ctorgeable letters passing throufh the post-office liad increased to 52,173,480, 
pending a return of 3,188,957 dollars; while at the same time the eicpenditure 
hM diminished by more than 500,000 dollars, and the department was in a con¬ 
dition to support itself without ^rtlmr aid from the Treasury.* Since that time 
we informed that the United States have adopted an uniform rate of 3 cents, 
on all letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight, without reference to distance. 


82. The reduction of postage in the United Kingdom in 1840 aflfected a much Comparigon 
larger proportion of the inland correspondence of the country than the adoption of totween penny 
a single rate of even half an anna will affect of the correspondence of India. Out 

*7^ (CATk AAriJt. -* m .. . - ^ ^iinid uucl liiilf iinna 


Of the 77,500,OOOt chargeable letters above mentioned, only 8,000,000 were 
penny post letters, upon which no reduction was made, and 12,600,000 were 2 d. 
and 3d. post letters on which the reduction was from 50 to 66 per cent. Of the 
remaining 57,000,000, those conveyed to distances not exceeding 100 miles were 
chMg^ at rates varying from 4"d. to 9d. on each single letter, and upon them tlie 
reduction operated to the extent of from 75 to 89 per cent. Now the adoption of 
a halt anna single rate in India, would of itself have no direct effect at uU upon the 

which is carried to a shorter, distance than 
100 miles, and the relief in respect to the postage on letters conveyed to greater 
distances would also be less than it was in the United Kingdom, though in a firo- 

pf>rtion 


postage in India. 


* N^e, ^This infoTmation is gathered fron a pamphlet published at New York in 1848 , conliidti- 
ing extracts from o^ial retnros and owcspondenoe. 
t Report of Select Committee on Postage, 1888. 
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portkm decreasing with the distance.* But m United Kinfdcisu ithae required 
an increase of more than 3O0 per cent, to reatmn thiegi^ leoeiplu to t|^ 
at which they stood in 1839, and here, as will he jdurwn, an inbteato of 147 per 
cent, will suffice for the purpose, .^d wideaa lire fidd waain thaCnitod iUng* 
dom for extending the operation of the post, tor giving .|^ter tociUties .% the' 
dispatch of letters, and eiieoting their delivery wiw greater speed, it will; bcMur no. 
comparison in these reqieots with India, where, in the most favoived localities, 
tlicre is a post>office only in every police thana, and where in Ben^ at toast there 
are many districts in which the post does not reach beyond the pnncipal station. 

83. Owing to the incomfdeteness and destruction of records, we are not able to 
lay before Government any general return for the whole of India of the increase 
in the number of letters which followed the reduction of postage in 1837 and 
, 1839, but the jmblie accounts enable us to show the receipts from inland postage ] 
in those and soraequent years. 




Bengal. 

Nortb-wMt 

pFOvinoes. 

' 

Mftdnt. 

Bombny, 1 

i 

. 1 

Total. 



jRs. i 

. jRs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs, 

R$. 

1837r38 

• 

4,58,050 

2,70,789 

3,12,576 

1,60,870 

12,07,785 

1838-39 


4,77,406 

3,01,491 

3,60,615 

1,76,673 1 

13,06,185 

1S39-40 

• 

4,2«,526 

3,06,358 

3,27,388 

1,60,945 

12,23,217 

1840-41 


4,20,113 

3,46,794 1 

3,27,647 

1,65,588 

12,40,0^2 

1841-42 

- ’ 

4,56,903 

3,76,433 

3,52,448 

1,66,252 

13,51,036 

1842-43 

- 

4,61,249 

4,03,175 

3,78,121 

1,73,961 

14,16,506 

1843-44 

- 

4,64,628 

4,40,307 

4,00,618 

1,77,005 

14,82,653 

1844-45 

- 

4,64,592 

4,60,263 

4,05,031 

1,87,262 

16,17,148 

184.V46 

- 

4,30,116 

5,02,575 

4,02,086 

1,97,615 

16,32,372 

1846-47 

- 

4,20,011 

6,73,104 

3,94,380 

2,04,562 

15,92,047 

1847-48 

• 

4,01,355 

5,48,577 

.4,15,281 

1,90,226 

15,55,439 

1848-49 

- 

3,85,504 

6,02,273 

4,00,578 

1,92,699 

16,41,054 

1649-60 

- j 

* • " 

5,40,455 

- " - 

1,92,498 

1 


From this it may be gathered that the effect of the last reduction in 1839, 
vrhich was uniform on each single letter to the extent of 50 per cent, (the weight 
of the single letter at the same time reduced from oiif3 tolab to a quarter of 
a tolah), was to increase the correspondence, in the first year by more than 100 
per cent, and in nine years by more than 150 per cent. It may also be inferred 
from the same statement that correspondence, under existing rates, and with 
existing means of receipt, transit and deliverf, has reached its maximum; the 
receipts from inland postage during the last four years having been either 
stationary or retrograde. A partial return of the number of letters dispatched at 
diflerent periods from various post-offices in the Madras Presidency J shows that the 
increase in correspondence since 1838 varies from 28 to 704 percent., and that 
the number of letters passing through the General Post-office of that Presidency 
has increased from 469,269 in 1838 to 1,110,985 in 1846, being at the rate of 
136 per cent. 

84. Tf 


* Note, —Comparison between* the single rates of English^6atage in 1889 and Indian postage 
in 1861:— ^ 


England, 
Not exceeding 

15 Miles • 

20 

V 

30 

V 

50 

v 

80 

V ■ • 

100 

l> 

120 

n 

170 

}i' 

, 900 




India. 



• - . 4 ’ 


. . 5 


- ' a 
- ^ 7 

1 } anna. 

8 


- . 9 


9' 


- 10 


- n, 



England, 
Not exceeding 


280 Miles 

800 


400 

n 

500 

n 

600 


700 



in 

12 / 


India, 


2 annas. 


131 

14/ 


16^ 

10 




fiat it must bo tehiembercd thatj the ohbrgettble weight of a single lottw India is only of 

th« ohargeabl# weight of a singfe letter in England. 

t thie table, the Igeres under the head of Madins represent the whole tieaifts of the 

Post-office, and not the amonntnf inland postage alone. '. . ,, : • 

t Appendix (A.),‘ Nesa 38 and 34. ‘ 
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84. If tlw'Govetlltaeltt ’e^f flwtt Weil»]|e:»|>aB8^ Whether the nni- 

und tK# w li%w iised ill iotroiJujirtiott «‘e of poet- 

rate of |>oati^er itie o«dy ih^maiidB|p fw;di9atMBio& ^^^ i^rehVi be L 

Aether tha'rsJte of l^Hgle ']io«tii|^ abaH be oi^ ansa or half an anDa»t;'T® 4®*!^'’ onoa orhalf an 
mine this it Will be neeeataty to eonsldial'first, the financial dl^t. eaeb .saho^i anna. 

upon the income of the Post^olHce, and, ’seoondlj, bow far the oxi8tin|f‘‘estab<4^'., 
ments am adei^aate for the conveyance of the additional correspondence^to wbi<^ 
the redao^a«inay1m eapsNeted p9 give rise. 

85. Tfiie financial result oif either measure will be seen from the appended ipinanoial result of 
stateiitienlA'*' shewing the aetbal postage on all the letters dispatebed iiom all the oithw plan, 
post'ofliees'in India during a period ^ 28 days in 18.50,. and the postage which, 

would be due upon the lame letters under an uniform system of which eitW ope 
anna or half an anna on every letter not exceeding a quarter of a tolah in weight 
is the basis. The same statements also show the results calculated from the same 
data fora period of 365 days. From this it will be observed, that as the posti^ 
realised in one year on chargeable letters, law papers, &c., under the present 
rates, amounts to Ms. 14,30,001. 2. '4., the utmost loss that the post-oflice could 
suficr, on the sopposition that no increase of correspondence ensued, would, in 
the former case, be TZs. 5,78,764. 15. 1., and'in the latter, Rs. 9,12,007. 7. 11. 

Under ime former scheme, however, the postage would be raised on 8,303,419 
single and 906,817 double letters; it would remain the same on 2,436,974; and 
would decrease only on 3,460,186. Under the latter,i»lt would be raised on 
355.627 letters, not one of whicb is single ; it would remain the same on 
4.026,379 ; and be decreased op 5,725,390. And it must be remembered that, 
while the effect of raising the postage on double letters may be to cause, them io 
become single, and thus to diminish tjie weight hut not the number of letters, 
the eifoot of raising it on single letters, if any, must be to cause such Icttets to 
cease altogether. Although, therefore, in the one case, it would require only an 
increase of 5,700,000 letters, or about 56 per cent, of the present number, to .make 
good the deficiency of income arising from reduction of postage, while in the 
other an increase of 14,800.000, or about 147 per cent., would be necessary, yet 
we should entertain little hope that the adoption of the former scheme would 
augment the ag^gato correspondence of the country, even to the desired extent. 

It would undoirotediy tend to increase the number of letters between places 
Itistant from each other 200 miles and upwards (these bdng 34'24 per cent, (ff 
the whole), but this tendency would probably be more than nullified by the 
.unfavourable operation of the rate on letters lietweon placc‘S Jess than 100 miles 
distant from each other, which form 41‘.57 per cent, of the whole. 

86. Wo have considered the advisableness of adopting a mixed rate, which Mixed plan sug- 
sbould leave untouched the present postage of -half an anna on letters not exceed- 

iug a quarter toluh in weight carried less thtui 100 miles, and impose an uniform 
rate of one anna in all other letters not c.xccedii)g half, a tolah; the postage on 
all letters above half a tolah and not exceeding one tolah in weight, being two 
annas, and an anna being added for every additional half tolah. The financial 
result of this scheme would be a loss of i?j.7,75,258. 5. 11. But there are Ofijoctions. 
many objections to this scheme which appear to us conclusive against it. It would 
destroy the simplicity and uniformity of the system, rendering the demand of 
postago dependent, in some measure, upon distance. It would involve the con¬ 
tradiction that the cost of conveying a letter depemls upon the distance to which 
it is carried, when it has been shown that this is not the case. And further, it 
would limit the whole oorrespdndence of the countrj’, in the same proportion as 
the number of letters now conveyed for distances between 100 to 200 miles is 
limited by the double rate imposed npou them. 

87. It mi^ be objected to the adoption of an uniform rate of one half anna on Ob,jection to half 

single letters, that, as the present average actual cost of each char^ahlo letter sms rate of post- 
passing through the Post-offioe is found to be a small fraction more than one annai', gr»««d 

the Government ought not to be called upon to receive, convey and deliver letters nuiiy 

for a smaller charge tbad^ on an aven^ of all the letters passing through the ooit ofesoh lotior 
post, will yield at least, an equivalent. The - number of letters sent by post in t<» the Poit-offipe. 
__ qpe 

* Appendix (A.), Noe. 8, 1 and a. f Appendix (A.), No. 18, 
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one year has been shomi to be 10,1 18»7 j 63,. end tbe iM>8t%ge irmld be realised 

£ntini &at number 0f letten of eqiial w^^pbVeit uie ^ ^ anna 

on die sin^e letter, has also been sbo^wn to be Afi>. 10, 5.*l^s glares 

an sreiege posta^fe of *819, or a little more than fteir-wilw of an mine,^ on each 
letter. But if, as we canfidettdy notiiipate, the ttue|ber of letters inaterially 
increases without iaerease of fl^gregicte cost, the average eost of. receiTing, cou' 
veying and delivering eaidi letter irill dimioirii in, pro]^rtk>n to the increase in 
tbeir number. If the increase in the number of letters be only 50 per emit,, die 
average cbst of each letter will be two-thirds of an anna, and if it increases by 
150 per ceiit. the average cost of each tetter wiH be only tuho-fiftbs of an anna. 
In either case the average cost of each letter will be less than tbo average amount 
of postage realised upon it; and this appears to us to )^e a sufficient answer to 
the objection referred to. • 

88. Uprni the supposition that the uniform rate of half an anna on the unit of 
the quarter tolah is conceded, it is only necessary that the chargeable corres- 
poudence of the country should increase by 147 per cent, on iti^ present extent, 
in order to make good the utmost fimmcial deficiency. Taking into consideration 
the evidence which has been already quoted, the augmentation of the income of 
the Post-oflice by the abolition of tfie franking privily, which wc shall presently 
recommend, the facilities for the receipt and deliveiy of letters which will be 
afforded by «i extended use of the district posts, and other means, and the check 
that will imposed on peculation bjf the introduction of stamps. Viewing also 
the eaormous increase In the correspondence of tite United Kingdom, which, in 
the course of 10 years, has followed the adoption of a low and uniform postage; 
and the effect, so'fiir as it can be ascertained, of the reduction of letter postage in 
India in 1839, we cannot hesitate, for a moment, to express our conviction, not 
only that the required increase will take place in a very short period, but that the 
income of the Post-offee from chargeable .letters will eventually exceed the 
expenditure. Wc, therofewe, recommend the adoption of the half anna uniform 
rate on all letters not exceeding one quarter tolah in weight, without rcrcrenco to 
distance. 

69. Tite actual weight of the letters now passing through the Post-Office, upon 
which inland postage is chargeable, is only 18*01 per cent, of the entire weight 
of the mails, the remaindm* consists of chargeable newspapers and franks. Aff 
kierease of 147 per cent, in the number of chargeable letters would, therefore, 
amount to an increase of only 27^ per bent, upon the aggregate weight of articles 
sent by the post; and from thh must be deducted something for covers not 
actually ua the public service, such as privilege franks, letters of charitable and 
other funds and societies, and Sepoys' letters, which we propose to subject to the 
payment of postage. Now tlieiu is not a single line of. road in the whole of 
India on which on ordinary days 'the existing tneans of couvoyance are net 
sufficient to provide fur this additional weight,t ^^7 occasions on which tlie 
malls are overloaded, and that only on some of the principal lines of road, are the 
arrival of an Overland or steamer mail, the days on w^h. the official gazettes 
issue from the press, and (in Bengal alone) tho days in which “ The Friend of 
India ” newspaper is published. On some of these Unes, au^ as those ffom Cal¬ 
cutta to Dacca and Berbampore, the services of an additional set of runners for 
tiieso speciid occasions are even now urgently required, and tbo necessity for their 
employment would not be seocubly increas^ by* ikUy probable augmentation of 
private chargeable 'correspondence. The tendency of adopting the half tolah 
grade, intaunediate betwbai the quarter tolah and the tolah, will be to diminish 
tile wright of the mails; land if the other measures wo riiall propose for the sanfe 
object adopted, we should be under no apprehension of «iy increase on the 
expense of transit. - . • 

^ I ' ' ' ' ' 

90. These measures, ipost of wliieh will moie paiticalBrly ndtieed> in the 
sequel, are— 

l«t. The discontifuanoeef diqdleaterihslhras. 

■ ‘2d. The diKOflriii^nee ofthe pisctiee of retundhg^ellaaa. 

3 d. Tte e«lH!thh«^b|fient sqrtii^ or forward ofihaes. 

t Appradia xA.), 


* ApjfMiriix (A.), Ko. 6. 
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4t|t. Tbfe Q%lMi A*M^lbei»-'4nV^isii^ 

iatorioT) by «!wia*Bi«eIy locwfjbrtawiA^^ 

loei^.for b«ai.,„ ■•; .np-_><.. „■■' 

Siiii, 1!^ ad!K^tii(^ ^ ]^^ge, imd ceHMeqsp&t laain c itiPtt i« 

t)u^ vdl^: of niany Wven vliieb.are;S!PW ses^ ft«e of fMSti^. < . 

of gaasetfea^ eqpeeiatly tfa^ in tbe 

Imgof^, by hnni^y. At. pfewntt- iit Bengal, the rale is to dn^atefai tli^ 
•' by fiost cm three soooessive days, so that those sent on the second and thhd 
day ido net raadt their destination so soon as th^^wonkl if disfmtdhed 4^ 
bai^hy. 

!!%b. The strict limitation of the weight of packets aent by the letter maai 
to 12 tolahs. 


91. If the number of chargeable letters should hereafter increase to a greater 
extent than we have anticipated, it can easily be demonstrated that any additional 
expense thdt may have to he incurred for their conveyance, will be met by the 
postage charged upon them. The load of a single runner is 18 Iba or 700 tolabs, 
and sdlowing 250 tolahs for the maiUbag and necessary packets, it may-be said 
that a runner can carry 450 tolahs of chargeable artudes. Now the average 
weight of a letter chargeable as not exceeding , one quarter of a tolah in weight, is 
about seveurtentbs.bf that weight,* and hence the number of single JetterS’tiiat go 
to make up one tolah is nearly six; but if we take it at five, the number of single 
letters which a runner can cainy will be 2,250. The p<^age o£ these letters, at 
the uniiorm rate of half an anna, is Rs. 70: 5., which, if multiplied 60 (the 
number of dispatches both, ways on each line of road in 30 days) will give 
Jts. 4,218. 12. a month, a sum sufiicient to nmintain a set of runners at stages of 
six miles apart on a line of road G,300 miles in length; and if the increase of 
chargeable letters beyond the existing means of conveyaHce*on any line of road 
should 1 ) 0 *only enough to make up one-sixth of a load, the postage on them will 
maintain a sot of runners on a line of more than 1,000 miles. 

92. We recommend the discontinuance of the special rotes of postage now 
charged upon law papers, accounts, vouchers, &c. The uniform rate of half an 
anna on a* single; letter isdll carry a cover weighing 12 tolahs (nearly 5 ounces) to 
any part of India for 3 rupees, and we see no reason for exempting documents of 
the above description from that charge. Tlie number of papers sent under this 
privik^ has been very small, being only 11,36G in a year, f 

93. The rates of ship postage in India are extremely moderate, and were esta- 
blitiied OB the' principle, that as the conveyance of ship letters costs the state 
nothitig beyond the bounty of 1 anna on imported letters, payable to the com¬ 
mander of tihe vessel in wliich they are brought, it was sufficient to charge for a 
single letter, in addition to that sum, a small amount to meet tiie expense of 
establishtnoit at the ports of dispatch and receipt. By the law of 1837, the rates 
of ship-letter postage were ti^^d at 2 annUs for every single letter outward, and 3 
annas for every single letter inward, and this was reduced in 1846 to 1 anna for 
the former and 2 annas for the latter. Inland postage is also charged on ship 
letters coming from or going to any place in the interior. 

d4< Upon letters passing from <me port to another in Indi^ both outward and 
iaward 4iihi|> postage is taken, ene at tire port of dispatch and the other at the port¬ 
ed reqei^. Wo do not propose to radlse the rates of ship postage on sneh letters,, 
but wiraa view to ensure pre-pi^ent in all practicable caaes, in aeccodKioe with 
a part of eurplan hereaftco' to be «X|>huaed, we pn^Hwe to subject all diin letten 
to a charge of 3 annas on the single letter, payable (except in the case ofnweijpi 
letters) at the port of dispatch. The effect of this wilt foe to raise the postage on 
foreign ship letters from 1 to 3 aimas on outward and fotm 2 to 3 mmas on 
inward letters, not exceeding 3 tdafas in Weight; a charge which will not be fonad 
to press heavily on any portion of the public, and which, on a letter of that wci^t, 
is only one-half of the inland-pestiife nt’thp unifortn rate. 

‘ ' 95. It 

.: ■ --. 1 1 1.. ,.. . .'.. . 1 .. .» ii .. 

* Ap|M«dix (A.), No. 10. , 

t —‘la iho PcMitnoSM tluMv Iwire be«in five mum 1^46 iir ivhjcfi 

the penalty ok' hoe <oipk J||K A(o., found .to contain In noma posit- 

ofBcee it ie the to mhrh idl law-poi^fB^ &o., as d^btfal,” in order that they may be opened 

' nt the office of receipt, whether there be any apeoiol groands for suspicion or not. 
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Half anna postoge 
on chargeable let* 
tera.more than 
sufficient to defray 
thoir cost. 


Law-papers, &c. 


Ship-letter postagt - 


Alteration recom¬ 
mended. 



Bacpeafte entailed 
on the Post-office 
by the maintenance 
of steam commu- 
Plication between 
Bombay and Kura- 
chee. 

^Bengal - 6,002 
Madras* - 3^18# 
Bombay - 1,101 

Total - 9,285 

Appendix, Nos. 05, 
96 and 97, 

Extra bounty on 
transfer letters. 


Steam postage. 


Proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Poet- 
luaster-general. 


Consolidated post¬ 
age on steamer 
letters. 


Present sj sujni of 
taxing steamer 
letters in India. 


Steanj^r letters to 
And from Presi¬ 
dency towns and 
ether sea-ports. 


Cou?4olidated rate 
recommended. 
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ld5. It must bo remembered, alfhotigli we' do n6t 'iwt<f^W«*d^tke'eir(Mais(auce 
as an argument for increasing tbe rates of sldp l^ter postage^-t&at Ote €ilb«(»tt> 
ment now incur a large expense in keeping d]^ a ketim ^oiain^nioatiaA-between 
Calcutta and tlte ports on the Bnimese coas^ in t^ir owd vessels, an# between 
Bomitay and Setnde in the vessels of a private eoiupany, for an annual payntent 
of 65,000 rupees, ;Chargeable on the Post>o{Bce. Lette^ and newspapers Sent 1^ 
these steamers are subject only to the ordinary rates bf ship postage. Inenumber WT 
ship letters dispatched from the several ports of India, djiHiig^thd hieath of ,Jt#y 
1850, hi ^hown in the margin. It is not a fair criterion tof ^e nntttbtw Of stum 
letters passing through the Post-office in one year, as tlie number of vessels leav¬ 
ing and arriving at the several ports (especially those on the wcsteiti eonst),’during 
the monsoon, is smaller'than at other seasons. 

. 06. Section XVllI, Act No. XVII., of 1837, provides for the paynjeni of an 
extra bounty of half an anna on every letter-or packet transhipped at one port of 
India, and brought by ship to anotlier. Tltssdanse was originall/framed t6 pro¬ 
vide for the case of letters brought by one ship to Madras, arid sent up to 
Calcutta by another. The Committee of 1836 vvere of o]>inion that the clnu’ge 
•should not be continued; and, as tbe rule has become piactically iiioperiitlve since 
the establishment of steam communication,, wc recommend that it he annulled, and 
have accordingly omitted it in the Draft Act which accompanies this Report. 

97. The basis of our suggostioins in regard <to steam postage is the letter from 

Her Majesty’s Postmaster-general, dated the 9th September 1850, which appears 
to have lK?en received in your department with a despatch from the Honourable 
Court of Directors, and has been communicated to us through tlte local govern¬ 
ments. ‘ ' 

• 

98. The object of Her Majesty’s Postmaster-general is two-ftild,;.First, to 
arrange for the payment, in one sum, of'all the postage, steam and inland, charge¬ 
able on letters sent from England to their ultimate destination in India ; Second, 
to make the payment of such consolidated postage optional. 

99. In connection with the adoption of an uiriform inland postage of half an 

anna on letters not exceeding a qtiarter of a tolab , the first proposal of Her Majesty's 
Government may Ije effected without difficulty, and extended with advantage to 
all lettei-ssent by British packet to and from Inffia, and from one port id India to 
another., . 

100. The present system of charging postage on steam letters to and from the 

interior, partly by one scale of weight and partly by another, gives rise to ineon- 
venience, error and delay, which would be entirely obviated by the imposition, once 
for all; of a consolidated postage, calculated on the avoirdupois- scale, that should 
take every letter to its ultimate destination, at least within the limits .of tho 
British empire. .* 

lUl. The plan proposed by Her Miyosty’s Postmoster-gerreral would also.bring 
under charge to the East India Ckmipany, all steamer lettcirs received and delivered 
at the sea-port tonus; these are now exempt •froni tbe payment of ,’any postage 
except-to the Post-office of the United Kingdom, althougli, as has already been 
.shown, the receipt and delivery of letters, cost .t^«Indian Post-office more than 
their conveyance, and a large establishment is maintained at each Prcrideiioy town 
and seaqiort for tbe s^cjal purpose of receiving and deUvearij^ letters an.d other 
covers which arrive, or we intended for dispat^, by the .Peninsular and Oriei^al 
Cotnpany’s steamers. , . ' , . 

-r. ■ ' ■ • I . 

102. The chatnfi^bl^ weight of a single .steamer lettrir » half an ounce*, equal 
to .1'215 tolab. At the puiform half anna rate, the inland posi^ge oii a.letter not 
exceeding Itolah in we|;ht>, would be annas, rind on a letter ndt ^cOriding 
14 toltdi weight, S oifnasj but as the iSwetion by ^ 

a tolab is less than a quarter of a tolaU, and the averse actual Weight of ebairge- 
’ able letters is fior^d to be considerably less than their clutrgeable weight^’it will 
not be au.unfiur arrangement ffir the Indian Post-o^ce if‘&la^d'pjEi^rige bfb 
charged on steamer letbers not exceeding bfdf aU ounce la wr^bi tuiL tr did 
not exceed J tolab in weight, especially as-steamer letters not exceedirig a quarter 
or half a tolab- iii wei^t will, by that means, besubjeet to the Same ebarge.' 

103 . We 
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P0STAI;^; <50 m-: India. 


'103.rW'6thejr«fi^>pc9po9e,<^t letafceirs 9eat ..to an<Ij^W In^ia, 

tiiwe be c^mge^ acaomiag to ttt&DiritU^ ,.6a of weighty fucb.ft raite j^^^Q^U*. 
dated postage sa slpdl. enable Her Idi^stjr^s Postinaster-genfer^,to credit .Jtbe iBost 
India Gbfapany witb two annas or tbi»e-^ne;e. npon every letter 
halfaii puliee in Weight, and. alike sum /or every additional rate of ]Bnd^^ 

OB eaob letter.' Whether, tliis sum should be allowed out of the pre^h^.; jStlWuin 
postage! Hiairgeable. on such letters,: as/t hsa been proposed to do in the caW 
pamphlets and books as h^eafter notiood under tho head of Banghy,” drWWtlie^ 
the rateS'Of.steam pottage should be raided to Is. Bd. (or ten annas) on each single * 
letter, :is a question to Ije determined-by Her ,hlajesty’s Goyernnieht. We have 
oHy to express our opinion, that nothing less than apaymciiit of Bd. on each single 
letter will be an adequate indemnification for tho expense entailed' on the Indian 
Post-office for receiving, convoying and delivering letters of this description. 

164 . Asa part of the same plan, we would propose for.cohsidemtion, that all SoWi*”’l®**®"*. 
soldiers* letters sent or received by British packet, should be subject to a consoli¬ 
dated postage of 3d, ^he half 'oTincA if posted in the United Kingdom (that 
being tlie Kite now charged by Her hlajesty’s Post-office on unpaid soldiers’ letters 
received from abroad in private sbips,'and on all such letters sent to several of the 
.A&lcan colonies), or two annas if posted in India; 2d: in each case be^pg 
credited to the Indian Post-office tdwards defraying the cost of inland receipt, 
conveyance and delivery. Although the correspondence of European soldiers as 
well as that of the sepoys, within the limits of India, may fairly be charged with 
the uniform half auUa rate, rising jmeording to the Indian scale of weight, yet we 
should be unwilling, on grounds no less of humanity than of policy, to imposfe on 
the former any charge which could be. supposed , to have tho OTect of restricting 
freedom of communication with their friends at home. 


105. If miything should occur to prevent tho adoption of this" plan, tho only Algsraatirc sug- 
other practicable course would be, te ch^ge inland postage at the uniform rate on * 

all steamer letters, in the same manner as inland postage is charged at the present 
rates in addition to steam postage; in that case, all steamer letters posted at any 
sea-port, for ffispatch from thenco by British packet, should bo charged with inland 
postage at the uniform rate, according tp the inland scale of weight, in addition 
to the steam ptetage to which they are liable, the payment of such postage by 
means of stamps l^ing conq^sory. This payment would be no more than a fair 
remuneration to the Indian rost-office for the expense of receiving and deliveiring 
steanw covers at such places. We should not, however, recommend the levy of 
any aaditioQal postage'on letters received by British packet for local delivery at 
a sea-polt; on account of the delay and trouble it would occasion, nor should wc 
rePomthend the charge'of inland postage on newspapeiVeithcs' delivered or received 
at such places.- This airrangemmit, however, is not one which we propose; it is ' 
merely suggWted as the alternative to be adopted in case the plan of taking a 
bonsolickited postage be not sanctioned. 


106 . With regard to tJie second object proposed by Her Majesty’s Postmaster- Pre-payment of 
gOBetal, we think, that with'reference to the difficulty of realising and accounting "toam postage 
fqt postil^ on unpaid letters ' in India, and to the delay in the delivery of letters Ligory.” 
to ^ich the practice of admitting .unpaid letters gives rise, the option of pre- ^ 
payment' now allowed to the public ought to be withdrawn, and that pie-payment 
should be made compulsotyiin all cases, ci^er by sending unpaid letters to-tho 
Dead Letter-office, or by subjecting them TO a higher charge Number of Pud« 


, - w ,. - --ttnpwd Steamci' Letters received 

now receivod m indm m ladUt ft«m ikv Omted Kingdom in 1850* 


Paid. 

H2.28<) 

68.200 

182.862 


ort deliver/. TT»e number of letters now receivod in 
from the United Kingdom on-which the steam ^stage is un¬ 
paid, though enough to retard scrionsly tho delivery of the 
letters, and to cause much needless correspondence and ac- Bengiu . 

CQun^ does not bear so laige a proportion to the number of ! 
paid letters,* us to lead to we inference that the option is 
a privilege much valued b/ t(h®, pahticand the evidence we ****'■ 
have cdllcctied in India points to a like conclusion, provided 
pre-payment' be %ade conipnlsoi^ both in England and India. We therefore 
-strongly reepmmem that tjihprd-payment of steam postage be made compnlsory, 
at least to the same exteiiCas; thq j^^--payment of inland postage. ,, 


Unpaid. 

29.935 
13,620 
33,1 i9 


Total. 

112,165 

81,820 

215,981 


333,292 76,674 409,966 
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i^APiiiRs 


Number and 
weight of news* 
^papers passing 
through the Post- 
office. 


Distances to which 
they arc sent, and 
postage on them. 


Not exceeding 20 miles 
.. 400 „ 

Above - 400 „ 

Total • . 


Distinction 
tween imported ^ 
and local news¬ 
papers should be 
discontinued. 



Newspapers in the 
United Kingdom. 


^ •• iX. li*!wr4K«' 

107. Tbe number of cbaif^bte nev^spapew tbe 

post-offices in India dnrmg A.peripd of ^i^s* is. ICiStZtiS^.tiuBir cna«||«id»le 
weight 426,324 tolnh8,.end Oi«ir esidmated actuiu (caknbddi bj actoiil 
weigbment of 31,502 newspspers passing tbrongb Ute 'Caiciitta Gaaer4 leostroffiee 
in one monOi f) 317,703 tolabs. This, for a whole year, gives a retiun of 1,301,640 
uewB}>apers. actually waiting 4»14i,464 i»lahB4l liie^expebse ctf receivi^ and 
distributing each newspaper is found, by comparing tbe , total number with the 
proportionate share of the annual expense of receipt and distribution, to he '725 
of an anna, the same as in the caie of a chargeable letter.^ Bpt the expense of 
conveying each newspaper, calculated according to its weight, is 3'2977 annas ; 
and the whole expense incurred by the Post-office on account of each newspaper 
is 4'0227 annas. 

108. The number of newspapers sent in 28 days to distances according to 
which single, double and treble rates are respectively chargeable, is given in the 
margin. A very large number of these, especially from Bombay, are imported 

j^gg newspapers which are conveyed at a more favourable rate than those 

- fisliM published in India, the maximum weight of a single newspaper being in 
' **^’°*^ one case 6, and in the other only 3 J tolahs, and the ascending scale being 

- we,766 by 6 tolahs in the one case, and by 3 in the other. Wo regret that we 

, arc* unable to state the exact proportion of imported newspapers .and of 
those published in India, but the amount of postage levied on newspj^ers gene¬ 
rally II will serve for the purpose of estimating the financial eflfcct of any change in 
the rates, jnovideii'the charge on all newspapers be hereafter the same, and that 
the distinction between imported and local newspapers be no longer maintained. ^ 

109. Wc see no reason for the distinction hitherto made in this respect. 

Besides the unfairness of encouraging foreign ncvrspi^per publications to the dis¬ 
advantage of tliose printed in India, it ap’^ears to us that the indulgence, which 
tends more than any other Post-office regulation to overload the maUd and to 
entail expense on the department, is not needed. The overland summaries, 
printed exclusively for Indian circulation, may be compressed, without inconve¬ 
nience, to the maximum weight of 3^ tolahs allowed for Indian newspapers and 
summaries; and it would be no hardship ou those who are in the habit of taking 
in the weightier English weekly and daily new'spapers, either to pay for the luxury 
of receiving them by letter' post, or to submit fo the dday of recemng them by 
banghy. . 

110. The total number of newspapers passing tiirough the Post-offipe is seme- 
riiing less than one-seventlPof the number of chivrgeable letters, and by for the 
Iftiger ]')ait of them is eircillatetl among the European portion of tlio commnnity. 

111. In the United Kingdom newspapers are carried by the post free of charge, 
but all newspapers,- whether sent by post or not, are subject to a stamp-tax of 
from oue penny to two-ponce according to siae. The number of newspaper 
stamps issued in theUnited Kingdom in 1850 was 89.346,010, yielding a revenue if 
of 3^2891. 9a. 4(1., eqmd to more than one-fourth of the w’hole eboiges of the 
Post-office department. 

112. U 

• Appendix (A.), No. 11. t Appendix f A.), No. 18. 

t Apiiendix (A*)^ No. J ApfMmdii |Ai.)| N<»s 13* 


Amount of Newopap^ ^ lalUnd Poit* 




la On* Year. 

? • . 
i- 

44* 0. jp. 

Rs^ a. 1 ?. , 

Bengal - 

4^81^ 1 8 • 

88,oil S O 

P^vinoii * * 

4^t. IS 0 

SOiSlfi ID ^ 

Madras - - - 

a,j8i « 0 

41,408 a 8 


7,332 8 0 

04,878 14 8 

♦ ■ 

J8,631^0 0 

2,64,470 8 8- 


f JVdj^t-^Compuaion to tbo Almimao for 1851. 
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112. It bas been fi^ggestjad!, mi.~iik» v^fpmlSKm nflpMOf to hm^ kmi ivnmnltij stamp^tax on an 

received by Govcnnmenl; tbwt« stMU^-tax: on all OMvpi^ievf ift be ndi* newapaper*. 
stituted ibr ^ pi^iit (duurge oa tbeae teat by tbe nublie ^st. eban;^ is 

dc^^reeated ;^e^ly ^ and espei^ly by the raose 

BesMiM^en 4hieh ^toad tbr attp|i»#t tiiibily ot in a great taeaiute idu 

oirealatiea. We are decidedly oppoied to the adoption of this plaa, bb'thb tbl> 
lo^arh^ grotimds: 

IfiiM;. A tax (Upon the diffusion of useffil information (and it cannot bo db^Od 
that the information cironiated by the ncwsjMiper press in India is of that charoetbr), 
if justifiable at aI1| is only so under thp most pjressing emergency, each as does not 
ewst in tbe present case. ^ 

Secondly. A general stamp on newspapers, in lieu of a postage charge, cannot 
be imposed oa the ground of its being an equivdent for sm>vice rendered, as no 
such service is rendered in the ct^ of newspapers circulated otherwise than by 
post. 

’ Thirdly, A stamp-tax would act most unfairly uptm the proprietors of En^sii 
newspapers at the Piesidency towns and sea-ports. Those publislied in the 
interior have scmroely any local circulation at all. 

Fourthly. It would completely anuthilote tbe native newspapers, which arc 
published at a very low price and depend for their aiipp<»t mainly on local circu¬ 
lation. On many of these papers a stamp of one anna (which is the lowest tliat 
has ever been pn^osed) would be a tax of more than 200 per cent. A stamp of 
half an mma would in like manner be a tax of 100 per cent, on such paipers. 

Fifthly. If a stamp>tax be imposed on all newspapers, the daily advertising 
gazettes puUished in Calcutta, and cironiated gratis in all parte of the mty and its 
environs, cannot with any fairness be excluded from its oiieratiou. As it is, the 
daily papers suffer from the competition of these prints; and if the local circu¬ 
lation of tbe former only were limited by the imposition of a tax, their loss in 
advertisements would probably be greater than Uieir loss in subscriptions. On 
the other .hand, the im]K>sition of a tax on the advertising gazettes would greatly 
limit their mreolation, if not entirely suppress them,* and the public would bo 
. deprived of vidiat they justly regard as a great convenimico, and a valuable mCans 

facilitating commercial Uransaetions. 

Sixthly, 'file inteiest of tbe public Uf each Presidency being controd in its 
own Presidency town^ and little excited by tilie occurrences of other Presidencies, 
it is not to be supposed that the distant circulation of newsf^pers would increase 
unde* the in^sition ofilh uniform tax in mi equal proportion to the decrease in 
local circuJatimi. All that is of general-interest in tbe papers of one Presidency 
is co|ned into the piqmrs of all tiie others. 

Seventhly. The arhuigemeUts necessary for affixing stamps to newspapms 
would involve expense, and subject tbe proprietors of newspapers to the annoy¬ 
ance and vexation of excise restrictions. To the proprietors of papers in the 
interior the inconvenience of having to send their paper to a distance to be 
stamped would be intolerable; and yet the Government would hardly be prepared 
to provide the means of stamping newspapers at every place at which a press may 

be established. 

'Eighthly. Pnblie opinion in tbe United Kingdom has clearly manifested itself 
against the principle of the tax, and it seems highly probable that it will soon lie 
aWkdohed, and a small postage charge on news^iapers imposed instead, as is now 
the case in the United Stalies of Ameriesi. , « 

113. It has been urged in fovour of imposing a stamp-tax on all newspapers, Argument in sup- 
that by sui^ecting them to an equal efaar^, without refaenoe to distance, tlieir port of«stamp- 
cfahracter is likely to be improv^, and their observations directed to stihjbcts of “«"spaper«. 
general interest rather than to focal topics. This may be a reason fof reducing 

tbe postage rates on new^apm's as fitr as jHaeticable, but it is no reason for im¬ 
posing a tax on newspapers not sent through tbe post. Moreover, it may be 
doubted, on other grounds, whether such an argument ought to have any weight 
with Government, as an attOmpt 'to influence the character of newspaper publica- , 

tions 

• A?o/e.—Of fte Cslevttik Eawpiong^ Oaselts, 1,300 oopi^ are inaed daily, Sundays exeopfai>i._ 

An anna stamp on tliia paper wpuld a^uat W upwards of Es* 35|000 a year f a sum far in of 

the profits. 

87. P4 
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Btam|)-tA% not 
riN^ominejidtd. 


Expense of news- 
p^ers to the Post- 
office. 


Effect of uniform 
rate of two unnas. 


No present change 
recommended.' 


Uniform rate of 
two annas the 
most suitable. 


Proposal to in- 
oreaso the charge- 


tiofae by the imposition bf a tax, mtiy bb #!>■ 

the lx* c^f'ISSS, ami to all 

.314^ On the whole, i^^i^fopanion thatax^i^pirtxx; i 9 n.»^ij|^pj^ 
tiouable ip principle, and thajt Ji^lgar^ being hi»4 tn ilte. ^^ISM^at^ 
lation of newspapers in India, to the forther probable contIa(^|^, 9 CJb^^,;.cwcu..|^ 
lation which might be expected to. ensue, and to the expense and annojatice 
attending the imppsitinn of such a tax, it wb'uld defeat' its 6*n object,‘and be 
productive of onmixed eVil. 

115. We are not insensible of tt|te ^eat sudvantsge yr^i^ tbe pbuntijr derives 

from tlm free circulation of newspapeip, and conceive it to be the duty, less 
than the interek, of the Govemnieut to encoutt^ it by every prefer meaps. pcn- 
B»tent<vtith considerations of finance. But sifioe, as >ve Imve shovra, the avenge 
expense pf each newspaper passing through the Post-office is more than four antias, 
and since we have recommended , the adoption of the half anna Tate .on'lettens^.by 
■which an immediate loss of revenue, to the extent of nine lakhs of riip«^, wUV 
risked, we cannot advise the Government to make any present reduction in the 
rates of newspaper postage. Even if a Iritge increase in the numbed 6f aiitws- 
pap«M sent by post Avere to follow the adoption of lowm- rates (a poiiit On which 
the proprietors of newapapeili are not unahimons, and regarding which We entser- 
tain some doubt), tliis circumstance/ So far as the Post-office is ooneemed, Wbuld 
be Of no advantage, but the contrary ; for the conveyant^S of each newspaper 
would strll cost much more than the postage paid for iti and the additional weight 
would require the employment of additional establishment. « The wKble Of the 
existing available but unoocupied means of transit is reqUiitfd- to meet the' pro* 
bableIncrease In the number of letters that may be expected under the haiF*anna 
rate, and w e regard the adoption of an uniform loW mte Of lettfer-pbsl^e as a 
measure of infinitely wider importance, in the present circumstances of India, than 
any diminution of nowspH])er postage, ;; 

116. An uniform rate of2 annas on every newspaper not e:|.oee'ding Sli,to]ali8 in 
weight. 4 annas on every newspaper not exceeding 6 tolahs in weight, and an 
extm 2 annas for every .additional 3 tolahs or fraction of the same, 'without refer¬ 
ence to distanceto locality of publication, would yieM, on tthe present number, 
of neW-spapers passing through the post, loss by nearly Its. 50,000 than the incofiie 
HOW derived, from that source*. The adoption of an uniform rate would bo con¬ 
sistent ■with the course wc hnvo proposed in regard to letters, as thC expepse of 
eouvsyance does nut depend upon distance more in one case tiian bn the other.; 
but as we are unwilling, on the tme hand, to recommend a higher nniffirin rate than 
2 annas on tlio single newspaper, or, on the other, to propose any sacrifice of 
revenue .for tbe .attainment of an object of doubtful advantage to any biit the .pre- 
wut readers of newspapers at stations distant fruin tiie place of publication, wo 
feel conjpelled to.,refrain from advising any change in the existing system beyond 
tluni of subjecting imported newspapers to. the same rates as those , published in. 

117. At the same time,- if the Government Should be-of Cpinion |ll!at bytakhtg 

olf an anna from the pf€»ent postage on single newspapers seat upwards of'400 
miles, and ‘imposing an Udditioutd Suna On i^oso'Cent 20 miksmd.under, the 
eircnlatiOn of newqmpers would be materially extended->and'the'Siffiere (dr’^heir- 
usefiilness enlarged ; andlf the Government'sbMftd fiiither be ]^{«r^, Ibr the 
attainment of this object,-9and for the imke of the' advantages incidental to imi* 
foimity of elikige/' to f thevexpense Of -afiffitimid tranrit, we may 

recDtil ■our opinion that Is single' rate-of 2’annas on',dll 'newspapers combined 
with'the present iCtSe ef Irmght, Is, on''the whole, ithe''best that oonld be ndc^pted, 

118. An application .his been ma^ to ns .by^thep^rietor pf bne,^^ 




'.‘A it, .U, 




-'1 


Ji*' 

4’7SS-.:4 ■ 

Aat.' 


1 , 1 1 . 




Some ellowaaoe lUust oho b« mschi. fi>r .dwMWM .ia dwi^aijiiaber of impdirted aienqmon w ooase* 
quenoe of the prapwed altentaitn in ^aoide of wvight by wi^ they we BOW oharful. 
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soliciting ,the jnwimmn^ c^ 9».ngle jiewspspr W.I>e 

raised tiE^^ td^ba.; hot, wth.refereiwe to e^ aopoitooee of nof»upportJdr 

the bulk and weight of articlefl s^t by the mail, we are ooable to support this • 
proposah^.It appemo^aiab that theloeasote wooW b^ 

the aVeiale wei^t ef Bewspapeio j^hlidhed m India is generally mddi bblb#* 
the present tnakimom. . * 

119 Havhnr shown that the . cost of eaph newspaper sent through the port is Newspapers may be 
considerably more than the postage levied upon ft. k follows that nothing is to 
he gained by preventing persons from sending newspapers otherwise than by post, ^ * 
or by vesting the Port-office with the same privileges in regard to the receipt, 
conveyance and delivery of newspapers, as we propose to give in respect to letters. 

Suppling the whole of the avaflaWo means of conveyance to be required for 
letters, it must rather be tbc object of Government to encourage the transmission 
of newspapers by some'other channel. In the United Kingdom newsjrapers may 
be sent form one place to another otherwise tlmn by post, 
should apply to India. 


and the same rule 


120. Ill regard to tho postage on newspapers sent and received by sliip, we Ship postage on 
propose to make no ebangq in the present rate of charge for single and doable nei'^pap"*- 
covers ; but we see no reason for maintaining a diflbrent scale of weight from that 
by which inland newspaper postage is regulated, especially as we have pi-oposed 
to discontinue the difterential charge of inland postage, on newspapers imported 
from abroad. At present the maximum chargeable weight of a single newspaper 
sent by ship is 6 tolahs, and single postage is added for every additional 6 tolalis. 

We recommend that tlie maximum weight of a single iiewsi>aper should Iw 
3^ tolahs in all cases, and the scale of weight*by which inland postage is calcu¬ 
lated made applicable also to ship postage. 


III. Postage Stamps. 

121. We now come to the question of payment by means of stamps; and we 
have to consid&i>— First, whether the use of stamps is applicable t6 India; 
secondly, whether .heir use should be made compulsory in all coses of pe- 
payment; and, thirdly, liow stamps shall be provided and'distributed. 

122. The Opinion of tho officers of the depai-tment, and of all the persons. Opinions. 
£uro]^)ean and native, who have been consulted on this occasion, is entirely in • 
favour .of the introduction of payment by means of stamiis ; it has been already 
recommended by the Postmasters-general of the several Presidencies and by the 

local Governments. » 

123. Mr. Tayler vvrites;—“ The substitution of stamps for money payments 
would, if properly carried out, be, I think, highly acceptable to the public and 
eminently adTOntageous to the department.” The adTOntages ho enumerates, 
arc, Simplification of accounts; removal of temptation for moonshecs to destroy 
post-paid letters for the sake of the postage; increased rapidity in tfie action of 
the office, both in tho postage and delivery departments.” “ After a certain 
internal,” he adds, “ I would make the use, of stamps compulsory, as the only 
way to obtain the full advantages of the systenu If, besides tho facilities for the 
sale and purdiaso of rtamps, they vveye always on sale at all post-offices, there 
could be no hardship in rendering their use compulsory, as a person who posts a 
letter and pays an anna at the office could at the same place and time procure and 
ftflW an anna stamp. I would have a small stamp manufoctored in England .so as 
to prevent the possibility,of anccessful fabrication. I consider compulsory pie- 
payment and the uae of stamps as closely linked and intimately dependent on 
each other, and both, on the kitrodacUon of an uniform low rate of postage. 

1 would interbduce all these measures M node.*' • 

124. Mr. Riddell observes ;—“ The advantages to be apticipated from the use Mr.-Ruicie’.i. 
of sUunps are the, removal of all temptation on the part of Post-office subor¬ 
dinates to peculation, the absence of all inducement to destroy letters for the . 

of the postage, and tlie economy and simplicity which would be introduced 
* . • iitto 


(A.>, Nos. 41 Mid 43. 

G • • 
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Mr. Ravenflcroft. 


Mr. Brown. 


Public bodies. 


Of the ntttiva com¬ 
munity. 


into the accounts of the deptartmenit hy ihe iduHsUa ahi^tion of payment. 

I am not aware of any valid ohjeetion to the use of stampe.voB payhie 
postage. if ' 

* “ The stamps used in Eng^nd and France have answered in thos^Mputries, 

and I see no reason why it ehontd not be suited ^or India. * 

“ Stamps should, I think, be supplied tltrougb the statnpoiSlee' a£ a pwll 
discount to all persons willing to sell them ip retaiL” > - 

125. Mr. Ravenamft states:—“ There can be no .(piestiou that the use of 
stamps is fiu* preferable to money payments, chiefly because it is to the public a 
safer and more convenient form « payment; removes from messengers sent to 
post letters the temptation to make' away with them, as experience has sho’ira has 
•too often been the case : places it entirely out of the power of die Post-office 
subordinates to suppress letters for the sake of appropriating the postage, and 
tends to simplify accounts and to diminish labour. 

“ If stamps be introduced, 1 would leave it optional with parties either to use 
them or to pay the postage in money, according as circumstances might dictate} 
self-interest and convenience will no doubt lead to a preference fur the stamp. 
As regards the device, I am scarcely competent to give an opinion, but it occurs 
to me that a stamp similar to the penny stamp would be the best, as being the 
most difficult of imitation; the danger of which is, as far os I am aware, die only 
objeetion that can be urged against the intro<iuction of stamps in this country. 
The experiment has answered admirably in England, and l*do not see why it 
should; not be successful in this country. 

“ A sufficient supply of stamps (which should he coloured red) coaid always lie 
obtained from England; and, with, respect to the sale of these, 1 think, that they 
might, for the convenience of the pubhc, be sold at the general and subordinate 
])ost-offices and collector's cuteberies at a small discount; when a largo supply is 
taken, as is the case in England, to shopkeepers and others.” 

126. Mr. Brown says ;—“ The introduction of low rates pf iiostage ou letters, 
when combined with pre-payment and collection by means of stamps, will be a 
signal improvement, and highly satisfactory to the public; it would greatly 
simplify the aoconutsand expedite the delivery of letters, orttl cousequeutly tend 
to economise the management of the Post-office.’’ 

127. The Chambers of Commerce at Madras and Bombay and the Trade 
Association of Calcutta warmly advocate the introduction of stamps; and all who 
have been consulted are unanimaus as to the expediency, both in a moral and 
6s.oal view, of substituting them for money payments, as not only materially 
simplifying the working of the postal system, by reducing the labour and accounts 
of the dqxurtment, but as removing from all subordinates, and from all employed 
to post letters, the temptation to destroy fhem with the view of appropriating tlie 
postage, utdthus giving greater security to the dispatch of letters. 

128. Thf native residents and merchants of the Bengal Presidency agree in 

thinking that the pubUo would not olyect to stamps, provided the use of them be 
properly exphunedi and that they be made readily proonrable. The use of .stiimps 
wmld afford assoranoe to the public that their letters would not bp, destroyed for 
tile sake of the postage; they would be glaffiy used, as. tenjding greatly to the 
couvenieuee hotili of the ptoblic and the PosUoffiee^land to the. security and speedy 
dispatch of lettersin the course of a week the .system, wpuld be ui^eratpod fey 
every one Iiavjng occasian to write a letter. If the introduction of postago.stamps 
were accompanied by a r^uction in the rates of postage the people would connect 
the two, and consider it f|ri inestimable boon, tbere would be nd difficidfy at all 
in ioiiroducii^ the:i 0 ^ of|po8tago stamps; the nature of stamps k: understood'Ify 
every one ia;tlie territories, and there'Wdttld bp >ho ffiore ffiffifnftty'in 

applying them to the, pbswege of letters than tO'any other purpose. They'^ulu be 
a very gi^t conyenienc(i|bdth to the public and the Post-offict^ 'aud '^uld eon- 
tribute both to, the dbpktish .fend s^ourify df letteraj there little 

niistindersta^^ng at htati but pepj^eWoiild spon become acetMuped tO them; 
they woiiM be a great editvenient^ tti. mertffidhts, -and WoPffi hndir- 

fttoodby rae pebpp.’ Wf^we 'habftUateA the ibe'irf 

There wdttM‘b«'no difltctlty on the of one in wd tMPfef• 
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ttiem, and tbey ^oiiid oji>yiott|i^,:i^4:.to^'iQ«|!^^^ F^ssin^ 

129. It has been elge^ted tb the inti^a^tion of postage stiuntps Intb InAifli,' 

peculniy ^ciHtie# exist f&i* J^ bnt MT,' as we sMf tllse'j^^ 

stamps aj« mimnlbetnred in saipe process alnd tlnpnj^ tltb sinm 

agency ae tlioib in use in thb uni'^-Kli^bmi and if the ibrgi&g (^ postage 
stamps be made punishable in thb tntpe way as the forging of other stamps we see 
no reason to lypprehend any loss or dimiimidon of receipts iVom this cause. It is 
admitti^ 'tbat in England the Post-office revenue has hot sufibred from the forgery 
of Stahls, and it is lew Dkely to suffer in India, where the means of imitating tltc 
device do not exist. 

130. ' An apprehension has tdso been felt tliat the use of stamps in-India might 
give rise to fraud in the custody and distribution of them mnong a large body of 
agents; this o1:gection also appears to us quite groundless. The Bt«Bqq>s wontd be 
distributed fdirdugh the agency of the stamp de|»artment, m the* same manner that 
other stamps are now distributed ; tbo coUeetor. of each district would be tur- 
nished with a suffieimit qumitity of postt^ stamps, as he is now with ordinary 
stamps, and he would supply them either direct to purchasers or through the 
instrumentality of licensed or unlicensed venders. It would also, we thi^, be 
necessmy for the colleetcms to open a ventl of Waraps at every post-office through 
the agency of .<meof the clerks; but in these cases, as in that of the licensed 
stamp venders, frand msy be vmy earily prevented by midring each vender tender 
punctually a monthly account of receipts and issues, and remit all money receif>ts 
as they accrue to the nearest public treiisury. Under the pre-sent system of pre¬ 
payment by money, thmfe can be no effectual check against fraud on the jMurt of 
the Post-office functionaries, as it is impossible to ascertain whether all the postage 
due at amy particular office has been realised, or, if realised, whether it has been 
brought to credit. That tbh sale of stamps on commissidn may be ac-comjianied 
by fraud cannot be denied ; but detection must invariably follow; and if the store' 
in the hands of the venders be moderate, and subject to periodical inspection, any 
sum that may-ho embe^aled will, with almost certainty, be recovered. If the 
postage stamps are ^old at a small discount for ready-moaey payments, as ordinary 
stamps are now‘soid in many districts, no fraqd can occur, and the chance .of los^ 
to the-department by robbery will also be so far prevented. 

131. The advantages which may be expected to arise from the use of }K)stag(.* 
stamps in India are manifold. Not only would they have the effect of rendering 
the realisation of postage on all lettem far more secure and certain than it now 
is, but they would tend, in a still greater degree, to ensure the safety of letters 
once posted, and likewise protect them in their passage to the Post-office from 
the ffishonesty of servants. They would materially facilitate the transaction of 
buskti^ss Id: the Post-office, by simplifying the accounts and obviating the necessity 
of giving rece^tft for aiiy letters except those* registered on payment of a fee. 
Letter-boxes could be universally substituted for the present cumbersome and 
tardy method of receiving letters at a vrindow, while the operations of weighing, 
tax'iiij^, sorting and dUpatdring letters, as well as of re-sorting and delivery, would 
her much mmn'expeditiously performed. It is thought by many postmwst^s, that 
If potftagd stamps am introdueed, the s^vices of some of the clerks now enter- 
^ined may be dh^nsed witih’; and there can at least be no doubt that tiie 
intrOdueffon'of thmn will pretdnde the necessity for strengthening existing 
-establislnnants; to which any large inciease of conrespondence might otluarwise 
"give risd. 

132. limnal be, admitted'that postage aimnps. do not a^rd a perfect security 
either to i^aejmment or the jHiblic ggainst the practice, which is said to prevail, 
of destnfying letters for the. ssdEe^oftiieir postage. A stamp label, however care- 
folly affix^ to a letter, may be temovied previous to obliteratibn, either before or 
after posting, , tiie letter bmng df^stioyed or sent unpaid, and the stamp re-sohl. 
Against fraud of this doactiptfop'it is impossible for the Government to provide 
efiectuaJly. All'.fhat-Can .|te. Said ^ that it is much less likely to happen, and 
nmre Ukely to tfo detected,'tibiiai the embexffiement of small sums in cash. The 
public may do mutih Joinmda fam^ting it by attending carefully to the affixing 
of the sta^i jmdlfy; wvitNr d Si^ |K»ticn of the address of the hriter over, one 
comer or edge^of the stamp, so im to prevent its fotore use. 

87. 93 ' 


Objection to tho 
use of stamps in 
India, founded on 
supposed facilities 
for forgery. 


Objection founded 
on probable loss by 
the fraud of dis¬ 
tributing agents. 


Aflvuntuges of 


Stai.-ips not Li por- 
fec" Si curif^v 


133. The 



I>AI»£RS REbAtma IBimE 


Ifg* rf 133 ., ■ The Ubnonrable Cburt of Directors -'lioeei iibiiisrreil 

of-ftarapa is act aeoessarily <sinneeited>ai^h>4ii 
^ ' stamp augrht be reqnired-lai^ dottSle4nti^i»e'a9>is^M’lbp4ei:4^'"<t^bt^ 

is Qiidoabtedif trae<; -but»one of great nsoMapeodadliaiiftte fi^ 
of stamps in eonneeiba sritll aa'aiuiam rate ofi pestittg»»»tliati<enrerytag«fy. beiag'^ 
able to determifle tlie eoreect postage of a letter>b^ merely ascertaiaijig itS’Weij^V 
the aeeessity: £)r •iaQjrcommni^mitlosr fuffimioaaries ipod 

parties posting their letters^'is bbviamd. Ibis .eahniot be^oodoitg^as tlm vaieceif 
I)ostftge depends'hr any upon distatuiei'. iWhile ;|hat«ls the ei»e, iaqpiiy.' 

will still haTo to be made 'at-every poet>oSl«iej as to .the .amount ^ ohargeahle on 
letters sent fromlhenoe-to ioy otberplace; tbe tlmeoftbb post-offioe.clerks w91 
still- be occupied id’ansbreiring qimsttons of this: kind ‘.(aisearions. eause of delay 
in all large post-offices); and there'will stilivas at present^ be-eomplamtsof'over- 
ebarge. Even those wbo are in the habit ofaending ktteiO by post* and-^best able. 
to infohn thmnselves, are but Imporfeetly aequaett^ with the distance of places 
to which tb^ have td write, and of the rates-of postage’ehargelible on l^ancs 
seat there, white the people in general have ndj means -of obtaining tlm requisite 
information, except by application at the PossHiffied. - tMoroover, if the present 
rates of -postage chargeable *on iu-single letter,.neoording to distfmeo, were to be 
paid in stamps, it would be incumbent upon the Government to aiqiply stamps of 
such a, variety of values, ns would greatly enhance the ejtpenselof prpppriqgtlicm, 
and lead to greater intricacy in account than is espedieh1t ;‘% dl^ Itlio iiumbor 
of stamps necessary to cover tlie postage on a single letter wduiU Sometimes' weSgh 
as much or needy as mnoh as the ohaigeable. weight of the letter iteelf, anil the 
letter weald need to ibear so many stamps' iilhit &ere would ho too rtmm left for 
the direction. 


Use of stamps 
should bo compul¬ 
sory in all cases of 
prepayment. 


134. If it be determin^- to introduce postage ^amps dnto India in connexion 
with an nnifo^ postage,, we are decitlodJy of . opinion, that .the use of them both 
as regards letters and newspapers should, in nfl cases of prepaym'ent, be epm- 
pulscwy. If stamps, tie always readily procurable at every post-pfficiE!, including 
those of the district dawk, and at every c<)lldctor’'(i oflBce., we can conceive no 
possible circumstances under which it vvould be a hardship,, or even an iucoh- 
venierice worth considering, to any .person to have'to supply, .himself witli a stamp, 
affix it' to a letter, aind then deposit the letter in the box, instep of paying the 
money and delivering tho letter into the Wids of a Post-office clerk, ft would 
be highly desirable to put an end to all. cash .trahtoctions in the Post-office, but 
this is not practicable. Foreign letters must necessarily be iiiipaid; so, partially, 
must.,letters which are msufficiently prepaid, by stamps. The bjition of sending 
unpaid banghy parcels cannot, compatibly 'with public convehicnco, be taken 
away; and newspapers, if they continue subject even to so high>rate of single 
postage as twf> anniw, must enjoy the same privilege, And though it will also 
be necessary, for reasons we shall .hereafter ogplaln., to alloVy tite public at their 
option to send drdinary letters unpaid, sul^ect to tho'restrtetibn of a doubld charge; 
yet still it is an object of great moment to ditn'ihlsli the evil of numey payments 
to the utmost possfolq, extent,. "No parf of the .presehtTf^ost-office is so 

open to abuse or so gencra^y obinplained of.^ the receipt of .money ih jprepajineht 
of postage; and npi^tig biif so much dont^bul^ to raise a distrust the'Post- 
office in the minds ,of the^natiye copimunlty.' '.It is a j^n^uy j^eiVed bpini^^^ 
that a letter of 'whUU -the postage’is prei|iaid'inh»^y.iiCl«*d tont 

unpaid, and though: the ,<mp^ihent foa^ suffer,as' i^hch ftbfo' ofoh^zlctdeht of 

unpsfdlettera 
nued> kt least 

iium^ kbevjdesskad; bf ..dosfofoipoiekigttik/4^ >«»eB of 
ote;. WMaiteileffiifedi^r bf-bpinim^ IMtefWgniient 

iie«ritegetb^’pat’asti}p:to.;!' «§/:«>■' 

riasj.-ibe’ 



for a time,^ under Sf^i/ 
lettws asay.be found ^ 
of postal jin mon^ <riioi 






* Note^^'the iiieonveniim40:\of th» ia paartlculftrly feU whea the ,pd 9 ymti;i|^ 
J^rmdeneiei hRve to he cH>^ultod, in o^er to aeoertala the ogg^reglte poata^ ^o. <mi ' 


to oha^ore end rotnoto aintioaea v Iq mony aMmU oifieea neithef i^olymetiioiil tom^e oer t 
tances aiie to he end in tione are they properly hapt' iip, or adde^l to> 

-esrahhvhed.‘ ,w./ 
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^ vldSii, I>«Mni|iti««i «r ' 

Eag^tod. 

not more tliaan idiiitic^kfHii^iof}aiirflM'deisQiniBaiim‘fl^4lid^ 
atd»,««i^i < <Totbe.i»e:o£*^.:dM«e^ iVjMiiaj1»(»ol!^lsed»'^^t..|be .«disBiTe;<ip««RKl 
on..the' ba<dt w^lialde 40. bferib^vde^Otat^' .at. lDdiaktiaitd>.tii4: ’ 

stamp to faU.'£ra«''tto!.]^tor^1di»^gt: the 

hcfoFO.or afteriohlitaraitiom' Bttt.we‘*t)a'tteve:>tl>at^ the^eare with aibiphi tte ! 
atto^ed to ^-stotnps. iflipre|iai^ ia Skagkhd'nHU' obaiato ol^eotioa^iat leoat . 
to a gi^ pxtont^ and if 'iti>t'<entitol7,''4e<!«a^ .'mast be h^, as in nmiltu.’casa* 
in England; to,the nsefof gumor pasta, whksliis now erdinarily usicdl^the natives <: 
of India ibr closing'their letters, and whieb maf wHU.eqnal laeiUty ^apfdied to 
tlio pnrpese -t^ tonderihg tlhe stamp more'seenre.' •TheBhntsto of the ^uthem 
States cf this Ameiican Hmoni wbOto adbesdVe stamps are iai asa^ ii not'less unlh* 

Toureble to 'toem'than, that of India; ' l]he':oBljr, vai^,v^ 

required are thd haW anna; (red), and the ahila£'(blu 0 ) j- and these .wonkt best, be 
supplied by tlie C'cmmissiOnersiofr^land ROvenue in EngHuad oa;indeitt from this 
countrf through the Honourable Oourt.Of Dirootors^ in . ti^ same way.'as the penny 
and' tWo-penny posti^e ttamps are now sOj^ied-fer - distiibatioa to the pul^ in 
the-United Kingdom., .,,• t ^'tl.i». ■' 

136. We !(iaW,dt>tallhed ihe follo^ipjg accpiint of tlie prd?^ Ibiber 

stdihps aro li^iiifac^red':i 77 ^ V'""* . 

“ The preparattonof these stamps,-Of aU hinds, is under the dheetion- Of the 
Commissioners ef Inland Revenue ; both to regards the making of< the pOpor and 
the iiiipressing of tlie stamps upon it. 

“ PaperlaiM'StaMpi, I'd.'tind^d.' ^' ” 

“ This paper is mdnufmtuied'by Mp. Wito, of Rush Mil&| NortHi^pton. 

“ It is made by hand in sheets,; each of a proper site for te^Oi vihg 240. Stahl ps. 

“ There me in each shqet 240 sm^ll cirowri Vater-haht;ks, whfeh hre' pla.cea so 
that each Btampjdiall fid} ppou,a Watmr-maJrb.. , ' ' , . 

“ The wire mouhi ‘ for making'the •jphper are prcpdi^l hjr the faper-maker, 
upOn receiving the direotiphs of the C'pthhd^cineni'^ arid ^Heii they me so far. 
completed as to he ready to tecotye the crowns for the Whter-mafks, they arc 
placed in ehahge' of ah excise officer,'under whosp superintendence, they , are com* 
picted ; they are then .deposited in a seOnre plape, ‘ ' 

* Upon, an order to manufacture ijaper being given by the Commiksioncra, the 
moulds are delivered into thp charge of an excise officer, who attends at Hie paper- 
miR while, the papOr is tiei^ man^actured, g^.yihg out tlie .moulds in the-inornihg, 
and receiying tooih back at night. , 

An pffiqm pouhts tlip sheets pf paper as tlioyiare turned out' Of the nipulds. . 

Officereipf, exci»B pfe constantly ph duty during the day while the paper is being 
dnpdi pizedi folded, foe. They superintenu the cancelling of thb inipenbet Sheets; 
they aspe^ln that the number of sleets Biusbed, added to the ,huhiber Canccltcd, 
cd^rrpsppnds with the numb^ .delivered froin the, moulds'; the^ count the perfect 
sh^til to .they B^e.inade up info reams of 6(10 sheets each,, signing and sealing.such 
reapis^.'an4 them into theit cn^pdy .as they arc finished; foey See that foe 

pfomisfo focure as far as regaros foe stbinhg of the finished pap’efo ‘' 

*'* fropa foe Cbn^i^Oners the officers deliyer foe.feams of 

pppqr'back'id‘foe maker, tfobe forwaroed by her to Somerset House, taking her 

iH>cpi|^;,fbrfop|^iiy^^^^^ v, 

‘ff The IgbottsfinDiis arp'.piihtcid and futtmed hy wwrtraet; upon thb premises of 
the-eoatmetojr^'Mostos; 'Petitiadf Baeoh mid Petdi, of ; X;OQdon^ in-a distinct set 
of rooms appropriated solely to iRie 'ptarpose^' aod .under the ieototanti supervision 
of an officer of the Commissioners. ' 

" Engraved steel plates «re-.used dxdatavol)^ pach plate containing 240 im¬ 
pressions of theatampiP- 

iuiif 

' * ThcBe 8tampS| we arc inniirmds are fuhuflihed by tbe eontraotors at the rate of 

per mille, 
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“ Thc&e plates are suppled. Iqr the ooalrwrtAra; »tfa^ pr^HUSed ‘by the 

transfer process, there bei% Irat 006' od^inob br -t^e; of Her 

Mtijosty. This one engraved hbod wab «xeetit6d!.% on enoaeot without 
regard to expensoi the object Mng highest ertittie efe^leoee^ it it salved 
upon steel, and from it all the stamps are dwived. 

“ Theeteel plates in use, the ocigioal die, together with all the intearmediate 
impressions necessary to' the tran^ |Kn>cera, are .plac^ in charge of thb super* 
visor, a copy of whose instructions is appended, 

“ Gumming. 

The gum is put in after the paper is pdnted and dried. Pmticulars giren in 
separate paper appended. 

“ Tim Commissioners , are about to introduce a pocess for ftoUitating the detach¬ 
ment of the stamps from the sheets, of which they form a part, by means of 
piercing the martial space which surrounds each stamp < with numerous {un 
holes. 


“ Particulars of the Gum put upon the backs of the Postage Label Stamps, and the 

mode of using it. 


“ The cement used is called British gum: it is made from starch. 

“ It may be had of different qualities and prices; but it has been found most 
economical in the end to use the best ’that can be got, as any failure in the adhe- 
sion'of the labels is productive of so much trouble to the public, and to all pmties 
concerned in their preparation. • 

“ The best gum which the contractors have been able to get is obtained from 
Mr. Gentile, of 38, Walbrook, London. 

“ I’he price is 40/. per ton, if delivered in London in the state of a dry 
powder. 

“ in mixing the gum for use, one gallon of boiling water is poured upon six 
pounds of giim; and after it has been stirred abogt for some time, three gallons 
more of hot water are added ; it is then stirred again, and left 12 hours to cool 
and dissolve. When wanted for use, it is heated by patting it in a can, and 
placing the can in a boiler; and it Is used as hot as it can be made by these 
means. * 

“ Tlie gam is applied to the paper by hand tty means of Inushes.” 


Frouch postag-fi 
stamps. 


Risk of forger j 
less in India than 
eisewhero. 


137. 'pie postage stamps in use in France (of which we append some obliterated 
specimens)* appear to be printed from wood; but these, though, as we are in¬ 
formed, much less expensive than the English stamps, are more easdy imitated. 
And we are also informed, upon the authority of Mr. Hill, the supervisor of 
stamps in London, that tte Austrian Government applied to the contractors, 
Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Petch, of London, to know the terms upon which 
postage stamps, similar to those used in the United Kingdom, could be supjdied 
for use in Austria, but was deterred from adopting them by the expense. We are 
not aivare of the post at winch the contractors, offisred to supply the Austrian 
Goverumeut, bat if stam|s, bearing the device of BtBF..V|a^ty’s hei^ and diflfeaing 
only from the English stfmps in the d^undnation of valap^ can he. supplied by 
the contractors for use in. Inma at the rate of 6d»^Qr 4 annas) a thousand, we do 
not apprehend that the cost, which is 4-5thB per pent., on. IMf anna. andSirSths 
per cent, on anna stamps^ added to the cost of the |iap^ and sm^t propi^onate 
riiare of the expense of establishment at the london Stamp Ojffitce as might be 
thought reasonalde, won)d deter the Government froni adopting the plan best 
calculated to secure. tho(revenae from loss by forgcryl If hdWever, it Should 
i^peiu* that theni^fa^v^ saiali nrm^ieruf Stiua!t|M requi^ Sir l^a eanaot 
be suj^Ued'by the eoahigifora at so fovoorable a rite, and S(lB!Bli^^l>Npaand 
according to the process weald be oonrideniUf cheapen, wtra ^rafore 

better Suited to th!8<^i^, wp aresitinSed ow^gtotimnwt bfhoeehnaiixd 
means, and absence If ingenuity an^ the fiMS tisfc of 

by forgei^ In India wonS be leas than in any dvilised coontiy' ef 
tjnited nf An^<^, dr in i&st of the Cre^ colonies. We sie 

* Appeal (A)b Ro. S7. . •(' 
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tb(tt lihe head of lier Mi^estijr. foi^ ilia inoat deriee that ooald be 

adapted, for ibe poidage stuti^ aied that ao cdber legend is iieeda^ thaa 

ilia dmtmiinalfoo of valae in ^ lanfsage. Tbe distingnisiilng ootor of 

each deseriptioa nf sbunp ib« A sudiMent indicaiion of iis yalne to tboiise who 

are itnable»to lead &i]^i8b. • ■■"■,* •• 

138. Tbe nani^r of h'alf'an^.ata^^ reqniie^ for a year’s probable C(ni 8 nin]>> Nianbw of stunps 
tioh, at tbe nnirom rate, would to about ^, 000 , 000 , and of sniia stamoB required annuoUy. 
6 , 000 , 000 , in the proportion of seven-twelfths for Bragal, including the Norm- 

west Frovuices, three-tuelfths to Madras, and two-twelfths to Bombay. 

139. These two values of stamen, will, in our opinion, sufBcc for the ordinary High value atamps 
correspondence of the country, both ship and inland and for newspapera But if for stew* and 

it should he determined to have stamps of a higher value for steam postage, and *’“P**y postage, 
for faangby pateels, we kre disposed to recommend ai ^'8 anna medallion stamp 
(brows), similar to those impressed on tlie envelope^ and on the sbiUing and ten- 
penny stmnps in use to tbe United Kingdom, as described to the subjoined paper : 

“ Paper far the Postage Ertvel^es bearing a Medallion Stamp, and for the One 
Shilling and the Ten^p^my MfidaVion Label Stamps. 

” This paper is peculiar only to having nlken threads introduced into its sub¬ 
stance ; it is made by raachtoes, and bavtog' no water-mark, there is. no necessity 
for taking official dbarge of tbe wires upon which it is formed. 

V The Uxeise officers are presept while tbe paper is being made; they see that 
any spoiled paper is properly cancelled ; oud they take charge of the finished 
paper, fee., as is done to respect of the label paper. 

“ 'The manufacture of such paper as is used for postage stamps is confined by 
. law to parties acting under Government authority. 

“ The Stamping and the Momtfacturing of the Envelopes bearing Medallwn Stamps. 

“ The envelctoes are stamped at Semerset House. 

“ I'hc milling arid cutting of the paper before stamping, and the folding and 
making np of the .nVelopes after imping, are done by contract by Messrs. 

Dolarue & Co., df London, upon their own pren.iises. 

‘‘ The Stamping. 

“ The dies are prepared *by Mr. Wyon, die-sinker to the Royal Mint. There 
is but one originnl, vto a bead of Her Majesty cut in steel in relief, and ftom this 
the dies are all derived by a transfer process, technically called hubbing. 

“ The stamping is done by self-inking fly-presses, of peculiar construction, 
worked by a small steam-engine. 

** Each press is attended by two toung'boys, and works at the rate of 60 
hnpressions per minute. ‘ 

*' In thcTO various operations there are of eonrse numerava mintdhg, which are 
esBcntifd to the operattons, but which must be seen to be understood.” 

**. 1 s. and tbe lOfl. medklHon labels are stamped upon smidl sheets, oon- 

taiptog, respectively, 20 stamps and 24 stamps eaoto to the same preffies as the 
envelop^,'w'Hh the aid of adffitioiud mechanism to hold and guide the sheets 
while receiving the toipressions. i 

** jThe paper is gummed befoto it is. stomped, and this while to the larger sheet, 
as r|to<fived mim the paf^^ ' 

Very few of these 1 toid lOd.' BtBin|is are' made use of.*' 

140. Ihese .stomps might alsp fttr.-the'present he ftimished by the London High value stampg. 

Stamp ChBSee, 'pssnS of to^aripgjto^ are not to ,be found in India; hut, Uow to be sup- 
we understmid that a ^mdlnne^ tothto in useto England, has bwn recently 1 '"®“' 

sent out by the l^noorablp t^ouft .of Dtototors for the use of the Calcutta ^tanii) 

. Office, which may hei^aaftw .Ito toilde ai^eahle to tins purpose. The uumher of Probable nuntber 
these stomps re.quiiedi^ a would be. about 1 , 000 , 000 , unnoitUy required, 

to the proportions.ainsi^y l^e do not recommend the use of stamped istamp^eavolopes 

envelopes for this couttoiiy, P^ly tlm ffiffiiculty of preserving them to ser- uiMpiiu^le to 
viceable condition, but. tmiefly because thmr weight would bear so large a prujidf- ® “• 
tion to the^maximum weight G^.«;.stogle letter tlmt there is little reason to suppose 

that they would ever come into general use... 

87 . ^ * 04 ‘ 141. The 
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Stamps, how to be 141. The details of 'rlthout tiffioodty in 

distributed: Department, which already possesses sufficient a^oy for the pui*^«i^ Stamps 

are at present suppfi^ lip'iw t^leelbw 'ite^ghba* and by 

thehi either sold dip^ft^J jjiii^"#lri^trtri% tb licIfiM itl^^ 

vendors,' Some ofvtbbpi alfb ipiiiiitferatied by a ^iddltdiliry. a^eeiiMdesion on the 
sale pretebeils, or by bdith;' iaPd btHeA ard reMliw'to 'jSaytw thb ehamps cw delivi^, 
a discount belhg i^bie'ed <i/a tibdl^'vinTie. The P^beP of licensed stamp venders 
in any district is limited only by the demand'for statdpsi dklt ehe of them at leant 
is to be found in every .large towJt, .and erdiipwly wbereT^^ there ;is.a .me<>nBlirs 
court.'. ' 'Hte isame ttgenpy, would* be. .readily javg|l»hie for,sde .qf postage stamps, 
andlt wonldalso he necessary that there nhonld be, a suppty fpr sale at every pdSt- 
<allice,> and at every tabsildaree, thauna, or other sue|i pTopo where letters are 
neemved for dispatch byr the district .dawk,., AU pp6t*offices in Uje jterritoHes of 
independent native states would have to.betsnpplleiA. with stamps from the nearest 
treasury*; and .oplicensed persons might also, without ohjcption, bio encoqraged to 
purchase them in certain quantities at a snmil ^iaQouhlo ei^m for their own use, 
or to fiupidy by retail ta n^ers.; , 

Objection to aale ' 142. . Objection bas been tsikcn by sOihe postmnsters-to the mde of stamps at 
of Aanips nt i^t- tho Po!3t-offic0, at perpetuating the system' bP money payments into the hands of 
ofitces groundless, subordinate functionaries of the departmenti-which-it is the’VOry object of 
stamps to put an^end to. But this objection is not.geimrally entertamed, nor do 
we think there is much weight in it. The evil .of the .present, system is not. that 
money payments,are made at the Post-office, but ^ai such payments are not«to8- 
ceptible of any check. This would, not be the casq if a. cc^rUiin number of stamps 
were supplied to ,tl>e Post^ioffice, the, vake of Which would luivo to bo strictly 
accounted for, or, if the postmaster or one of .his clerks wore permitted to purchase 
stamps at a discount for sale to tho public. Unless , stamps are proquiable at 
every postroffice, H would hardly be foir, or even pmcticable, to make the use of 
them emnpulsory ip aB cases of prepayment. 

Objection m«do to. 143. Some of tho magistrates of the i;»>wer Pfovinces of Bengal, where the 
the siilc of etainps district dawk hos uot yet been made available for private correqmndence, anticipate 
at police tbeanahg. mischievous consequences from allowing the thannah officers to sell stamps; but 
there arc others of a diderent opinion, and as the receipt of postoge .in money in 
thw other Presidencies, where the district dawk has been, in full operation for 
several years, is not found to be attended with aiiy inconvenience, it seems to 
follow that the sale of stamps through the saral agepey m Bengal might safely be 
permitted. .. 

Prohibition of 144. It will be nccesSory to prohibit all postmasters aind letter receivers from 

churging more then charging iHorU for stamps than tiicif fixed price, and from readving prepayment 
their hied price postfige in money. In all practicable cases, the clerk who has theeide of stamps 
orhtttmps. ought Uot to'have anythingto do with the feceipt.of letters; addtmiim any cireum- 

Btomps not to be stauccs, it should be the prescribed rule ff the department that a stamp when sold 
ttHixeU TO letters by should be delivered to the party requiring it, tl^^t ijt should bo affixed to the letter 
Post-ofliccscrvanu. jjy party Uimself, andjtbat the letter, should be deposited "by him,in fh® closed 
letter-box with which e;^ery posMffice should be furnished, Jfpostroffiee clerks 
at oUt'Statioifs are allow^ to receive money .paymmii^s, and themselyes.affix skmps 
to letters, it is" obvious that, the security'nft^ed both to thq .depafkaent an^ .fhe 
public by the use of staij^ps, wii], to that exteh%>^ nuUified. 

Obliterating 145. Allpostmastcrs si^id pcTsonsittcIiafge Of post-officctmust he fomished with 

stumps. ^ obliterating stamps; an<l.Mth a supply .of the blabk ooiaporition used in England. 

Ihey must bo enjoined tih dblitefate careftillythe Pbst-bffice'Stampon every letter 
as soon as it is posted, o| m as .it is ta^n outof letter'^box, and to. treat 
as unpaid all stain^ whidir have been, jweviobriy obliterated or 

defaced. lnihe"ti^ifoaKi^bk'thei<^ 'ObiitataAing stamps 

in use, one for the l.an|on iSsttirt Best, mie fo*" the Lniidon (3enend'Bost, one 
for sB jSqglaiid and Vfiidps caqept UondpUt foy Gotland mi pnefor Bjehuid. 
Inthe cesriiOt nFweh stirap hf a number wkitdi derianaieetlie iliilH kii^ io which 
U belongs, and thereb^ffords a clue toi. the office of dtspatoj^llmaso tbekrainary 
local stamp, is not .stm|!iendy pltdn. , It does not appem ^e. obliterating 
stamps in .use iti Fmnceare fomilhed with anosaber; aitd we are ^<^nkm that, 
conridering ibq difiieull^ of preparing and topplyiog such ai1^i>lM( .lu vM nne 
uniform j^tterh of dbliforator will be Sufficient. ' 

I\^, PaxPATHBUT* 
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' 146. We jiftT9iiext t6 con8Mec tih«t!^«Btio^, ofivepar7ii9^t, vhetlt^ it^ * 

<coiap«}80i7''eAth( e? a%iQ^7 

table, oto^K^oiul ae at frasmt; wbbtlier tbe-option aball 1^ yX 

impotHition of a b^ber late.aa. Wil^llili^ baanng.lettaia aTe<(^ai;g;^ vijth 

double pottage on deliveiy i and 'wwt detotip^n pf lettpis it be ipeOoMtfy 
to exeept ftpm imy eomp^ltpiy xole* 

HiT. ^e ino«i'i^iibot ‘^ctelDi df PiittrOfflOe inapagentent, and tbe safett both fbr Compulurj pre< 
tbepi^iKc and ibb^departineatl^'uM be cOtopulSioiy prepayment of dl letfewt by p»jnneirtbyitMnp« 
means of stam;^, ■with tbe entire' exolutlott of idl. money' payments; bnttbis is ‘**® "*®**p«rfect 
not possible in piaetice, 'as there are'some classes of lette^ nThtch must of neoes* *y***”‘ 
sitj^ be earned'be^^ pmta^, and there are cbeumefaimes irhieb have hitherto 
induced the B^tipb Gov^ment stiU fhrtber to lindt the praetieal application of 
the thcoiy., Compplsofy prepajment uras one Of the mafn lbatnres tbe original 
plan of the penny postage in England; and altltongh subSet^uent Oonaideration 
induced its projector to acquiesce in the partial postponement of tbit part of the 
measure, it is understood to be a desidmw.tiun tbe .relatfye number of bearing 
letters is nowonly two per o^t.t of tiie chargeable cprrtMpondenee» and H seems 
prehable that at no distant date.the plan will be fully .acobniplisbed.. 

148. There exist ip India ciroumstapees Which render the ftttt adoption of the 
system of prepayment more desirable than it is in E%lahd, whNo at the same time 
there are stroh^r reasons ibrheentation’as to itsinimedfsite adoption;' In England 
the chief objections t« allowipg. a continuaneO idThearihg letters are the adcKtional 
labour imposed on the departnient, the accounts Which are rend^ed necessary, 
and the delay caosed in tihe delivery of letters. These objections apply with 
equal force to India; and we have, ip addition, to contend with ^udulont practices, 
the extent of which it is not possible to guess^ AlmoSt aH the postal authorities 
whom we have consulted have recorded ^elr conviction that many letters are 
carried bearing postage in this country, Winch, tbou^fb refused by the parties to 
whom they arsfex^iesse^ answer all tbe purpose of the. sender, aad this is ei&oted 
■in three diferent w' /s. 

149. First, 1^ letters being sent unsealed, which ore either openly re^ and 
then rejected, on tbe plea that the contents have shown that they wore not 
intended for ihe<r^er, or brought .a^in to the delivering peon from the Interior, neTenneiessan 
of a house and rofbsed, without mention being made of their contents having been the purpose of 
secretly read. The postmaster at Secundrab^ has written:—“ It is the case at their writers, 
this station that not a few of the natives will first receive letters from the peons, 
telling them tibey are for diemselves, but afterwards will say no, mid immediately 
return them. Very muiy letters are also received open and unsealed for delivery. 

How can rife postmaster know whether they haye not been read by the addressees, 
and afterwthds returned to the peons 

1$0, In Calcutta it is said to be a common practice, especially among natives, 
to return unpaid letters to the dellveiy peons, with a request that tbej- may' 
reptaih. in the post-office*until they have money to pay the postage. These 
inters qre pot returned as. refu^ lefters to'the senders, but lie in the Diad Letter- 
omce tili'calli^ for, which in a great many cares never happens. Ko postage is ■ 
ever realized on siich letters, because native letters mice sent to the Dead Lcttcr- 
ofifee^are'tiev^ re.«exaBiined imfem called for, but after the lapse of 18 months 
nire opened and. destroyed. It: is estimated that one-fuurfl.i of the unclaiined 
letters-in Calcutta, hre of thlt kind; and as it.ia in the power of the peons to assign 
any reason ^py ehoosei'for the nouKlelivery of a.letter, and they will yeiy seldom 
say that a letter is seftiaedi it is'highly .probable that , the department, is in this 
way deftasrifedii^a eimsiderable amount of postage, which, if the truth could be 
ascertained, might be. recorered from the senders. 


* 151. ^Condly, by'.a p^ficjc fiot very nncoihmon with natives, of writing all 
the pith of their cbmninni^Iidp ip the. address of their Hitter, and thus putting 



• JVerfr'.— Ill ths Uttitod'-fTingaotiiki ail liUtori received m Pie rural puats mutt Iw ptepoitf; and so 

lunM allletWri sboT^ifenf mmoeain Weigptj'wliaiyver peered. 

*j' 'Article on the Moohaiueni of the PoHt*olillKi in tho Quarterly RcTioWj” No. 178. 
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the receiver in poBscseion of the desired, infoima^n vit^ut any neoessitv for.his 
breaking the seal. On this hafd pOstiJ^iiweM?' if loiiW Scipde lajrsl—^ Tlthse 

ISKIMS r^seid or unkitoam «e acMMl^ o««r w lu^e- 

pendent of theEn|^h and 'wheh epah^ tbe pbr{^ c^^ticbveed^ 

the j^der> in nine wes out of ten tV vjdthag caimot be deoipbiNed or there k 
no signature.. We never see a.bat»ye.ietter w]buch has bees prepaid revised.” ^ 

152. And thirdly, by |iiuties '<p a long at each ^st’tbim dii 

their route, an ettmty cover directed to'the t^tstrit ybotn Ih^'-akh to infor^^ 
their ftrc^ftess. This is sent bearing postage, vrith the ^tention of its heihg 
rinsed by 'i^ addressee, the Intndvrritingof 'tbe address and th^ post-mdrk On 
the eever having giv^ aU the infonnation that vras intended of the ’writer's arrival 
at a partieular stage of bis journey. 

153. Ibe pubhc are also themselves the sufierers from the bearing postage 

unless under the most vigilant eye, extwtions are jwactised by the 
aeliveripg ^ons on the ignorant and imwary,. alpiost beyond belief; The. post* 
master of Lower Scindp, in his Re{)ort to the Bombay Commissioner, says 
“ Peons will always endeavour to extort money by saying the postage is more 
than it really is, or under a threat of delivering letters late; for the fin«t-men¬ 
tioned offence 1 have dismissed Ciree men, and for the second, one.” And a late 
postmaster of Trichinopoly, when reporting to Government the result of an 
inquiry into the state of that oflSce, said :~“In many instances, in the progre^ of 
rile ^wsent inquiry, I have‘found the postage marked on letters altered; the 
figure 1 changed into a 2, and 2 into 4.” This could not.happen if there weire no 
postage to demand on the delivery of a letter. 

154. Cut the evil does not rest even here, and we have evidence to show that 
the Government is defrauded by its own servants, from tlie impossibility of exer¬ 
cising apy adequate check on the subordinate servants of the Post-office. Bearing 
letters have ever afforded a most productive source of peculation. All postmasters 
are found to admit, that thq postage on letters sent bearing, from one Mofussil 

to another, may be systematically misappropriatod with impunity; and that, 
however numerous and complicated may be the nominal cheeks, there is practi¬ 
cally none at all. In the frauds whidi accident has brought to light,* the loss of 
postal has in no case ^n less than 2Q, and in some as mue^i as ICO per cent, 
on the,collections. As instances in point, we may refer to the discovery of some 
extewnve frwids 'which led to the entire ehmge of the effioe estal^shment at Tri- 
ebiiiiC|(pJy, and to a oommissbrned o^o^ IMng ten^omr^ pkieed at its head, 
when . the. immediate increase, of the coUeetions, hy .abmit .20 per cent., nerved to 
show the extent of former peculation; and to toe sudden death of the dawk 
mooQffoee .at VinBoagram, :whioh led . to the discevery «f e private and trtie 
aoomiUriof toe .postage collected on bearing letters; from whuto it appeared-tiuri 
the aofounts transmitted for, some time previous to the head «^ee, and aooording 
to which the collections were remitted, were .about 26 per o^. btoow the tmto. 
In further illustration of the evils of the present syriem, we may .tjuote the 
remarks of the.ktejparimaater of the Deccan, who says, wito speeial reforence to 
bearing letters. “ m checks whatever exist on the colleptioos made by;the oul^ 
station clfrks being brought to account, por^cap any *be effected. Three yeai^ 
fntidem attompic to control ^the receipts of 10 shboidlnate offices baVe convintod 
me on this point. !n the o&e of the Kiikbe' cleir]^ j^dedSdurdd to accoiiht %§ ' 
the extraordinary falling bff|n the collections from Ms. 209. 10. 6. in one month, 
to i2r.ll4. 6. inthe'month^foltewing; toe oantotimemt was a fixed^nd, and no 
dqtartures had takmi jdace toe:impracticabdity oftjraeing fot^prs was then clearly 
establitoed, the only resuk of the. inquiiy being .to . jjiise toe oolleetions to 
Xt. 101. 12. 6., oTpiore th|D 100 per cent.”, 

1S&. OnnpqIto^^piipay|aent of pUsta^ mi^t ini tore mstailees cause inoon- 
venicnce to on. individual d|sirous ofposjtiitg an urgent letter, but without the 
means of prepayment immmately at himd, and occasionally be X hardship to the 
very ditosto 'of ij^e wmt^^ and fhfoilidS .ih'the MofiifoB', 

as mafeybf them are, by a’single member in‘^rvice at the Presidency, did^t' 
sometimes be nhable to prepay the postage on a letter, written for the parpqse of 
proenring liinds for their fiuuro kupport. These areji however, exti'ems,,om^ on . 
account‘#‘wbich it 4buld be neceskiry to delay tho en^lment' a.gre^ 
public good. To the publiiii generally the abMlition of bearingT^^rs hreuld be 

decidedly 
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fld^rutti^epatf: £or. «l^itea]gk«|i immi#! b^pscii to>>p(^ Ibr iH 

&eir ypali^ pwi^ taw^jB ctaw i Wi g a lwily 

wit^.ir]im]i'i|tft bu8inea».^.tibe'Pp8tfodt^.w«w|ilw^ ■. <■: i-i ■ 

166 . W<H« the present system of wdghing, chai^ng. stttolpt^ iiid AdvantagM of pro- 

eireiy lettee {n the peefeBce-el> the po^g it et: an end, psjinMnt- 

b«sinees«ef postioj^a tetter eos£iae4 te> ^j^dngit tbaough a slit la.tlte >Ud sf a. 

box, the dnti.oe mtbin tlm o^se so nmpUited, as to render teean^^ te 

afford the public additional tecMitwa fhr posting lettera at a later hoi^ry, vitboiit 
any bii^eraace to the puitetnat dispatoh of the mails. , But it vould bp the 
dellveiy of lettdb that the system of prf^wment would efibct the g^test savUq' 
of time, !lt was stated before‘the Select Comauttee^of the Hoiise of Coinmens,, 
by an officer of the London Post-office, that he bad ascerttdaed, by the actual expe¬ 
riment of deliverii^ post-paid lettem by separate earri^ diatinct from charged 
letters, that hearer ttco-tiiirds tlian one-half the,time was sawsd; and there can be 
no doubt that in this cpnntry the saving would be at least equally grei^ and that 
the delivering peons’duties would be w more expeditiouhlyperlonhed when con¬ 
fined to dropping eaeh letter at it» destination, and proceeding at. once on his , 
course, than when, having postage to collect, he is delayed at every house by the 
dilatoriness so }>ecu-liarty ^aracteristie of the inhabitants of India. 

167. The pQstmasters-general of Bengal and the l^lortit-west psovmeeftoie both 
in favour of discouraging unpaid letters, and Mr.. Toytei; reeomiuoQcbi thats|aepay- 
ment should be made compulsory in all cases.. “ The Post-^ffieo,”. he observes, 

“ would be paid for all tho work it does in advance, and ,not subjootod, as on the 
present system it is, to the labour and expense of receiving, registering, conveying 
and attempting to deliver, many tiiotuttnds of letters, with noothm* result than the 
obligation of carrying them ba» again;” and ag:da, *‘’The coUeetitm, of bearing 
postage is a great cause of delay in deliveiy; wbidi, would be obviated if 

inent were oorapulsory.” The residents in the Burra Bbbu* of Galbutta oomf^n 
that, in consequence of tiie peons having to collect hearing poe^age, the momiog 
delivery dues not take ^ace in that until 12 o’clock. One ^tistepeo)^ of 

the Calcutta General Postniffioe states dmt he has to wah five nuraxtesat Ieast,..and 
sometimes a quar^r uf fm hour or. more^. before he can get payment fiw a bearing 
letter.. Anotiter peen states that it takes cdnsidentldy more time to deliver a bear¬ 
ing than a paid letter. A paid letter is delivered at otteo witiiout trOulde; but 
bearing Isttem-eoniiot be^ delivered mriiltbe postn^ispaid', and it tateM some titm 
to settle the^payment of the postagedne en eaeh.lett«r. ; The number of unclaimed 
covers, whif^ dcoumulated. in the office of the Postraoster-general of the NtntiiT 
west Provmoes during the'year ISdd'Was 3tv696,. of which 3,795 were post-paid 
letters, 27,014 unpmd tetters, and 867 unpaid newBpai>evs. 'llie postage on the 
twolast hems was Jte. 3,913. 2. 0. In Bengal, the number of Unclaimed lOttefo * 
which accumulated’durii^ the first quarter of the same year, was 5,864, of which 
1,007 XFep& pud and free letters; 4^282 unpaid letter^ and 5715 unpaid news¬ 
papers. • The postage on the two last itetw was Mi. 623. 7. 0. The total annual^ 
sum lostby bearingdetters, in the two diviiifonB of the Bengal Presidency, may be 
taken Id 1^. 6,406. 14. 6. 

, 1^8. in l^raa, the opMens ooBeeted wme ia&vour of a system, of. prepay¬ 
ment by riiaiBpa,; a thoa§^'hot. a-large one, being against .making, 

prejte^ent oompulsoiy'. 

159! Mr. Ravenscroff, the . Pbstmastmr-geheral of 'Bombay states:—“An 
o|rinion is gehatuliy prevalent amofigst pos^‘ authonties, that eontpnlsory pre¬ 
payment onght'to be insisted on; and that the use of stomps would be for preferable. 

In this opinion , t quite cononr. The adbptima of the pn^yment system will 
br^g into the ppsta^ on an. IminehBe number of letters, which now 

escape. ■'* 

” As compulsory prepayment may.ppemte in many instances as a bar to corres¬ 
pondence, it. null .he fin* i^ruqhndemitein'af Gpvenunsfit* wh^er; aa a mat^ of 
expedimicy, it should be left Qptional, as is the case in England, to parties to 
prepay or not; those letters posted .‘bearing' being charged double postage, accord¬ 
ing to weight. My Qvru'impression is, that such cqition ought hot to pe allowed, ^nie^j- 
difficulty of oolleetiug’postage is, incohpeivable; it is troublesome to realise eVep 
from Europeans; but difficulty is increased a hundred-fold in respect to 
natives. 
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- I think it right here to mention tiiat the adoption of the aystem 

will ti<nd greatly to simplify work, and to pretent the mat and tinneiiOssary delay 
whi(4i now top often takes place in the ddlvefy of leneM, owing to the diffienlfy 
of realising tlTc postage.” 

160. One objection which has urged to prepayment is, that it renders a 
letter less aeonre t and this supposed inseenrity is twofold, the one before it 
rradhes the Poatooffide, and the other subsequent to its being posted, ^he first 
kind of inseenrity is greatly diminislied by the substitution of stamps for nionoy; 
the second is on the erroneous idea that the Post'-office peons would be amo 
with impunity to destroy letters, <m which, having no postsro w collect, they 
might v^h to save themselves the trouble of delivering. A peon would save 
lumself no trouble by passing over one house in his beat if be had to proceed still 
farther, and as bis missing all the houses in any particular quarter, by which alone 
he would save himself trouble, would lead at once to complaint and detection, it is 
not to he supposed that the attempt would ever be made. It has not been stated 
by any person who has been consulted in the course of our inquiry that letters 
are lost from this cause, nor have we any reason to believe that the practice exists. 

161. It is impossible, however, to foresee what might be the immediate effect of 
the sudden withdrawal of the option which the public now have of sending their 
letters bearing postage. At present, 57 per cent, of the entire chargeable oorros« 
pondence of India is stmt bearing ;* and it is not to he expected that any amount 
of caro and forethought could prevent, in every individual case, inconvenience and 
dissatisfaction, and hence injury in some shape to the postal reyonue, if the whole 
ofthecorrosqumdeucc of the country had, from a certain date, to bo sent prepaid. 
It‘is by no means eert^ that tho immediate cEbet of compulsory prepayment in 
all cases, even when combined with a great roditction of the rates mf postage, 
would not bo to prevent persons from writing lottem which otherwise they would 
write. Many of the postmasters who have bron oonsultod consider that the with¬ 
drawal of the option which the public now eiyoy would lead to a diminution of 
eorrespondenoe, and a portion of the public is averse to its discontinuauce. Wo 
are also apprehensive tW tho supply of stamps may, at all events at ^rst, and in 
the minor offices, be sometimes insufficient; and as we could not recommend that 
under these circumstances there should be a cessation, however temporary, pf the 
functions of tbe post, it becomes necessary to devise some moans by which, under 
such circumstances, the department may be secured from loss, and the pablic from 
inconvenience, with the least possible infringement of the (Principle of avoiding 
money payment. To allow letters to go free when sllamps are not procurable at 
any given post-offiro would open a wide door to fraud on the* part of fciie snb- 
ordinate functionaries of tho department, and is otherwise an objectionable 
‘expedient. 

162. We have already said that it would be desind^. if pc^sible, to di^continuo. 
money ])aTmeuts altcge^er; and although we consider the circumstaueps of India 
to lie unadapted to a sudden and. immediate adoption of a cqmpulsory. prc|>ayracnt 
by stamps, we are destroasof approaebiqg as near may he preefc|cable to the 
attainment of tbe desired tend. The pnbiie in England, h<ive a cbwee of three 
courses on posting a letter; to send it broring dwble postage,put a stamp 
upon it, or to prepay it in money. We propose tq ,tak« st^ in advanoo of 
tills: to limit the choice to the two former, and tb disallow the prepayment in 
money under any circams^aces whatever. All tbe aiguaients titab weigh in 
favour of a compulsoiy piispaynwi^ in stamjps, a|q^ly, altimngh whh diminished 
force, to the limited scheme rie propose. It wiH dlndn^ the IMk of the accounts 
now kept in every office, it'jWilt render lett^ tees liable to be deAreyed for the 
sake of the pr^ndd postagf, it vdll ritepUfy and jftSMt^te Cite bttsinew of the 
post, and wm 4 ]ibve‘the bay for *010 fidaltnivOifoctioi'eftiteTntt Miasifi^ ofvefima, 

thecompnlaofypiejiayttieii^iajltftin^tdooe. i ‘ > >> • 
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. |l^ ll^n we. 


have been sent with insufficient stam^, dmhg away'vni^.;tbeljmte|i^ic|ti^ 
makes deficient pestage recoverable firom the party throuj^' wti(^ 
the uiidbit^chatlgfe bsi) ''Thd 'inaMSticsa ^canseqttenoe of this Sf Maii> 

bihed'^V^tb the W uniibkW rate ist^^ post^ that we have recenuae^ded; 
will bei: tWt^ii^j^d- letferii’ S^l/baat'tne 'htdf-aAna rate,’and'unpaidlettem -t^ 
anna irate. 'Thd'j^cUce'lettet«<will he discourag^ed,.probably; 
to' the sait|b eiit^t as in Enj^and, and at the same time, those to #hoBii pr^yment 
is incbitven'ient will be- enabled to Wite dt'a very moderate ohav§^ to their oorres- 
rpohdents.' ^ ^ 

id4. The only oli^tien to be made to this paopositiop ii^ that as we have ad¬ 
mitted that the supply of stamps at the outset npiy oot^sipnadly nin short, wc/arc 
not justified in recommending theiadoptipn of a, plan by whiph thig public may be 
puntebed, when-th,e fault rests solely with the d^artmoht. admitted 

.that the Oovecument has a perfect,.right to niahe an extra charge on bearing 
letters, in oonsidmration of the extra trouble they cause to the department, giving 
the public the power, of aVoitbng the extra payment by 'affiidng stmnjh on all 
letters; but it will be said that the State has no- right to make the extra charge 
if, by failing to supply Stamps on demand', it fcwees the public to send tfaeir letters 
bearing, altWing them no choice in the matter. We at once adsait the fiili force 
of the objection, and can reply to nt only "by showing that a difii^lty attends the 
question in cvety point of View, and that in a choice of e'vils we have'selected’ the 
oho which apjiears the least. There are four eouiseS open to*adeptioa ; 1 st, the 
compulsory use of stamps in all cases, hhd the refusal of bearing letteas, to whi<di 
the bbjoCtibn made above applies With increased farce, as it 'would be a greater 
hardship to refhse letters altogether than to convey them at a doable charge of 
postage; 2 d, to give an option to'^piepay either in money or by stamps, which 
Would render the introduction of stamps almost inoperative, as well as still eon- 
tihue the risk attending letters prepaid in money; an objection equally applicable 
to the third course, 'bat of gi'ving an option either to make use of stamps or to 
send letters bearihg single postage; and 4th, the plan we have above recommended 
for adoption'. .. .... , .-r .... 

165. Mr|> Bidd<^ has reepmmeui^^ the levy of ..triple postage on unpaid letters, 
but we see'w>;!au'ffieimit reason for adopting a ^i^er rate thanliM Been found 
eifTeetu^ in -the United;Kuigdom>: Those who ape careless of the interests of thCir 
ooraespendmtts, would' uut. be deterred from .sending; thdr Ictteiy unpaid, by a 
triple more than by .a, double rate i end bpibu would w e^uall^f iheiTect ual in sup¬ 
pressing the particular class of letters which are sent unpaid, without any intehUbn 
or expectation of their being opened. Tliat, in fact, is on evil which cannot be 
l^ventdd.'sd long as unpaM fetters are received under any Conditions,' and.the 
■fidVertim'^etit Ctla‘' oniy look for its prevention to the adcfitien of a.-low rate of 

---,On.the 

cases, and is 
i namely, as 

.'i'''i^un.eriitltk.'ft^‘%^C a^ditioiiM teodUe which the receipt'and defiveiy of'an 

Mi 1 ^, jFrumjthe.rulU fdiich.'wqtluive pl^yfi;rqcomm^od 4 ^,..^r the levy of double 
tmalliie’iim Mi ^©P?^ ,all ji©ttej^.««n!*»g 

Jwt thdia 

.4[;j9nKpaQy,a«da)l oif cofr^jSTOhdehce, 

aSiptepaymaMI iajaot^pqfSihM oa dS^yq^y, cannot;be de- 

in eases in urhioh they are n<U; prepaid,, Mbt||l^: 1 thajPpeE!;sptj^t^ uhiforin 



tte of two, annas, if ad<mted^ are low raough to justify lis hi proposing a meashro 
ietors. 

167. Under hmul, wa lafye cbnrider^lbe postage to be levied on qU 

-steam letters pMf<’11^ Uhited Kia^gdom, or else'wfaere ; mtdJ hs regards steam 
postage on Intern a^ from India to idie United Kin'i^difi, it wUl be suflieiCut 
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168, tito )a^x!tj%Wl»on,tQ:be of;l^ in (»N|^ 9 riiig^ 

this branch the' sutgect. it iwlU tto cenvenientvto divide R into the.itoi^ dor 
scriptions of frank at present admitted by low;. via.. priVileg^^'franking; eotdiers. 
.sopoys’ and sailora’ letter franks i and official franks, 

189, The officers of the d^mrttneut are alniost unanintous in their opinion 
that the privilege of franking is abused; they are in favour of the entire aboUhion 
of privileged franking, but are divided a§i to the expediency of confinuing-, soldiers’ 
and sepoys’ franks; and, with respect to official franking, the goneral impresrion 
seems to be that it sliould, if possible, bo. placed under some restriction, either 
by .the use of service stamps or nptninal payment of postage, and rixat s^ps slionld 
be taken to reduce the bulk and weight of officiid correspondence. . ,. 


170. ’ Mr. Riddell’s opnion on the sutgeot of official and jn-ivileged thinking 
may be quoted 8t length: 

“The privilege of franking offieiri documents is undoubtedly abused, but I 
have no data on whicli to estimate the lo^^from this abase ; a low rate of postage 
would probably correct it, except in the case of sepoys' letters; and for them 1 
think the commanding officers ehould be made personally responsible. 

*’ Ibe power of franking Official documents must, 1 think, remain with public 
officers, but the number empowereil to frank might be diminished; the temtency 
at'present is^ increase the number of frudeing officials. 

It is impossible tor the Post-office to limit or check the weight of official 
packets. Were the heads of the several departments' to give attention to the 
sublet, much might be done; but without their aid I expect little or no result 
ftoni any orders which Government may isamf. 

“ The Post-office ought itself to set the example ; and I have tnmed^my atten- 
tfOn to the reduction- of the weight of Post-K>ffice packets. 

“ Pew people have any idea of the weight added to the mails by uselessly trans¬ 
mitting letters and blank monthly returns. I remember being told by an officer 
that he had to send monthly quintuple copies of a return which was usually' 
blank. , ' 

“Ido noit think the payment of a fixed, monthly, allowatice would check the 
weight of service packets. . 

“ The allowsfico would probably be made over to the head clerk; if it 'i^ere 
soffieieat,. or left a profit, nothing would be said; if it werC insuffideht a state¬ 
ment would'' be sent up showing the weight of the covers dispatobed and the 
postage changed on them, aod the excess charge would be aHowed as a matter 
of course. 

'' The trutfa'is, tbaktfae only iwrtkms who can ohe<^ or' diudnish (be weight of 
service {tackets, are the heads of departmmits; (be otiden gtybu bjr them aris the 
cause of, their. siAordiutates,. sending; unnecessary totpms, h1^,, ®rduplicate 
and.triplicata . ^ 

“ If' an uniform rate of p^tage is adopted, thdi!e.;t^ir. l^.'i)b^diffiimt^ in dding 
as the Bost-office in England do, and charing ead^ department Srith the weight 
of its.cotrei^iy^nco.” ' -, 

171. Messrs. Tayler and p^nett are in ffivout of-the aotlre dlsconfeuiaime of 

. .._4 '-^-u.a.a^ areqdqpiniqB tbsdit.iisnqw. 


the pri vilege of fmnkihgt 
oxtcnrivelj abused. ., 

17S. Mr, Bstowm|k^ iri* Under this keadI would'utge tbe.discsiia^i^W of 
tito privilege-hi|d^jiqnCtk>Qariea of semlmg.ihid rCCmribg-tilmir 
privato. pM free of i^tag^ T*' — 

Hiriit;, 'i te^struction jmt by the Post-imice, liorne out tae' ^ 
the Govemmenti of India, pn Section XXVlIt. Act XVIL of ISSTJ^lAe .hSaen 
raiwatedly etdied jri^qtteiiti4t' by itbese parties, whn. bave lu ajnfj ^^ 
have a*rif^'^ bxem^ ^ 
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173. Mr. Kavenscroft tirrites :—*' Under this systciu, letters (fend* even papers Opinion of the 
an^ pattsels) from and to certain privfleged functionaries and pubfic in^tulaonB Pootmostor-genew 
are ialowed to p^ free of postage. A more objectionable system, or one mote Bombay, 
greatly abused, never existed. 

" If the State desires to iuvour particular individuals or institutions, it shohM 
be done by means of a dentation in money, and not at the expense of the postal 
department by aiiowing their correipondence to pass free of postage. iHnOticdlyl 
such O'system has the effect Of taxing the mmoantile and the. poor and industrious 
olMses Mmt a few privile^d perscniB, better aide to pay than any otht^ ‘dass of the 
eommmiity, and public institutions, such as the civil, milita^ and naval funds^ 
which ought to be able to .pay, nrny eseape taxation. ■ 

“ The. fraivking system no longm*. exids in England. I advocate most stroni^ 
and without hesitation, its immediate and- total a^tition tliroughout India. * 

“ Witli respect to service letters, I have to iemark that no ohedt that can poS'- 
Kibly be devised will prevent private letters from being ooeanonally enclosed under 
official covers, if official functionaries are inclined to defraud the State in that 
way. The only plan for the Government to adopt is to denounce such a praotiee, 
aud threaten to inflict a severe penalty on parties who may he diseovered so 
offending. 

“ It occurs to me, as it has occurred to others that a postage stamp m^t 
be affixed on all official letters, the public functionariM accoimiing monthly frur 
tho same, precisdy in tlte sune way that they would account for public monisy. 

1 am not aware that ^here is any objection to this plan, and if green be the 
colour of the stamp (and with regard to device, the simple word ‘ free’ oiight 
to be sufficient), I do not see that it would in any way clash with the stamp mi 
pfud letters. • 

“ The only remaining point for consideration in this communication is the -tax¬ 
ation or otherwise of letters for soldiers and -^lors serving in Her Miyosty’s and 
the Honourable Company’s Services in India. At present all these letters are 
allowed' to go ‘ free,’ and it may perhaps be considered politic to continue the pri¬ 
vilege;. • 1 wooM restrict It, however, .as reflects soldiers, to those actually gohng 
with their rs|^raeats, 4 nd as regards sailors, to those actually serving on board 
ship,: There are many soldiers aud^lqrs borne on the strength of both services, 
who are employed away from their regiments and vessels on a variety of staff 
duties* and .inffio, from the increased emoluments which they get for those duties, 
ou^t tp he idile to pay postage OQ their fotters.” ^ . 

i^4.' In respect to the first division of our subject, via. privileged, fr^kiiv, iat. Privilegml 
cmltam hi^ .'fonciumaries. in t^is country, and in England connected Wilto the fi-anking. 
adtnh^str^ipo. of this country, have tl)e privilege coo(^dcd to tfaepn by section vide Section L] 
of tiie Post-office Act (No. X vlI. of 1837), and tbe same privilege of the Holes of 
has |ieen. ,^t^ded under jnrovisions of Section XXIX. by the Governor- ^oth August is. 
geneiinl .id ’^imii^ the Governors of foreign settlements in . India, of sending 

and receiving ajl letters and padceidi by letter-post^ free of post^, and of Ending 
and reoeivi^ letiets and packets by banghy on the public service, free of postage.” 

Tbhi; pritilii^ k'^^jfected to no reirtriclfon wlndevcir as to the nuntbm of letiOrs Privilege unre- 
or ^ketsr to be sent or'received free of postsge every day; nor is-it necessary for i**”®****- 
the patty toaldng- use of. it to urrite the date on the letter or packet^ or siiecify 
the name ef'tlm pot^.town''m piiKto«vrim he then is; Bind moreoveirit is not 
declared neceshury ^hkt the letter orpacket so franked should be on the concerns 
of 'the patty frahidng, iaoV indeed tinit it should be his own letter. As far as tho 
wording.pf the Act is 'conewnod; 'there is no iilegality in franking any itumber ofr 
blank covers, to be nd^ Use of imd posted' at any post-office in India by another 
party, at any time during the enjoyment of the'privilege. 
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]i75. It seems to 1)e a generaRy neeivest/tif^Aoist 
■that privileged flanking is noadntiffiie oFio an anM in a suhtiier unintended 
by the Government ^etr R iiims b Im (bnttiHM^. Tib l^attmaeter* 

general of Bombay, in albding to^th^ ^bjset, states,I hnve renaon to sus^t 
and do believe tlmt a-^^vne^d'^mhhing) is abasad most ginssly ev^ ifey; . In 
proof of this 1 beg tO iqQojba^ieniaii^ oase ooooi^ some ago at 
Poona. A membi^ of Om iijiTtle^d olass beuig.abont to leave that phu^ whe^ 
his family wet^ located, -left vrith them a laige numbw of envelq^ It^ng. ^ 
firank, and these were used by members of lus fiunily in coxrei^nwnee with.,pri' 
vate friends o^ Bombay and elsewhere. Even in the present day many of the 
privileged dass flank letters ftom their friends to their friends,, wd some evon 
have gone so far as to frank their servants’ letters. It is not an uncommon prap> 
tice for overland letters to be sent from the interior to the office in sneh a manner, 
that is, under a frank, as to escape taxation.” ' 

176. The question however for our consideration at present, is npt, we app|:e- 
hmid, whether the privilege, as it at present exists, is or is not liahte to be made 
use of to an extent not contemplated by tlie Legislature} in that case, the 
priety of placing it under furtlier restrictions would come under discussion, mt 
the discontinuance of all such immunities and privileges in England fbrees on 
our attention the question whether there is any necessity for' their being any 
longm' preserved in this country ; and whether, now that m home the highest 
Persmmgo in the realm bos to pay postage, there are any good reasons,- either of 
justice or expediency, why every person in India, from the highest to the 
lowest, should not be subjected to charge for the conveyance of his private 
correspondence. 

177; The Committee which assembled in 1836, at a time vrhen Parliamentary 
flanking was still permitted in England, strongly advocated in their R^rt, dated 
14th December 1836, the abolidon of the privilege in this country. Whatever 
reasons may at tbat^ time have induced the Government to hesitate to follovf 
their recommendation, there can, we conceive, be no question as to the pro¬ 
priety of recalling the privilege, now that an uniform low rate of postage is, we 
hope, about to be Introduced into this country, and all such immunities have 
ceased to exist elsewhere. 

.178. We would still draw the distinction, contended for by the Committee of 
ldi36, between letters on the public service and private letters ; and while we 
advocate! the withdrawal of tlie pidvilege of sending and receiving jirivate letters 
fiee*of postage, we would at the same time take care*to secure to such -of ihe high 
flinctipnaries in ^question as require to coirespond on the public service, the rijght 
of doing so witlioiit charge to themselves, by continuing to them the same autno- 
rij^y to send their official letters without actual payment .of postage, as may be 
sanctioned in the case of service letters in genersd.- 

179. Sections L. to LV. of the ftules passed, by the Govemor-geaeral of India 
in Council, under date 30th August 1837, define the privileges at prbsesit enj<wccl 
by soldiers and sepoys in respect to letters sent or received .by letter-mail. The 
reatiictioa that letters of rids description, to entitle them tq pass flee.,of postage, 
mpst nes^-mtceed single weight, appears, from the information we have obtained, 
to be entirely disregarded f. and the limit practicrfly enforced is one, tolah in 
weight, instead of a quartm*. tolah the present single weight, according to Sclie- 
dnle (C.), Table I. published by the Govermnent irf India on the Attg^ 
1839. The reason of this appears to be, that the Pdst-offlee has erroneously con¬ 
tinued to be guided .by ScllBdu|e (A.), Table I., which fixed one tolah. as, aingle 
.'wPightr *jlthci^h I^heffiile ftl.), which fixes a quarter tolah as the Ihiitt, wns sub- 
' sainted 'for ’1^1$ :)^'|bo nqUfit^tion of the GotdriMweiifr 
..mPuyUoned.'"' ' '' ■ . 

” V.' ''' •, 
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great cc^|t ^ V* 

out.evj9jyjn<lus[eiia«iJt, to 

recorowiM % '.,,.^j; '■,•;• , 

181. Dnder' ijbte ’ftreseot faigk'rai^::^ peitage. >o««v^e9nttoW;^.t^^ piiliH^I 
nature' nii|^t d^tmess' ba <y§idl i%i^il^' auioh' a noeasure; nor- ironid tlte '■iket 
that certiln faij^i iba<^ibEiartba eoteneeted #i^ t^ armj still tbb pi4a#ej^ . 
of seudini^ aQd sedeiVing pn'vate litten^ of posted, be 'witboulf W we^M'; 
biit «*heb the'ginat tednei^bik lb rates of'poBtaj|e baa put it witbin the^ae^ .of 
all dasaea 'tb pwtieipate in tbe advantages of intercommunitHi by letter, and tbe 
Head of tbe Army is obliged to pw the postage on his own private letters, there 
can be no'reason why tbe pfivilege hitherto allowed should any longei^bc 
oontinited. 

182. Not only will the introduction of an uniform, lovv rate of postage put it A low rate of po<t- 
tvithin tbe means of the European and native soldier to correspond with his “P® ®®>'® »dvan- 
fijends, but it will, in a great many eases, even when coupled with the abolition 

of the privilege now eiyoyed, have tbe of reducing instead of increasing tbe 
aggregate sum paid under present circumstances as postage by the individnal 
sepoy; -for though he may now obtain^ tbe frank of liis commanding officer for 
some of the lettms he writes, those coming to him from his friends in his native 
village are subject to postage. Whenever therefore a regiment is quartm^ at a 
distance ih>ui the part of tlie country foom which it is chiefly recruited, the bidanee 
of cost, under the present system of charge for distance, is greatly against the 
sepoy. 

183. On the 19th October 1842, a Desolution was passed by the Honourable Rule allowing 
the President in Council in reference to Rules 51 and 52 of the Post-office Rules Irttersfrom rela- 
of 30th August 1837, by^wliich it was declared that “ Letters to commissioned tijes^ sepoyato 
native officers and non-t:ommis8ione<l officers, privates, and others home on the **““ 

Rcturns^of the Honourable Company’s Army, including guides, Lascars, and men 

of the regular (forps of dooly beaters from thmr relatives, sliqll pass free of postage 
when addressed to the care of tho commanding officers of the corps or detachment, 
prorided they do not exceed single weight. 

“ 'i'he nnmberi of letters to commissioned native offiem-Si non-cammissioned 
officers and privates, entitled to be delivered free under-the above tnle, sbiffi not 
exceed one for eacli man jier mensem.” 

This Ftesplntioif appears to have originated in a petition from cert|in inhabi- Not generally 
touts of Sh^banpore, praying that the officer commanding at tbe station might sotod on. 
be ap|;tiorj8ed to frank one letter per month from the relatives of men of the 
3d light cavalry and 6th irregular cavalry during the period those corps mi^t be® 
serving with the army of reserve; dnd although tbe privilege was apparently 
intended to be made applicable to all cases, it has never been acted on generally. 

Its existence, indeed, seems now almost unknown or foigotten; as the large 
number of letters which continue to be received bearing |K>8tage and paid, by all 
ranks of the native army, sufficiently prove.* It need not therefore affect iho 
queition under discussion. 

184; Borne commanding officers have reported that the sepoyS themselves will The change .not 
hail 't^'ith satisfafetion the abolition of their privilege, if coupled with an .uniform unadoeptuble to the 
low rate of cbaige without referenoe to distance, [laiticalarly if greater facilities 
for posting and receiving letters are organized among the rural population; ®*“®' 
tbe only apprehension the sepoys seem to entertain is, that at some future time 
posia^e bray be again enhanced, without their present privileges bring restored to 
them, 

185. One great drawback to extended correspondence through the Post-office, Want of a rural 
appears^ &(m tlm le^es of some of the commanding officers, fd he the difficulty poat felt by sepoys, 
and uncertainty, as. well as expense In some cases, attending the tnmsiiimion of the 
letters sent by the native soldiery te their respective villages and homes, riter they 
have reached the nearest post-townbut if (he district dawks be made available 
for the eorrespondeooe of the pnblie tfaronj^nt India, and tire fiicUiUas which it 
afibrds be extended to every village in every distrief, without a^ditioi^ charge in 
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186. The "Bengal army, however, is largefy recniited fl^om O^de, where no 
means whatever are aflhrded for sen^ng letters by post, exeept atongr the piieeipal 
lines of road connecting Luekxiow with Gawnpore, Shi^ehaapore* Goinfipkpotw^ a^ 
Benares. There are a eenrtain number of hurkaras, oalled Pergunnah peons, ki$pt 
up at the cl^fferent post-offic^ in the province, whose duty it is to distribute lettefe 
in the interior aii they acmumulate; but such letters take a considerabie rime m 
reaching their destination, owing to the insufficiency of the number of peoiss 
employed. A judicious extension of the means in tise would doubtless do some* 
riijpg to remedy the inconvenience; but any atteinpt to oiganhse a system at all 
analogous to our district dawks could only be made through the jnterventiott of 
the Kesident, and would scarcely, we fear, be found to answer, owing to the 
disinelitiation of the Durbar to any arrangement or the kind, and to the Venality 
of those to whom its management must be entrusted. 

187. We have obtained returns of the number of letters sent and received by 

post, by most of the regiments in India,* distingtiishing those passing under the 
frank of commanding officers from paid and bearing covers ; but it is impossible 
to estimate, with any approach to accuracy, what would be the financial effect of 
a. measure taking away the privikige at present enjoyed by the army, and subt 
srituting the low uniform rate we have proposed. Our returns are, from various 
eausesf incomplete, some commanding officers having failed to furnish the infbrmii* 
tion required of them, and many being unable to state the number of chargeable 
letters sent and received, owing to their being posted by the men themselves, and 
delivered*direct to them, without the intervention of any regimental authority; 
but it may be assumed generally, that wliile the number of franks is given with 
tolerable accuracy, the number of chargeable letters is much under-stated. The 
aggregate nominal postage at present chargeable on the franks will form no sure 
ground for estimating what the postage would be under totally different circum¬ 
stances ; hut that the receipts would, on the whole, increase, seems to of 

little doubt. 

188. Many commanding officers have stated, that at present, owing to the high 
rates of postage, and the want of postal communication with their own villages and 
homes, the sepoys s^^nd few, if any, bearing or paid letters, confining fbeir corres- 
pondence^y post chiefly to their comrades in other regiments, '^ith whom thejj^Aan 
intendiange letters under frank, and only communicating with their^friends when 
opportunities occur of sending letters by private hand; their families, in like 
ma^ficr, who cannot obtain franks, regulating their correspondence with thorn by 
similar narrow liipits. An uniform low rate of postage, coupled with extended 
facilities fur the posting and delivery of letters among the rural population, would 
probably have the eflect of bringing all such letters into the public post-office. 

189. Besides soldiem’ and sepoys’ letters, whicli^are at present franked by com¬ 

manding officers under certain limitations, “ Letters from wivei| of Eiiroppan 
soldiers addressed to their husbands, are permitted to be franSed bj officers com¬ 
manding statioifli, posts or depdts.” Under the reforms we have proposed, we see 
no necessity fUr the eontinuance of this privilege; half an anna will ci^ry a letter 
from one of India to th© other, and this is a charge which would not press 
heavily on any class. ^ 

190 . Section LV. of the Post-office Rules provides^ that “ Letters received from 
Europe by ship, addfi'ssed to European soldiers in Indik, shall be forward^ 

of postage, although they inky not be franked, provided they do hot exOeed the 
weiglit of three tekhs/’ mus privilege, though ndihihaJIV confihed^'to ktteih 
remved by shtp/appliM in e^Ebct to steamer letters* If the ]riah we faa^ prp^ici^ 
for teking oei^ti^dated postage on steainer letters be sanctioned, thk 
be eontinued^ itet as a privilege; but as a paH the general 
luipt whirii.fWl» think it adviiii^ te ^ 7 : ’ *. ■ 

We pih^o^e to td* oncers ppmv^img 

litters on the publ^ service, at the charge of the department 1 
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they belong; and all eornespondenoe «ni the siil^ectW 

still pass free, as such, -withcnit paTtueot ahtual postage, prodded it, doi^. not 
contain any private letters whatever. At present, the sepoys’ own letters l^ie 
subject are commonly bnolosed in the covot of the olBScial lettw j tlus practice 
should ctf course he ' discoptinueiL fitod ittoim letters he sent se‘parii|eiy as OTher 
privath Conimunicatioiis. ' * ' ''. ' . 

1^. We ooiaetiow to “ Official ^feanks,” and with ree]^)ect to them we have 
experienced oonsiderable difficulty in devising any scheme, |vhich, while jt wUl 
eontiiule to officers employed on the service of the State, freedom''froin the c'harge 
of postage on letters sent and received by them, on the public bushiees a1one,Vill 
at the same time enable the Post-office to show a credit for the sei’vice hperihlhns 
for the Government, and secure greater attention to economy, by iireventing the 
mails bojug unnecessarily loaded with o|bcial correqmMence. 

193. The evidence which we have collated on this subject chiefly goes to show 
tho difficulty of devising any efficient cl^k over the privilege of sending official 
oorrespondence free of postage, wittiout, at the same time, introducing a cumber¬ 
some and expensive machinery, and in some eases emtuarassing the public service. 
Almost nil the postdi authorities whom we have consulted state that the practice 
of enclosing private letters under official covers exists, but tljey have shown great 
licsitation in bringing forward specific instances in support of their assertions, and 
but few oases have b^n circumstantially brought tp notice. There can, lipwever, 
we think, Ik? little question that the privilege of oflicial fhinking is in many cases 
abused ; it could, indeed, scarcely be otherwise, considering the very great rmmher 
of officers, both European and native, to whom it is entrusted. * 

It has been proposed, in order to diminish the weight of service packets 
sent by post, that every public officer should pay tlte }> 06 tage of such packets dis- 
jMitched by him, receiving in lieu a fixed monthly allowance, calculated on the 
average amount of nominal postage that has been charged on such packets for a 
given period.. To this plan, however, insuperable objections arise, from tho diffi¬ 
culty, if not impossilvlity, of fixing, in the first instance, and afterwards regu¬ 
lating. what would be a fair allowance on account* of postage to every public 
officer in India, as well as from the manifest impropriety of the Government allow¬ 
ing a certain change to ho iucuired under this head, witlmut any cortaanty that the 
whjgle amount W'oPld bo repaid as postage. , 

.195. It bds also been proposedsthat officers having to send letters on the public 
service, should pay the postage chargeable on them in tbc first instance, receiving, 
k afterwards from Government by means of a contingent bill, to be audited and 
passed before the amount is disbursed. This plan is open to the objection of 
rendering it necessary cither that large sums of money should pass through the 
hands of Post-office clerks and others as postage, without the means of insuring 
efficient security, or that a large number of Post-office label stamps should he 
expeiffied wi^out any corresponding advimtage. It would also, as in the former 
case, be impmsible to ascertain with certainty tluit tlie sums charged as postage 
had been actually expended, and the praetke would, moreover, have the effect of 
introducing, a*‘Complicated system of accounts, and giving rise to lengthy oorres- 
pondenee, Without adequate advanti^ to the public service; tho revenue accruing 
from the system being merely nominal. a 

196 . Service stamps are also open to Direction: theiJ' introduction would be 
attended wiffi very considerable expense, both for their ihaiiuiacture and continued 
supply all over the country; and they would yield nothing to the public resourros. 
It would be difficult io arrange any system of check for their application, for 
though they could be made use of nominally only for official correspondence, there 
wouU be nothing to {wevent ameers entrusted with them (and the^ must, it is 
obvious, be entrusted in large numbers to all clteses of public officecs in the dis- 
fxicts)^ from making them means of freeing some of thmr private letters ftoni 
tagation, or al|osdng others to paitici|^te in tHe advantage. . ’ 

107. Nor would tho requiring the officer to sign his name, as well as apply a 
service stamp to his letter, obviate the evil j as any one inclined to violate the law 
*would not be deterred from ex{>miiiing a .service stamp, because he had also to 
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frank the communication, provided iVVu ^dresa^’ib sdmWond he was 
sure, from a principle of miitud advanta^, would ndt bting the eirisumstuiee 
to light. 

198. At the aaiUe time ^ are unwtlling to leave the matter as it noW iitanda; 

and although we are unable to propose any scheme which will remove every; Qlyoct' 
tion to any liters being sent by the public post widiout actual payment of postage, 
we trust the .measures we are about to recommend may lead to a 'mitis!ati<m of 
the evil. 4 i 

199. Theol^t in view in any plan which may be proposed is twofold: first, 
to ascertain the amnuni of work performed by the Post-(^co for the State; and, 
secondly, to reduce, as far as may be practicable, the excessive weight of packets 
sent free of postage on pubfic service. The plan by which we propose to accom- 

f dish these ends, ns far ^s practicable, is ^olly to abolish tho privilege ot official 
ranking, as has been done in tho United Kingdom; to credit the Post-office with 
the postage due on letters and parcels m>sted by certain officers on the public 
service, a corresponding debit being made in the accounts of each department; 
and to restrict within the closest possible limits the number of officers empowered 
to send letters, &c., by post, on the public service, without actual payment of 
postage. * ■ 

200 . There are a great nunil^r of officers on whom, from the extent of iho cor¬ 
respondence they must necessarily carry on, on tho public service, it is manifestly 
unfiiir to impose tho payment of postage. Under existing rates, the nominal 
postage chargeable on letters dispatched by some of them averages as much as 
yfs. 2,000 a month, and even under the proposed reductions the amount would 
be very considerable. To all such wc consider it will be still necessary to contitiue 
th4 privilege of sending their official correspundenco by post at the public charge. 

201 . (n reviewing the lists of parties now authorised to frank on the public 
service appended to the present Post-office rules, it appears 'to us th^ of the 
officers included in them might well be left out altogether, or their privilege more 
circumscribed. In some cases the official correspondence carried on by them 
bond fide on the subject of their own departments is extremely limited ; and the 
amount they would have to pay as postage, under the reduct^ns proposed, so 
small as to make it scarcely worth while to continue to them the franking power; 
while ill others, any letters which they require to send by post, should ratliof be 
considered as on the private concerns of themifilves or their office, than on the 
public service of the state. Of the latter description is the correspondence of 
ail funds and societies which ought certainly to contribute directly to the support 
of the Post-office. 

202. Again, some officers, who enjoy the franking privilege, can have occasion 
only to address particular officers or departments, when corresjMuding on public 
service; these we propose accordingly transfer from List No. I, to List No. II.; 
continuing to them the privilege of sending their letters at (he ^blie charge, 
but restricting it either to their immediate superiors, or to the division or district 
in which, they are employed List No. III., which provides for the case of 
oflicers who have not the privilege of franking, having occasion to correspond on 
the iphihlic service, wc propose to expunge altogether. Such of the* authorities 
included in it, as have to write frequently on official subjects, we have transferred 
to List No. II, The rare occasions on which the others could be called on to 
send pfficial. letters by post, spemed to us not to stand in need of special 'provision; 
they might, we think, tyith propriet;^ be left to pay the very small postage, wliich, 
under an uniform tote; wbuW bo leviable on such conlmtmieations. 

203. We have prepared rovised lists of the amthoritics to whom wc wmdd. oon- 
tinue.,t;he privilege, ^for tl^ approval Government. These lists should b« 
pHnt^ both in E^g^sh ahn the native language of distriet;, and kpptf in sdi 
Post-offices.* Tlic present! lists (if persom authorised to frank^are^ ihr the«Bost 
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Paijt^ uot understood or attended by Post-office eubprdinfit^; their practice in 
some oases being to admit, as free, every letter with the signature of ad Bhh’peati 
officer, without reference to his being einpowered to frank or hot, « 

204* The great number of covers which, tnust still necessarily pass through tlie 
Post-^ce without actual payment of postage, would, unless a very oousiderable 
expense fof establishment be incurred for the purpose, preclude the i>oasibi]fity of 
the nominal postage accounts of each office being checked by the Post-office. 
All that will be possible, is for the department to keep an account of the weight 
and postage of official letters and pircels posted for dispatch, which might bo 
rendered monthly either to the Postmaster-general or to the accountant, with the 
monthly cash account, and a general statement prepared from them and submitted 
aniinally for the information of Government. 

205. Each post-office would, under this scheme, keep a book in which should 
be entered the name of eveiy ^cer enjoying authority to send letters, &c., on 
the public service, in the habit of posting his letters at that particular place ; the 
names being arranged according to the de}>artments to which they belong. ITnder 
each name would be entered the‘number, weight and nominal^ postage of all 
letters and parcels sent to the post-office, under tlie signature of each ; and, at 
the end of the month, an account of nominal postage chargeable to each depart¬ 
ment would appear in the body of the cash account submitted either to the Post¬ 
master-general of to the accountant. 

206. Ill the cash account, the amount of postage due on official covers posted 

during the month would be credited in one sum to the Post-office, and debited 
on the other side to the department to which tlie authority signing them belongs; 
all service letters posted at police ebowkeys, or at any place wdiere there is no 
regular dawk office, should in like maimer be accounted for at the first post-office 
at which they are received, being there debited to the account of the officer 
signing them. Every letter and parcel should be superscribed with the word 
“ Service,’’ and Mso with the name of the department to which the officer 
sending it belongs, th :s : * * 


Revenue Service. 

The Commissioner 

of Ret^enue^ 

A. B., Agra. 

Collector. 


cover should du any account be admitted as a service letter, unless properly 
attested with the signature of au officer enjoying the privilege; at present, in 
some post-offices, bo^ English and native letters are permitted to pass free of 
postage, under the seal of the department alone, without any frdnk i^hsAover. 

% 

207. Hie Postoiaster-geueral or accountant, to whom the accounts Si the 
Post-otBce may be rendered, should prepare and lay before Government an annual 
return of the. i^ggregate nominal jiostagc chargeable in every post-offico against 
each department; and the means would thus exist of ascertaining, when necessary, 
the fluctuations in service {wstage throughout the country, as well as of calling 
for an explanation of any great increase iif the charges of any particular depart¬ 
ment or'office. . ' 

V 208. After a full consideration of the whole question in all its bearings, we 
have comei to tl^e opinion,* an opinion in which we arc supported by the views of 
these most competent to form a correct judgment, that nothing beyond this mere 
approximation to a check will be feasible; any system by which the postal 
expenditure of all the various departments and offices under Gevemment could 
87 . 13 " 
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besuiyectod to actual examinatioii and check, wotila not only tovolve; ft toi^ 
complicatcil system of accounts and correspondence, but bri^lf under' dlfioUfsSkm 
the difficult and co|nprOheiisivo question of the feasibility of redufcing ibe nuiitber 
and bulk of official letters and returns; a subject beyond tlie scope our 
inquiries, and on which, therefore, we hate forborne to enter. 

209 . We add, however, a few suggestions of a general nature connected with 
this part of the subject, the adoption of which will tend considerably towards 
the important end of reducing the bulk and weight of the mails. 

1st. Quarter sheets of paper should be used on all occasions, when commu¬ 
nication is sufficiently concise to be contained in them, unless on matte's of 
sufficient iniportauee to be ponuaneiitly retained on record. Such letters, as well 
as all accounts, periodical returns' and statements, might be sent under a binder 
or short cover, open at the ends, in the same manner as newspai^ers, and not in an 
envelope, and a lighter descri]ition of paper usec^for the covers of letters. 

2d. The section Xlll. of the Draft Act,* which enacts that ‘‘ whore there is a 
bangliy estltblished on a line of road, no person should be entitled, to demand that 
any letter or packet exceeding 12 tolahs in weight, shall be conveyed by the letter 
post oil that line of road,” should be strictly enforced with resjiect to official 
coiTcspondence. The only relaxation jiennitted^ being when the party sending 
the letter certifies ujion it in writing, under Ids full signature, that the contents 
are of an emergent nature, in tlie following terms;— 

“ I do hereby certify that it is essentially requisite for the good of the public 
service, that this packet, exceeding 12 tolahs in weight, sliould be sent by letter 
mail, and not by baughy.” 

It should be the duty of the officer to whom such packet is addressed, to bring 
to the notice of the J^istmaster-geiieral, for the information of Government, 
any instance in which such certificate has been made use of without sufficient 
cause?. 

3d. We further propose to make the sending a private letter, under an official 
covoi*, a penal offence, punishable by a fine of Its. 50 in each case. 

4tli. At present many official letters, which officers of government address to 
one another, are not on the service of the State, but on the private business of 
individuals, such as advices of drafts being granted, commissions to take evidence 
in civil suits, applications for leave of absence, or for api>ointmentSj^ &c. &<?. 
These should, in aUcases, be made subject to the payment of postage, the party 
requiring the accommodatioirenclosing the necessary stamp to cover the expense 
of postag(‘, or incurring the double charge on an unpaid letter. 

5th. Official gazettes intended for transmission by post should be lightened as 
far as possible; with this object, the dawk impression should contain only subjects 
of general imiiortance, and notices of mere local inteirest should be printed in a 
supplement for circulation at the Presidency only. Tho “ Vcniacular Gazette,'* 
translations of the Acts of the Government of India, or other matters intend^ 
for native readers in the Mofussil, should be sent by baughy instead of by letter 
mail. 


VI, Genera*. Manaoehienit. 

210 . On the tteveral j)oi»ts inclutlod nnder this head, which have aj^'ared to 
demand special notice, each CouimiBsioner has preiNgred a separate memorandum, 
which will be foupd among the papers in the Appendix.t Wo proceed to notice 
those in respect of which a giJneral plan, applicable to the whole of India, may 
with advantage be adapted, and tlie proseat valuing practice of the several Pfesi- 
dcncies assimilated. . * 

.1 V 

2,11. The first point to whidh we shall refer, is the position of the Poqtmasters- 
geueral of Bengal, Madras and Bombay with respect to tlie Post-oflice^ <w M they 
are cdlled, the General Post-aflBces at the Presiddney towns. At proeeut, eaah 

: PtoMkmastoe- 


* Appendix (B,), Xo.'l. 


t Appendix (C.), Nos. 1| 3 and 8. 
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in addition to the genetalieontisol iirbieb he exeltiiset the 
T^ole Po6t->offiee ^partmant, i^itmna special charge of the Presidency Post^ofiice; 
while the Deputy Postinast«^*geneml is in the position of an assistant to the Post* 
master-gencrali the nature .and extent of his duties and responaifailities not being 
clearly defined, and being at any time liable to change at the discretion of his 
superior. 

212. The particular inconvcniencea arising fram this arrangement are referred Inconvenience 
to at length in our separate memorandums ; but it may bo stated generally, that “riainf^r from the 
attention to the details of any particular office is incompatible with an efficient 
administration of the department; and that so long as both duties are vested in ^ 

the (feme persons, it cannot be expected that cither will be discharged ^0 satisfiw!- 
torily as if the two were entirely separate, and each officer held rcsiionsible for 
the performance of his owm. It will almost invariably be found tha^ under tbc^ 
present system, if the Postmaster-general be a zealous public servant, the Deputy 
occupies the position of a ministerial officer; and that, if the contraiy be the case, 
the buraness may be conducted in the name of the Postmaster-general, but the 
whole labour-devolves upon the Deputy. 

213. The advantage attending an entire separation of tlic fiiuetioiis of Post- PoRtmaster-goneml 
master-general from those of a'flocal Postmaster is exemplified in the^North-west of the North-west 
Provinces, where, owing chiefly to that circumstance, but partly also, it may be 

added, to local peculiarities, and to a judicious selection of Postniasters-general, wiuf any post-^ 
the Post-office lias been better administered, and made to (conduce more to tlio office, 
convenience of government and of the public, than in any other part of India. 


214. Wo recommend, therefore, that tlie office of Postmaster-general be Present Deputy 
entirely separated from tliat of postmaster at the three Presidency town<ir, and tliat Postnmstorfi-j^rBnft- 
instead of Deputy Postniasters-general, there be aj)poii)ted postmasters respee- 
tively of (?alcutta, Madnis^niid Bombay, subordinate to tin* Postmaster-general Presidency towns, 
like all other postmasters. All ministerial officers in the Presidency Post tdlices 
should Jie nominated hy the postmaster, subject to the confirmation of the Post¬ 
master-general. ^ 


215. It is of great importance that the Postmasters-general should travel along Postnmf«tor«-g©ne- 
the lines of post-road, and visit the several po^t-offices under,their control, as lie- 
(jueiitly as possible. This essential part of a Postmaster-generars duty does not officerind hiw 
appear to have been satisfactorily performed, except in the North-west Provinces, road, hk frrqncmJy 
where the Postmaster-general, unhampered by any local engagements, is enableil possihi«. 
to visit almost every post-office tlirougliouf his extensive jurisdiction in the course 
of the year. In Bengal and Bombay, the Postmastcrs-gcmeral make occasional 
tours of inspection, in tho former Presidency, the number of ]>ost-offices visited 
on each occasion is extremely small, and there ar^s several offices, including some 
at no great distance from Calcutta, which have not been inspected for many yoai’s. 

In both Presidencies the inspeirtion has not been so searching or eomplelc as 
might Iiave been dfesired. In Madras, the Postmaster-general does not seeni (‘veu 
to be expected to leave the Presidency town; and iu Bombay it is only since 
1847 that personal inspection of the post-offices in the interior has been required 
from the head of the de|)a 5 tment. During their absence fr(>m In^ad-quarters on a 
tour of inspection, the Postmasters-general should be required to submit brief 
weekly diaries of their proceedings to superior autbority. 


216. The salaries of the several Postmasters-genwral are as followsPif scntullowunccM 

Bengal, —24,000 a year, with a travelling allowance of 300 a general, 
month while absent from the Presidency. 


North-Avest Provinces,--RsAGfiOO a year, with a fixed allowance of 
Rs, 2,400 a year for travelling expenses. 

Jil&drasy. —JRtf. 28^000 a year^^j 

* Bmhay.-^Rs, 24,000* a year, with an allowance of Rs, 10 a day whijc 
actually travelling. 

87 . 14 217. We 
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' > ' 

217. We should recommend sslary of each Cf tte ^ir’Pbstimst^* 

general be fixed at Rs: 24,000 a year.^vith M dftowan^ of Rs. A day', iraae 
actually travelling. There seems no reason why* the salary of the Postmaster- 
general of Madras should be higher than those.of Bengal or Bombay; aqd, on the 
other hand, a salary of less than Ms. 24,000 would not be commensurate with the 
duties and position of an officer at the head of an important department in any 
one of those three Presidencies. In the North-west Provinces, the office of Post¬ 
master-general, in respect to extent of territory, number of offices, and amount. 
and variety of business, is considerably more arduous and responsible than in any 
of the other Presidencies; and the officer who fills it ought not, wo think, to 
receive a lower remuneration than the others.* In the North-west Provinces 
alone has'^J^ic income derived from postage exceeded the expenses of the depart¬ 
ment, and the State has also derived a considerable profit from the bullock-traios 
and passenger-carriages, the management of which rests with the Post-office. The 
travelling allowance of Rs. 10 a day is that now fixed for Bengal and Bombay; 
it is a liberal but certainly not an excessive allowance for the pur]) 08 e. A 
smaller amount would frequehtly be found insufficient to reimburse expense 
actually incurred, and it is not desirable that the Postmasters-generai should bn 
discouraged from frequent travel by the apprehension of pecuniary loss. 

a 

218. Th8 present Deputy Postmasters-generai%re remunerated as follows : — 

Bengal. — Rs. 8,400 a year, and apartments in the General Post-office. 

Bombay. — Rs. 6,000 a ycjar, and apartments in the General Post-office; 
but the present incunibent also draws a personal allowance of Rs. 1,200 a 
year for semces in other departments, which is not charged to .the Post- 
office. He is also excused from residing in the General Post-office, and 
' ' receives Rs. 1,800 a.year as house-rent instead. 

Madras. — Rs. 4,800 a year, and apartments iy the General Post-office. 

219. In the place of these officers, we have proposed to ajtpoint postmasters of 

the three Presidency towns, subject only tq the same control by the Postmaster- 
general as he exercises over other offiews of the department. Considering the 
position they will each hold at the head of the post-office in a poimlous commercial 
city, wo think that they ought not to receive a lower remuneration than that now- 
allotted to the Deputy Postmaster-general of Calcutta, viz, Rs* 8,400 a year, and 
apartments in the General Post-office. But residence in the General Post-office 
should be made an indispensable condition of office. ^ 

220. The designation of General Post-office is inapplicable to the Presidency' 
Post-offices of India, particularly if, as wo propose, tlie oftico of Postmaster- 
general should be entirely separated from them. We think, therefore, that they 
should in future be designated the post-offices of Calcutta, Madi-as, and Bombay. 

221. In the Calcutta Post-office, under the Postmastor-|[«nefal ,and D^uty 
Postmaster-general, is a superintendent on Rs. 300 a ^onth, who is in fji^t a. 
second assistant to the Postniastor.-general in all branches of l|fs duty, whet!|ier- 
connected with the Post-office department in genei'al or the Calcutta Post-office 
in particular, and performs much of the work which,^nder a proper distribution 
of business, would devolve either upon the Postmaster-general or bis Deputy, 
This office the Beng|d Commissioner is of opinion may be abolished; >and as no 
such office is fou^nd necessmt either at l^dras or Boinba^, we concur in recom¬ 
mending its abolition, due regard being had to the services and claims of the 
present incumbent, 

222»The 


* Nfite .—The euleryof the PoatknMtw-genenl of the'North-west Proviaoes was ndied bjthe 
Govemment of India in 1840 to Jtt. 84,000 a yoar, indading travelling allowanoo; hnt the Honoarddo 
Cowt disallowed the arrangement ^ conseqaenee of die junior standing in the sarviee of tiu oA^er 
appointed to the situation, and beoaiiae the iaorease waa allowed didioat the Honoorabla Courfa pre-- 
vtouaHnetioo. ' ' 
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222 . The following Table shows in a comparative form the establishment of Compi^bvestate- 
Clerks entertained at each Presidency Post-office, arranged according to Depart- ^“of Clerk" eni- 
mentS : ployed at each 

General Post-ofiiee. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

CALCUTTA. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Number 

of 

Clerks. 

Salary. 

Number 

of 

Oerkii. 

> Salary. 

Number 

of 

ClerlcN. 

Salary. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 


2is. fl. p. 


Rs, a. p. 

Account - - - 

8 

394 

- 

10 

3 

168 - - 

4 

360 - - 

Cash 

4 

I 228 

_ 


1 

190 - - 


— 

Audit - - - 

- 

- 


- 

4 

90 - - 

— 

— 

Total - - 

12 

622 

- 

10 

8 

448 - - 

4 

360 - - 

Correspondence 

8 

317 


5 

5 

231 - - 

3 

99 - - 

Oriental - - - 

i 2 

41 

- 

- 

— 

— 


— 

Record - - - 

2 

45 

- 

- 

2 

i 45 Ik- - 

— 


Time Check 

3 

(iP 

7 

1 

3 

76 - - 

— 

' — 

Total - - 

15 

454 

7 

6 

10 

351 - - 

3 

99 - - 

Ship and Steam 

17 

574 



14 

442 - - 

4 

257 - - 

Pre-payment 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- * - 

5 

235 - - 

Total - - 

17 

674 

- 

- 

14 

442 - - 

9 

492 - - 

Letter Mail Receipt, or 

k 








Inward - - - 

18 ^ 

576 

8 

8 

11 1 

2.^0 - - 

8 

262 - - 

Total - - 

18 

576 

8 

8 

11 

230 - - 

8 

262 - 

Letter Mail Dispatch, 









or Outward - 

33 

645 

7 

6 

25 

646 - - 

9 

336 - - 

Posting Department - 

- - 

- 

- 

- : 

- - 

- 

4 

83 - - 

Receiving Houses 

6 

86 

- 

- 

8 

136 - - 

4 

80 - - 

Forward - - - 

^ 3 

61 

2 

- 

— 


— 

— 

Total - - 

42 

792 

9 

6 

33 

782 - - 

17 

450 - - 

Miscellaneous - . - 

8 

251 



1 

18 - - 



Bangfay - - - 

9 

216 

8 

8 

5 

93 - - 

4 

110 - - 

Dav^Bearers - 

3 

60 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Total - - 

20 

527 

8 

8 

e 

Ill - - 

4 

1 

110 - - 

Total - - - 

*124 

3,557 

3 

2 

82 

2364 • - 

45 

1,822 - - 


* in the Calcutta General Post-office II Clerks, drawini; an aggregate salary of lU. 165. 8. 8., 
have been discharged recently on the abolition of detailed r^istry. The escablishment now consists 
of 113 Clerks, at an aggregate monthly cost of iZs. 3,401. 10. 6. 


87 . 


K 
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The follawing ie .a comparison of the number of Clerios at eadi post-office, 
on each grade of salarj: * 



Of which the following is an Abstract: 


diaries on 6«]ftri«s* 

Beqgil. 

ItfsdTSfl* ^ : 

Bombftf. » 

Of JRs, 100 and upwards - 

9 

3 

2 

’ „ 50 and ’lipwards * 

6 

6 

12 

,, 26 and upwards - 

30 

25 

14 

^ 16 and upwards - 

46 

42 

12 

Less than Rs. 15 

34 

6 

6 

Total - - 

124 

82 

46 

I 
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224. In Bengal tike anrerage salary of each clerk is i?s. 28. Madras 

Us. 28. 12., and in Bombay !As. 40. 5. Ttie number of letters and paokets dis¬ 
patched from each Presidency Post-offico in a period of four weeks is as follows: 



Caleutta. 

Modraa. 

Bombay. 

Inland Letters and Newspapers - 

> 93,804 

64,812 

86,062 

Steamer Covers - - - - 

16,747 

1,210 

38,751 

Ship Covers * - • • 

3,853 

2,609 

1,612 

Banghy Parcels - - - 

5,310 

2,116 

1,828 

Total - - - 

119,604 

70,747 

138,153 


225. Without, therefore, expressing an opinion as to the particular instances in 
^hich reduction and alteration of establishment may be practicable (a point more 
appropriately discussed in our separate memorandums), we may remark generally, 
that, allowance being made for any possible difference in the national habits of the 
persons employed, the strength of establishment found i^ufficient for carrying on the 
duties of the post-office at Bombay ought, under a proper and methodical arrange¬ 
ment of business, to suffice for the same purpose at the other Presidencies. It 
seems probable that, in Bengal at least, the number of clerks employed, some of 
them on excessively small wages, must tend to impede business by the introduc¬ 
tion of incompetent persons into the office, rather than to its dispatch. 

22G. If the office of Postmaster-general be separated from that of Postmaster 
at the Presidency towns, it will be desirable, for the better arrangement and dis- 
j)atch of business, that the Presidency Post-offices should be divided into the 
following departments, the heads of which should be responsible direct to the 
Postmaster:— 

1 . Correspondence. 4. Inland letter mail receipt. 

2. Account and cash. 6 . Ship and steam, 

3 . Inland letter mail dispatch. 6 . Banghy. 

227. The greater part of the correspondence which now passes through the 
General Post-office, and tlie business of regulating the mails and checking the 
rate of travelling, and also the disposal of unclaimed letters, will be transferred to 
the office of the Postmaster-general. The expense of on adequate office establish¬ 
ment for the Postmaster-general, which ought not to exceed Jls. 400 a month, 
may be met by a corresponding reduction in the strength of the General Post- 
office establishments. Whatever tlcficioncy in this respect there may be in the 
Bombay office, where the establishment is actually, and still more comparatively, 
weaker than elsewhere, can be made up from the other Presidencies. The busi¬ 
ness of laying dawks for travellers, instead of forming a separate branch, should be 
conducted in subordination to the head of the correspondence department of the 
Presidency Post-office. 

228. It Js shown in the separate memorandums, that the plan of preparing the 
post-office accounts in the different Presidencies is not uniform. In Bengal no 
accounts are prepared in the General Post-office, except those of the office itself. 
The cash accounts of the Mofussil Offices are furnished direct to the accountant to 
the Government, who prepares from them, and from the cash account of the 
General Post-office^ a general abstract of the receipts and disbursements of the 
post-offieo for t£Rb whole Presj^^ency, and the usual annual ledger and journal. 
Only a monthly memorandum of receipts and disbursements of each post-office is 
sent to the General Posl-office; and these memorandums are entered in a register, 
but no use is made of them except for occasional reference, and that very rarely. 

229. In Madras and Bombay tbe cash accounts of the Mofussil Post-offices are 
submitted to the General Post-office, and are there combined in one general 
monthly account for the whole Presidency, and submitted to the Accountant- 
general. The ledger and journal for tho year are also prepared in the General 
Post-office, and an annual statement of receipts and chai-gcs is submitted by the 
Postmaster-general, with a brief report to Government. 

* 7 . 
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280. In the North-West Provinces the post-office cash accounts are furnished 
to the Accountant to Government, by whom the general accounts are prepared. 
A copy of each cash account (witliout the vouchers) is also sent to the Postmaster* 
general, by whom an abstract of the receipts and disbursements is prepared and 
submitted to Government, with an annual report on the state of the department. 

231. It would be advisable, we think, to modify the practice of all the Presi¬ 
dencies. It is not expedient that the Postmaster-general, or his establishment, 
should be hampered with the examination and preparation of accounts, which can 
be as well compiled, and which in fact are already in some cases compiled, in the 
office of account. The cash accounts of all post-offices should be sent direct to 
the Accountant to Government, and a general abstract of receipts and disbuiiBe- 
ments of each year should bp prepared in the Accountant’s office, and furnished 
to the Postmaster-general, for the purpose of enabling him to submit an annual 
report upoif the working of the department. By this plan uniformity of practice 
would be attained, and the work would not in any case have to be done twice 
over. It is not necessary for purposes of control that the Postmaster-general 
should be kept acquainted monthly with the receipts and disbursements of each 
office. A memorandum of postage realized would be sufficient. 

232. In the General Post-office of Calcutta, and throughout the North-West 
Provinces, it is the practice to credit in the cash account as an actual receipt all 
postage due on unpaid letters received at each post-office during thc3 month, and 
to hold tho uncollected amount in inefficient balance. In the Mofussil Post-offices 
of Bengal, and at Madras, the custom is^ to credit in the cash account only the 
postage actually collected on unpaid letters, and to show the amount duo on un¬ 
delivered letters in a memorandum at the foot. In Bombay only the actual col¬ 
lections are credited, but the amount due on undelivered letters is not shown at 
all. The practice of Miulras and of the Mofussil post offices of Bengal in this 
respect ought to be adopted throughout India. 

233. Tlie accounts of tlie General Post-office profess to show, under distinct 
heads, tlie amount of inland, shi[», banghy and steam postage collected and due 
on paid and unpaid letters; but, although the total amount may be correct, the 
details are iiivsiriably erroneous. Thus, at" Calcutta, all steam-ship and inland 
postage on letters posted in tho ship aud steam de])artinent is credited in the cash 
account as ship-postage, and all steam and inland jiostage on overland letters sent 
viA Bombay is credited as inland postage. But when the memorandum of steam- 
postage, duo to the Bombay Presidency and to the London General Post-office, 
is made up .at the end of the month, the whole amount of such postage is deducted 
in the accounts from the item of inland postage, and the result is, that the ac¬ 
counts show a smaller amount of inland and a much larger amount of ship postage 
than is actually collected. It would occ.asion, perhaps, needless trouble if any 
attempt were made to distinguish, in the accounts, between inland and ship 
postages due on the same letter, and, in the case of unpaid letters, it would be 
impossii)Ie, without giving rise to great delay in their delivery. But the accounts 
ought to exhibit correctly the character of the several items they contain, and for 
this purpose it would he advisable to reduce the entries under the head of postage 
to the ft)Ilowing: 

1 . Postage on inland letters and newspapers. 

2 . Postage on inland parcels. ** 

3 . Postage on all ship and steam letters and packets. 

When the steam postage comes to be deducted at the end of the month, the 
third item will exhibit all ship postage properly so called, and the inland postage 
on ship and steam letters. The peons will haTO no difficultjr in accounUng^ 
separately, for* the postage on articles delivered to triem from the inland, ship and 
steam, and bangjiy deparUnen^ts^ especially if postage be taqifprm, vfitliQui refer¬ 
ence to distance* 

234. JTIie cash accounts of tl|e Presidency Post-offices being confined !to the 
transactions of the office itself, and those transactions being of a limited extent 
and very simple character, the entertainment of a separate Treasurer and a sepakte 
Accountant, and the complete separation of the departments of eaSh and account 
seem perfectly useless. The two offices should bo combined in the person of an 
Ac<iountant and Treasurer, whose salary, together with those of his assistant 

clerks, 
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clerks, ought not, on any account, to exceed the amount now sanctioned for the 
purpose at Bombay. ^ • 

1235. We may refer in this place to a proposal which has been made from, time Plan for general 
to time to establish a check account over the local Postmasters, either by requiring postage 

from each tostmaster monthly statements of letters di^atched to, and received 
from, every other post-office in India, with the paid aniTunpaid postage due upon 
the same, or by sending every chellau or letter bill, attested by the post-offices, 
of diipatch and receipt, ^to a central office of account, where each Postmaster 
should be debited with the postage due at his office, from which h(j could only dis¬ 
charge himself by a reraittance, by the production of unclaimed letters, or by the 
entry of forward letters in other letter bills. 

236. Ill the first place, it may be observed, that the check, however imposed, 
must be incomplete, inasmuch as all that it can possibly prevent is the embezzle¬ 
ment of postage once entered in a letter bill or statement, while it is altogether 
ineffixtual to prevent the description of fraud commonly supposed to prevail, viz. 
the suppression of letters for the sake of the postage, which, whenever it happens, 
must happen before any entry is made. And if, as we have proposed, pre-payments 
in money for letters be discontinued, and the amount of uiijiaid postage reduced 
to a minimum by the imposition of a double charge, the objections which have on 
former occasions been felt by Government to the adoption of such a plan on the 
ground of its disproportionate expense, would acquire additional force. Even ^vith 
the help of forward offices, by means of which the number of accounts htitweeii 
different post-offices might be greatly reduced, the cost of one central check estab¬ 
lishment, or of four such establishments,^ one at each Presidency, would in all 
probability exceed the highest estimate that has ever been made of tlie amount 
lost to the post-office by peculation, and the mails wonhl continue to be loaded 
with nvicli useless matter, of which it is now our object to lighten them, 'ihe 
best prc^ventioii of jieculation is the use of postage stamps, and tJie adoption of a 
low uniform rate of postage. 

237. It is necessary to premise the recommendations wo have to offer for the inland Lettar Mail 
future conduct of business in this department of the Presidency Post-offices, with Despatch Depart- 
a few remarks tr idling the light in whicli ordinary letters passing through the 

post should be regarded, and the principle upon wliich it is proper to treat them. 

238. In titges past the Indian Post-olFicc has attempted, and professed to be Checks heretofore 
able, to trace each letter from the sender to the receiver; and for that purjiose 

an elaborate series of checks has been pi-ovided, eonimencing ^^ ith the post-oflicu etieis. 

receipt invariably given to the person who posts a letter, and ending w ith tin* 
receipt w^hich (especially in the case of native letters) is frequently, but not . 

always, taken by the delivery peon from the person to avIiotij it is delivered. 

During the progress of each letter through the post it is subjected to several jiro- 
cesBcs, varying not only in the differiut Presidencies, but in different post-offices 
of the same Presidency, all tending to delay its progress, but all intended to afford 
the means of tracing it, as it is called, in tin? event of irujuiry. 

239. The practice of registering every letter in detail tlirce times, once in Detailed reg^istry 
English at the office of dispatch, again in English at tlie office of receipt, and 

n third time in the books of the delivery peon, used to be relied on as the only 
means by which the safety of letters passing through the jiost office w’ould be 
secured. But as the number of letters increased, and the public became more 
urgent for their speedy delivery, the local governments have gradually authorized 
the discontinuance of detailed registry in English, and the firactice is now con¬ 
fined to the delivery peon^s books. Still the habit of registration, and the attacli- 
ment of the native officials to a minute system of receipt ami cheeky are so 
inveterate, that although the inutility of these bulky records for flieir professed 
object has b^en repeatedly demonstrated^ and, in spite of the ^permission of 
Government to dispense with them, they are still maiutaiued at some offices at 
the expense of much labour and time, either upon the plea that they afford tlie 
clerks the means of absolving themselves from any imputation of making away 
with a mining letter, or for the supposed purpose of cliocking the receipts of 
postage on paid letters. 

240. In fact, no system of registration can ensure the safety of a letter, or lead Regi»tration does 
to its discovery if stolon. The holder of a post-office receipt may be able to 
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prove that bis letter was posted, and the clerk at the dispatching office may show 
that it was entered in tlio register; but if it be not entered in the register at the 
office of receipt, it must ever be impossible to discover, by means of the registers, 
whether it was lost or wilfully abstracted, w'hether the loss or theft of the letter 
took place at the office of dispatch or of receipt, and whether, if stolen, it was 
stolen by an officer of the*post-office, or by any other person.' The check in this 
respect would not be com})lcte, even if a detailed list of all the letters of each 
dispatch were entered in the chelJan, a step which never has been attempted, 
and which obviously could not be taken without giving rise to intolerable adiay 
and inconvenience. Again, even though the letter should be found entered iu 
the registers of both offices and in the peon’s books, since it is found impracti¬ 
cable in many cases to obtain receipts from parties to whom letters are delivered, 
and, as such receipts (being nothing but initials or a cipher entered in the last 
column of a delivery book) can be readily forged or imitated, it is obvious that if 
a letter be stolen by a peon, his register will not afford proof of the crime, and 
that even if he admits the non-delivery of the letter, it must always be impossible 
to prove, by any evidence which the book affords, whether he lost or stole it. As 
a means, therefore, of insuring tlie safety of a letter, or its recovery, if lost, the 
grant of a post-office receipt, even under the system of detailed registry wliich 
used to exist, and still more now that system (of wliich, indeed, the receipt was a 
part) has been interdicted, is useless. 

241. We are not aware tliat the practice of giving receipts to parties posting 
ordinary letters, and taking rcceijits from parties to wdiom such letters are deli¬ 
vered, exists in kiiy other part of the world where there is a post-office except 
India. It certainly does not obtain in England, France, or the United States of 
America, and could not, in fact, l)e carried out in those countries without causing 
either such delay in the posting and delivery of letters, or such expense for addi¬ 
tional establishments, as would not bo tohsrated. The principle there assumed, 
and which must guide the proceedings of every post-office through which a large 
number of letters pass, is, that ordinary letters are valueless, except to the parties 
sending and receiving them ; that iu the absence of a motive to destroy them, 
they will be safe, and that a credible complaint of the loss or non-delivery of a 
letter posted at one given place for dis[)atcft to another, afibrds as certain a duo 
to awaken suspicion and inquiry, and lead to detection, as if it were supported by 
a post-office receij)!. 

242. It has been objected, however, to a discontinuance of the system of 
giving receipts for all letters, first, that tlic system affords security against the 
dishonesty of servants employed to post letters; and, secondly, that it affords 
ovidoiice, whicli may be appealed to as between jiarty and party, that a letter has 
been actually posted, and that its non-dclivory is, at all events, not owing to the 
fault of the sender. 

243. With regard to the fii*st point, wc would observe, that no person has a 

right to expect that the post-office should relieve him from the trouble of being 
particular as to the honesty of his servants, or rather to employ dishonest or care¬ 
less servants, and expect the Government to secure him from the effects of their 
negligence or dishonesty. We consitler the prejudice, wdiich seems generally to 
be entertained against the honesty of native servants of the class usually employed 
to carry letters to the post, to be in a great measure^ unfounded, and that this 
jirejudice is unduly encouraged and fostered by the very habit of expecting receipts 
and kee[)ing a dawk-book for the pur|>ose of recording them; but, be that as it 
may. although there might perhaps be no serious objection to the grant of a 
receipt in each case, if the number of letters passing through the post-office was 
so small that Jhe practice would not occasion^ either expense or delay, yet, as 
the contrary is the case, atid the whole business of the department is delayed, 
and the cost of Establishment increased by what, to say the least, is a superfluoiis 
process, wo are decidedly ot ojnnion that no considerations arising from the 
supposed dishonesty or carelessness of private servants ought to prevent its imme* 
diate discontinuance. ' 

244. If a receipt be required for a letter as evidence of its Imvingbeea posted, 
such evidence to be used afterwards to disch|irge the sender from the respon¬ 
sibility of sending it, we reply, that for this object, as well as for ensuting the 
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utmost possible care in the trnnsmissios and delivery of important ,:ietter% a 

system of special registration, on payment of a fee, such as has been introduced Sp<»cial wgistrs- 

in Bengal and Bombay, and is about to be adopted in the North-west Provinces, 

will be found amply to suffice. It isoerfectly reasonable that parties who require 

from the post-office anything more than ordinary care and diligence in the deli^ 

very of their letters should pay for it 

245 . We therefore recommend that the system of granting receipts for ordinary 
covers posted at any post-office should be entirely discontinued, and tliat all such 
covers intended for transmission by post should be dropped into letter-boxes, and 
received in no other way. 

246. The business of the letter-mail dispatch, or outward department, in the Proposfid routine of 

Presidency Post-offices ought then to be confiircd to tins following steps: bueiuesfl. 

1. All stamped and unpaid covers to be dropped into letter-boxes. 

2. Registered letters to be received by a clerk at the Avindow, taxed, 
stamped, enclosed in a duplicate receipt, and made over to the dispatching 
clerk. 

3. Covers to be taken out of tlie boxes, sorted into stamped, service and 
unpaid, weighed, stamped with the appropriate office stamp, and taxed. 

4. Covers to be sorted into divisions, and maile over to the dispatching 
clerk. 

5. Covers to be sorted according to tlieir destination, entered in the chellan 
or letter-bill, and dispatelicd, the entries in each lotter-bilL being copied into 
an abstract register corresponding with the chellan. 

247. At the receiving-houses, stamped and nnjmid letters should, in like Uccdvingr-houaeB 
manner, bo dropped into a letter-box, whicli may bo either carried to the General ftnd letter-boxes. 
Post-office, or the letters taken out and eutnisted to a messenger, tu^cording to the 

discretion of the Postmaster in each case; the same process may be observed at 
all letter-boxes which may be established in any jiart of the Presidency towns. 

At receiving-houses (where there i|L a clerk appointed by Government), regis¬ 
tered letters may be received on payment of the fee, and treated in the same way 
as at the General Post-office. 

Where letters are to be taken out of a lotter-liox, and sent by a peon to the 
General Post-office, the box should bo opened in the presence of the peon, and 
the letters dropped into a locked bag (provided with a slit), of which the key should 
be kept at the General Post-office ; every letter-box should have two locks, the key 
of one of which should be kept by the rc^cciver or other person in charge of 
it, and the key of the other by the peon wlio is to carry the contents to the 
General Post-office. 

The Postmaster might also authorise any of the peons, whose services could be 
spared for the purpose, to collect letters on payment of a fee of one anna, the 
letter and the fee bdng dropped togelher into a locked bag. 

The number of receiving-hotlses should be proportioned to the wants of the 
public, and there should be letter-boxes at every police thana or station, at places 
of public resort, and at other convenient places at which respec^table persons may 
bo found w;illmg to take charge of them. 

248. The form of chellan to bo used with the letter-mail should be simple and Form of chollan. 
uniform throughout India. It is enough if it show the number of stamped, unpaid 

and service-liters and newspapers, and the postage charged upon the two latter 
kinds. In the present forms of chellan it is Usual to enter forwarcl*and returned 
letters separately; but this does not appear necessary, because forvs^trd covers are 
charged afresh, and may be entered as uni>aid, and we shall presently propose that 
letters hereafter refused for postage bo not retunred to the sender, but destroyed. 

The addresses of registered letters should be entered at the foot of the chellan. 

At the back of the chellan should be shown the npmbcr of j)ackets or bags 
aocompaaying the mail, the places from which they come, and tbos^? for which 
they are intended. . 
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249. The Bystem of 8{>ecially re^etering letters, recently introduced* into the 
postroffices of Bengal and Bombay, which is, in fact, the English system adapted 
to local circumstances, ought to ho generally introduced throughout the whole of 
India. Qhc main features of the plan are as follows: on payment of a fee of 
8 annas in addition to the postage chargeabfe on any letter, a printed form of 
receipt (of wliich a cOunterjiart or check is kept in the post-office) is given to the 
sender; the particulars of the letter are entered in a register, and the letter itself 
is "^raj^jK^d in a ju-inted form of duplicate receipt, and made over to the dispatching 
clerk; the address of the letter is then* entered at length at the foot of the 
cIh IlaOj and the letter itself {enclosed in its wrapper) is put into the mail-packet 
with the other covers, and dis[)atched ; on the arrival of the packet at the office 
of receipt, the letter is delivered to the party addressed, and he is required to sign 
the receipt in duplicate, ono-half of which is returned to the office of dispatch, 
and the other half kept in tlic office of receipt. By this means, the utmost 
possible care is taken in transmitting and delivering important letters in consi¬ 
deration of an additional payment, without, however, imposing upon tlie Govern¬ 
ment any re>spons5bility in the event of their loss. Wo recommend the extension 
of tliis ]>laii to the whole of India, with a reduction of the fee to 4 annas ; this 
being, we conceive, an ample remunerationf to the post-office for the labour and 
expense involved in tlie receipt and registration of letters. 

250. The business of this department should be confined to the following 
Steps ; 

1 st. One or more clerks to open tlie packets, compare the contents with 
tlic chollaii, separate the regi9t<n’ed and ibrward covers, sort the rest into 
unjiaid, stamped and service, and then attest and file the chellan. 

2 d. The covtTS to be stamped witli the General Post-office stiimp, bearing 
the (late and the letters a.m. or p.m., according as they are for the morning 
or afternoon delivery. 

3 d. The covers intended for delivery at the window to bo separated from 
the rest, and the others to be distributed to the delivery persons according to 
their beats. 

4th. A note to be taken of the numjjpr of unpaid letters made over to the 
window clerk and to each jieon, and of "the postage due upon them; this 
pro(?ess being comjdeted, the registered covers should be distributed to the 
peons, together with the blank form of receipt to he signed by the party 
addressed, or his known ugent or servant. 

251. I'he forward letters should be disposed of during the day, that is, in the 
interval hotwocui tin* delivery of the inward mails and tlie preparation of the out¬ 
ward mails for disj)iitcli; the amount of postage due on the unpaid letters received 
during the day should also be ascertuine<l as soon after the delivery as possible, by 
adding up tlie amount shown in the eliellans; the total, after making allowance 
for Ibrward letters, ought to agree with the aggregate amount of postage due upon 
the unpaid letters delivered to the peons and to the window clerk; but the 
delivery of letters at the Presidency towns ought not to be delayed for the purpose 
of reconciling petty discrepancies. If ordinary care bo taken iii noting the postage 
on the letters, as they arc distributed (a process which, under an uniform system 
of postage, will be much simplified), no discrepancies wdll occur. 

252. Tlie first step towards the proper organization^ of a letter delivery is the 
division of each Presidency town into conveniently-arranged and well-defined 
beats; the delivery peons should all be able to read and write the vernacular 
language, and to dccijiher English addresses. Their wages ought not in any case 
to bo less than Ms, 10 a montli, and they should have some prospect of improved 
pay, dependent on good conduct and on long and faithful service. In number 

* they should be sufficient to provide for two complete deliveries in each day; 
accelerator carriages should be used in every practicable instance for conveying 

the 

JYofe.—The nuniliar of regiat^^d Jottcr8 defipatchod from the Calcutta Goj^oral Post-offico in tho 
montii of March 1851 was 130, and 1S8 were roccivod. In January 1851 the number registered at 
the Bombay General Post-ofiice was 54, and at out-station post-olHocs 15. 

t iVWs.—The registration-fee in the United Kingdom is sixpence. 
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263. A windoiiv delivery, eudi as exists generally at Bombay, ttnd fbr steaiUdi^ttttd Wiadow delivery, 
overland letters at Madras, ought to be established at oaeb Presuleney Post-dfliobi 
whereby ail persons signifying tbeir desi^ to the postmaster may, by sending to 
the post-office, obtain their letters from a clerk at the window, instead of brfng 
compelled, as at present, to receive them from on»j or other of the delivery peons; 
by this arrangement, of which at ordinary times the merchants in the vicinity of 
the General Post-office, and on the arrival of the steamer and overland mails 
nearly the whole European community, w'ill probably be disposed to avail tboui- 
Bolves, the delivery peons will be relieved of a considerable amount of the labour 
now imposed on them, and a larger pro])ortif»n of them inay beemidoyed in distri- 
butijig letters in the native portions of the Presidency towns. 


254 . The peons shall be obfiged to account daily for the postage on all unpaid Peonis* acoounti. 
letters made over to them, either by paying the collected postage into the treasury, 
or producing the undelivered letters upon which postage is still duo; where the 
system of agency cheques has boon introduced, that is, where parties are allowed 
to deposit a sum of money at the }>ost-offico, and to run iij^ a bill for postage duo 
on covers either received'or posted until the credit is exhausted, such a practice 
should be immediately discontinued and strictly prohibited for the future; it is 
extremely objottionable that the post-office shouhl keej) accounts for the con¬ 
venience of private parties; and the window dedivery will be found to afford every 
facility for the delivery of letters which can reasonably be expected. 


255. With regard to letters a^d newspapers refused for payment of postage, w'c Refused letters, 
rocoiTimerid tliat they he no longer returneil to the sender for the recovery of the 
postage, but destroyed. By far the greater |)roportion of refused letters are 
native letters; and on these, owing partly to the custom common among natives, 
of writing letters without signatures, partly to the paucity of Hindoo and 
Mahoihedaii names^ and to the groat^|number of persons wdio bear them, and 
generally to the difficulty of finding a native whose place of residence is not 
expressly indicated, it is found practically irnpossihlo to recover the postage; the 
consequence of this has been that in some offices the practice of returning native 
refuse<l letters to the senders has fallen entirely into disuse, and in others tlio very 
objectionable and irregular practice of requiring every sender of a native letter to 
write his name and address on the back of it, has been resorted to. Under an 
uniform low rate of postage, charged double on unpaid letters, it may bo exjiected 
that the number of sucli IpttcTs will greatly diminish, and it seems certain that the * 

trouble and expense of sending back those which maybe refused will be far 
greater than the chance of receiving a low rate of postage on a very small pro¬ 
portion of them would w^urant; besides, it is not fait to subject Europeans to the 
operation of a rule from which natives are practically exempt. We have show'ii 
that the cost of conveying a newspaper from one place to another is mud) in excess 
of the postage realised upon it; it cannot therefore be worth while to return by 
post those which are refused for payment. 

250. A list of ttnclaimod letters should be made out daily, and exposed for at Unclftimcd letter*, 
least a fortnight in a most conspicuous part of the post-office, where it may readily 
be seen by j)artios coming to post or receive letters. The periodical publication in 
the official gazettes of unclaimed letters addressed in any European language 
should be continued, because it is found in practice to answer its object; but tin? 
similar publication of unclaimed letters addressed in the native languages is found 
to be useless, and w'e therefore recommend that it be no longer insisted on. 

In other respects t^e present practice of treating unclaimed letters is unob¬ 
jectionable. 


257. So far as respects the receipt and delivery of letters and other covers in ship and Steam 
this department, the observations we have submitted in regard to the practice of Department, 
the inland departitfents of dispatch and receipt, are precisely applicable. The 
arrangements we propose for the future charge of postage on steamer covers have 

already been detailed at length in previous [laragraphs of this Report. 

258. The mode in which the steam accounts with Her Majesty’s Poslmastei - steam ac«m«nM. 
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general are Iccpt, will be foiind in detail in our separate memorandums; but on 
this point we desire to make the following suggestions. 

259. The steam accounts arc? of two kinds: first, those which are kept between 
the Postmasters-general of the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
on the one handj and Her Majesty’s Postmaster-general on the other; and, second, 
those which are kept between the Postmasters-general of the Presidency towns 
aild the inland post-offices to which steamer letters are forwarded from those 
towns respectively, and from which tlicy^ire received. 

260 . Of the first description of account w e are, perhaps, hardly authorized to 
treat, as the form of them is jirescribed by Her Majesty's Postmaster-general; and 
so long as all steam jiostage on letters received in or dispatched from India is 
considered to belong to the Post-office of the United Kingdom, it must be 
accounted for in Huch manner as Her Majesty’s Postmaster-general may direct. 

261 . But we think that the necessity for having any steam account at all 
between the Indian and English post-offices might bo completely and unobjection- 
ably got rid of by simply taking all postage realised in India on account of the 
East India Company, and compounding for the same to the London General Post- 
office on an average calculation of the amount accounted for in the preceding 
year, either by an addition to the East India Company’s portion ^of the contract 
payment to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, or in any 
other way that might be determined on. I'his would bo to put an end, by a very 
simple arrangement, to the present anomaly of collecting jiostagp in India on 
account of the London General Post-ollico, and maintaining an expensive esta¬ 
blishment for the purpose, at the charge of the I2ast India Company, It would 
also obviate the necessity of keeping these voluminous accounts, and save a great 
deal of needless trouble and expense both in England and India. If pro-payment 
of steam postage were inadt; comjiulsory in all cases (except where conventions 
between the London General Post-office and foreign continental f)ow’ers might 
render it impracticable), the arrangement above proposed between the East India 
Company and Her Majesty’s Government would be rendered still easier of accom¬ 
plishment ; but 'WO are not aware that Hjej-o is any serious obstacle to it even 
under the present mode of charging steam postage. 

262. It has also boon suggested, that the steam accounts IfOtwecn India and 
England might be got rid of l)y sujiplying English shilling postage stamps to India 
for sale to the jiublic, comjielliiig the puldic to use them in pre-payment of steam 
postage, and putting a stop to the optional system of steam ])OStage in England. 
This plan would certainly answer the purpose; but it would rciruler stamp accounts 
necessary in the place of steam accounts, and would still leave untouched the 
olgc^ction tluit steam postage should be coIloictiHl by the Government of India on 
account of the London General Post-office, at (jonsidcrable expense and trouble, 
and without any remuneration. We prefer the plan of compounding for the postage 
by a fixed payment, and trust that it may be adopted. 

263. With regard to the second deseri])tion of accounts, tilierooan be no doubt 
that if the present system of ket*ping tljem is maintained, they ought to bo 
prepared in Bengal wdth tlie same punctuality and correctness that they are at 
Madras and Bombay, and in the North-west Provinces. The ditliculties in the 
way of their i)reparation appear to be hardly so great as thc' aceonntant and post¬ 
master-general of Bengal suppose, nor can any increase of establishment be 
necessary to perform that which is done by tW'o of the clerks on the limited 
establishment of the Postraaster-gcncral of the North-west Provinces, and by the 
same number of dorks at Bombay, in addition to other duties. 

264. But w’o are of opinion that the 'whole system is useless, either as a chock 
upon postage^ receipts, -or for any other purpose, and that it gives rise to an' 
enormous amount of unprofitable public correspondence, loading the rndtei 
occupying the time of cleAs, who might otherwise be employed mOre usefully, Or 
discharged. The London Gfeneral Post-office holds the Indian Postmastera-geWeral 
-responsible for the steam jpostage on all paid letters dispatched from India^ Und 
on all unpaid letters received in India, allowance being niade only 
returned, or forwarded by sea to another port, and for the postage on letfeii^iSsihg 
to and from places to the e:istw^ard of India. Now thev Indian Governiiieht is held 
responsible, according to the amount shown in the letter bills, for tho post^ on 
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all unpaid letters, except those that are returned^or forwarded, whether such 
postage is collected or not; for althougli it 1ms hitherto been the practice only to 
remit actual collections of steam postage as shown in the cash accounts, and a 
balance of 2,592/. 19 OJ rf. (rather more than three months’ postage) has been 
allowed to accumulate against the Indian Post-office in llengal alone, up to the 
0th July 1850, yot there is no doubt that the whole will have to be good 

eventually, whether its actual realisation can be accounted for or not. Wo th«^- 
fore see no reason why the slcam postage realised on paid letters dispatched and 
shown by the letter bills to be due on unpaid letters received, should not be remitted 
quarterly to Her Majesty’s Govommeiit, without reference to actual realisations, 
deducting only the ppstage on letters returned to London, or forwarded by sea to 
any por|; not in India. The postage on steamer letters would then bo collected 
exactly in the same way as postage on ship letters, and might appear under a 
separate head in the accounts, though the supposed check over its realisation were 
entii*e]y removed. 

265. It may be urged, that as the East India Company have to be answerable 
for the steam postago on unpaid letters received in India, it is necessary that its 
actual realisation should be accurately ascertained ; but it is a sufficient answer 
to this to say, first, that no such check upon the far larger amount of postage due 
on inland lett^s, is attempted or thought practicable; and, secondly, that the 
check over the collection of the comi)aratively small amount of steam postago 
must necessarily be inoperative, as any deficiency can always be niado good from 
the larger amount of inland postage which is not susccjitiblo of any check. A 
postmaster, pressed by the Postmaster-general or Accountant to account for the 
steam postage of a letter which he cannot trace, is reduced to the alternative of 
either paying the amount himself, or transferring it from the unchecked receipts of 
inland postage in which he would have little difficulty in persuading himself that 
it must have been mixed up. 

266. We therefore recommend that those steam accounts, as between tlio post- ^ 
mastcirs of the Presidency towns and the inland post-offices, be discontinued, and, 
unless tho composition suggested above in the 102d paragraph bo allowed to take 
cflcct, *tliat the .tinount of postage dufe to Her Majesty’s Government, as shown 
by the corrected letter bills, be remitted quarterly, less the postage on returned 
and forward IctteH and the rogij.late<l allowance on letters and newspapers passing 

to ami from ports to tho eastward. 

267. One principal source of delay, both in the delivery of steamer letters at Ro-diroction of 
the Presidency towns and in the dispatch of the forw^ard letters, is the general stoamor letters, 
ignorance that prevails in the United Kingdom as to tlie jn*opor mode of directing 

letters to placcjs in India, and the neglect of persons in India to make their cor¬ 
respondents ill Eurojie acquainted with their change of residence. A very large 
projiortioii of letters, intended for persons residing in the interior, bear upon them 
nothing but the naim^ of the Presidency or the Presidency town, and many arc 
directed to stations in the interior which the party addressed has long since loft. 

The post-office undertakes tc re-direct all such letters, with or without instruc¬ 
tions, to the proper station ; and, as might be expected, the public take advantage 
of the accommodation to impose on the post-office much of the trouble which 
they ought tp take themselves. 

268. On the arrival of a steamer mail, the first step, after the boxes are opened, 
is to separate the covers intended for delivery in the Presidiaicy town, from the 
rest. This process occupies much more time than it would if the covers were 
properly directed ; and, in spite of the utmost possible care, it frequently happens 
that some covers which ought to have been made “ forward,” arc given for delivery 
in tho Presidency town, wi|jle others intended for the Presidency town are made 
** forward.” In either case, the delivery of such letters at their eventual deati- 
iiation may be, and frequently is, delayed 24 hours. 

269. Then comes the ro-direction of forward letters. Each letter is taken 
separately, compared not only with the book of instructions kept at the General 
Post-office, but with the latest edition of one of the directories published at the 
Presidency, and re-directed at the discretion of the clerk through whose hf||ids it 
passes. At Calcutta this process occupies twelve clerks for about eight hours. 

270. The only practical suggestion we can offer for the^ removal, or rather the 
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mitigation of this inconvenience, is, that a correct list of Indian pefst towns, with 
the name of the Presidency town by which letters addressed to each post town are 
to be sent, should be prepared and transmitted to England for publication in the 
General Post-office Directory, and that Her Majesty’s Postmaster-general should 
he requested to call the attention of the public to this list, and require them to 
direct their Indian letters accordingly. If this W'ere done, the covers intended for 
delivery in the Presidency towns might even bp separated from the forward letters 
in the Post-office of the United Kingdom, previous to dispatch. 

271. All instructions for the disposal of letters, however intricate they may be, 
are received and acted on at the post-office. Thus, a person may direct that bis 
letters are to be sent up to a certain date to one place, to another date to a second, 
and so on to a third, fourth, &c., ad btfinitum^ while at the same timo^?he may 
desire that all letters addressed to the members of his family are to be sent to 
some other place or pLaces. This, W’e think, is amabuse of a privilege the existence 
of which is only justified by the peculiar circumstances of the country, and we are 
disposed to recommend that the post-office be prohibited from acting upon any 
instructions for forwarding covers addressed to any one individual to more than 
one place, and that a fresh instru(ition be required for every ebango of address. 
A rule of this kind, added to the charge of an additional postage on rc-direeted 
letters, would probably have the effect of diminishing the evil. ^ 

272. It lias been suggested on more than one oc‘easion that the establishment 
of a sorting-office on board the mail-steamers would be a ready and proper mode 
of preparing the mails for delivery and dispatch immediately on their arrival. 
The expense of such a plan would, however, bo more than commensurate with the 
objects to be gained, and it would not bo practicable, we think, to carry it out 
consistently with the security of the correspondence. 

273. On this subject we liave nothing to add to the suggestions contained in 
our separate memorandums, further than that the detailed register of parcels 
received may be discontinued, since the duplicate cliellans, in which a similar 
detail is entered, are filed in the office. 

274. Having now disposed of all matters that seem to ns to require notice, as 
connected specially with the conduct of business at the Presidency Post-offices, 
we proceed to indicate the changes wliich it appears advisabli^ to adopt in the 
general management of the department tliroiighotit India. 

275. With a view to a more equal distribution of business* among the several 
Postraastcrs-genoral, and,for the other reasons given in the memorandums prepared 
by the Bengal and Bombay Ikimmissioners, we recoinmend that the following 
post-offices, and the lines of road connected with them, be transferred to Bombay: 

From Bengal, the Nagpore and Kamptce Post-offices. 

From the North-west Provinces, the Indore, Neemuch, Erinpoora and Kotah 
Post-offices, with their subordinate offices. 

From Madras, the Jaulnali Post-office. 

We. also recommend that the post-offices in Seinde be placed under the Bombay 
Post master-general. At jiresent they are under the control of the local Com¬ 
missioner. 

27G. The question as to the machinery by which jthe post-offices in the interior 
can best be managed is one upon wliich we have not been able to come to an 
unanimous opinion. Our views will be found recorded in the separate inemoran- 
<luras to which we beg to refer. Tho Bengal and Bombay Commissioners are in 
favour of u plan for disconnacting the post-office from all other departments, and 
placing it under the management of officers eng^ed in no other duties; the 
present post-office clerks beipg made (except in special cases) postmasters, or rather 
deputy postmasters, in name, as they are now in reality, and subjected to the 

constant 
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Ben^l ------ 144 
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QonstftBt suj^vision of an infipccting postmast^rt whose duty it should b© to move 
from place to place within a given circle as frequently as possible. The Madras 
Commissioner, on the other hand, propqses to place the post-oflices in each district 
under the special charge of a junior civil officer in the Revenue Department. It is 
needless here to recapitulate the grounds upon vyhich either plan is recommended. 
Wo may remark, however, that the point is one of primary importance, jind that 
on its right determination must djgpend in a great degree the successful adminis* 
tration of the department. 

277. The Bengal and Bombay Commissioners agree in thinking that if the plan 
.which they advocate be carried out, the inspecting postmasters should receive 
fisted salaries of not less than 100 or more than As. 200 a month, with an 
allowance of Ms. 5 a day when actually travelling, and a further allowance not 
exceeding Ms, 50 a month, to be dependent on and regulated according to the 
average rate of travelling accomplislied during each month in their respective 
circles. They should be appointed and promoted by the Postmaster-general, 
subject to the sanction of higher authority. Under the same plan, the deputy 
postmasters in charge of post-offices, and all their subordinate clerks, should be 
classed, with salaries graduated according to the importance of their duties, and 
should be appointed and promote<l by the Posfmaster-goneral, who might be guided 
ill each instaiifc, at his discretion, by the recommendation of the inspecting post¬ 
masters. A graduated scale of salaries, combined with a general system of 
promotion, whereby the native functionaries of the post-office might look for 
the reward (»f faithful service in advancement to liiglicr situations, beyond the 
offices in which tliey are actually employcjd, seems tlio best way of securing the 
employment of respectable men in tlio department, and of encouraging good con¬ 
duct among those already employed in it. Whatever insecurity there may now 
be in the Post-office is to be attributed chiefly to the circumstance that the native 
officers connected with it are inadequately paid, and without hope of improving 
their position by an honest discliargo of duty, 

278. Out of 7,010:? miles over wdiicli the dak travels in the lower Provinces of 
Bengal, it is carried by Government establishments^on G,247S miles, and by con¬ 
tract on 709 miles. Tbc Government establishment includes both foot-runners 
and boats ; the former are exclusively employed on 4,9921 miles of road, and the 
latter convey th#mails for 976 miles, there being 279 miles on which runners are 
employed in the dry season, and boats in the mins. The average rate of speed 
attained by the ruimers is 4 miles 6 furlongs and 30 poles an hour in the dry 
weatlier, and 3 miles 7 furlongs and 27 poles an hour in the rains; but these rates 
vary from 0 )niles 3 furlongs and 20 poh s on the Bombay road bi^tween Midnapore 
and Kamerara, to 1 mile and 1 furlong between Bogra aiidJamalpore. The boats 
proceed at the same? average rate of speed in all seasons, and do not generally 
attain a higher rate than 1 mile and 4 furlongs an hour, except wdien proceeding 
down stream. The average annual cost per mile, where runners are cm{)loyod, 
is 21. 13. 2., exce[)t on the road between Calcutta and Kedgeree, where a 
special establishment is k43pt up for the receipt of ship and harbour letters, and 
for the conveyance of the after packets for tlie monthly steamers. The average 
annual expense of conveyance by boats is Its. 10. 4. 8, a mile. For a distance 
of 419 miles along the Grand Trunk Hoad the mail is carried in a cart, which 
travels in the dry weather at the rate of 7 miles 7 fiiriongs and 14 poles an hour, 
and 5 miles 5 furlongs and 28 poles in tbc rains, and at an average annual cost 
per mile of Rs. 145, 5. 6. Horses are used for the service of the mail only on 
the Bombay road between Sumbulpore and Nagpore. In the dry weather they 
maintain an average speed of 6 miles 6 furlongs and 33 poles an hour, and of 
4 miles 5 furlongs and 0 poles in the rains, th^e average cost per mile being 
Us. 120, 5. 5. per annum. 

279. In the North-western Provinces the mail is carried entirely by foot- 
runners and in carts. Mr. Riddell says : The mail is not carried on liorseback 
on any nmd under my superintendence. Runners have on the main lines been 
superseded by mail carts; and I am of opinion tliat, except in a rocky or hilly 
country, carts will geneially bo found to succeed better than saddle-horses. 
Where mail carts cannot be used, I believe runners, if placed at short distances 
not exceeding four miles, ^W'ill carry the mails more regularly than saddle-horses, 
and with nearly equal speed.” There are 11,411 miles of post-road in these pro- 
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vinces. Ou 10,3434 milon, tlio mail is eartied by 

speed of 4 miles 2 furlongs and 3 poles in the dry sed-sp^ an4 4i^ 

and 15 polos in the rains. A Governmen4 ejstablifehmeit t>f 

for 8384* iiidos, which, on the metalled roads, average 10 

9 poles, and 9 miles 5 furlongs and 2 ])t>los an hour/ih the dry 

respectiviely. On 1,132 miles of unmotalled road the mails are 

by contract, at an average rate of 6 miles 4# furlongs in the diy^ seai90Xt| 

4 miles 6 furlongs 17 poles in the rains ; and on 97 miles of lAetriled ma^d 
mails are carried by contract in four-wheeled carriages. The average annua} 
per mile of the Government establishment is. Us, 171,1.; pf the contrsot ml4!- 
carts, Us. 181. 13. 1.; and of the contract carriages/which also carry passeUgers), 
Us. 47.9.4. ^ \ ^ 

280. In Madras, the dawk linos extend over 8,440 miles, and no otjier means 
exist for conveying the mail than foot-runners in tin* pay of Govornmoht, Tlie 
average speed maintained over the whole Presidency is 4 miles 2 furlongs 34 poles 
an hour; in some parts of the country tlie averago is as high as 5 miles 1 ftirlong 
9 poles, and in others (as in the llydrabad cMuintry) it is as low as 3 miles 4 fur¬ 
longs 15 poles an hour. The rates of s[>ood in the dry and wet seasons cannot 
be separately shoMm, as for oth(?r parts of India, because the Presidency embraces 
both coasts of the Peniii'^nla, and receives, conscqmmtly, both monsoons, the dry 
season on the east coast being the wet season on the west, and vice versa. l‘he 
average cost per mile of convoying the mail is Rs. 2(5. 12. 5. 

281. In the Bombay Pr(*sidonry there are altogether 4,744 miles of dak line, 
of which 3,926 arc under the contnd of the Postmaster-general, and 818 miles 
in Scinde are in charge of the Commissioner for that Province. The mail is 
carried by carts, or on horseback, over 982 miles on the roads to Cahmtta and 
Agra. In the lines under the Postmaster-general’s control, the cart and horse 
daks maintain an average speed of 6 miles 5 furlongs 9 poles an hour in the dry 
weather, and of G miles 2 furlongs 3(J poles in the rains, while in Scinde the 
travelling rate is only 5 miles an hour in fair weather, and 4 miles 5 furlongs 13 
poles ill the monsoon. The Miuual average cost per mile of tho lines of horse 
dak under the General Post-omce, and on which relays of horses are required to 
be kept up at each stage for the conveyance of the ovcrlainl mails, is /is. 132, 
and in Scinde, Rs. 22. S. Of the whole distance travelled by foct-riinners, 2,175 
miles arc worked by the Government ostahlishmcnts, and over 1,567 miles the 
contract system is in force, Tlio rate of travelling is much in fiivour of the latter 
system, under which it attains an averago spwd of 5 miles 6 furlongs 30 poles 
an hour, while the average of the Governraeiit runners is only 4 miles 1 furlong 
27 poles. 

282. We need not here enter more particularly into the state of the commu¬ 
nications throughout India, or of tho measures necessary for tlieir improvement 
and extension. On tliis subject wo i)eg to refer to our separate memorandums in 
the Appendix. We may, however, observe generally, that the Government, 
enjoying a mono])oly of jiost-ofTice comirmnication, is bound to adopt more rapid 
means of transit than foot-nmners wherever the state of the r(»ads renders it 
practicable, and tho extent of corrtispondence is enough to justify tho outlay. 

283. For the gui<lanco of the ])ostmasters in the Worth-west Provinces, besides 
the acts of Government an<l the rules for the^ management of tho Post-office 
Department, passed on the 30fch August 1837, there is a Manual of Instructions 
prepared by the late Postmaifeter-general, Dr. llaukon, in 1845, and the circulars 
since issued by him and his successors. In Bengal, Madras and Bombay there is 
no such manual; the postmasters have nothing to guide- them but the Acts, the 
regulations of the deparememt,. and a voluminous mass of circulars issued from 
the General Post-office sincjB 1837. 

284. At most of the subordinate post-offices business is conducted without any 
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.. ; t fm orders in the native languages issued from time 

feut not iH?galarly filed, and hence very imperfect. 
b| 5 ©di^;h^ praptic© to guide them, and it need 

Scquently erroneous. 

to supply these defects, ami to ensure as far as possible uni^ 
- department |it all the Presidencies, wo rccompiend that 

throughout the whole of India be prepared 
of Hi© fciovernment of India, and a revised edition 
inteiri^ of five years, embodying nil regulations and orders iiiter- 
J pa^od, omitting tliosh which have been annulled or liave bocorno obso- 


I i^iahuaj ^thould be trajislated into the principal vernacular languages, 
* and a copy furnished to every Postmaster and Deputy l^oslmaster throughout 
the country. 

286. ^fjbo recommendations we have already sulnnitted for simplifying the 
routine of* business at the (ieiieral Post-offices, are applicable, mutatis mutandis^ to 
the post-officefj in Hie interior,. All ordinary covers should be diopped into locked 
letter-boxes, and no receipt^} given for them. The boxes should not be opened 
until the time of*making up the packets for despatch. The covers should then 
be sorted, stamped, chargc<l, entered in the eliellan ^m\ abstinct register, and 
packed. The chellan should be single, and not in dujilieiite. The form of the 
chellan should be the same as that for the (jcjieral Post-oilices, and should con¬ 
tain a detail of paid, unpaid and service letters and newspapers, hut without dis¬ 
tinction of “forward*' and “ returned.** -Registered letters should lie received by 
a jiost-office clerk, and troateif jirecisoly in the manner already explained^ Re¬ 
ceiving-houses ami letter boxes should l»e opened at tlio discretion of the Po«t- 
niaster-gciioral at all post towns, wdierever tliey would be likely to conduce to the 
convenience oftlie public; and all j)olice thannas in large towns might very pro¬ 
perly bo made use of for tins jmrpos<^, the letters received every day being taken 
out at a certain hour by the officer on duty at the tlianna, and si'iit either in a 
locked bag or in a sealed jiacket to tlii' post-oflice. 


ii87. On tlie arrival of mails, the jiackets should Ix^ opened by the Deputy Post’- 
mastesr (who £,iiould recpiired in all cases to resi?!© at the post-office), the con- 
Kmts c(»mparod with the chellan, thci rc'gistereul and forw’ard covers scjiarated, and 
tlie others sortoil first into paid (i. c. stamjied), un|>aid and service, and, again, 
according to the beats of delivery (wiiere jieous an* employed^, and delivery' at the 
window. A note should then be taken of ihe number and postage of unpaid 
letters made over to each peon, and reservtxl for ilelivery at the post-offic(\. The 
registered letters should then be distributed in like manner, and the delivery 
couiirienee without further <le,lay. Tlie delivery peons should not be allow’ed 
under any circumstances to keep a list of the Jotters made over to them, and the 
rule which prohibits delivery of biters either by tliein or at the post-office, except 
on payment of the postage, should be strictly and severely enforced, liie practice 
of keeping accounts of postage between the ]iost-ofli<*e nr any of itJ? officers and 
private individuals ought not, in. any shape or under any iiretence, to be per¬ 
mitted. 


288. The forward letters, including those inteml(‘d for transmission tlirough the 
district dak, should be disjiosed of immediately after the rest liave been distributed 
for delivery. 

289. No abstract register of otdinary covers roi^oived at any post-office is neces¬ 
sary. The chollaiis of each day, if correct, shouhl be carefully filed in the office of 
receipt, instead of being returned to the office of dispatch. Those only which are 
found to bo incorrect should Ixj returned, a copy being kejit on the file. This 
remark applies also to chollans received at the Geuenil Post-office. 

290. It has heretofore been the practice, in some of tlio Presidencies, to pre¬ 
pare diiplicate cbellans in the office of disimtch, one of which is kept in tlie office 
of receipt, and the otiicr i©turned by way of acknowledgment. Where the dupli¬ 
cate chcdlan has teen discontinued, it has boon the invariable practice to return 
the single chellan to the office of dispatch as a check against fraud in tlie office of 
receipt. We are of <ipinion tliat tJiis jinicfice is not only useless for its pv^^essed 
object, but is open to serious objection, first, as increasing the wx?iglit of the mails 
and the number of packets, and, secondly, as affording an opportunity of sending 
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fi^e l^y the post, under the cloak of ^eta|rned 
cbaiged with postage. . . ^ ^ .j-s-. 

’ '291. Chellatis setit from eactf post-officie to evei^ o^hV; bo 

Cbnsectit'mdy numbered, and if, on the arrival of a;pak%ket, ^iite^s db ;hDt 
eiafetly correspond #ith the entry in the chellan, orif tim humbei^ 
does not immediately follow that of the last chellan tetfolted from the isaine^ 
intimation of the same ought to be given ^by return df post to the dlspatbhi^ 
office, llie non-return of a chellan from ally given post-6ffi<fe/or the ato 
of any cohumunication as above, should be tahen as a sufficient itidication" 6f ih:l» 
safo' arrivarof all packets dispatched to that office. * Iii the event of iLhy frtwft 
invei^ti^tion, the abstract redster of the dis[mtdiing office, being,'in fact, a 
Copy or the Chellaiis, would afford as good ovidence of the cdutdnta of a packet 
and of any fraud in the receiving-office as if £lio chollans tfaomselvoa bad^bbdh 
returned. ^ ^ 

202. The extent to which the malls are burdened by the needless return pf 
mail chellans, and the little apprehension that need be felt at the consequences of 
discontinuing the practice, may be gatherod^from the following extract of a letter 
from Dr. G. Paton, the Postmaster of Allygurli; ^ 


“ It aj)pearR to me there is little or no advantage in returning the chellans to 
the dispatching office, provided they bh ke])t carefully in the’receivhig-officO, as, 
fpr the purpose of clieck in the realisation of the proper amount of posthge, the 
chellans would be forthcoming, as at present, whenever called for by the Post¬ 
master-general- The receipt of the mail could alsb be easily traced from the office 
of di^atch to^he office of receipt, by means of the transit chellans. By not re^ 
turning the mail chellans to the offices of dispatch, I would estimate that in these 
Provinces thei*o would be a diminution of about one-thii-d* of the number of mail 
packets daily in transit to and from the various post-oBices, as that is about tlie 
average ]>roportioD of packets simply containing nHurn chellans. By the existing 
rules Uiey are returned within three days alter receipt by every office ; hence the 
high average of packets simply containing return chellans ; and as a fresh chellan 
has to be sent with it to the oflice. of disjiatch, there is thus a multiplication of 
useless and unnecessary labour, not only in making up packets in every office, but 
also in registering and assorting tliem from office to office in the course of their 
transit to their destination. As there would be a diminution of about one*third 
of**the number of mail packets, there would jn-oliably bo a saving of one-third of 
the time now required for receiving, registering and assorting the mails in tlioii 
transit through the post-office. Tlio combination of ml vantages attending the dis¬ 
continuance of the practice of returning mail chellans thus ajipears so great, while 
I know of no real disadvantage, I should be glad to see the practice iliscontiiiued 
immediately ; 1 am of opinion, liowaver, that the abstract register of Uie contents 
of tlio qhellans should be continued as at present in these Provinces. '1 he register 
merely exhibits the aggregjite number, weight and postage on letters receive<l from 
each office. ‘ Little or no time is necessary for registering letters in the abstract, 
and it is absolutely necessary to liave a i-egister accurately prepared for tho pur¬ 
pose of sliowing the net amount of postage received <laily and finally by the month 
on each class of letters."’ 


Opiaion of the 
Postiufufttcr'^neml 
North-V'est Pro- 
vijncei. 


Refused and un* 
olaimed letters. 


293. It is, however, proi^er to add, that the Postmaster-general of the Nortli- 

west Provinces has expressed an opinion at direct variance Vi th the conclusion to 
which we have arrived. He seems to think thit the return of the chellans U 
necessary as a check in the enibezzlemciit of bearing postage; but if this objec¬ 
tion have any force, which we do not think is the case, it will bemlmost entirely 
removed if the transmission of unj^aid letters be discouraged by a double charge 
of postage, 'V 

294. Refused nnd unclaimed coders should be treated precisely the m iti 

the General Post-offices. ^ 

■296. The 


*. laliO PastiuaBter in ths Deooan, states, that the number of return ebellAns 

contained in each mail-bag two-thirds of the entire number of packets, and that as they ora very 
small, they are liable to be lost by being' shaken out of the bag, and afford a i^ady excuse in '^codiinf^ 
ing for a missing j>ack«t. 
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295. The system of transit bags • in force in the North-west Provinces^ con¬ 
tributes greatly to simplify the business of the Post-ofHoo» and to ensure speedy 
andh accurate dispatch of packet^ (especially th^ose which are sent by cross-roads) 
to their destination. Jn Madras and Bombay all packets are sent hmse in the 
wallet. In th^^,Lower Provinces of Bengal the custom is to enclose the packets 
for distant stations in those sent to stations which are nearer, and the consequence 
of this practice is, that as postmasters are prohibited from detaining a mail in 
transit, a great number of these inside packets, as they are called, are detained for 
24 hours at one or more post-offices, between the offices of dispatch and receipt. 

The object of the arrangement appears originally to have been to 4 reduce the 
number of loose packets in transit, and diminish the chance of their loss ; but to 
such an extent is it abused, that in some offices all packets to other MofussU 
stations are sent inside the packet addressed to the nearest station; this is partly 
owing to the ignorance of post-office clerks, who have never received instructions 
as to tbe^ode in which letters for each station are to be dispatched, and partly 
to thieir desire to be absolved from responsibility as soon as possible, by the rotum 
of the chellan from the nearest post-office, instead of having to wait for the cbellans 
from every distant post-office to which the inside packets may be addressed. The 
use of transit bags is the only remedy for this evil, and it should be incumbent u}K>n 
the PoRtmasters-general to provide each post-office with transit statements, showing 
the mode in which packets to every other post-office are to be dispatched. A speci¬ 
men transit statementf will be found in the Appendix. 

296. A plan has recently been introduced into the North-west Provinces, and Sorting-offic 
partially extended, at the recommendation of Mr. Riddell, to the other Prosidmicies, 
whereby all letters sent from the post-offices of one Presidency to any post-office 

in another, instead of being made up into separate packets, are forwarded In one 
packet to a post-office dn the frontier, and there sorted and forwarded to their 
several destinations, with the letters of the forward office ; thus Benares has been 
constituted the sorting-office between the North-west Provinces and Bengal, and 
Indore between the North-west Provinces and Bombay. The principle has been 
still further carried out in the North-west Provinces by making I-iahore the sorting- 
office for the Punjaub, and Jullunder fertile subordinate post-offices in the Dooab 
of that name. T^c effect of this simple conti’ivance in reducing the weight of 
the mails, and the number of packets, may be easily imagined : supposing tliat 
from each of 50 stations in the North-west Provinces, five letters are sent in one 
day to different stations in Bengal, and one letter to Benares, the number of 
packets to be made up, if there were no intermediate sorting-office, would be 300, 
each having to be entered in one or more transit cbellans, and on the back of one 
or more letter cbellans ; but on Benares being made a sorting-office, 250 of these 
packets are^ immediately dispensed with, the five letters from each office being 
sent as forward letters inside the Benares packet. The number of'^ packets sent 
forward from Benares is also diminished, because all letters addressed to the 
same station are contained in one, instead of in several packets. The mails have 
to be detained at the sorting-offices a few minutes longer than w'ould otherwise 
be necessary, but this is a very inconsiderable drawback compared with the 
advantage gained by reducing the number of the packets, and the weight of the 
mails. The only practical inccmvenience which now attends the arrangement is, 
that the unpaid letters in packets sent to and from sorting-offices are charged 
with postage at different rates according to distance, whereby the calculation of 
the postage due on the contents of each packet gives some additional trouble ; 
but this inconvenience will disappear entirely with the adoption of an uniform 

rate 


* Nofe.—-Transit bogs are used to save the trouble of registering ond invoicing articles at as many 
stations as possible between the posting and delivering ofiicos. 

Supposing 10 stations in a line, numbered according to their relative positions, 1, 2, S, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 0> 10, and that six packets or paroels are received or made up at the office No. 1 for Nos. 8, 9 and 
10, two of them for each place, tlie whole will be sent in a bag^arked Transit’’ to No. 8. Labour 
and time are thus saved at six out of the 10 offices. 

Transit bags must be immediately opened, and their contents for stations in advance forwarded 
without delay. 

Eveiy transit bag received is to bo immediately returned to the office which it oomes from, with 
packets in it if they are ready : otherwise it is to go back empty. 

A dne of two annas is levied for every day’s ^detention, and if the bsg is losl^ the value of it must 
bo pait^by the party failing to account for its disappearance. 

t Apfitendix (A.), No. 08. 
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rate of post^e. Tlie Postmaaters-j^neral shoiikt be required to adopt the sjrstem 
■Wfaerever it is found practicable. TTie post-offices of the Presidency torrns oQj^ht 
certainly to be made sorting-offices for all lettenf passing through them from one 
Mofussil Post-office tb another. t 

297. P^rbapsthe most common cause of complaint against tbe Post-o0lce, is 
tlie frequency with which letters and packets are mis-sent, and thd delay tliat 
occurs before sut h letters reach their destination. The number of inquiries after 
mis-sent letters «it the Calcutta General Post-office is said to be very frequent, 
but a rfetntii of them C6uld not be furnished. No effectual measures are taken for 
the i)reventibn of these fend similar irregularities, except in the North-west 
Provinces, where a self-febting system of fines has |)een adopted and sanctiemed 
biy Government, under which post-office establishments are fined according to a 
fixed scale; for every act of mismanagement productive of injury to tb^ public, 
and the fines paid to tliose who detect the errors. Each postmaster submits a 
quarterly bill of fines due from other post-offices for the sanction of the Post- 
master-gerteraL 11)6 plan is said by the Postmaster-general to be very useful in 
checking minor irrogtilarities, and the j)roportion of letters mis-sent is loss than 
it trfes when the payment of fines was not rigidly enforced. The number of fines 
against any given office is found to be a fair criterion of its state, and of the 
efficiency of the officer at the head of it. 

298. Mr. Riddell recommends the introduction of the system into the other 
Presidencies, but he does not recommend that officers in one Presidency slmiild 
be allowed to claim fines from those in another, except in the case of the frontier 
offices. If the plan of sorting-ortices be folly carried out, it is scarcely possible 
that irregularities committed in one Presidency could be discovered except at the 
frontier Office of another ; but whether or not, we foresed no difficulty in allowing 
a postmaster of one Presidency to submit a quarterly bill of fines against the post¬ 
masters of another, to the Postmaster*general to whom the latter are subject, and 
we accordingly recommend the adoption of the system, as it now exists in the 
North-west Provinces, throughout the whole of India. 

299. Greater publicity should bo given to all Post-office notifications and orders 

containing matters of interest to the public: such notifications and orders are 
now published only in the official English Gazette, and, unless copied gratuitously 
into the newspapers, are seen by none but a few of the English civil and military 
officers of Government. Circulars of the same kind, addressed to jiostmasters in 
the interior, are filed in the post-office, and seen by none but the postmaster and 
liis establishment. Excepting in Madras, where the practice is more regular, it 
is very rarely that their contents are communicated even to the clerks in charges 
of the subordinate offices, and instances have been brought to notice in which 
such jiersons have been furnished with no other guide as to the rate of postage 
t<) be charged on letters sent to a particular post-office, than the tax-mark on 
letters received from thence. We think that all Post-office notifications oh matters 
of interest to the public, such, for. instance, as the ekablishnient of uew post-offices, 
.or any cljange in the rates of ]>ostagc, should be published not only in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazettes, but in at least one English and native newspaper of the large^st 
circulation at the Presidencies, and by hand'BIlls in the English fend native 
languages, to be affixed in some conspicuous part of every post-office, and drculatecl 
in all post towns. ^ ^ 

800. ITiero is a remarkable circumstance connected with the Post-office in 
India which must ever act ns a bar to the attainment of the same degree of 
celerity in the dispatch of business which distinguishes the department in the 
United Kingdom; we allude to tho great diversity of languages and written 
characters in India, and the lUffieuUy of finding persons capable of decipheppg 
them. A list of Eastern Ifej^guages, in which the addresses of lettefo pissing 
through the Indian Post-offiap^are commonly written, is given in tlie margin, il|id 
to these are to be added the |anguages of the several countries of Euijope 
evil is greatly aggravated by, the custom, common among all nativf^ of India 
(and in former times not unknown iu European countries), of wriflpg bn the 
covers not only the name and^address of the person written to, but several titles 
of courtesy, prayers to the Doily for the safe arrival of the letter and the prosqperity 
of the reader, and various other matters. A literal translation />f tho addresses 
of 20 native letters, taken at random from the Calcutta Gener&I Post-l^fBoe, is 

appended. 
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appended,* and will giv^ some idea of the extent to whiph, the husineps of tUo Guzerfiten. 

pQ$t-office is retarded by this needless prolixity. It may be imjpos6i!|le to put a 

stop to this custom by any poidtive rule, but much can bo done to mitigate it, ingatiBc. 

by explaining to the native public the inconvenience to which it gives 

recommending them to adopt a simpler style, and by exposing at eacli post^omoe, 

for their guidance, a form of direction in the current vernacular languages ot ]t!be > 

place. ^ ^ 

301.. Complaint is made by the native community in SQi;ne paits pf Indi^ that Cross lines of 
-the chief lines of postal communication on wUidi letters are carried with tlib postnl oommuui- 
greatest speed, and subjected to the l^ast detention, are laid down with reference 
to tho convenience of the Government and of the European community, and that 
the native correspondence on the principal lines of internal traiTic is subject to 
all the delays incidental to cross posts. There can bo no doubt that the esta¬ 
blishment of a rapid postal oonimunication on any given lino, tends to retard tlhe 
transit of mails from one side of the line to the other, and though on the whole 
the advantage of the arrangement may outweigh the inconvenience it causes, yet, 
if the correspondence on any transverse line is extensive enough to warrant the ^ 
establishment of a cross post independent of the main line, this means of alleviating 
the evil in particular eases ought not to be neglected. 

302. The subject of providing in the Presidency towns bettor means than now District posts in 
exist for the receipt of letters for local delivery, by the establishment of a district Presidency towns. 
|K)st, has been referred to in our separate Reports. The practicability of such .mi 
arlangement, and probability of its being found remunerative, must depend 

entirely upon local circumstances; but the benefit which the residents in London 
and its vicinity^derive from an institution of this kind, and tlie enormous «md 
still increasing extent to which it is resorted to, arc facts which demand the 
attention of the Govomment, and seem to warrant a fair trial of tho experi¬ 
ment in one or other of the chief commercial cities of India on a favourable 
opportunity. 

303. The great convenience which the public h«*ive derived in England from tho Money ordew. 
establishment of money order offices in connexion with the post, led us to con¬ 
sider how far tic institution was suited to India, and wlie|her it was one w^liicli 

we could rocomuiend the Government to establish. In all the changes w^e have 
proposed, one chief aim has been to remove from the department both the tempta¬ 
tion and the power to defraud, and, as far as possible, to prevent money passing 
through the Post-office, and this aim would be much defeated if each ppst-oliice 
were constituted a money order office. 

304. Remittances of small sums, such as a system of money orders is intended 
to provide for, arc generally made from the Presidency towuis to tlic interior, and 
consist of the savings of persons in service sent for the support of the members 
of their families remaining in their native villages ; and as the Government are 
now", in many instances, obliged to send large sumi in specie from the Presi¬ 
dency towns to meet demands on local treasuries, this incouvenienco would be 
aggravated by tho encouragement of private remittances in tho same direction; 

^ blit, independent of these considerations, if the Government desire to ailbrd to 
their subjects facilities for remitting small sums from one part of the country to 
another, it would be hotter to authorize collectors in charge of treasuries to grant 
bills on each other to private individuals. The question is entirely a financial one, 
and we notice it in this place only for the purpose of stating our opinion that it ims 
no necessary connexion with the Post-office. 

305. We have considered, in connexion with the question of introducing and 
maintaining uniformity in the j)ostal system of India, how far it may be desirabie 
to alter the constitution of the department, and place the whole under one head, 
independent of tho local governments, and directly subordinate to the Govom- 
jpaent*of India in tho Home Department. The “present isolation of the post- 

* office of one Presidency from those of all the rest, and the w ant of one competent 
controlling authority over the'^wliole, have given rise to diversity of practice 
highly injurious to the public servicO, and inconvenient to the public, while some 
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ga PAPERS RELATING TD THE ’ 

pui(^. ibf~ tAe 'empim > Itave been' ^d^iired of dw advantage ’ of. jB^tevementa 
introduced eucceasfully in othere; V 

..r 80 &. /Qie.Sevil'of tbia'ttatb of tilings has been pnetioallj feRrand enfleavbars 
l^lve:beea snadeto «e(BOve, 'Ctrat least to alleviate, the iaeonvenieIiee^bJf Jreq«iring'’ 
tilat■ all-qneetieas involving a change in tiie practice of the department, abeuld 
bemfeVred to the ^Gkivernor-general of India m Oonncil; but these attempts 
have-not been enccesaiul. iNeither the constitution of the Supreme GoaemmeKt; 
nm* its irelaitloDc to the^fonr gevernmentt aubfltdihate to it^ is adapted fhrtbeapeedy 
dedatdn of questions ’of' practice arising in a., department of the public service^ sb' 
enUnentfy one of detml as the Post-oi&e v and it is found that neither the Post¬ 
master-general nor the government of one Pretidency m content to ‘wait for the 
adoption of ..an acknowledged improvement until the Supreme Government can 
decide, .after reference to other Presidencies and other Postmasters-general, whethmr 
it onght^o be adopted or not. 

' Ndr indeed are the local governments ferourably constituted for regulating 

tbe'^n^nittl affairs of the Post-office. It rarely happens that the public servants 
who' ihlled to take a part in the administration of these governments have had 
ahy eic^rience, or can have any practical knowledge of the details of the depart- 
iiient, ^d'their tihie is generally so fully occupied with business of more pressing 
importance as to prevent them from acquRing such knowledge. Yet the Post- 
masters-gcheral are not auttioriscd to introduce the least change into the working 
of''th'd Post-office without the sanction of the local government, which mu8(i,,be 
given for the most part in pure reliance on the recommendation of the Postmaster- 
gaaeral, or may bo withheld, either from a contraiy motive, or from inSpwfect 
aoqniaintanee with the subject. 

3^. ’0^ allihe civil departments of the public service in India, there is not 
on@ in which nhiffirmity of practice is so little hindered by varying local cifcumr 
stahees, of one to the efficient conduct of which, uniformity of practice and vigour 
of edhtrol are so essential as the Post-office. The existing system is not favour¬ 
able to the attainment of these important objects, and indeed scarcely admits of it. 
India, in' 'this respect, affords a remarkable contrast to the United Kingdom and 
the nations of continental Europe and America, where the Post-office is recognised 
as a disthiet departnient of the government, and the statesman at the head of it is 
usually a-member of the executive government of the country: here, on the con¬ 
trary, the Postmaster-general at each Presidency is an officer of comparatively 
inferior rank, influence and emoluments, without power of himself to carry out 
impfavcipents, ignomnt of those which have been introduced in any of the other 
Presidencies, and subordinate to a controlling authority not well adapted for the 
consideration of dc))artmcntal questions, or forjudging the merits of a proposition, 
except by its results. It seems impossible to hope that the postal system of 
India can be brought to a high degree of perfection so long as the Postmasters- 
<.,v . >... . {gendrai mnain subordinate to the local govemments, and.are snl^oct to no other 

, .(I :. , common superior than tlie Governor-general of India in Council. 

Dinietor-gencrai of 300. The remedy appears to consist in the appointment of a Director-general 

the Post-office of of the Post-office of India, an officer of tried ability and experience in the depart-* 
snent;,'who sliould he in direct communicationl with, and* Subordination to, the 
. . • Government.of. India, and exercise the same degree of control over the Post- 

masters-general of the several Presidencies that is no^ theoretically exercised liqr 
the.loclal governments, who would in that case be relieved of ail responsibility In 
connexion.-^vith the department. 

.^p.' The first objection to this arrangement consists ip its expense.. It would. 
h^incons\stent with.tH®<^bjpct^ofitto remunerate the Director oftbe Indian F^osln 
officie' With a smaller salary than Rs. 36,000 a year, including travclliug allowaticq; 
and a suitable office establishment, costing probably not less than .Ns.3,00p« year, 
woold also be needed. On tbb other hand, it would by no means be deiti^hle to, 
redaoe the emoluments of thW local Postmasters-general, especially if, as we coh- 
ten^late, and have elsewhere recommended, they be required to move ifibr® fife- 
quewtly throqgh their tespeetvve jurisdietions, and exercise a more direct iiersSaiMtl' 
sxqjer^ion over every officer of the department than has hitherto usually been the 
caser-- -1he<»eation of a general controlliag officer must thcreforq, be regarded as 
a measure of which the expense cannot be met by a corresponding retrenchment 
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otbejr ^ileetton, aad the finy^iietjr of which mhst bw jo^(ad wUli'i'AfeNiiQq 
to the cost of it, as well as to other consideratioiisi 

r: Si ll. -A second (d^otion maytaarise irom the di^dimtion ‘of Uie looll ge*Nlin> 
meiits to put with the control otw .the postal establudnnentB end^ oeamyilict^ 
tions lof their -respective Presidnioies.whtoh th^ ]iow«poBse8s; bat tids ww ^cdheOfeh 
to be an objection of ho real weight. Ihe States Governments of the United 
StautesofAiherioa, which are for more independent and;eonstitatioti8lly'J«dosw 
of thfl;centml- govemmenrtha^ the Presidentiai Governments of India can pos* 
sibl j be^; have iuimtdeted the rnitire management of the Poat>offiee of the Uidtttd- 
Stateh into the. huidB of the Postmaster-general at Wasbingtcm; and in the 
Unitedi IQugdaW a parallel'may bo 'found in the Irish Postwoffioe, which is Con* 
ducted undea* the exclusive authority of Her Majesty’s Postmaster-generai, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland not. being permitted to interfere in any wey in its 
management. In India it may be necessary for the local governments to have the 
Iiower of detuning or opening a mul on any public emergency, and tliis power 
wd'^biild certainly reserve to them. We cannot, however^ perceive that, the jtwt 
authority oi* inffncnce of the local governments would be m imy way impaj^d, if 
they Were deprived of all other control over the Po^-offico; and, on the other 
hand, we should anticipate from placing the entire directioq. of the department in. 
the hands of a central authority acting in immediate communication with t|he 
Governor-general of India in Council,'and occupied with no other duties, a fin, 
more' efficient ndministration of its affairs than has ever yet been attained^ or seeihs 
capable of attainment, under the preset system. , 

. 312. If the Government should determine to make this change in the constio 
tntion of tho Indian Post-office, the patronage of the department in all tl)e Pre¬ 
sidencies should, think, rest entirely with the G^yemor-general of . India in 
Council. It would then perhaps be advisable to regulate the Eiaiar^ of the Pre- 
sidracy Postmasters-gcneral by a graduated scale, the jgmd^ of sataiy b^ing* per- 
sotial/ and not local, so that it might be practicable to select, iii the first instance, 
an officer of comparatively jupior standing in the service who. might look to rise 
to a higher grade of salary, and eventually, if thought qualified, to become the 
head dr the dep^t'.ient; in that case, however, it should be distinctly understood 
that the higher Salary' was not attached to any particular Presidency,, but that the 
Postmaster-general of each should be entitled to promotion in bis turn, provided 
he .appear to tho Government to deserve it. 

813. From the view expressed in the eight preceding paragraphs, the Commis¬ 
sioner for Madras has recorded his dissent in his separate memorandnin, which 
will be found in the Appendix.* 


VII, The Banghy. 

314. The present rates of Baaghy postage do not, as far as we have been able Effect of pmimt 
to ascertain, prevent purtics sending parcels by post which they would otherwise rates of banghy 
send ; and few complaints appear to have been made of the rates of charge being 

ej^eesyve. 

s';'''- 

315, .Postal authorities are divided on the question of reduction in hanghy proprietrofre- 

poqtagO > it is to be observed, however, that those who recommend the present duoiag the present 
ratep being lowered, do so on the grounds of their yielding a profit; and oonse- ”***» "®** 

qu^tly; of the-Post-office being able to afford to convey parcids at a lower charge 

without apparently considering how far it is advisable for Goverumeut to compete 
with private speculators as carriers of goods, by making reductions wl:ucli„ though 
thBv may still Itove sufficient profit to reimburse the Governmfflit for their octutd 
outlay,' M|^ld not be found to remunerate any other party endeavouring tq carry 
parcdlh ai the safne rate. 

.Ulfi^upse rejsison for not rc'ducing the postage at present leviable on hanghy 
parenls (hgt, in our oplnipn,.the carriage of goocTs does nut properly form a part 
of . fhe duly ,of the Post-Office, and is only undertaken by Govemment in the 
ahpence pf other means of conveyance available to* the pnblio. It is a service 
, , s . , devolvins 
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devolving rather on transit agents and otlier private piirties, vtdiom'St is not 
advisable to discourage by competition. In many parts of India, agfencies and 
companies have been already established with the view of providing moans of 
tninsit for goods and merchandize; and if the rates on banghy jmrcels wertef to be 
greatly reduced, these partiejj would probably be obliged to abandon the spedhta- 
tion as no loifiger yielding them a sufficient return. 

317. Mr. Riddell, the Postniaslcr-gencral of the North-west Provinces, states : 

The present ratcis of banghy postage would admit o? reduction, and the depart¬ 
ment would probably yield a larger return if they were reduced. When carried 
by men, the cost of conveyance may be estimated at less than 12 annas a mile for 
the conveyance of 600 scers; thsit is, it costs 6 annas to convey six seers, or 480 
tolahs, 50 miles. At existing rates, the postage on the above weight for the samc^ 
distance would be 30 annas. This calculation is of itself sufficient to show that a 
reduction may safely bo made.’* 

318. Mr. Ravensepoft, the Postmaster-general of Bombay, says: ‘‘ I am not 
aware, from your letter of the 19th June last, that it is in contemplatiou to make 
any alteration in the banghy rates of postage; I should liope that no such intention 
is entertained. The banghy dawk is of very great convenience to the community, 
and very few complaints of the high rates of charge have come to my knowledge; 
I would therefore not rcconimcnd any reduction, ceftainly not until we see the 
financial results of tho rofVirm now in contemplation, as regards the postage leviable 
on letters and nowspaj}oj‘s.” 

319. We have experienced some difficulty in ascertaining what has been the 
actual expense incurred on account of the banghy dawk throughout India in past 
years, in consequence of the charges for the conveyance of the letter-mail and 
banghy parcels being brought under one head in the accounts * of the Bombay 
General J^ost-offico; and also owing to the office establishment, and means for 
carrying the former, being in many cases used also for the latter, 

320. As far, however, as can be gathered from tho accounts of the several 
Presidencies, the following appear to have been the results of the last year's 
management: 



KeceiptR. 

Couvejrance C1iarg«t<. 


lis. a. p. 

Jii. a, p. 

Bengal ------- 

41,45-2 8 - 

34,217 3 11 

North-wei-t Provinces - - - - 

1,08,407 - - 

10,119 9 7 

Madras ------- 

62,229 12 - 

38,488 10 10 

Bombay ------- 

31,041 10 6 

120,000 - - 


To these charges must be added the salary of the clerks in the Banghy Depart¬ 
ment of the several General l^ost-offices, which is separately exhibited in the 
accounts, and amounts to about Ms. 5,000 per annum. In the Mqfussil Ofl^ces 
this cannot be done, as no distinct establishment is Entertained for the service, the 
banghy being managed by the clerks employed in the Letter-Mail Department. 
On lines of road,, likewlsQ, on which no regular banghy has been established, 
parcels are forwarded undei* certain restrictions by letter-mail, and the posta^ in 
such cases is credited to the Banghy Department, though the cost of codv^ance 
is debited altogether to th# lett^r-maiL 

32 L In 

• —Mr. Haveniscroft, in explanation of this, states: regret my ini^Uty to. tlio 

amoiittt of disburssm^ts on ocoohiit of the Banghy Department. The chargees for carrying the letter 
mail and banghy dawk are bright under one head; and, as the means for tlimr coftvcyandi are 
equally available for the traiiKit l)f both, it is quite impossible to ascertain the actual expense to the 
State for the carnage <»f the banghy duAvk and nmnageinerit of the Banghy Department.'' 

f This is a mere estimate of die probable cof||^ calculated on the result shown by tlie Bengal and 
Madras returns, and deducted from the general cost of transit in the Bombay Presidency. ^ 
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321 . In the North-Western Proviuces too, in addition to the above causes, the 
eharges of conveyance shown in the aecounta are still further joduoeU WoW the 
actual cost, in consequence of the banghy jiarcels being fowarded in the rqiail-carts 
atid passenger-vans on lines of road where such vehicles ar^ employed the 
charge of conveyance being, in one case, debited to the Letter-Mail Department^ 
and in the other to passengers, while in both the receipts on accomJt of postage 
are brought to the credit of the Banghy Department. 

322. hfaking allowance for these circumstances, there is still an excess of The preseat rates 

receipts over disbursements in the Banghy Department; and there can be no yield a profit to the 
question that, besides being of very essential service to the State, and a great * 

advantage to the public, the Banghy at present yields a considerable revenue to 

the Indian Post-office. 

323. At the same time, entertaining the views we have expressed above, we No reduction 
are not prepared, in the absence of complaint, and with no apparent necessity for I'ccomuiondcd. 
so doing, to recommend that the jirescnt^ rates of jiostage should be reduced; 

more particularly if the surplus revenue ^arising from this source enable the 
Government to sanction a greater measure of liberality in re.spect to books and 
pamphlets sent by this mode of conveyance, which we shall presently have to, 
consider. ^ 

324. But, although we see no necessity for making any general reduction in Simplification of 

the rates of postage on ordinary banghy parcels, and the plan of a low uniform ^utea. 

postage is not applicable, yet the present rates seem capable of being much sim¬ 
plified, and those for long distances somewhat reduced, tvithout any sacrifice uf 

revenue. According to the present schedule of ordinary banghy postage, tliere 

are no less than 168 rates of charge, an increased jiostage being leviable for every 

additional 50 tolalis in weight up W jSOO tolahs, the maximum weight allowed, 

and for every 100 miles in distance up to 1,400 miles and upwards. Besides this, Lowor rate of 

there is another scale of charge for books, pamphlets, packets of newspapers, and ohur^e for 

any written, printed or engraved papers packed in short covers, open at each end. 

In this scale there are only two gradations in weight, viz., not exceeding 20 
tolahs, and above 20 and not exceeding 40 tolahs, beyond which no such parcel 
can be sent; but Joe rate varies with every 100 miles and upw^ards, as in the case 
of ordinary Banghy parcels. 

32.5. In fixing a lower rate of charge on parcels of this description than that Reason of this, 
leviable on ordinary parcel^, the Committee assembled in 1836 state that they 
were actuated by two motives: first, to encourage, by every practicable means 
consistent with the public interests, the transmi^ion of literature throughout the 
interior of the country; and, secondly, because the ordinary weight of reviews, 
periodicals, pamphlets, and other printed pai)erf:i, is materially below the minhiiiim 
weight established for ordinary parcels, viz. 50 tolalis.” 

326. Weave desirous of continuing to parcels of tliis (lescri[)tion tlic advantages Further advantof^ea 
conceded to them by the Committee of 1836. In addiliou to tlui r(*asous wlii<’h proposed, 
actuated them, we arc influenced by a desire to meet the wishes of the Loudon 
Postoaster-general in res})ect to English pamjdilets and periodical, of Wbidi we 
shall presently have to treat, and !)y the fact that, according to tlie scale of ordi¬ 
nary JBanghy postage which we shall propose, 100 tolalis will be the minirmnn 
wdglit recognized. 

With these objects in view, we shall, when we come to this part of the 
S^ect, have to propose a very considerable simplification of* the rates ffow 
Imlwirged on parcels of this description, by extending to them the advantages of an 
rate^ of postage without reference to the distance they may be conveyed ; 
but we have thought it advisable to exclude packets of ^Indian now’spapers from 
tlwi benefit of this provision, as w^ell as from tbe^ Banghy generally, liccause on 
lines of road on wdiich the Banghy dawk is conveyed sojmrately, and at a less rate 
of speed than the letter mail, Qiere seemed no advantage in providing for the 
'tjjranfimiijfeion of newspaper^ published in this country otherwise than by letter mail, 
while on lines where the Banghy and letter daw ks go by the “same conveyance, 

' : j ' and 


• tliG year 1848-49, the reeeipte oitaccount of the»vun and palkee oamii^e department 

wi&re jR«. 1,08,2^15, while the charges Rj. 408 1 . 
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uid «t an equal speed, it ^aoes bundles of nevtpapeis, ^}’ing oulj tbe lo^er 
fate )«F Bang^ charge, ^ndsely on the saraq footing as tboM phaigoablo 
much highet*po8iage leviable on them if sent bjr letter nudl. . It is neoesea^ to 
explain in this plao'e that on lines of communication, where malLcaits or steam¬ 
boats are employed, and the letter mul is insufficient to make up .lihe‘gross 
weight that can be carried, tbe banghies ate usually forwarded by the same con> 
veyanoe. 


328. Hie following are the rates we propose for parcels sent by ordinary 
Banghy dawk : 




IF NOT EXCEEDING IN WElQHr 


FOR DISTANCES 

100 ToUlta. 

200 ToUhs. 

300 Toluha. 

! 400 Tolaha. 

500 Tvlah*. 

600 Tolkhu. 

Not exceeding 100 miles - 

Us. a, 

- 4 

Rs^ c. 

Rs. a. 

- 12 

Rs» o. 

1 - 

jRa. a,^ 

1 4 

lia. a. 

1 B 

Not exceeding 800 „ 

- 12 

1 8 

2 4 

8 - 

3 12 

4 8 

Not exceeding 600 „ 

1 8 

8 - 

4 6 

6 - 

7 8 

9 - 

Exceeding 600 „ 

2 6 

5 - 

7 8 

10 - 

12 8 

15 - 


By the above scale there will be only 24 rates of charge in place of 168, as at 
present; and the highest rate will be Jis. 15, instead of Ms. 31. 8., the maximum 
of the present Banghy schedule. The charge on small parcels and for short dis¬ 
tances will still be extremely moderate, and the present repressive and almost 
prohibitory charge on long distances will be^got rid of. 

329. The financial result of the rate proposed, as compared with the postage 
now leviable on the aggregate weight of all the chargeable Banghies dispatched 
from every Post-office in India in a year, is as follows: 


e 

Prewnt Postage. 

PropoMd Postage. 


Rs, a, p. 

Rs. cc. p. 

Bengal ----- 

91,063 13 1 

83,738 1 - 

North-west Provinces 

70,083 10 10 

67,545 9 8 

Madras - - - - - 

38,234 7 9" 

42,934 9 6 

Bombay - - - ^ - 

43,505 1 - 

41,447 - 10 

Total - - - 

2,42,887 - 8 

2,36,665 6 - 


330, Wo propose, on lines where the Banghy is carried by foot runners, to limit 
the weight to the maximum now allowed, or 600 tolahs; but we would }>ennit 
paveels of somewhat larger dimensions to be forwarded, as the present restriction 
to 15 inches in length cannot be observed in the case of maps, plans, &c., and is 
in most lines not attended to. Where mail-carts are employed, we see no objec¬ 
tion to the weight being extended to 2,000 tolahs, or about 50 lbs., and for tUs 
^ we have provided in the diafo Act and Rules herewitii. submitted. * 

^331. The nates of postage chargeable, according to Schedule (t>.) of the present 
Act, on Banghy parcels forwarded seawards, by ship or steamer, we consider fiw 
toe low; uid they ^ve, intfiombay especially, led to the Post-office being 
extensively used as a memis of shipping light goods for exportation than coaid, ^ 
tbinlt, have been contemplated. On this subject Mr. Ravenscrolt states: 
“ Them is one class of pareids. to which I, desire to draw your attentior^ and 
regarding wMch some idteration ought to be made in the law, Af^tdhm to 
Sioiedule (B.), pn««la posted fionr tnnsmissioa by sea are Uahle to. paj^ .^T^ 
^ 100 tolahs in weight, without reference to dimensions, two annas«uaw awwl:< lt 4> 
postage, and the same amount of inward ship postage, so that a parcel iMfhing 

, ; • • : 800 


* Appendix (A.), Noh. Cl- and 62 . 
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^]0tole}i8 (which is the iiimadihtkm weight)r to poy 

6 inttas hereUnd € aouas there, makihj^ a tbtal i2 

payment for the very gi^at aceotOmOdation to the comtianaity^^i^’^ 

communic^tbn.' ■ •'■ ■ ■* .'- • - ■ . - -' .-.^v u 

From the diidosed statemfOt you will observe, that the parecda’pos^ 
for Aden and Kuirachee have more tbati quadrupled since 1847: iit 
amounted to 429, and in ten months of 1850 to 1,641, the total postage teviabfb 
heie and at Aden in this year being only 934. 8. f 

I consider the present rates far too low, and w'ould recommend that a coiiaa- , ' 

lidated ship postage (to be prepaid) be levied ut the office where the parcels are 
posted, of one rupee for every 100 tolahs, the maximum weight being limited to 
400 tolahs, or 10 lbs.; I am satisfied that this rate will be cheerfully paid ; the 
gain to Government will be great.’’ 

332, On all Banghy parcels forwarded by sea, wdietherby Government steamer Rate proposed on 
or ship, we propose to charge the rate of postage imposed by the notification pf the Uongliies. 
Government of India, published under date 18th April 1849, on parcels conveyed 
by any Government steamer between the two ports of Calcutta and Moulmbin, 
or from either of those ports to an intermediate port, viz. on [larcels weighing tess 
than 100 tolahs one rupee, and increasing one rupee for every additional 100 tolahs, 
or fraction thereof, as far as 300 tolahs; but w o would allow tho«bame weight to 
be forwarded as by inland Banghy on ordinary lines of road, viz. GOO tolahs. Wo 
further recommend that no parcel be received for transmission, through the Post- 
effice, by sea, to any foreign port, or any place not on tho continent of India, 
except it bo covered % a custom-house pass* 

3 S 3 . We do not propose to make the )>repayment of Banghy ppstatgd compdl- Prepayment left 
sory, nor would we insist, when it is paid in advance, on its being levied by mcahs 
of stamjis. To compel the use of stamps in all cases would sometimes lead to 
inconvenience, owing to the great nurnJier of these tokens which it would be 
necessary to afiix on parcels |ubject to the higher rates of charge ; ami to intro¬ 
duce stamps of a higher value than 8 annas would be objectionable, as holding out 
a temptation to forgery. 

334. Wo have stated above, that we propose extending to books, pamphlets, Pamphlet Banghy. 
packets of imported newspapers, and printed or engraved papers other ihan news¬ 
paper, sent without covers, or packed in covers open at both ends, the advantage 

of an uniform rate of charge without reference to distance. The maximuin w’eiglit 
at present allowed is only 40 tolahs, which is only just sufficient to carry the 
larger review's, ami would not admit many single^voluinos, tho diffusion of w hich it 
is desirable to encourage, nor meet the views of Her Majesty’s Postmaster-general, 
in respect to books, &c. received from England, already adverted to. We would, 
therefore, recommend the extension of the weight to 120 tolahs, or about 3lbs., 
beyond which it would not, we think, be advisable to allow’^ of these parcels being 

sent at the fitvourable rate proposed. 

% 

335. In consideration of the groat additional advantages pven to the public by Prepayment by 
the measui’e we have recommended, we would propose to make the prepayment stumps compulsory. 

' of postage on all parcels of tliis description compulsory, and by means of stamps ; 
imd tp^sulgcct those, on which the postage has not been prepaid by proper stamps,» 
to the rates prescribed for ordinary Banghy parcels, tfie same rule also being fol¬ 
lowed in respect to parcels in excess of the maximum weight allowed. 

j Itke cost of conveying the Banghy post at present, as for as are abte to Pwwnt <»8tof. 

IHScertain,it, is about 1 anna 4^ pies for eveiy 20 tolahs of cbargeftblo websfht;* convey.mce. 
gjid as the receipts from ordinary Bangby parcels will, under the revised 'scale we 

have 

['t<- . ■ _ " , , _ , "■ " ■ , " ' ' ' ' '' .' rf t 

* bas bees liiiloulated on the obfflbined reeollb eMSwn by the Besgal fiad Medrus 

re^ne, froth which, as already explained, the tfeareet appreximatioa can be made ta the mwient 
actual eOBt, by prcpdirtiiming liic%g^aigfale cost ot* eoaveyanese on the gross weight o£ all the boAghies 

Chim WeigM in ToWm. . . Ckion CMt. 

^ , 'Jlr. a. p, Tc/at.' Ans- Pie. ' ^ 

1,860,900 ; 6,868 6 0 : 20 ; 1 468,010 

^ , 136,300 
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IwTe proposed, remain in alkprobability neariy the sme, si^d ponma^tly yifH 
the same profit as at pr^nt, xre think that, in ooni^erat^ ii^l^ .aaiTapti^;^ 
‘^likely to arise fiom the more extended difhrion of hs«^ knotfl^g^ Jn (the 
interior of India, it would be very advisable to adop'b a rate for pamp^et Bahghy 
posta^ slightly below the sictud cost of conveyance, tolah for tolah, of the whole 
Bangby mail. 

Rates proposed. 337.. With these views, we would recommend the adoption of the fidlowiog 
rates: 

On every parcel of the description not^ above,* not exceeding 20 tolahs in 
weight, one anna: 

On every parcel exceeding 20 tolahs, but not above 40 tolahs, two an pna ; and 
for every 20 tolalis in weight above 40 tolahs, or for every fraction of the same, 
an additional anna up to 120 tolahs, beyond which no such parcel would be 
received. ’ , 

Proposal to eata- 338, We have to consider, in connexion with^this subject, Mr. Under-Secretary 
Grey’s letter. No. 207, dated 2l8t February last, referring for our consideration 
aad India ^ * 1 - ^ for the establishment of a book post between England and the Colonies, 

dered. which Her Majesty’s Postmaster-general is desirous should be extended to this 

country. ^ 

339. The details of the scheme are as follows: 

1st. That printed books, magazines, reviews or pamphlets (whether British, 
Colonial or Foreign)* l)e permitted to be sent through the post from the United 
Kingdom to any British Colony, or from any British Colony to the United King¬ 
dom, whether the conveyance be by packet or by private sltip, at the foIl(]^ng 
rates of postage; viz.: 

«. d. 

For a single volume not exceeding j lb. in weight - - - 6 

For a single volume exceeding J ib. and not exceeding 1 lb. 1 - 

For a single volume exceeding i lb. and not Exceeding 2 lbs. 2 - 

For a single volume exceeding 2 lbs. and not exceeding 3 lbs. 3 - 
and so on increasing 1«. for every additional (tound, or fraction of a pound. 

2ndly. Tliat the charge be the same, whether the books, Ac. be posted or 
delivered at the port, or whether they be posted or delivered at any place in the 
interior of the colony. 

3rdly. That prepayment be insisted upon in all cases; in the United King¬ 
dom the postage being required to bo paid in stamps, and in the colony being paid 
in money. 

4thly. That, to prevent the inconvenience which might ensue from a large 
arrival of books, &c., by the same mail, the Colonial ^fistmasters be authorized, 
in rases of necessity, to delay the dispatch of such books to or from the interior, 
until the dispatch of the mail next after that by which they would, in the usual 
course, be scut, or, at their option, for a period not exceeding one week. 

5thly. That no book be sent by any route which would ont^l an expense df 
transit postage on the department. 

Gthly. That one-third of the total charge be considered as paid for the Inlan<](, 
^British rate, one-third for the sea rate, and the remaining third for the ColqnikI 
Inland rate. ” 

7thly. Ikat printed books, &c., sent through tllfi post under the regulations 
here proposed, be subject in all respects to the same restrictions as newspaper^. ; 

340. From the 6th clause it appears that the total charge of postage on smdi 
books, &c., is to be considered divisible into three parts, one of those beiiig 
looked upon as paid for the Inland British rate, another for the sea rate, and the 
third for the Colonial Inland rate. Now, as in this country this last item of 
charge will haiic to be bornef by the Indian Government, wo conclude itis .h^tended 
that one-third of the gross liostage levied in England in advancp on .all..l:(0oka nod 
painJ»hletB, forwarded to In|ia under the proposed arrangements, ahotdd he. ^4 
or credited in account to the Erat India Company, in consideration of,th|^,; eotic 
veying all such books, Ac., intended for the intorior of ladia» to their, iln^ 

; ■ A > * oatidn 

’ _ , _ * _ , _ _ _ _ _ , 

• ffate. _Wo obgerve from die. English pt^fiere that it bat been notified that tbe anangMneiit;|^ero 

proposed would come into bpdfotion on and after the 1st Marob 18S1. . 
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nxt^ck tirith«^^t\additibiiil' ciii^e. If we w correct m tUe will 

fdHAV tbet the edo^tion^of the plep. propo^^ would be, *P tiie 

4iictiop of one uitifortki rate oB^ d. on all such hooks hot 'exceeding hw a ppuad in 
welj^t, and increasiog at the rate of 2d. tbe half pound, bj the 3angfajr posty 
without reference to distance. 


341. Wo have no means of judging to what extent such a scheme would 
increase the weight letluired to be sent into the Interior by tbe Bahghy host. 

Tbe returns received irom the Post-ofBce do not show what proportion of the 
gross weight now carried is^n account of books, &c., received from other coun¬ 
tries, and what for those posted in India, and did they do so, they would affojrd no 
data from whidi to calculate the eifect of so great a reduction in the rate of 
charges on books sent from England, both as regards their steam and inland 
pbstage, as would be occasioned by the measure; the natural eifect would, how¬ 
ever, of course, be greatly to inci^ase tlieir number. 

342 . We have already recommended the introduction, under certain limitations, its adoption 
of an uniform booij and pamphlet postage, chargeable at the rate of one anna for recommended, 
evety 20 tolahs in weight, and without reference to distance; and this would 

adpiit of books and pamphlets received from England l)eing forwarded by tbe 
Bangfay post into the MofussH, on the terms proposed by the Postmaster-general 
of the United Kingdom ; as his scale would, in fact, give a slightly higher rate of 
postage to the Indian Government than that recomiUended by us, 2 d* for the 
half pound being equivalent, at tbe rate of two shillings for the rupee, to 1 anna 
4 pies for 20 tolahs. Provided, therefore, the weight of each parcel so sent be 
limited to 120 tolahs, or 3 lbs., which should, as we have stated above, bo the 
maximum weight carried at an uniform rate of charge, and the dimensions laid 
down by the Act be not exceeded, there can, we think, be no difficulty hi carry¬ 
ing tbe arrangement into effect, and wc are of opinion that the proposition sub¬ 
mitted may be entertained alid agreed to. 

343. Before leaving this part of our subject, we desire especfally to draw the The bullock train 
attention of the Government to the bullock train which has been established in 

the North-west Pr 9 vinces for the conveyance of heavy goods and passengers at a 
cheap rate, and which, though not necessarily connected with the Post-office, or 
recognixod by any law,' is managed by the officers of the department. The extent 

to which this establishment has af- - 

forded accommodation to the Govern- Year 
ment and to the public may be gath- ' ' 

ered from the statement of receipts i 846 46 
and charges in the margin. It has 
also had the beneficial effect of prov- 
ing that tbe land carriage of heavy 
goods on a large scile may be under- Total - 
taken ivith profit by any person, or — 

body of persons, possessing capital enough to provide the necessary canying 
stock ; and more than one association have since engaged in tbe same business. 

The arraugements of these comjmnies are far from being so complete as to require 
the Government to withdraw from the field ; but we should deprecate any exten¬ 
sion of the operaitions of the bullock train, or any reduction of chargi? with a vieiv 
to competition. In the meanwhile the profits arising from the bullock train, as 
well as from the van and passenger establisliineut, may be fairly regarded as an 
asset of the Post-bffice to be set off against any temporary loss incurred by a 
reduction in the rates of letter postage. 


R«o«ipti. 

Charges, 

Profit. 

Loss. 

! Net Profit. 

Ha- a. p. 

Ha, a. ft. 

Ha, a, p. 

Ua, a. p. 

1 Ha. a. p. 

4,689 - - 

4,811 - - 

» • • 

222 - - 

1 

13,506 - - 

17,886 - - 

... 

4.380 - > 

! — 

60,746 - - 

48,673 - - 

2,173- 


! - 

•1,30,988 - - 

1,07,903 - - 

23,086 - - 

— 

j — 

1,62,683*10 4 

1.38,409 3 2 

24,173 7 2 


! ““ 

3,62,411 10 4 

3,17,682 3 2 

49,431 7 2 

4,602 - 

;44,e2!> 7 2 

1 


VIII. District Dawks. 

344. In the Lower Provinces of Bengal a postal communication between each Lower Provinces 
Police Thann^h and the Sudder Station of the district is kept up by the Zemindars of Ben^ul. 
under the provisions of Regulation XX. of 1817; but these posts are not open 
to the 'bommiinity, who are eensbquently dbligeik to send letters by more circui- 
tans rotate’s, even where a direct postal communication exists. Even the 
Zemindars who pay for the dkk are not allowed tomse it, and as an instances of 
the inconvenience which the public suffer from this exclusion, we may meiitkm, 
that while police reports from Sen^gunge to Bogra, a distance of 40 miles, go 
by Zemihdary dawk in one day and a half, all private letters go by Pudna and 
3ffiysfaahcet and are six days on tbe road. 

87. N 2 


345. In 




Nprth*w«8t Pro- 
▼inces* 


Madras. 


Boiobaj. 


100 PAl^feW'^tAtmd ¥6 Trifi * 

. ^5. In,Ae North-wesi P^Tinii^i tTte .8T6t^ uddto wlddb-thelHMitet dai^B 
are maintaiaed is not uniform, but great fi^ilitj V i^ttei^oiide^ is aff^od % 
their means, and the rapidly increasing use whidif is made shows tl^ 

estimation in which they are held. In some districts a geneml oeto,- varying 
from one anna and a quarter to one anna and three quaifers on every hundred 
rupees of land revenue, is collected from the Zemindars for the support of the 
dawk. In some districts the villages through which ,tha rp^ happens to pass are 
compelled to keep up an establishment for the couyeyapei^ of the police reports 
and private letters, and in some, the district dawk# are conveyed by the police 
establishment without cost to the inhabitants. In Goruckporo atone all private 
letters are carried free of postage, in consideration of the cess levied on the land¬ 
holders. 

346. The district dawks in the North-west P^pvinces wore first made available 
for private correspondence in 1838, but proper means were not taken to induce 
people generally to resort to tl>em until 1846-47. In that year 109,130 general 
post letters were conveyed to and from the villages in the interior of district by 
means of the district dawks; and in 1849-60, 244,838 general post letters were 
similarly carried, in addition to 113,047 which passed only from thana to thqjpa. 
In 1850-51 additional facilities were aiforded by the supply of letter boxes with 
locks to each thana, all letters dropped into which, if for transmission by regular 
post, are dispatched bearing, without any charge for district j)ostai»c, and, if for 
delivery within the zillah, are delivered for a charge of half an anna on every 
tolah in weight. 

347. In Madras, the district dawks, which had previously existed for the neces¬ 
sary transmission of the ofiicial correspondence between the collectors and magis¬ 
trates, and all their subordinate oflicers (the dawks being carried by the peons of 
the regular establishments as they could be spared^ from other duty^, were in 
1846 generally opened to the public. No change was tlien made in the means of 
conveying the dawk; the peons were still retained as a revenue or police charge ; 
and, except latterly in one or two districts, no debit appears in any account for 
the cost oi convoying this portion of the mail. Accoilnts of the number of letters 
))Oste(l in each province have not been generally kept, but the collections liad risen 
to Rs. 2U734 in 1848-49, when the expenses were only jRs. 10,756. As many 
as 84,492 letters have been carried in a single district in one year, and the people 
Imve sliowii themselves desirous of taking advantage of the facilities which the 
dawks have afforded. 

348. In Bombay the i)i.stitution was first regularly established in 184I®| before 

which a daily coiiiriiunication was for the most part kept up in each collectorate 
between the principal station and the towns in which the head district offices were 
located, tliough the accommodation was not open to the publifc. ‘ In that year the 
dawks were placed under an uniform system, and rules were laid down by Govern¬ 
ment for their regulation and management. In Bombay the dawk is ¥ilso carried 
by the revenue and police peons, but the amount of their pay is debited to the 
head of district dawk. In this Presidency likewise the public have^hown an 
inclination to avail themselves of the facilities afforded for intercommunication by 
the district dawks, the clusirgeable letters having increa|ied in^six years nearly 
threo-and-a-half fold. % 

349 . The district dawks having sprung from the communication neceasarily 

kept np by the collectors and magistrates with their district dffices, and being in 
fact merely an extensian of it, have been generally confined^ to the limits of each 
jiarticular zillah, and have not, with a single exception in the Bombay Presi- 
<lcncy, extended to neighbouring districts, however ne^r together ^^heir border 
towns may be/ . ' 

350. It is no doubt desirable that these dawks should >eveatuaUy )os0 their 
distinctive character, and l^ inoorporated with the regular post, under the pc^trol 
of the Postmaster-general i hht ’'ve Consider that at present such a meaeitee #fpaid 
be premature, aiid likely t^ diminish the utility of the institution. It 

add very cottsidelfaMy to ils expense, by making it necessaiy to 
runners throughout the country for the peons who now cOnv^ the daiii^ to 
])rov.ide additional means of superintendence. The institution must be considered 
us'still iaits infancy, and in its present stage is better managed by thtf oolleotorg 
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«bd than it could be bj the PostiiiMte:r»||:pnpral. The last ii;ection of 

4he^ Draft Act empower tfcp GoVertimeift to sub¬ 

ject tbeae daiyhs to such parts of the Act, and to such of the rales Ibr 
jnmit of the post.as may from time, to tix^ bp deemed expedientv 

351. In sepai-ate Reports tve have entered in detail into the improveisnenta. of 
which we consider the district dawks to bo immediately capablt^ particularly 
reconlmonding^that their operations, which are now confined to the limits of each 
particular district, should be extended so as to o;»en postal intercommunication 
between neighbouring* provinces more direct than is afforded under the . present 
system. 

352. Tlio only question which requires consideration in this place is, what shall 
be the rate of postage charged on letters delivered through the district dawlc. At 
present a letter sent from or delivered at any village where there is no regular 
post-office, is charged with the district postage, regulated on a different principle 
from the general post rate, in addition to whatever amount may have been paid, 
or may bo due, for its conveyance by the regular post. A continuance of this 
system would be entirely opposed to the principle on which aii universal rate has 
been proposed ; and we are of opirtioii that the same unifonrt rate of postage 
charge which may be adopted for cq^nmunications sent by the general post should 
be made applicable to those forwarded by district dawk, and'that the prepayment 
of ihb regular dawk postage by a stamp should hereafter free every letter from 
any additional charge,,notwithstanding that it had been carried for a part of its 
course the regular post, and for part by the district dawk. This wo . consider 
to bo the only principle on which, in""fairness, the Government can treat letters 
conveyed by the districts dawks, which ai*e for the most part maintained without 
expense to Government, and which, though organized and necessarily kept u}> for 
the public service, have yielded a considerable surjdiis revenue^cver since they were 
opened to the pubjic. 

353. All postage on letters passing through the district dawks will, if our 
recommendation be adopted, be either prepaid in stamps, or charged double if 
unpaid. In the ;ormcr case the receipts will merge in the General Post-office 
Stamp Revenue, and in the latter they should be either remitted to tbc nearest 
post-office, or credited in account to the department. All separate accounts of 
district dawk postage should cease. Under this arraiigomoiit, there would be no 
apparent revenue from district dawks; but the extent to whicli they contribute 
to the support of the post-office can always be ascertained from the number of 
letters passing through them, and the amount so showm may be held available, 
where necessary, for tlicir improvement. 

354. Ill tbe^ Bombay Presidency the facilities afforded to the jiublic by these 
dawks are coii^nod to communications between the sudder or principal station in 
a district, and the places at which the subordinate revenue or ]>oIice officers of 
Government arb located ; but, as a periodical eommunicatiori is kept u}) bctw'con 
suejb places and every village in the same local division, there would be no 
difficulty in arraii^ng for the transmission of letters to and from each village by 
means of tfie cbowkedars, or village watchman, as is now done in the “North-west 
Provinces and Madras. It w'ould not be practicable, nor is it necessary, to keep 
up a dmly communication betwf^en the district office and every village ; all that is 
Tequisite to provide the moans for the transmission of the corrcspundonco of the 
rural population eventually, and with certainty to its destination. 

3-'i5. In the North-west Provinces and Madras, although the district dawks arc 
under the nianagetnont of the magistrates and collectors, they are to a certain 
extent superintended by tKe Postmaster-general, who corresjionds with tlie local 
officer^ receives from them returns of letters, and of receipts and disbursements, 
and suggests arrang^s^nts whqreby the district daw^ks may be made more useful, 
auxiliaries to the general poet. To this extent we think the inteTfcrenco of the 
Posfjmaster-general is advantageous, and should be authorised generally throughout 
IhcHal^bnt, as we haye alraady ptated, it does, not seem adyJsable at present to 
deprive the collectors and magistrates of th^;. coutrA they exercise over the 
tntomal communications of their severakdistricts. 

■ ' 8y. ■■ '• N3 lltCAVlTULATION. 
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356. Having thus disposed of the several points connected with the sulriect of 
our inquiiy, we beg to recapitulate the priocSpal changes in the existing postal 
system of India which we have recommended in the course of our Report. 

1. An uniform half-anna rate of inland postage on letters not exceedinir 

* a ^ tolah in weight. ® 

2. Alteration in the scale of weight for inland postage. 

3. Discontinuance of differential rates of postage in favour of law-papers, &c* 

X Discontinuance of differential rates in favour of imported newspapers. 

5. Change in the mode of charging ship letter postage. 

6. Change in the scale^of weight for charging ship newspaper postage. 

7. Consolidation of steam and inland postage on steamer letters. 

8. Compulsory use of stamps in all cases of prepayment. 

9. Enforced prepayment of letter postage by means of a double charge on 

unpaid letters. 

10. Alteration in the scale of banghy postage both as to weight and 

distance. 

11. Uniform pamphlet postage of one anna on parcels not exceedinc 

20 tolahs. ® 

12. Consolidation of steam and inlanff postage on books, pamphlets, &c. 

13. Entire abolition of franking, and charge of postage on official letters to 

public depaitments. 

14. Extension of the exclusive privilege of the jxi^t-office in respect to 

letters. 

15. Reorganization of post-office establishments. 

16. Disconnexion of Postmasters-general from the Presidency Post-offices. 

17. Simplification in the process of receiving and delivering letters. 

18. The use of letter-boxes, and discontinuance of the practice of giving 

receipts for ordinary letters. 

19. Entire discontinuance of the detailed registry of ordinary letters. 

20. Special registration of letters. 

21. More extended use of accelerators, and increase in the number of 
^ delivery peons. 

22. Increase in the number of receiving-houses. 

23. Improvement in the present mode of keeping accounts. 

24. Preparation of a general manual for the guidance of postmasters. 

25. General use of transit bags. 

26. Establisliment of sorting offices. 

27. Introduction of a system of fines. 

28. Extension and improvement of the district dawks. 

357. We have pre})ared the draft of an Act for carrying out the proposals wc 
have made in the Report, and also a code of subsidiary rules for the guidance of 
the department, and the information of the public, on such points as the Act does 
not provide for. Opj^osite each section of the Act and rules, will be found a 
brief explanatory remark, either stating the grounds upon which the clause is 
recommended, or referring to the proper paragraphs in the body of the Report. 
The Appendix contains figured statements embodying in a convenient form the 
information wc have collected, and the calculations we have made, and the sepa¬ 
rate memorandum drawn up by each Commissioner relative, to matters o# which 
we have not come to an unanimous conclusion, and to those more partifcularly 
connected with the several Presulencies. 

We have, &c., 

(signed) W. Couitiney, 1 

H. Forbes, > Commissioners. 
Cecil Beadon,] 
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Appendix (A.), No. 1. 


Rsturk of theKumW of Paid and Unpaid Lettjshs, Law-raekrs, &g., and NEWBrAPEaa, dec., and of Service^ and 
Free CovBRi, of all Gliargeable Weights, dispatched by Inland Post from all the I*ost-oifices in the Lower Provinces 
of the Sen^l Presidency, in Four Weeks. 
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LETT^hS BEARING POSTAGE. 
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NEWSPAPERS, &c„ POST PAID. 


NEWSPAPERS, &o.) BEARING POSTAGE. 




FREE AND SERVipE ^.ETTERS. 
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Appendix (A.)i N<». 2. 


Return of tlie Number of Paid and Unpaid Letters, Law-papers, &q., and Newspapers, and df Service and Free, 
Covers, of all Chargeable Weights, dispoitclied by Inland Post from all the Post-offices in the North-west Provinces, In 
Four Weeks. 
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LETTERS BEARING POSTAGE. 
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Appendix (A.), No, 3. 


Return of tbe Number of Paid and Unpaid Letters, Law-pai»bbs,&c., and Neivhpapbbs, &c., and ofSBRricB and Free 
Covers, of ail Chargeable Weights, dispatched by Inland Post from all tlie Post-offices in the Madras Presidency, in 
Four Weeks* ? 
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5? 

1 

o 

to 

« 

1 

8 

1 

Not exceeding Tolahs. 

1 

S* 

1 

s 

jI 

Not exceeding 6| Tolahs. 

i 

.f 

1 

t 

4 

tS 

HM 

r.. 

1 

£ 

1 

oC) 

1 

g 

o 

p; 

% 

/ 

00 

to 

£ 

0 ) 

/o 

i 

Jt 

H 

O) 

1 

o 

1 

H 

Oi 

c 

o 

4 

g 

o 

i’ 

1 

i 

f 

to 

•I 

U 

fei* 

a> 

£ 

1 

o 

Jis; 

Ji 

HP* 

to 

a 

1 

o 

iz; 

4 

H 

OI 

1 

8 

1 

1 

g 

W 

1 

Total 

Nut exceudiijg 100 

462H6 

8.556 

40fi 

155 

61 

41 

16 

8 

8 

4 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 


1 

5 


8 

' 

. 

a 

55567 

„ 200 

19842 

3835 

217 

6G 

.31 

7 

12 

4 

4 

3 

1 

- 

I 

I 

- 

J 1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

I 

1 

4 

24032 

300 

10401 

.3480 

193 

67 

25 

JO 

5 

5 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

-■ 

- 


1 

14196 

,, 500 

70H6 

3054 

194 

5G 

18 

8 

7 

4 

1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

” 

- 

I 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

4 

11038 

„ 700 

195C 

1020' 

53 

19 

.3 

1 

2 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

*- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


3057 

„ 900 

982 

716 

73 

26 

7 

6 

2 

I 

1 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

I 

1819 

„ noo 

351 

231 

18 

9 

4 

1 

s 

1 

- 1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

618 

.. l|0U 

91 

54 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- i 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ j 

1 

- 1 

“ i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

140 

„ 1600 

117 

63 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


“ 

“ 

~ 


-■ 


- 

- 

- 

- 

18? 

1500 and upwards 

9 

11 

1 


- 

~ 


- 

• 


“ 

“ 



“ 

“ 


- 

i 



- 

- 

'*• 

- 

21 

Total - - 

87120 

21G18 

1157 

401 

150 ^ 

74 

46 

23* 

19 

13 

10 

3 

3 

5 

‘ 1 

4 

1 I 

J 

2 

6 

1 

3 

17 * 

1 

16 

#t0678 


♦ 

# * 

LETTERS BEARING POSTAGE. 

« 


Not exceeding 100 

29602 

3760 

182 

65 

36 

26 

9 

11 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

_ 

t 



, 




1 

14 

33749 


200 

16632 

1746 

84 

30 

18 

9 

4 

2 

3 

2 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

H 

- 

- 

- 

1 

J8737 


300 

11197 

2057 

110 

30 

18 

4 

4 

2 

12 

3 

5 

1 

- 

1 

1 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


4 

13449 


500 

8019 

1936 

no 

25 

12 

7 

5 

J 

- 

3 

1 


1 

1 

, - 

J 

- 

- 


- 

... 

- 

- 


3 

10125 


700 

3868 

551 

35 

14 

3 

3 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

r - 



-■ 

3478 


900 

1296 

349 

24 

6 

.. 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


-* 

- 

- 

1680 


1100 

468 

172 

15 

5 

4 

2 

.. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

► 

~ 

' - 

- 

*• 


“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-> 

666 


1300 

143 

41 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 



“ 


- 

- 

« 

- 

- 

- 

186 


1500 

160 

38 

3 

- 

- 

- 


-■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 



- ! 


- 

- 

- 

- 

j - 


201 

1500 and upwards 

13 

12 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

” 

~ 




~ 

1 1 



“ 

- 

-■ 

f _ 

I 


- 

- 

27 

Total 


70598 

10662 

566 

196 ! 

91 

54 

23 

. 

18 

19 1 

d 

10 

8 

3 

6 

3 


2 

-. 


1 

J 

- 

- 

1 

[jn 

22 

8229S 

























PAPERS RELAtINO TO THE 


toS 


NEWSPAPERS, &c., POST PAID. 


MliES. 

1 

1 TS* 

1 

1 

•1 

’o 

to 

o 

1 

o» 

.r 

1 

1 

M 

1 

"A 

1 

1 

c 

a 

tn 

► 

Jg 

■< 

Total. 

Not cseeadiag 20 

1 

46 

1 

6 

, 4 

1 

- 

- 

• 56 

n 400 - 

082 

51 

43 

2 

» 

16 

794 

400 ud ttpwardi 

206 

10 

7 

3 

' 1 

6 

233 

Totai. - - 

833 

67 

54 

* 6 

2 

21 

1083 


¥ 


iflii - 


NEWSPAPERS, &c., BEARING POSTAGI. 


MILES. 

1 

Hn 

CO 

1 

s 

A 

Not exceeding 6 Tolalu. 

1 

ov 

' f 

,o 

A 

4 

1 

<N 

! 

1 

•6 

1 

1 

i 

T^al. 

Not exceeding 20 

442 

* 

160 

n 

10 

1 

2 

626 

,, 400 

9534 

1743 

171 

38 

6 

36 

11526 

400 and upwards 

4359 

6.57 

76 

28 

2 

23 

5144 

Total - - 

14335 

2660 

257 

76 

9 

61 

17298 


FREE AND SERVICE LETTERS. 


MILES. 

1 

HSi 

■g 

f 

.2 

o 

A 

A 

1 

HM 

1 

Not exceeding 2 Tolahs. 

m 

1 

-♦n 

(N 

ho 

a 

1 

01 

-.3 

o 

/. 

Not exceeding 3 Tolahs. 

1 

•5 

H 

eo 

ho 

e 

1 

8 

o 

Not exceeding 4 Tolahs. 

1 

Hn 

w 

bo 

1 

A 

i 

tQ 

bo 

B 

1 

(1 

s 

O 

Sr. 

1 

*2 

Hci 

iti 

bo 

.5 

V 

i 

.A 

1 

H 

» 

bo 

B 

1 

O 

A 

Not exceeding 64 Tolahs. 

i 

H 

t-* 

bo 

B 

1 

S 

0 

4 

1 

Hw 

g> 

1 

M 

0) 

C 

55 

m 

3 

H 

<n 

bo 

a 

1 

0 

M 

u 

0 

in 

'rt 

H 

00 

bo 

c 

s 

0 

5^; 

«{ 

1 

o> 

? 

1 

s 

1 

-i 

gp 

1 

s 

t 

A 

Not exceeding 10 Ttdahs. | 

Not exceeding 10^ Tolahs. | 

-5 

3 

fcS 

"s' 

1 

s 

0 

A 

Not exceeding 11J Tolahs. j 

.2 

jm 

ei 

1 

8 

1 

e« 

i 

Total. 

Not racing 

100 

4216 

12876 

! 

2969 2261 

856 

766 

411 

363 

■ 

216 

168 

179 

107 

115 

97 

112 

70 

98 

80 

64 

47 

62 

60 

1 

4.33 

26883 

•f 

200 

2062 


1060 

709 

322 

265 

134 

130 

€8 

124 

61 

66 

29 

29 

43 

34 

2l 

29 

30 

27 

6 

13 

17 

21 


9476 

)* »» 

300 

2676 

4811 

1094 

682 

368 

289 

173 

153 

93 

128 

80 

62 

69 

63 

78 

63 

31 

46 

43 

31 

27 

23 

30 

32 

276 

11299 

f> 

600 

3468 

4630 

1166 

626 

369 

249 

172 

127 

94 

il3Q 

68 

61 

60 

60 

80 

54 

.31 

41 

73 

23 


28 

17 

96 

131 

11823 

i> 

700 

1636 

1661 

389 

247 

99 

07 

46 

35 

22 

44 

12 

27 1 

17 

IQ 

;25 

19 

12 

24 

20 

13 

5 

6 

1 

8 

46 

4826 

ft 

900 

966 1 

776 

179 

64 

39 

36 

13 

6 

7 

32 

4 

10 ’ 

3 

8 

22 

7 

4 

8 

17 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

66 

2279 

If 

1100 

280 

319 

111 

67 

29 

19 

19 

9 

9 

82 

6 

12 

0 

16 

17 

7 

4 

12 

12 

7 

2 


3 

3 

87 

1080 

» 

1300 

45 

89 

21 

12 

9 

9 

8 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

* 

2 

2 

- 


1 

4 

2 

• 


1 

- 

5 

226 

>• 

1500 

66 

129 

11 

12 

IQ 

2 

, 7 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 


3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 



- 

“ 

■ 

m 

290 

1506 nnd upwards 

29 

■l 

2 

1 


■“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

1 

- 

- 

- 


~ 

- 

" 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

H 

58 

^ . Totai 

- - 

16762 

29347 

6992 

l_ 

4661 

2091 

1712 

982 

827 

506 

711 

397 

399 

274 '292 

1 

366 

1 

298 

174 

1 

269 

281 

172 

110 

127 

122! 

-J 

261 

-J 

1212 

68234 


FREE AND SERVICE GAZETTES. 


MILES. 

1 

W 

1 

S 

8 

i ^ 

1 

H 

1 

e 

A 

? 

a 

I 

1 

8 

i. 

(N 

8 

0 

i 

■1 

H 

>Q 

1 

M 

V 

0 

A 

1 

re 

H 

•n 

1 

Total. 

Not excoiding ,^0 > > > 

15 

2 

4 


- 

1 

1 

21 

„ 400 - . - 

7M 

63 

2 2 

5 

1 

6 

990 

400 and upwards - . . » 

! bU 

^ 23 

141 

2 

2 

11 

, ' 1 

690 

Total - - 

1 1237 

78 

367 

7 

3 

17 

J709 
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Appendix (A.), No^ 4. 


Returx of tbe Number of Paid and Unpaid Letters, Law-papers, &c., and Newspapers, W, upd of Service and Free 
‘ Covers, of hH Chargeable Weights, dispatched by liiLan|l Post from all the Post-offices in the; Pr^dency, in 

Four Weeks. 


LETTERS POST-PAID. 


MILES. 

i 

N 

to 

1 

sc 

1 

H 

1 

z 

i 

H 

Hw 

.S 

1 

s 

& 

'4 

"o 

H 

Ol 

8 

o 

r. 

i 

HOI 

M 

to 

K 

0* 

o 

1 

« 

to 

S 

1 

1 

iS 

HOI 

« 

.s 

1 

»4 

V 

t 

» 

i 

f 

u 

1 

i 

to 

e 

1 

M 

V 

C 

1 

H 

»<s 

1 

s 

1 

1 

H 

•■m 

tn 

|) 1 

4) 

1 

«o 

1 

1 

HOI 

CO 

to 

.6 

'I 

5 

1 

4 

H 

r- 

Si 

1 

s 

1 

H9I 

1- 

1 

1 

8 

« 

1 

er> 

.1 

1 

8 

"o 

5<!; 

, Hei 
00 

to 

.S 

1 

& 

1 

0) 

S 

1 

4 

i 

t 

5 

1 

. o 

d 

1 

o 

i 

1 

o 

jc; 

4 

•s* 

i 

8 

z 

i 

1 

1 

5 
1 

6 

■i 

M 

(H 

1 

ftp 

izi 

91 

1 

< 

, . fc ;,v 

Total. 

Not exeeediDg 100 

G0H4 

4440 

425 

190 

06 1 

66 j 

32 

0 

12 

14 

5 

6 

1 

12 I 

2 

4 

11 

3 

2 

5 

7 

G 

4 

2 

16 

12354 

„ 200 

3371 

1930 

IGQ 

. 90 

65 

30 

40 

27 j 

25 1 

14 

26 

4 

15 

6 

5 

18 

2! 

2 ! 

3 

15 

4 

1 

5 

2 

10 

5679 

„ 300 

1715 

070 

124; 73 

30 

21 ’ 

13 


3 

1 

•; 

1 

2 

“ i 

> 

- 



_ 


- 



- 

2 

2971 

„ 300 

2179 

13HG 

I7G 134 

62 

57 , 

36 

42 1 

14 

25 

23 

14 

7 

7 ' 

9 

2 

2 

- 

2 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

4189 

„ 700 

922 

700 

104 

63 

20 

17 

7 

3 ; 

1 4 

1 

- ! 

1 

1 

1 


- 

I 

- . 


- 


- 

1 j 

i.. 

. i 

’1846 

» ftoo 1 

023 

m) 

72 

37 

10 

15 

10 

7 ; 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- i 

2 

2 

- 


M 

- 

2 

1669 

„ 1100 

142 

91 

4 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- i 

- 

- 

- 

- ’ 




- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• . 

- 

1 

- 

. 

241 

„ 1300 

2H2 

308 

GO 

31 


5 

G 

2 

'2 

- 

„ 

1 

- 

- 

“ 

> 

- 

- ' 

1 

- 

- : 

- 

1 


. 

708 

„ i300 

21 

19 

- 

2 

1 - 

- 

- 

- 1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- : 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

45 

1500 and upvrardo 

10 

10 



j - 


- 

” 


- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 1 

- 

- i 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

21 

Total - • 

IG252 1 

10706 

1126 622 

jail 

221 

144 

95 { 

1 65 

58 

59 

29 

27 

27 

16 

I] 

Zj 

z 

10 


|I7 

8 

12 

r*' 

33 

U 

89913, 


LETTERS BEARING POSTAGE. 


Notcxeeeditiff 100 

19610 

7186 

364 

146 

103 

52 

42 

8. 

9 

ys 

8 ' 

a 

4 

3 

4 



1 

3 

2 



1 

1 

5 

27583 


200 

11507 

3609 

100 

105 

40 

28 

11 

17 

7 

17 

5 

8 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 

2 

5 

- 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

15582 


300 

4730. 

1955 

92 

43 

8 

5 

4 

0 

2 


2 

1 

2 


- 

2 

- 

«. 

. 

_ 

- 

1 


- 

1 

6854 


500 

4523 

2985 

161 

67 

13 

6 

4 

4 

o 

1 

o 

2 

2 


- 

1 


i 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J 

7775 


700 

1824 

lfi07 

62 

13 

12 

5 

5 


1 


- 

~ 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

.. 

3430 

»» 

900 

1100 

1667 

835 

2804 

2479 

188 

149 

47 

22 

27 

9 

13 

3 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

“ 

- 

1 

1 


* 

I 

- 


3!i05 


1300 

568 

8294 

251 

78 

41 

28 

lu 

2 

6 

9 

4 

1 

11 

3 

1 

- 

1 


_ 

- 

- 





4308 

« 

1500 

106 

524 

15 

4 

- 

... 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 



- 


053 

1509 and apward*^ 

1 

3 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 

- 

- 

"• 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

' - 

- 

- 

1 . 

“ 

“ 

- 

4 

Total 

- - 

45361 

26346 

1472 

-J 

525 

253 

140 

84 1 

57 i 

1 34 

1 44 

24 

17 

27 j 

1 

I 10 

10 

I .o'l 

6 

a 

8 


"T 

j 

3 

3 

2 

15 

74462 



LAW-PAPERS, &c., BEARING POSTAGE. 


MILKS. 

1 

tS 

"n 

-S 

Cl 

g 

ft* 

z 

tT, 

1 

CO 

1 

H 

ft* 

1 

1 

a 

.9 

1 

4> 

z 

% 

m 

1 

to 

M 

1 


1 

Total. 

Not exceerling 100 


19 

4 

1 

1 


2 

27 

„ 200 


2 

1 

- 

1 

2 


6 

„ 300 


- 

1 


- 

- 

r ' 

I 

„ 500 


1 

1 

1 

- 

. _ 

> 

% 

M 7iM> 


- 

~ 


- 


1 

1 

„ 900 


6 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

14 

„ 1100 



• 

_ 


... 

- 

.. 

„ 1300 



• 

- 


.. 

.. 

- 

„ 15lK» 




- 

- 

- 

- 


1500 and upwards 


- 1 

“ 



- 


- 

Total . 

- 

28 

1 12 

5 

2 

2 

3 

52 

































PAPERS RELATING TO THE 


no 


NEWSPAPERS, &c., POST PAID. 


MILES. 

* 

n 

I -S 

H 

'1 

c 

O 

ss 

Not exceeding 6 Tolalu. 

1 

<n 

W) 

1 

■s 

1 

M 

i 

1 

5 

jS 

m 

1 

« 

.i 

, *1 

1 

1 

•o 

at 

1 

< 

% 

1 

Total. 

j^Tot exceeding 20 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

h 4 

400 - 

191 

64 

13 

10 

2 

- 

300 

400 and upwarcli 

236 

56 

16 

6 

1 

2 

ai7 

ToTii. - * 

429 

142 

29 

16 

8 

2 

621 










NEWSPAPERS, &c., BEARING POSTAGE. 


MILES. 

I- 

n 

S 

1 

9 

SB 

_ 

Not exceeding 6 Tolaha. 

i 

H 

Oi 

SP 

1 

8 

1 

i 

1 

s 

f 

1 

i 

eS 

t(9 

I 

< 

Total. 

Not exceeding 20 - 

74 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

83 

„ 400 - 

9021 

1693 

211 

116 

43 

14 

11098 

400 and upwArdi 

18802 

5466 

543 

304 

76 

74 

20265 

Total 

22897 

7168 

744 

420 

119 

68 

81446 


FREE AND SERVICE LETTERS. 


MILES. 

1 

bo 

1 

i 

H 

bo 

.5 

-TJ 

i 

3 

Not exceeding Tolah. 

iS 

a 

"o 

H 

(N 

1 

sS 

4 

“o 

H 

-♦M 

1 

Not exceeding 3 Tolahs. 

4 

H 

w 

fao 

Q 

1 

S« 

at 

o 

1 

-e' 

fa» 

o 

1 

at 

o 

1 

d 

H 

.t 

•x: 

1 

Or 

O 

55 

1 

*3 

H 

•ft 

9“ 

1 

M 

at 

Z 

iti 

3 

•ft 

1 

s 

O 

55 

— t — 

fS 

(P 

1 

9 

5 

y'. 

•s 

*0 

H 

HN 

W 

bo 

a 

1 

o 

•t 

H 

i’* 

bO 

a 

1 

s 

o 

1 

H 

H« 

I-. 

bf) 

a 

1 

s 

«s 

f 
® . 

S’ 

1 

s 

o 

1 

H 

m 

bo 

a 

1 

o 

'A 

Not exceeding 9 Tolahe. 

1 

t- 

O) 

U) 

a 

1 

g 

15 

ie 

Not exceeding 10 ToUhe. 

1 

g 

2 

t/) 

■1 

i 

H 

bo 

1 

1 

J 

$ 

mM 

i 

1 

s 

K 

1 

*3 

H 

2 

bO 

G 

1 

M 

01 

O 

A 

i 

le 

3 

< 

Tol AL. 

Not exceeding 

100 

1176 

11216 

2899 

1867 

(133 

864 

498 

575 

335 

363 

235 

298 

18.5 

226 

155 

177 

96 

137 

87 

119 

76 

86 

75 

113 

1151 

24142 

„ 

200 

729 

4818 

1320 

002 

474 

476 

305 

252 

115 

117 

75 

71 

29 

51 

39 

60 

28 

27 

21 

27 

19 

16 

13 

24 

231 


»t 

300 

370 

2015 

622 

440 

241 

263 

180 

109 

69 

62 

34 

60 

17 

31 

14 

1 32 

15 

21 

9 

12 

f, 

4 

2^ 

7 

96 

4681 

„ 

500 

614 

3371 

772 

67G 

34G 

*290 

163 

127 

66 

134 

45 

* 72, 

39 

44 

20 

42 

7 

18 

11 

23 

4 

9 

1 

8 

9 

119 

7029 

„ 

700 

334 

1618 

203 

142 

146 

71 

40 

40 

11 

22 

9 

17 

10 

.5 

5 

7 

1 

3 

- 

1 

I 

3 

1 

1 

19 

2770 

ft 

900 

406 

2681 

449 

296 

Ul 

162 

86 

55 

29 

32, 

20 

^29 


45 

20 

13 

0 

12 

7 

6 

6 

7 

4 

7 

1 0 

4652 

It 

1100 

201 

1768 

317 

125 

75 

57 

27 

13 

9 

10 

14 

5 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

«! 

1 

£6 

2671 

» 

1300 

156 

lOrtl 

394 

' 128 

83 

64 

9 

23 

14 

9 

IB 

19 

8 

7 

3 

3 

5 

.5 

4 

4 

6 

- 

5 

2 

36 

2688 

11 

1500 

25 

507 ' 

165 

32 

13 

7 

3 

2 

2 

6 

- 

- 

“ 

-« 

- 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

- 

- 

J 

1 


J7 

781 

1500 and npwardi 

35 

57 

17 

4 

2 

1 

* 

1 

1 

1 


- 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

- 

" 

- 

- 


__ 1 




* 121 

Total 

- - 

404B 

29732 

72184612 

1 

2654 

2255|l262 

5 

651 

3 

450 

571 

309 j 

414 

257 

337 

162 

227 


198 

120125 

1 

110 163 

i 

59773 


FREE AND SERVICE GAZETTES. 


f 

' 511 L F. S. 

4 

IS 

to 

S' 

1 

Oi 

M 

1 0. 

A 

£ 

H 

.r 

1 

o 

M 

V 

fi 

Not exceeding 9 TolaLe. 

.G 

<0 

*3 

H 

S' 

1 

% 

A 

1 

£ 

•1 

S 

4 

•ft 

i 

.2 

*< ' 

Tot* l. 

Not exceeding 20 - - - 


- 

- 

- 

- 

ff 

- 

„ 400 - • * 

5(Wl 

: 302 

277 

2 

1 

4 

Iti 

1136 

400 and upwards < - •• 1 

425 

237 

171 

9 

10 

14 

8j6 

Total - - 

97!i 

539 

448 1 

1 

11 

n 

18 

2002 




Cecil B^onp Couminioiiur. 
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Appendix (A#), No. 5. 


lisTtiaif of the Number of Paid and Unpaid Lettshs, Law-papers, &c., and Newspapers, &e,, and of Service and Frkr 
Covers, id* all Chargeable Weights, dispatched by Inland Post from all the Post-ofhees in Indian in Four Weeks. 


LETTERS POST PAID. 

% 




























































112 


PAPERS RELATING^ TO THE 


NEWSPAPERS, &c., PeST PAID. 



25 

4 

1 


373 

82 

16 


312 

39 

16 



ir>f> 

Gill 
G177 
5 r>444 


NEWSPAPERS, &c., BEARING POSTAGE. 



aS 

1 

2 

1 

gp 

*0 


e: 


M 

\e, 

< 



69 67 56071 
79 103 43861 


667 149 174 1003J3 





Cnil Stadoth CoDiimiiiiioMr* 


















POSTAL COMMUNICATION, &c. lN INDIA. 
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Appendix (A.), No. 6 . 


TATSMEMT of the Amount of Postage Due on Chargeable Lettbrs, Law-papkrs, &c., dispatolied by Inland Post from 
all the Post-offices in India during Four Weeks, with a Calculation of the same for One Year. 


.etters •» - 

Aw-papers, &;c. - 

Total for Four Weeks 

.letters - . - . 

jaw-jiajicrs, &c. - 


Total for One Year - - 



Bengal. 

Nortli-weatera 

Provinces. 

Madras. 

Boinbar; 

Tutal. 



a. 

P- 

Ms., 

a. 

P- 

lis. 

a. 

P- 

Ms. 

a. 


Ms* 

a* 

P- 

- 

24665 

1 

- 

40068 

2 

6 

21271 

0 

0 

23257 

14 

6 

109262 

ll 

6 

- 

208 

1 

- 

49 

14 

- 

125 

7 

- 

62 

10 


436 

- 

- 

- - 

24873 

2 

- 

40118 

- 

6 

21397 

- 

6 

23310 

8 

6 

109608 

11 

6 

1 

321626 

11 

3 

622317 

- 

7 

277290 

6 

8 

303188 

C 

8 

1424317 

9 

2 

- 

2712 

4 

- 

660 

2 

6 

1635 

2 

8 

686 

w 

- 

6083 

9 

2 

it 
















- - 

324238 

15 

3 

622967 

3 

1 ^ 

278925 

9 

4 

303869 

6 

8 

1430001 

2 

4 


Cecil &eadon^ Commisgioner. 


Appendix (A.), No. 7 . 


Statement, showing the Amount of Postage that would have been realized on Chargeable Letters, Law-papers, Ac., 
dispatched by Inland Post from all the Post-offices in India at an unifoiin Rale of 1 Anna the Quarter Tolah, with 
an ascending Scale of 1 Tolah, 1 ^ Tolahs, 2 Tolahs, and afterwards by Tolah, for Four Weeks and for One Year. 


Letters 

Law-papera 


Total for One Year - 


202966 14 2 

4667 6 2 


207634 4 4 



i 

Bengal. 

N01 th-weatern 
Pi-ovinccK. 

Madras. 

i 

Bombay'. 

r' ■ ■ 

1 

Total. 


Ms. a. p. 

Ms. a. jf. 

Ms. a, 2?. 

1 Ms. a, p. 

Ms. a. p. 

[letters. 

16670 1 - 

23665 2 - 

14950 1 - 

10447 3 - 

1 

04a32 7 

Law-papers, &c. - 

360 6 - 

55 2 - 

275 10 - 

86 12 

" 767 11 - 

Total for Four Weeks - - 

16920 7 - 

23620 4 - 

*1.>226 11 - 

10533 15 - 

1 65300 5 - 


307168 3 9 I 
718 0 6 ! 


194884 11 10 
3592 16 0 


307006 13 3 


198477 11 4 


136166 6 0 
1130 13 7 


137317 6 4 


841236 G 6 
10009 12 9 


861236 3 3 


NfB *—^The effect of adopting this scheme would be to raise the postage on 4,210,236, to leave it uualteied on 2,430,974, 
and to lower it on 3,400,186 inland letters passing through the Post-office in one year. The postage on all Law-papers, &e., 
would also be raised. 

Ccdl Bcad^m, Commissioner. 


P 




PAPERS RELATING TO THE 


,J '4 


- (» 

Appendix (A.), No. 8. 


Statement, showing the Amount of Postage that would have been realized on Chargeable Letters, Law-papers, Ac., 
dispatched by Inland Post from all the Post-ofTices in India at an uniform Rate of Half an Anna the Quarter Tolah, 
with an ascending Scale of Half a Tolah, 1 Tolah, I) Tolah, 2 Tolahs, and afterwards by Tolahs, for Four Weeks 
and for Qne Year. 



1 

North .western 
Province*. 

Modns. 

Bombay. 

Total. 


Jls. 

a. 

F* 


n. 

P- 


a. 


Us. 

a. 

F- 

Bs. 

a. 

F- 

Letters . 

9002 

9 

0 

13822 

13 

- 

8624 

10 

- 

6018 

9 

0 

88068 

10 

- 

Law-papers, &c. - - - - ^ 

360 

0 

- ; 

55 

2 

- 

275 

10 

- 

86 

12 

- 

767 

14 

- 

Total for Four Weeks - - 

0952 

16 

6 

13877 

16 

- 

6900 

4 

Y' 


J7005 

6 

6 

39736 

8 

- 

Letters . 

126176 

10 

8 

180190 

3 

9 

112428 

2 

4 

1 90188 

12 

11 

607083 

13 

8 

Law-papers, Ac. - - - - 

4567 

0 

2 

718 

9 

6 

3692 

15 

0 

1130 

13 

7 

10009 

12 

9 

Total for One Year - - - 

129744 

- 

10 

180908 

13 

3 

116021 

1 

10 

91319 

10 

6 

617993 

10 

6 


iV.H.-^The effect of adopting this scheme would be to raise the postage on 305,627, tc^leavc it unaltered on 4,026,379, 
and to lower it on 6,725,890 inland letters passing through the Post-office in one year. The postage on all law-pajiers, &c., 
would also be raised. 

In preparing this statement, it has been necessary to determine what proportion of the double letters should be taken 
as not exceeding half a lolah, and what projiortion as exceeding half a tolah, but not exceeding 1 tolali. The proportions 
assumed are nine parts of the former, and four parts of the latter. If is shown in Appendix (A.), No. 10, that the average 
actual weight of a single letter is of a quarter tolah, or of a tolah. From this it is inferred that the average weight 
of letters exceeding a quarter, but not exceeding half a tolah, is J + of a tolah; of letters exceeding a half, but 

not exceeding three quartern of a tolah, J + of a tolah ; and of letters exceeding tlircc quarters of a tolah, 

j — ij of a tolah. Now, by adding together one letter at JJ, three at «and nine at we obtain a total of 18 
Icttel^, weighing tolahs, which gives a small fraction more than half a tolali for each Ictli^r, that being the average 
weight of double letters, as shown in Appendix (A.), No. 10. 

Cecil lieatlon, Commissioner, 


Appendix, (A.), No, 9. 


Statement, showing the Amount of Postage that would have been realized on Chargeable Letters, Law-papers, Ac., 
dispatched by Inland Post from all the Post-offices in India at a Rate of Half an Anna the Quarter Tolali on 
Letters, Law-papers, &c., sent to Distances not exceeding 109 Miles, and an Anna the Half Tolah on all other 
Letters, Law-papers, &c., with an ascending Scale of Half a Tolah, 1 Tolah, 1 J Tolah, 2 Tolahs, and afterwards by 
Tolahs. 



Bengal. 

North, weatern 
Provinces. 

Madnu. 

Bombay. 

Total. 


Rs. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. ^ a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Letters . 

11799 6 - 

18464 13 6 

11181 13 - 

8012 15 - 

49468 16 6 

Law-papers, Ac. - 

350 6 - 

65 2 - 

275 10 - 

86 12 - 

767 14 - 

Total for Four Weeks - - 

•12149 12 - 

18619 14 6 

11457 7 - 

8090 11 - 

00330 18 6 

Letters . 

168818 4 A 

240702 6 10 

146762 14 7 

104464 6 ^ 

1 044733 16 6 

Law-pap^rs> Ac. - 

4607 6 2 

718 9 6 

3592 15 6 

1130 18 7 

lODOO IS 0 

Total for One Year - - - 

' 1A8380 10 R 

241421 - 4 

149356 14 1 

106086 8 4 

864743 13 6 


Cml BeadoHy Commissioner. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION, &0/IN INDIA. 
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Appendix (A.), No, 10. 


Return of the actual Weighment of Letters and Newspapers at the Calcutta Genei%l Post-office, showing the 
Difference between their Chargeable and Actual Weights. 


Leltert: 





Number of Covers. 

Chargeable Wright. 

Actual Weight, 

DiSereoee. 

IHifiHrenoe per Cent. 

_ 
















Not exeeedijif; tolah - 






40411 



10102} 


7119} - 

2963 



m 

F 






23299 



23299 


11773} - 

11525} 




» H » - 






1569 



2363^ 


1964 

- 38»} 



16} 

2 






699 



1198 


1052} - 

145} 



12 







277 



697^ 


618} - 

79 




tt n ” 

Above - 2| ♦, * * 






503 



3C534 


1 - 3433} . 

219} 



6 

Ncwajyapen : 











i 





Not exceeding 3^ toIahR 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

277.16 

- 

- 

97072^ 

- 

! . 70552} - 

- 26520} 

. 

- 

27} 

»f 6 n - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2242 

> 

- 

13452 

- 

1 - 10363 

3089 

. 

.. 

23 

» » » - 

• 

. 

. 


- 

1142 

. 

. 

10278 

> 

i - 7764 

2514 

. 

. 

24} 

Above - 9 „ - 

* 

" 

" 

- ^ 

■ 

473 

* 

" 

5676 

" 

i - 4947} - 

728} 

" 

• 

12} 




Cecil fleadon, Comminiooer. 


Appendix (A.), No. 11. 


Statement of the Number, Cliargeable Weight, and estimated Actual Weight of all Covkrs dispatched by Inland 
Post from all the Post-offices of Iridia in a Period of Four Weeks; showing also the proportionate Number 
and Weight, and the average Weight of each Description of Cover. 


DESCRIPTION, 

Numiier of 
Covers. 

Per Centoge. 

Chargeahle 
Weight 
of Covers. 

Per 

Coutage. 


Pci- 

Centage. 

Average 
Weight of 
each Cover. 

4 

Chargeable Lelteru •• 












Bengal « . . 





178372 

63'94 

92826} 

22*01 

58569 

1813 


Nurtli-west Provincea 


_ 

• 


299639 

63*74 

1268621 

21 *80 

83125 

18*63 


Madras . . - 



, 


192976 1 

68*51 

79981} 

26*49 

61502 

22-69 


Bombay - . - 

- ‘ 

■ 

- 


104375 ' 

52*63 

67603} 

17*53 

43192 

14-49 , 






i 77f>‘:62 

03*69 

367374} 

21*75 

236388 

18*25 

‘304 

IHtlc Luw-jmpert .• 

. 











Bengal - - . 


. 

_ 


.134 

■12 

2735 

•65 

2212 

•68 


North-west Pruvtucea 

. 




74 

•01 

421^ 

•07 

32.1 

•07 


Madras . - • 





366 

•13 

2082 

•69 

1630 

•71 


Bombay - - . 


• 

* 


98 

*05 

671 

•17 

537 

•18 






1 872 

•07 

6909i 

•35 

4702 

■36 

5*392 

Ditto Nempaper$: 




1 

1 








Bengal . - . 





27985 

10*03 

108594} 

25-75 

80040 

24*77 


North-west Provinces 



. 

1 

28.123 

6 03 

102315} 

17*66 

74820 

16*77 


Madras 


. 

_ 

1 

18381 

6*53 

765.54 

25*03 

56330 

24*67 


Bombay ... 

- 

- 

- 

i 

32067 

1617 

141860 

36*77 

106613 

36*76 






1 106756 

8*68 

428324 

26*36 

317703 

24*53 

2’975 

Free and Service Leiieri: 











Bengal ... 


, 



66030 

2439 

179979 

42‘68 

151441 

46*87 


North-west Proviuees 

. 

. 



137920. 

99*34 

329463 

56*85 

272003 

60-96 


Madeps ♦ - . . 

. 




68234 

24-22 

136517 

44*89 

111991 

49*13 


BomMy ... 

- 

- 

- 


59773 

3014 

163780 

43-46 

138746 

46-54 






333957 

27 17 

808739 ' 

47-88 

674181 

62*04 

2-018 

Ditto Oazettei: 












Bengal ... 


• 



4249 

1*62 

37544 

8*91 

30848 

g-65 


NorthMIsest Provinces 

. 

. 

. 


4109 

•87 

20501 

3*54 

15932 

.1*67 


Madras ... 

• 

. 

. 


1709 

tei 

8751} 

2-90 

6573 

2*90 


Bombay - - - 

- 

- 

- 


2002 

1*01 

11836} 

3 07 

9030 

3*03 






1 12069 

•99 

786.13 

4*66 

62383 

4*82 

5168 

^ TbtuDKTeeert 






1 

1 











270970 

1 100* 

421679} 

100* 

.123110 

100- 


Noi^*wett Provinces » 



• 


470065 

100* 

679563} 

100* 

446203 

100* 


Madras . - . 



. 


281666 

100- 

301686 

100* 

227926 

1 100- 


Bombay - ■ ’ 

- 

- 

- 


198315 

« 

100- 

385761} 

100- 

298118 

i 100* 






1939016 1 

100* 

1688880 

100* 

1205367 

100 

1*053 


Cml Beadom. CemmiNioiwr. 
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■s 

Appendix (A.)f No. 12. 


Statement of the Actual Charges of the Post-office in India (exclusive of those debitable to Passenger and 
Bullock Train Establishments), for One Year; distinguishing between Cost of Receipt and Distribation, Cost of 
Inland Transit, and Miscellaneous Charges. 


HEAD OF CHARGE. 

Receipt and 
Distribution. 

Inland Transit. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

1. Balamts, 


i2.v. 

a. 

P- 

Its. 

a. 

P- 

Rs, a, p. 

St. 

a. 

P' 

Bengal. 

- 

54202 

6 

0 

- 



. - - 

54202 

6 

9 

North-west Provinces - - - 

- 

72450 

2 

10 

- 



. 

72450 

2 

10 

Madras. 

- 

45524 

15 

10 

- 



- 

45524 

15 

10 

Bombay. 

- 

65034 

13 

6 




- 

55034 

13 

6 

Total - - 

- 

227218 

6 

11 

- 



- *»! 

•227218 

0 

11 

2. Office Estahlishment, 









* 



Bengal. 

- 

115182 

ti 

6 

- 


. 

10263 2 - 

125395 

5 

6 

Norui-west Provinces - - - 

- 

117454 

3 

4 

- 


- 

- 

117454 

8 

4 

Madras - - - - * 

- 

108405 

4 

1 

- 


- 

0676 - - 

114081 

4 

1 

Bombay. 

- 

53483 

12 

3 

- 


- 

7224 - - 

60707 

12 

3 

Total* - - 

- 

394475 

7 

2 

- 


- 

23183 2 - 

417636 

0 

2 

3. Office Contingendes. 












Bengal . 

- 

37909 

1 

7 

- 


- 

. - - ^ 

37909 

1 

7 

Norm-west Provinces - - - 

- 

37496 

0 

7 

- 


- 

- 

37496 

2 

7 

Madras - - - - - ' 

- 

17821 

1 

2 

- 


- 

- 

17821 

1 

2 

Bombay ----- 

- 

11066 

15 

6 

- 


- 

- 

11006 

15 

6 

Total - - 

- 

104293 

4 

10 



1 

- 

104203 

4 

10 

4. Pay of Runners, 







* 

« 




Bengal . 

. 



. 

204030 

15 

1 

. 

204980 

15 

1 

North-west Provinces - - - 

- 

. 


- 

238001 

4 

6 j 

- - . 

238061 

4 

6 

Madras .. 

- 

- 


- 

105839 

15 

5 

- 

195830 

15 

5 

Bombay . 


- 


- 

140483 


1 1 

1 

- 

140483 

1 

1 

Total - - 

- 

- 


- 

779315 

4 

1 


770315 

4 

1 

r>. Mail Carts and Mounted Dawksy 



1 




__ 




including Cost of Panwell 











Steamer, 












Bengal . 


- 


- 

64858 

- 

- 

- 

64868 

- 

- 

North-west Provinces - - - 

- : 

- 


- i 

144122 

4 

4 

- 

144122 

4 

4 

Madras . 

. < 

— 


1 



— 



Bombay ----- 

- 

- 


- 

131720 

3 

- 

- 

137126 

8 

- 

Total - - 

* 

- 


- 

330700 

7 

4 

- i 

380700 

7 

4 

. 6. Transit Contingencies, 





1 







Bengal . 

- 

. 


- 

«I8716 

1 

2 

. 

18710 1 

2 

North-west Provinces - - - 

- 

- - 


- 

11273 

6 

2 

- 

11273 

6 

2 

Madras . 

- 

- 


- 

16767 

13 

1 

- 

15767 

18 

1 

Bombay . 

- 

! ’ * 


- 

14018 

2 

1 


14016 

2 

1 ; 

Total - - 

- 

- ■ • 


- 

59776 

6 

6 

- 

697A 

6 

6 

fBengal . - - - 


207243 

11 

10 

278505 


n 

F 

10268 2 - 

496011 

14 

1 

Carried jNorfli-wirft Provinces 

- 

227406 

8 

9 

393456 

25 

- 

- 

620668 

7 

9 

up 1 Madras - - - - 


171(751 

6 

1 

211607 

12 

6 

5676 - - 

869035 

1 

7 

iBombay . . > - 

- 

119585 

9 

3 

266221 

6 

0 

7224 - - 

418080 

15 

5 

Total - - 

- 

723987 


11 

1160701 

1 

n 

23168 2 - 

1016941 

6 

10 
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HEAD OF CHAHGE. 

Receipt end 
DivtritmtioA. 

Inlend Traneit. 

Miseelkneous. 

Total. 



Bs. a. 

P* 

Its. a. 

P- 

Rt. 

P- 

Bs. a. 

p- 

r Bengal » 


ll 

10 

278605 - 

3 

10268 2 


496011 11 

t 

Brought] North-west Provinces 

M * 

237406 8 

9 

898456 15 

- 

- 

- ■ 

fn<%e» 7 

9 

up 1 Madras 

. 

171751 6 

1 

211607 12 

6 

5676 V- 

- 

889060 I 

7 

iBombay 

- 

119585 9 

3 

286221 6 

2 

7284 - 

- 

413U30 1C 

;s 

5 

Total 


725987 2 

ir 

1169791 1 

11 

23163 2 

- 

1918941 *6 : 

10 

7. Gratuity tQ Captains. 










Bengal - - . - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

5326 6 

8 

6326 6 

8 

Norm-west Provinces - 

- 

— 


— 




— 


Madras • - - - 


- 

- 

- 

- 

2414 15 


24 U 15 


Bombay - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1429 4 

- 

1429 4 

- 

^ Total 

(• 

» 

. - . 

- % - 

- 

- 

- 

0170 9 

8 

9170 9 

8 

fl. KuracJiee Contract. 










Bombay - . - - 

- 

- 


- 

- 

05000 - 

- 

65000 - 

- 

9. Banghies. 










Bengal - 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

34217 3 

11 

34817 3 

11 

North-west Provinces - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16119 9 

7 

16119 9 

7 

Madras - - - - 

. 

- 

• 

- 

- 

36083 14 

2 

36083 14 

2 

Bombay . - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20000 - 

- 

20000 - 

- 

Total 

... 

i 

- 


- 

106420 11 

8 

106420 11 

8 

10. Boopresses. 










1 

1 

1 

1 

ti 

g 

. 


. 

. 


5568 13 

- 

55GB 13 


NorUi-west Provinces - 

. 

. 

- 

- 


48 - 

- 

48 - 

- 

Madras . - . ^ 

. 

. 

- 

- 


1100 7 

3 ' 

1100 7 

a 

Bombay - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


2901 12 

6 ' 

2961 12 


Total 

- . 

- 

- 

- 


0079 - 

D 

9679 - 

9 

11 , Pensions. 


i 








• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

§ 

n 

• 

. • 

- 

- 

- 

5190 2 

5 

5199 2 

6 

North-west Provinces - 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2361 13 

4 

2-261 13 

4 

Madras . - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1003 2 

8 

1003 2 

8 

Bombay - - . . 

- 

— 


— 




— 


Total 

. - - 

i 

1 

- 

- 

- 

8464 2 

6 . 

8464 2 

5 

TotaL 










Ben^l 


207^143 11 

10 

278505 - 

3 

00574 12 

- 

646323 8 

1 

North-west Provinces - 


227400 8 

9 

393456 15 

- 

18429 6 

11 

639292 14 

a 

Madras • • 

. 

171761 5 

1 

211007 12 

6 

46278 7 

1 

429637 8 

8 

Bombay . - . - 

- 

110585 9 

8 

286221 6 

2 

96615 - 

6 

5024*21 15 

11 

OuAKD Total - - 

p 

726087 3 

11 

1169791 1 

11 

221897 10 

6 

2117676 16 

4 

Per^Centage. 








‘ 


Bon^ .... 


87-93 


60-98 


11-09 


100* . 


North-west Provinces - 


85-57 


61*66 


2*88 


100* 


Madras - - . 

- 

39^98 


49*25 


10-77 


100- 


Bombay • - - 

- 

23*78 


56-94 


19*28 


100* 


India . , 

% 

- 

34 '$9 

55-23 

10*48 

ido* 


Cedi Beadon^ Commw/hner* 


p 
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Appendix (A.)i No. 13. 


Statement of the Estimated Number and Actual Weight of Chargeable and Service Covers dispatched by Inland 
Post from all the Post-ofHces of India in One Year, and the Average Cost of receiving and distributing and of 
conveying each Description of Cover. 


-- 

K umber 

of Letters. 

Per- 

Gintagc. 

Actual 
Weight in 

Tolabs. 

Per¬ 

centage. 

Annual Cnat 
of 

Distribution, 
chargeable on 
Tale. 

Average 
Coat of 
distribut¬ 
ing each 
Cover. 

Annual Coat 
of 

Conveyance, 
chargeable on 
Weight. 

Average 
Cost of 
conveying 
each 
Cover. 

Total 
Cost of 
each 
Cover. 

Chargeable Lettera aiidl 
Law-papers - -J 

Ditto - Newspapers ' 
Free and Service Covers 

10118763 

1301640 

4r)U)6i>6 

a'MO 

8*69 
281 ft 

“T- 

3142770 

4141484 
9601036 1 

1861 

2452 

60-87 

Its, a. p. 

468ft34 - - 

03088 - 
204306 - - 

4 

Annas. 

•726 

•726 

•726 

Re. a, p. 
217608 - - 

286833 - - 
0G6200 - - 

Annas, 

•3442 

3*2977 

2*3607 

P0602 

4*0227 

3-0847 


16021000 

100- 

1 

1608ft80!) 

100' 

726087 - - 

*726 

nmoi - - 

.1-1682 

1-8932 


Cecil Beadon, Commissioner, 


Appendix (A.), No. 14. 


Statement the Number and Proportion of Paid and Unpaid Cliargoable Leters of each Weight dispatched 
by Iniand Post from all the Post-ofiices in India, in a Period of Four Weeks. 


Bengal ------ 

North-west Provinces - - - 

Madras ------ 

Bombay. 

1 Not exceeding | Tulah. 

Not exceeding 1 Toluh. 

Exceeding 1 Tolah. 

Totai. 

Paid. 

Piipaia. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

6108ft 

80040 

87120 

102ft2 

74008 

3 040-10 
70.*>9R 
46301 

22787 

28101 

21018 

10700 

2478.3 
20260 
.10002 
20.34f» ^ 

2876 

3t)50 

1040 

2066 

2833 

2608 

1038 

2766 

70748 

112781 

110078 

29013 

101624 

180868 

82208 

74402 

235007 

364007 

83302 

82041 

11721 

0104 

330120 

446242 

y 

680104 

76-08 per cent. 

1G6343 

21-82 per cent. 

20016 

2*70 per cent. 

776362 


Cecil Beadon, CommiBsioner. 


Appendix (A.), No. 15. 


Statement of the Number and Proportion of Chargeable Letters dispatched by Inland Post to each Chargeable 
Distance from all the Post-offices in India, in a Period of Four Weeks. 



Not exceeding 
100 Miles. 

Not exceeding 
200 Miles, 

s 

Not exceeding 
300 Milos. ' 

Above 

300 Miles. 

Total. 

Bengal ------- - 

79030 

43701 

16642 1 

39009 

178872 

North-west Provinces. 

114012 

79683 

36319 

69726 

299630 

Madras 

80316 

42769 

27645 

33246 

192976 

Bombay - - - - - - " 

39637 

L 1 

21401 

9826 

63162 

.. . 

104376 

Total for 28 Days ---- 

322206 * 

187004 

00331 

176132 

#76362 

Total for One Year - - - 

1201346 

2446662 

1177630 

228^70 

10107307 

Per-centago. 

. 41-67 

24-19 

11-66 

22*69 

100* 


Cwil Beadon, Coumissioiisr. 


. . . . 
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posTAi* m india. 

Appendix (A.)f No. 16. 


RBTnBN of the Number of Paid and Bearing Native and European LsTTBue dispatched hy Inland Post, an 
One Week, from certain Post-offices in tlie Bengal Presidency. 


NAMES OF POST-OFFICES. 


EUROPEAN. 


Paid. 


Calcutta Goneml Post-office 
Dacca . • - - 

Patna - - - - 

Berhampore - - - 

Chittagong - - - - 

' Benares - - - - 

Mircapore - - - - 

Nagpore . - - - 

Lucknow - - - - 

Lahore - - - - 

Moolton - - - - 

Cawnpore - - - ' - 

Bliaugulpore - - - 

Xndow - 

Gwalior . • - - 

Hooghly . - - . 

Buruwan - - . - 

Jypore - - - - 

Wuzeerabad - - - 

Peslmwur - - - - 

Tirhoot - - • - 

Delhi - - - - 

Laadoor - ' - 

Cutwa , - - - 

Culnah - - - - 

Nalciiitty - - - - 

Sorajgunge - - - - 

Jeaguiige - - - - 

Chanderuagore - - - 

Sasiioram - - - - 

Borh. 

Shekoabod - - - 

Futtehpore - - - 

Hatross - - - - 

Rewaree - - - - 

Oogoin - - - - 

Rutlam - - - - 

Chunar - - - - 

Kewa - - - - 


Total - - - 


2303 

308 

iur» 

214 

61 

4B7 

213 

06 

286 

470 

134 

43 

114 

151 

153 

15 

480 

177 

201 

340 

414 

5 

33 


40 

2 

107 


13 
3 
2B 
, 6 


3 

84 


8061 


Bearing. 


110 

23 

133 

18 

115 

55 

8 

71 

227 

36 

320 

45 

1.3 

86 

63 

28 

7 

126 

65 

45 

544 

125 

18 

15 


20 

7il 


20 


5683 


NATIVE. 


Paid. 


2328' 
513 
413 
276 
^ 191 
* 820 
022 
403 
(;53 
17» 
10 
735 
106 
273 
513 
176 
141 
634 
46 
41 
218 
809 
29 
213 

84 
37 

85 
204 
120 

39 

57 

123 

94 

69 

183 

86 
72 
.35 
50 


11794 


W 

Bearing. 


6100 

399 

1045 

456 

91 

1665 

1396 

55 

1510 

896 

127 

2271 

226 

256 

151 

715 

480 

43 

5(M 

258 

334 

3145 

97 

214 

212 

55 

0 (» 

463 

06 

69 

62 

375 

247 

J088 

235 

im 

30 

94 

27 


24745 


TOTAL 


Paid. 


4601 

821 

678 

41^1 

252 

1107 

1135 

461» 

939 

648 
136 

1472 

239 

3J6 

627 

327 

294 

649 
532 
218 
419 

1158 

443 

218 

117 

37 

125 

206 

235 

39 

62 

130 

07 

97 

188 

86 

75 

119 

58 

]9a55 


Bearing. 


8452 

509 

1068 

589 

110 

1780 

1451 

63 
1681 
1123 

163 

2591 

271 

269 

237 

768 

508 

50 

690 

823 

379 

3689 

222 

232 

227 

55 

100 

463 

165 

69 

64 
383 
247 

1093 

235 , 

38 

30 

114 

27 


30428 


Cedi BmdoUf Commissioner. 


Appendix (A.), No. 17. 


Statement of the Number of, and Nominal Postage on, Free and Service Letters and Gazettes dispatched 
by Inland Post from all the Post-offices of India, in a Period of 28 Days, with a Calculation of the same for 
One Year. * 


NAME OF PRESIDENCY. 

NLt exceeding 

IS Tolahe. 

Above 

12 Teiahe. 

Tor A L. 

Nominal Pottage. 

Bemml - 

Nm^-wcst Provinces 

60363 

2916 

72279 

Rh, a. p» 
44827 7 0 

1.%0S0 

3870 

142029 

74890 4 6 

Madras - 

68711 

1232 

69943 

32202 1 - 

Bombay - -- -- -- - - 

5994J 

1834 

61776 

37640 6 - 

Total for 28 Days - - - 

336674 

9352 

340026 

189569 2 - 

Bengal 

Nom-trost Provinces - - - - 

904190 

38012 

942208 

584358 1 2 

1807519 

' 43030 

1851449 

9/6248. 4 11 

Madraa - .. 

895697 

16060 

911757 

419776 14 2 

Bombay - -- -- -- -- 

781374 

23908 

805282 

490785 10 10 

Total for Ohe Veur - . - 

4388786 

121010 

4610606 

0471160 16 1 


Cecil Bmdm^ Commissioner. 


87 . ^ P 4 
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Appendix (A.)^ No, 16. 


Aetitrn of the EOTAnusBiAByT maintpitned in connexitm t?ith the Nizamut Dawk between 
^ CaUmttd and Mo^ahedahad, 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

10 

10 

8 

12 

12 

9 

5 

5 

4 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

3 

7 

7 

4 

4 

4 

8 

7 

7 

4 

4 

4 

3 

11 

11 

6 

4 

4 

3 

7 

7 

4 

4 

4 

3 

0 

- 

10 




6 

6 

4 

0 

- 

10 

1 

1 

- 

4 

4 

.3 

9 

- 

10 

4 

4 

3 

7 

7 

4 

4 

4 

3 

7 

* 7 

4 

4 

4 

3 

12 

12 

9 

11 

11 

8 

12 

12 

9 


Sudder Chowhee Moorskedahad ; 
I Moonshce - « - . - 
3 llurkarahs at Rs. 4. 4. 3. - 


Chowkee Bhauhdah: 

1 ITddahdar .. 

3 Runners,.S at Rt,U, 14* 10 * and 1 at Us. 10 . 7. 

Chomkee Baudpore: 

1 XJddahdar . 

2 Runners at 8 . 11 . 8 . 


Ckowkee Koolharidh: 

1 Uddahdar - - - 

3 Runners at/2«. 3. 11 . B* 


Ckowkee Khooshalpoor: 

1 Uddahdar. 

3, 3 Runners at R$. 8 . 8 . 3. and 1 Manjee at lis. 5. 6 . 4. - 

Chowkee Baultallee ; 

1 Uddahdar. 

2 Runners at i?#, 3. 11 . 8 .. 


Chowkee Kotnnrewah : 

1 Uddahdar. 

3 Runners, 2 at Ji#. 3. 14. 10 , and 1 at JRtf.3. 3. 3. - 

Chowkee Mirmpore: 

1 Uddahdar., - 

8 Runners, 3 at J?s.3. 14. lo. and 1 at J2/J.3. 3. 2 . - 
1 Manjee.. - 

Ciwwkee Jnchoorcdi: 

1 Uddahdar -. 

3 Runners, 3 at /{s.3. 14. 10 . and 1 at Rs. 3. 3. 3. 

Chowkee Nawah Sarai ; 

1 Uddahdar.- - 

2 Runners at B«. 3. 11 . 8 .. 


Chowkee IfoogUc: 

1 Uddahdar - 

2 Runners at Bn. 3. 11 . 8 . 


Chowkee Nawabgunje: 

1 Uddahdar.- 

8 , 2 Runners at Us. 4. 4. 3. and 1 Manjee at Us. 4. 4. 3. - 

Chorehee ChUpoor: 

} Moonshee.. 

8 Runners at Rs. 4. 4. 3.. 


Total - - Company*s Rupees 
Memorandum. 


Rs. a. p. 

23 7 6 

18 18 7 

11 U 7 

11 11 7 

15 15 a 

11 a 7 

13 6 1 

10 8 2 

13 15 1 

\ 

a a 7 

a a 7 

17 1 - 

34 8 6 


107 4 7 


Tlie usual time occupied in the transit of thel^izunat Dawk between Moorshedabad fXid Oalcottoi 50 |o 50 ho ^^ 
Average number ojflettem and, parcels coimfUkl in the course of a montJi: 'v. 

Downwnms^' 878 ditto and 25 ditto. 


MoorshedabaA t 
f8 September 


(True copjr.) 


(signed) Mirm My Khan. 

Cecil Beadon, Oommissioncr. 


4 






















Returtt of the Number, Weight and Po9tage'^Ci&irain»]> eaid to have been ppeted iaitd retsehred at tlie 


Post-offices of Jj^arodOf Kair^y ^hrneMad, iViofom add 

November 1860'/' ' '''•■•••'■ ■' /'■ 


ietb 


RECEIVED. 


deSpatcsei). 



Baroda 

Kaira 

Akmedabad 
Bholera - 
Bhownuggur 


(True copy.) 


Rr. a« p# 
244 » - 
77 11 0 
1121 2 ^ 
m 15 0 
an 14 - 


(signed) G. HarrUoUf Postmaster in Guzerat. 

Cecil Beadon^ Commissioner. 


2477 

JLMa (4* £^9 

279 13 - 

1263 

24290 

21891 

274J 

100 9 - 

211 

1584 

2221 

sisqI 

1400 7 6 

2055 

01978 

0311 

n2o| 

179 5 6 

062 

14727 

1194i 

essf 

49 - - 

417 

6024 1 

6471 

9G74i 

1 

2009 8 - 

1 

6228 

108003 ^ 

966Si 


' Appendix (A.), No. 20, 

Statbment, showing the Weight of Banght Parcels carried in tlic Mail Cart from ^Vyghur P0t-otffi6c to the 

following Stations, during the Month of January 1651. 


Weight of 
Banghy Parcel 



Weight of 
Banghy Parcel 
Mkrrit^d in Mail Cal 
for Agra. 


Md, it, C, 

- 1 8 

- 5 - 




by mail cart, along with the mall. 

- - ditto. 

by carriage dawk, with traveller, 
by mail cart, along Witb the mail 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. . 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto, 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

by special mail cart. 

by mail oai^l;, along with the miul 

- - ditto, 

- - ditto, 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. s'; 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto. 

- - dkto. 

- - didio. ^ 

- - ^to. ^ 

- - ditto. 

- - ditto, 

- *. ditto, , 

- - ditto. 

- . c^. 

by (i^peoial trutdc.' a . . 
bX^^oart, idong wdth ffia math 
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Appendix (4*)> No. 21. 


Mbmorani>um of the Weight of Banoby Parcels despatched froin and received at the Jfi^efiare# 
^ Post-offiee in the Mail Gart> daring the Month of January laoa^ . 



• TEAR. 

\ 

. 1 

DATE. 

1 


RECEIPT. 


January 1851 - 


i 

1 

MtL e. 
- 7 

c. 

10 

Md. 

s, 

14 

C. 

8 


w 


2 

— 

80 

4 

— 

27 

2 


«» “ 

- 

1 9 

1 

21 

1 

- 

23 

13 




4 

3 

6 

1 

- 

31 

12 


ff 


5 

- 

5 

0 

- 

17 

12 




C 

1 

32 

10 

- 

35 

15 


9> * 


7 

- 

38 

8 

1 

6 

4 / 




8 

- 

16 

13 

1 

4 

8 




9 

1 

28 

4 

1 

22 

12 




10 

2 

2 

14 

- 

36 

0 




li 

0 

35 

7 

— 

27 

11 


>f 


13 

- no 

despatch - 

- 

30 

12 




13 

1 

17 

6 

— 

30 

11 


ir * 

' - 1 

14 

— 

17 

14 

- 

18 

4 


>» * 

- I 

15 

- 

- 

14 

- 

19 

2 


»9 * 


16 

1 

16 

7 

— 

18 

1 


*> • 


17 

• no 

despatch ^ 

- 

15 

•8 




18 

— 

16 

11 

I 

13 

8 


ff 


19 

1 

3 

4 

- 

21 

3 


» * 


20 

1 

1 

7 

— 

23 

14 


ff 


21 

1 

6 

5 

— 

20 

6 


»> * 


22 

1 

15 

7 

- 

19 

10 


99 


23 

2 

6 

15 

- 

11 

- 


99 


24 

1 

33 

4 

1 

12 

3 


99 


25 

1 

39 

10 

- 

31 

7 


99 • • 


26 

1 

33 

4 

— 

29 

5 


99 


27 

3 

21 

3 

- 

38 

3 


99 


28 

2 

19 

11 

- 

8 

3 


99 


29 

1 - 

37 

8 

- 

10 

13 


99 


30 

— 

0 

- 


10 

12 


99 



. 1 

28 

0 


36 

4 


Benares, Post-office, 0 February 1851. 2). JSPwtfe?*, Postmaster. 


Appendix (A.), No, 22. 


Actual Recbitts of die General and Subordinate Post-offices in the Bengal Presidency, 
for Twelve Years ending with 1846-40. 


YEARS. 

Poatage oa LcfcterB, Ac. 

PcMtAge 
on Buighien, 

Fium. 

Rent. 

Tctal. 

Ship. 

Inlund. 


Be. 

jRs. 

R». 

• ^ 

Be, 

Ih. 


JR*- 

1837-88 - 

74315 

458050 

. 57099 

C707 



3M171 

1838-39 - 

72084 

477406 

50139 

5651 



605380 

1839-40 - 

67428 

420526 

51712 

7501 



5i}625T 

1840-41 - 

74«77 

420113 

58364 

15161 



hssatss 

1841-42 - 

iKl499 

456903 

60835 

9154 



%l7aM 

l8‘42-43 - r 

' mmi 

<1461949 

i .. 55483 

10609 ] 


m 

■BWOTS . 

18'43-44 ..r . 

1051 so 

464628 

. 52670 

12146 


J ' 

m 


1844—45 

■ iliW ’ 

■^464592 

! 50964 

17900 i 




]t-846-4^ ■ i 

78528 , 

; 480116 

j 47538 

33604 < 

83 


SMOOS 

/l84‘6--47 - - i 

07600 

*■ 420011 

L 46608 

- 

! 32 


633340 

1847-48 - 

0«73« . 

ft 401865 

i ‘ raA‘I537 . 

1478 1 

32 


618136 

1848-49 - 

65705 

385504 

s' 

1 41408 

2944 1 

- 

1 

460606' 

Total , 

ooeosA- 


1 .013402.. . 


128 

6871766 




CecU Beadon, Commissiotfer-' 








• POSTA%.CJC>3^|flJ|!fpWI3f:i^,^ _ 
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Appendix (A.), No. 23. 


Actual CuAuass of the Creneral and Sabovdivittte PoiT«omcfiB in the Presidency, 

ibr Tirclvc Yean ending with 1B48-49* 


YEARS. 

Bftlsriei and 
■ Establiahment. 

Cemtingeneiea. 

Peiuii<u». 

Totai.. 




Ms. 

Ms. 

Ms. 

Ms. 

1887-38 



477708 

68914 

60 

646772 

1838-39 



476475 

46590 

78 

524143 

1880-40 



426705 

44852 

88 

471145 

1840-41 



447026 

53639 

307 

500972 

1841-42 



460636 

90612 

300 

051548 

1842-43 



477225 

72989 

815 

650529 

1843-44 



483527 

90036 

308 

588771 

1844-45 



482940 

103884 

1082 

687906 

1845-46 



460894 

98447 

6276 

584616 

1840-47 



503475 

, 78827 

6771 

688073 

1847-48 



469228 

75799 

5880 

650857 

1848-40 



466327 

74797 

5190 

546323 

Total - 

- 

Re. 

5651256 

1 

910786 

24113 

6686165 


Cedi Beadon, Commissioneir. 


Appendix (A.), No. 24. 


Actual Receipts of the Subordinate Post-oppices of tlie^North-wostem Provinces, for Thirteen Years, 

or from 1837-38 to 1849-50. 


YEARS. 

Inland Poatase 

00 Letters, &c. 


Fioea. 

•Sjf 

ii 

Sale of OM 
Records. 

it 

11 

A 

1 

1 

Van and Palkee 
Carriage Depart, 
meat. 

'S 

ii 

1 i 

I ^ 

* 

1 

s 

i 

! • • 
1 

1 Total. 

i 


Ms. 

m 

Rs. 

m. 

Ms. 

JRs. 

Ms. 

Ms. 

Ms. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

1887-38 

276780 

22952 

2439 

368 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

3U254f^ 

1888—39 • 

301491 

36090 

1446 

3017 

- 

- 

- - 


- 


- 

342044 

1839-40 

305358 

41036 

1554 

3535 

91 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

- - 

35 

352511 

1840-41 

345704 

48671 

1814 

538 

113 

- 


- 

- 



396995 

1841-42 - 

375433 

67505 

2290 

]005 

49 

- 

- - 

- 

. 


. 

437182 

1842-43 - 

403175 

63484 

I 2176 

1030 

140 

- 

723 

- 

" 


276 

471903 

1843-44 

440807 

80506 

2003 

207 

525 

685 

220 

11259 


- - 

24 

1 53.5736 

1844-45 

460268 

926B7 

1912 

9088 

67 

157] 

• « 

24237 

! - 

- - 

106 

589921 

1845-46 - 

S0S376 

100885 

1384 

14249 

280 

1 1771 

- - 

48507 

4589 

183 

- 

674373 

1846-47 - 

678104 

101786 

1206 

6798 

- 

! . 

- - 

78527 

13506 

577 

302 

775813 

1847-48 - 

546577 

06571 

1489 

2570 

- 

- 

- ,• 

102672 

50746 

- • 

102 

802727 

1848-49 - 

562276 

108407 

1214 

2858 

• 

• 

• - 

108225 

130988 

70 

- 

! 9J4125 

1849-50 - 

540456 

106641 

1846 

1382 

431 

- 

- - 

116661 

16240B 

156 

8632 

937172 

Total - Ms. 

5635594 

957165 

S3883 

48445 

1686 

4027 

943 

490088 

302207 

986 

0542 

7533055 


(signed) C. Grants Accountant, N.' W. P. 
(True copy) CeeU Beadanf Commissioner. 


a a 


87 
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PAPERS RELAmNG*'to THE ' 

II I .. . ... 

Appendix (A.}» No. 2 &. 


AcTOAt CitAiiaiis of the General and Subordinate PosT^oFrioB* of the North»ire»tern Province* for Thirteea Year*, 

or fiem i887-as to 1849-60. 


YEARS. 

Salaries 

and 

EatabHabment 

ContingeO' 

eiea. 

Savioga 

Refunded. 

Finea 

Refunded. 

Tbefta 

Written 

off. 

Embezale- 

menta 

Written off. 

Aliscella- 

neona 

Iteina 

Written off. 

Van andPalkee 

Carriage 

Dcpactment. 

Bullock Train 

Department. 

Penuone. 

Total. 


Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Bs. 

Re. 

■ 

He. 

1887*38 

249607 

16247 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2216 

- 

- 

- 

267070 

1838-39 

242531 

17725 

- 

- 


130 

- 

- - . 

. - . 

• 

260386 

1839-40 

334444 

32442 

- 

10 

129 

- 

- 

. . - 

- 

• 

367025 

1840-41 

394560 

29187 

- 

332 

- 

- 

- 

- . . 

. - 

703 ^ 

424791 

1841-42 

406659 

44.362 

8 

108 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- - - 

506 

451670 

1842-43 

4322.33 

58707 

545 


• 

1734 


. . . 

. . 

99 

493318 

1843-44 

485222 

45561 

- 


507 

- 

106 

10398 

- - - 

no 

' 541904 

1844-43 

1 

498515 

45313 

- 


- 

- 

37 

23069 

. . . 

263 

567197 

1845-46 

543786 

48630 

20 


- 

- 

- 

33842 

4811 

949 

632036 

1846-47 

508663 

46081 

3 


216 

1730 

- 

44775 

17886 

1440 

711024 

1647-48 

591616 

44048 

- 


- 

9433 

14 

5I8U5 

48573 

1326 

746717 

1648-49 

556167 

62078 

- 

83 

116 

- 

• 

42681 

107903 

968 

789996 

1849-50 

592151 

44875 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

42314 

138300 

2261 

819903 

Total - - Jle. 

5926293 

1 

1 554276 

1 

576 

533 

960 

13027 

2391 

248864 

317473 

8627 

707304S 


(signed) C. Grantf Accountant, N. W. Provinces. 
(True copy.) Cecil JSeadon, CominisBioncr. 


Appendix (A.), No. 26. 


»TATEUBVT of RECEIPTS and Disbuesements in ih% Madras General and Subordinate Post-offices from 1839-40 to 1848-49. 


YEARS. 

COLLECTIONS. 

Totai- 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Tota l» 

CoUecHona 

exceeding 

the 

Disbursements. 

Disbursements 

exceeding 

the 

Collectiont. 

Madras. 

Subordi nate 
Stations. 

Madras. 

Subftrdi nate 
Stations. 



Re. 

a. 

P* 

Re. a. 

F- 

Re. 

a. 

P' 

Re. 

a. 

P* 

Re. 

a. 

P- 

Re. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a, p. 

Re. a. p. 

Omoial Y'ear 1639-40 . 

83073 

3 

6 

,244315 3 

10 

327388 

7 

4 

69615 

16 

9 

312138 

10 

6 

381754 

10 

3 


54366 2 11 

H 

1840-41 - 

69283 

14 

.3 

238263 12 

3 

327547 

10 

6 

73924 

1 

- 

331 I 52 

3 

8 

395076 

4 

8 


67528 10 S 


1841-42 - 

94607 

6 

10 

257841 4 

9 

352448 n 

7 

70406 

13 

7 

331314 

12 

5 

401721 

10 


• • . 

49272 14 5 

*1 

1842-43 - 

104511 

8 

3 

273609 8 

9 

378121 

1 

- 

71742 

14 

11 

331002 

4 

5 

402745 

3 

4 

1 

• * » 

1 

24624 2 4 

t* 

IS43>44 - 

107012 

2 

n 

293600 13 

1 

400613 

- 

* 

68472 

7 

6 

326791 

10 

J1 

365264 

2 

4 

534813 8 

- 

»> 

1844-45 - 

108578 

7 

4 

296453 4 

2 

4(&031 

11 

6 

69956 

- 

1 

344861 

* 

10 

411819 

- 

11 

- 

6787 6 5 


1845-46 - 

95294 

8 

8 

306771 10 

2 

4(|206G 

2 

10 

71605 

5 

n 

335030 

- 

I 

406725 

6 



4659 3 2 

It 

1846-47 . 

90346 15 

7 

304033 5 

5 

304380 

5 

- 

74606 14 

8 

371424 

- 

6 

446232 

15 

4 


%1852 10 4 

tt 

1847-48- 

69026 

10 

9 

326255 1 

- 

1 4U281 n 

9 

80249 

3 

3 

384563 

4 

10 

464638 

8 

1 


49550 12 4 

1 . 

1848-49- 

61264 

8 

9 

310318 7 

4 

! 400578 

- 

1 

84357 

14 

11 

356036 

5 

3 

440394 

4 

2 

• • - 

39816 4 1 


J \ 


■ 

... 

___ 

.. . 

_ 


> 


, 

_ 




, .. , 






( True extract.) 


Cecil BMafon, Copraistioner. 
























POSTAL COMMin«K3imON,m IN INDIA. 
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Appendix (A.), No* 27. 


Actoal RacsiPTs of the General and Subordinate PoiT<OFFfCE8 in the Bowhay Presidency' fbr Twelve Yeaiv» % 

ending with 1848-49, 


• 

YEARS. 

General 

. CuIleetJonat 

Inland Poitage. 

Ship Poitage. 

Bangfay. 

Steam Postage. 

Scinde Poitage 
Cfdlectiom. 

lOTT-iU 


Rs, 

a. 

P- 

Re, 

a. 

r* 


a. 

P- 

Its, 

0. 

P- 

Rs, 

a. 

P- 

Be. a. 

P- 

Rie, «. 

P- 

837-38 - 

585 

12 

- 

159992 12 

6 

4462 

9 

- 

1670 

8 


24229 

5 

1 

• 

- 

190940 14 

» . 

638-39 - 

5348 

4 

3 

175389 12 

5 

6180 

6 

- 

7528 

9 

10 

6691 

5 

- 

- 


201138 7 

6 

839-40 - 

2461 

4 

- 

160945 

- 

- 

5566 

7 

7 

8009 15 

- 

12951 

13 

6 



189954 8 

1 

840-41 - 

2419 

- 

- 

155588 

S 

4 

77‘43 

13 

8 

11224 

9 

6 

9099 

9 

5 



186075 8 

11 

841-43 - 

428 

8 


166252 

8 

10 

8929 

9 

- 

12283 

9 

6 

6434 

- 

- 



19432B 3 

4 

843-43 , - • - 

8151 

4 

- 

173961 

6 

7 

10782 

6 

- 

10266 

9 

- 

6819 

8 

► 



215083 1 

7 

i843-44 - . • 

14738 

4 

- 

176048 

8 

G 

10348 

14 


19280 

8 

6 

10012 12 

- 



231328.15 

- 

844-45 . 

12159 

- 

- 

187151 

8 

1 

11203 

10 

4 

22910 

3 

6 

19631 

12 

4 



253056 2 

3 

845-46 . 

13726 

4 

- 

197610 

9 

10 

11239 

7 

10 

25332 

11 

- 

23218 

5 




271127 5 

8 

846-47 - 

23192 

9 


204496 

10 

10 

8472 

1 

5 

24111 

12 

6 

31635 

4 

9 


• 

291008 6 

6 

847—48 - • 

8054 

4 

- 

190209 

7 

8 

8351 

13 

1 

25357 

8 

— » 

34700 

9 

7 

- 

- 

266673 10 

, 4 

848-49 - 

18071 

4 

8 

192659 15 


9288 

2 

6 

25064 

13 

- 

29932 

13 

3 

3U473 9 

7 

305490 10 

3 

Total - - Be, 

109335 

9 

11 

2141206 

12 

1 

10 

102569 

6 

5 

190043 

6 

4 

216257 

1 

11 

30473 0 

7 

2798905 14 

- 


(True Extract) Cecil BeadoUf ConiiriUsioncr. 


Appendix (A.), No. 2S. 


Actual Chabges of the General and Subordinate Postooffices in the Bombay Presidency for Twelve Years, 

ending with 1848-49. 


YEARS. 

Pmt-offiite 

Chargee. 

Dead Stoek. 

Preee Chargee. 

• 

Mounted Dawk. 

Scinde Poet Cki. 

Kurracliee 

Mail SteanuT Cki. 

i Tor AX., 




Its, 

«. p. 

Re, 

a. 

P‘ 


Rs, a. 

P- 

Rs, 

a. 

P. 

Rs, a. jK 

Rs. a. 

p. 

1 . Re, 

IZ. 

P. 

1837-38 

‘ - 

141669 

7 8 

1004 15 

8 


- 


32253 

15 

- 




i 174928 

6 

4 

1838-30 

- - 

. 181219 

8' 7 

589 

3 

6 


- 


58123 

3 

- 




1 239936 

16 

1 

:839-40 


204247 

8 9 

51 

11 

10 




71055 

3 

- 




( 276354 

7 

7 

1840-41 


210252 

2 11 

2326 

3 

8 




70200 

- 





! 291778 

0 

7 

[841-42 

• * 

241102 

2 10 

2526 

11 

5 




70200 

- 





i 313830 

u 

3 - 

1642—43 


258397 11 4 

673 

6 

- 




126859 

4 

4 




38o{)30 

b 

8 

643-44 


232103 

7 4 

660 

- 

6 




124800 

- 

- 




367663 

1 

10 

644-45 


248948 

8 10 

3586 

- 

6 




124800 

- 

- 

• 

- * 


377334 

0 

4 

645-46 


252265 

1 4 

200 

4 

10 




124800 

- 

- 

* • 


• 

^377265 

6 

2 

1846-47 


259115 

6 9 

1385 

8 

- 

- 



124800 

- 

- 



- 

38.5300 

14 

if 

847-48 

n • 

256583 

8 10 

813 14 

- 

m 



124800 

- 

- 


37500 - 

- 

410697 

0 

la 

848-49 


271013 
_A— 

4 9 

354 

2 

3 

m 



126720 

3 

- 

103610 6 10 

- 

- 

501927 

15 

10 

Total - 

. R«. 

2765917 15 11 

14)74 

2 

2 

- 


. 1 

mmmml 

1179416 

12 

4 

103840 5 10 

37600 - 

- 

4100849 

4 

3 


Cecil Beaimt GtmnisMuncr^ 


(True Extract) 
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Appendix (A.}> No. *28. 


Act(7AL Receipts and Chabges of all the 


1^37-38 
i 838*31) 
1839*40 
1840*41 

1841*43 

1842*43 

1843*44 


Rit. a, p. 
598171 * *- 

605280 - - 

656357 * * 

566316 - * 

617384 * - 

623972 > * 

634594 * * 

I 647834 - * 

58B908 . * 

533340 * * 

613135 - - 

486606 - * 


BENGAL. 

I 

Collectiontt ! Disbursements 
* Disbursements. exceeding the i exceeding the 
Disbursements. | Odleotions. 

I 


J2s, a. p. Rt, a, p. Rs, a. .p, 

646772 * * ‘49399 - - - - - 

524143 - - 81137 * - - 

471145 * - 85112 * * - 

* 

600972 - - 67343 * - . • . 

551548 - • 65836 - - . . 

550529 * * 73443 - - - . • 

683771 * - 60823 * - - 

6879.06 - * 69918 - - - - - 


NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 


CoUeetions 

Disbursementa. the 

Disbursements, 


Disbursements 
exceedini the 
Colleotioins. 
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- Appendix (A.)> No, 29. 


- PosT-pFFiCES in InSa from 1837^»8 to 1849-50. 


madras. 

BOMBAY. 

Odleotions. 

DiiAmnentents. 

CoHections 
exceeding tlie 
Disbursements. 

DisbiirseincDta 
exceeding the 
Collections. 

Collec turns. 

Disburtements. 

Colleetioas 
exceeding the 
Disbursements. 

Disbuteemente 
exceeding the 
Collections. 

Bm, 

a. 

P* 

R«. n, p. 

As. 

«. f». 

Ra* a. p. 

Ss. 

a. 

P- 

Ilfs. a. 

p. 

o. p. 

Be. A. 

P* 

- 


- 

m . « » 

- - 

- 

. 

190940 

14 

7 

174928 6 

4 

16012 8 3 

— 


- 


- 

. 

- * 

- 

- 

201138 

7 

6 

239936 15 

1 


38798 7 

7 

327388 

7 

4 

381754 10 3 


- 

54366 211 

189964 

8 

1 

275364 7 

7 


85399 15 

6 

327647 

10 

6 

395076 4 8 

- - 

- 

675^,10 2 

186975 

8 11 

291778 6 

7 


104802 13 

8 

35244B 

11 

7 

401721 10 - 

• - 

« 

40272 14 5 

194328 

8 

4 

313830 14 

3 


119502 10 

?1 

376121 

1 

- 

402745 3 4 

• - 

- 

24624 2 4 

215983 

1 

7 

385930 6 

8 


169947 4 

1 

• 

400613 

- 

- 

396264 2 4 

5348 

13 8 

■ - 

231328 

15 

- 

357563 7 

10 


120234 8 

10 

406031 

11 

6 

411819 - 11 

- - 

- 

6787 6 5 

253066 

2 

3 

377334 9 

4 


. 124278 7 

1 

402066 

2 

10 

406725 6 - 

- - 

• 

4669 3 2 

271127 

5 

6 

377265 6 

2 


106138 - 

6 

394380 

6 

- 

446282 15 4 

- - 

- 

1 

51852 10 4 

291908 

6 

6 

385300 14 

9 


93392 8 

3 

416281 

11 

9 

464632 8 1 

- • 

- 

49560 12 4 

' 266673 

10 

4 

419697 6 

to 


153023 12 


400678 

- 

1 

440394 4 2 

- - 

- 

i 39816 4 1 

1 

305490 

10 

3 

501927 15 

10 


196437 5 

7 

— 



- 

— 

1 _ “_! 

— 



— 


1 *- 

— 


3803466 18 

7 j 

4146566 1 1 

5348 

13 8 

i 348458 1 2 

2798905 

14 

- 

4100849 4 

• 

3 

; 16012 8 3 

1317956 14 

6 


Cecij Beadmt Commissioner. 
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PAPERS 





Appendix (A.\ No. 30- - 

- - - --- * 


Statement, showing the Weight, of Mails nESPATCtixn ik each Line 



CalcutUf General Po«t-oiace,) 
21 November 1850 . j 


JS. JioteWtOf 

8 u]ierintenilciit. 


Statement, sliow'ing the Weight of Mails iieceiyei) from each Line 


WESTERN. 


MADRAS LINE. 


M«..b 

•nd — I 


Burftw'CM' Cawnpore. I Denarei. 


Gjra. Ohaserpore. Mirxapon!. I 


Jelluore. Madrea. 



1 KAv. 1 - a s 

S „ 2 -i* - 

8 „ ' 2 - 7 4 

4 « « * 6 J 


1 - 5 . 

2 - 0 - 

1 - 8 - 

2 - 0 

2 . S S 

2-86 
2 - 8 18 


Calentc|» Gsaw^ 9 
AIHoMms 


JUd. s. c. 


Afd. s. e. 


Md. c. 

- 

- 


“ 

- 

- 10 - 

2 

. 27 - 

2 

- 11 12 

. 3 . 

2 

- 30 - 

1 

- 5 8 

- ’ « 

i 

- 10 - 

1 

- 7 8 


1 

. 13 12 

1 

. 5 U 

.48 

i 

- 12 - 


. 5 H 

- 6 1 

J 

- 11 - 

1 • 

- ft 4 

.10 1 


-27 4 

> 1 

- 4 - 

- n 41 

2 

- 15 - 

1 i 

* 0 - 


2 |- 3 H a - a- 

1 ! - J - 2 -4- 

l : - 1 10 * l - 3 7 


- 1 8 I j - 7 R rp 10 H 1 « T j 

, 4 •, 2 j - 10 -■ 1 U 10 J J I - 6 4 


. 1 12 1 . . 2 
. - 11 1 ■ - 6 


-.i 11 - . -j .j* 

-s J 11 - 4 4 r • 11 41 


41 4 U 7 t 


a. - 1 ft 2 - 3 7 

a . 1 - 1 > 1 . ; 

- - 4 V - >» 


. 1 4 a I - 3 12 

. , 2 -j. - 

- 1 12 I i - 8 - 


2 - I 12 ; 1 - 2 8 

1 . . H 1 ^ 2 . 

1 . . 8 1 . 1 . 

1 - - 7 1 - 1 2 

1 . - 4 1 - 2 8 

- - - 1 - 1 8 

t . « H . . 

2-11 2.44 

- - - J - 8 , 

I - - A - - . 




1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

*3 

1 

1 

1 iqiieA 

(S 

•b 

i 

SR 

Weight. 

1 

J 

1. 

, 

Md. M, c. 

.08 

t 

Md. i. c. 

- 1 4 


Md .«. c. 

- 8 - 

2 

m,^e. 

-84 

J7 

1 84 8 

1 

- 1 - 

1 

- 4 - 

2 

- 8 - 

13 

1 fi 4 

1 

- 3 - 

1 

- 6 - 

2 

- » - 

8 

. 38 - 

1 

- 2 - 

1 

- 6 4 


- 8 4 

10 

1 1 11 

1 

- 1 - 

1 

- fi - 


- 10 .- 

12 

1 1 8 

- 

- - 

1 

- 6 - 


- 6 - 

10 

- 38 12 

J 

. 1 - 

t 

- 5 - 

2 

- $ - 

14 

1 17 12 

- 

- - 

1 

- 5 - 

t 

- 5 - 

11 

I 2*13 

1 

- 1 - 

1 

- 0 - 

a 

- 7 - 

11 

18 4 

1 

- 1 - 

1 

- 4 - 

2 

- 8 - 

7 

-88 . 

1 

- 8 . 

* 

- 7 - 

8 

-W - 

10 

1 12 8 

1. 

. 1 4 


- 8 8 


- 6ia 

18 

1,8 1 

1 

- 1 - 

1 

- 4 18 


• sia 

,8 

-88 - 

- 

* ^ 

1 

- *i'i 

;|v 

r 4 a 

t) 

-85 6 

- 

. 

J 

-^ 

'i 


- 4 .8 


riiM flhiterran 
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Appendix (A.), No. 30. 



W. Taykr, 

PoiitmaitteT'generRl. 



r. Tfitjler, 

roitmattfr-gmwral. 


R 







































PAPERS RELATING TO THE 



Appendix (A.), No. 30J. 

Statement, sliowing die Number of Bags received from Bombay with the Overland Mail, and their Weight. 
MONTH. 1 DATE. 1 Numl«r of Bag*. I Tolah, 1 WEIGHT. 


Tolah. 

WEIGHT. 


Md. 

i. c. 

4800 - 

1 

20 - 

7440 - 

2 

13 - 

12240 - 

3 

33 . 




































POSTAL COMMUNICATION, &c. IN INDIA 


Appendix (A.)i No. SOJ — continued. 

Statement, showing the Number of Bags despatched to B(ytnbay with the Overland Mail, and their Weight, 



MONTH. 

Date. 

N umbel of Bags. 

Tolah. 

WEIGHT. 


'1 

• 1 

• 1 

1 1 

1 1 

14 

J.5 

a 

u - i 

2000 
- 47'Mi 

AW- «. r. 

- 25 - 

1 19 * 


Total - - - 

. ^ _ 

■ ' - ' - 1 

- - 

1 

- 0720 

2 4 - 


Calcutta, Ocncral PuHt-officc, 21 May 1851. (sif^nod) E. JiottUho, SuiK!ntiu;nclc'fit. 

(Tru« C.)py.) Cecil Eeadim, Ci>iDiniH.<4ioavr. 


- Appendix (A.), No. 31. 


despatched from the 3fadrais General Post-office in the Month of June 18-50. 


TtANGALoaE Mail. 

1 Cannanokk Maxi.. 


Caucvt Mail, 


(J|uii.()N Mai I. 


Tatjjoiib Mail. 


Despatched. 

Received. 

I Lh'spntcbed. 

Received. 

t)esj)atc1iL'd. 

Received. 

1 Ilevpntrheil 

Il'MTUCd. 

1 )e>-pjitclu*d. 

Recj'ivt’d. 

Regular. 

s 

a 

Regular. 

s 

>5 

3 

(S 

£ 

3 

1-7 

1' 

ec 

n 

U 

L 

:3 

mn 

cS 

ca 

u: 

3 

E" 

Pi 

cd 

Regular. 

S 

u 

Ji 

“r, 

a. 

PS 

ti 

Regular, 

d 

K 

U) 

3 

S* 

os 

d 

K 

US 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ills. 

lbs. 

Ihs 

1b^. 

11)^. 

lbs. 

}]><<. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

20 

“ 

10 

~ 

ll> 

“ 

10 


18 

- 

24 

10 


is 

- 

9 

- 

16 

” 

JO 


8 


() 

I. - 

. fi 

- 

1 1 

- 

10 

. 

« 

- 

12 

_ 

14 

_ 

12 

- 

11 


18 

_ 

9 

- 

12 

- 

12 

- 

1.5 

- 

11 

- 

16 

- 

10 


18 

_ 

12 


19 


6 

- 

16 

- 

12 

_ 

19 

~ 

16 

_ 

IH 

_ 

10 


IK 

- 

21 


18 

_ 

11 

- 

14 

- 

12 

- 

17 

- 

9 

- 

17 


in 

_ 

17 

- 

12 


15 

- 

8 

- 

12 


14 

- 

18 

- 

b 

_ 

18 


lit 


18 

- 

16 


20 

- 

la 

- 

16 

- 

20 

- 

10 

- 

12 

- 

16 

- 

14 

- 

JO 

- 

26 


17 

. - 

1.1 

- 

12 

- 

13 

- 

18 


10 

- 

20 

- 

Ih 

- 

16 

- 

M 


14 

- 

9 

- 

12 


10 

- 

12 

- 

14 

- 

12 

- 

10 

- 

12 

- 

15 


17 

_ 

8 


14 


11 

.. 

17 

... 

9 


19 


7 


10 


11 


14 

- 

6 

- 

14 

- 

M 

- 

18 

” 

11 

- 

19 

“ 

12 

- 

17 

- 

12 


17 


7 


15 

- 

14 

- 

18 

- 

7 

- 

20 


8 


iS"* 

21 

JO 


“ 

















20 



18 


8 


16 


10 


20 




IS 


9 


20 


12 


20 

- 

7 

- 

15 

” 

12 


18 

- 

10 

1,1 


20 

- 

9 

“ 

16 


11 


19 

ir> 

8 

- 

22 

- 

14 

- 

22 

_ 

... 

- 

IS 

19 

20 

- 

16 

~ 

1.5 


17 

- 

7 

- 

18 

- 

12 

” 

9 

- 

9 

- 

U 

- 

1 9 

1 

- 

l.> 

- 

16 


18 

- 

8 

- 

JG 

- 

14 

- 

1 

18 

- 

f 

S 


20 

- 


- 

16 

- 

14 


21 

_ 

5 


18 


15 


20 


8 

_ 

21 


17 

_ 

1- 

_ 

10 


18 

- 

8 

- 

14 

- 

16 

- 

16 

- 

~ i 

- 

19 

- 

9 

- 

10 

- 

22 


16 

*“ 

6 

~ 

12 


18 ' 

““ 

18 


20 i 
12 

i - 

19 


9 

1 

10 


12- 


20 

- 

8 

- 

11 

- 

9 

- 

17 

- 

21 

1 

' 16 

_ i 

in 

1 

■" 

16 

“ 

12 


21 


7 


12 


H 


18 

_ 

12 


20 

1 

12 

I 

I ~ 

10 

„ 

21 


15 

*■ 

10 


12 1 

- 

12 

- 

N 

- 

10 


l.» 

- ' 

' 8 

1 

14 

- 

14 


18 


7 

- 

10 

1 

i 

10 

- 

18 

- 

7 

- 

18 I 
j 

" I 

8 

! 

10 

- 

in 


20 

1 

4 


16 ! 

] 

10 

. 

18 


10 

_ 

22 

- ! 

JI 

j - , 

JO 


1 t 


24 

! ff20 

20 

0 

** 

18 { 

20 

20 

10 

- 

JH 

_ 1 

van 

lit 

16 

" 

20 

.V22 ; 

2) ■ 

9 

_ 

20 

21 

21 

H 


*■ 

20 

20 

" 

" 

- ! 

“ 1 

20 

: 

“ 

- 

20 

21 

- 

- 

“ 

20 1 
20 

- 

- 

- 

21 

1 _ 

- 


• 

20 



- 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- i 

- ' 

- 


1 _ 

1 

~ 


.. 

20 

- 

- 

*- ( 

— 

~ 

- 

_ 

- 



- 




- 


- 


22 1 


Oi 

- 

16 

- 

12 

- 

18 


14 

- 

16 

- 

12 1 

- 

16 

j I 

12 


18 

" 



18 

“ 

8 

- 

20 

- 

13 

- 

19 

- 

10 

- 

17 

! 

i 

9 


'l8 


8 

.. 

18 


9 

- ' 

1 8 

- 

... 

1 „ 

18 


12 j 

_ 

JO 

! 17 

12 


10 

• 

8 

- 

^ 0 

“ 

8 


10 

- 

18 1 

; 

12 

- 

14 

- 

12 

1 « 

14 


’ ' 

- 

“ 

“ 



■” 

- 

1 “ 


7 

“ 

“ 

- 

“ 

1 * 

- 1 

"■ 

- 


' m 




h: 

£0 


- 

cr: 

20J 
” 1 


1 

i 

J‘fi 

1 



" “r| 

‘7i 

i3i;i 



'* OvorUiul Moil to Biimb-iy. f Overland Express to Ikunhny. 

^ Extra Mails were dwpalchcd on tliis date on account of tin* arrival of the sleamcr Iroin Suci. 

(True Extract. ) t'cci^ IiefiiL)n, Cuntmiasiouci. 
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PAPERS BELAtIffO TO THE 


Appendix (A,), 
No. a2. 


Ajgpendix (A.), No. 32. 


StATEMENT, showing the Average Daily Weight at present canned by Letter Mail on the several 
Lines of Post under the Control of the Po.stniaBter-gcneral oiBombay, and tJje Aggregate 
Weighf which the Means of Conveyance at present available will carry. * 


R O U T K. 



Distance in Milea 



Average Weight 
nuvr carried. 



Aggregate Weight 
which can be carried. 

Bombay to Indore 




374 



65 lbs. 



200 lbs. 

Ditto to Panwcll 

- 

- 


20 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Unlimited. 

Panwell to Poona 


- 


70 


- 

72 



- 

200 lbs. 

Poona to Nagpore 

- 

- 


406 

“ 

“ 

60 

» 


- - No specific agree¬ 
ment iu the contract. 

Bombay to Bassein 

- 

- 


36 

- 


40 

fl 


- 

150 lbs. 

Bassoin to Broach 

- 

- 


100 

- 


40 

»» 


• 

160 „ 

Broach to Kaira 

- 

- 


101 

- 


40 



- 

72 „ 

Kaira to Bhooj - 

- 

- 


253 

- 


20 



- 

64 „ 

Bhooj to Luckput 

- 

- 


80 

- 


20 



- 

64 „ 

Pan well to Vingorla - 

- 

- 


264 

- 


20 

♦> 


- 

36 „ 

POona to Danoor 

- 



247 

- 


30 

n 


No agreement. 

Ditto to Hurryhur - 

- 



"279 

- 


30 

fi 



ditto. ^ 

Ditto to Mahablesbwar 

- 



65 

- 


8 

n 



18 lbs. 

Punderpoor to Bholapoor 

- 



41* 

- 


7 

» 



1 * » 

Belgaon to Beejapoor 

- 



125 

- 


18 

>» 



36 „ 

Ditto to Vingorla • 

- 



72 

- 


14 




36 „ 

Dharwar to Moondgode 

- 



42 

- 


15 




86 „ 

Ahmcdniigger to Malligaum 



113 

-* 


12 



No agreement. 

Aurungabad to Kunhur 

- 

- 


36 

- 


12 

>* 


- 

36 lbs. 

Xunhur to Dhoolia 

- 



60 

- 


.10 

» 



18 „ 

Karinja to Aeola 

- 


- 

39 

- 


4 




IS „ 

Ditto to Ellichpore 

- 



74 

- 


10 




30 „ 

JaHhabad to Jaulna - 

- 



26 

- 


6 

ft 



18 „ 

Panwell to Gberebunder 

- 



30 

- 


14 

ft 



36 „ 

Dhoolia to Assecrghur 

- 



124 

- 


20 

ft 



30 „ 

A'isoerghur to Miindlasur 

- 



72 

- 


10 

ft 



36 „ 

Mundlasur to Goozeree 

- 



14 

- 


4 

tt 



IS „ 

Loongur to M iiiidorrbar 

- 



50 

- 


3 

tt 



18 „ 

Bhopaniur to Boroda 

- 



164 

- 


14 

ft 



86 „ 

Kaira to Hursole 

- 



01 

- 


12 

tt 



30 „ 

Alitnedabad to Gogo - 

- 



103 

- 


3 

ft 


" 

18 „ 

J^itto to Dc<;Ba 




103 

- 


12 

ft 



30 „ 

Deesa to Mount Abbo 




49 

- 


4 

ft 



18 „ 

Ditto to Pahlunpoor 




18 

- 


2 

9f 



18 „ 

Rajkote to Than 




36 

- 


10 

ff 



36 „ 

Luckput to Tatta 




80 

- 


10 

tt 




Kiirrachee to Hydrabatl 




124 

- • 


24 

tt 



27 

Ilydrabad to Sukkur - 




84 

- 


9 

ft 



18 „ 

Ditto to Oouiercote 




86 

- 


6 

tt 



18 „ 

Kotree to Shewan 




30 

- 


0 

tt 



18 „ 

Biikker to Bhawulpoor 




224 

- 

- 

10 

tf 



18 » 

Ditto to Bhanda 




94 

- 

- 

12 

tr 



18 „ 

Ditto to Shikarpoor 
Bhikarpoor to I.arkhana 



- 

24 

- 

- 

12 

tt 



18 „ 



- 

48 

- 

- 

02 

tf 


- 

18 „ 

Ditto to Khangar - 



" 

24 

■ 

" 

12 

tt 



18 „ 


• There are 27 btnges on this road, at 7, three runners arc kept up, and at 20, two. A runner’s 
load is 18 lbs,, which would give 30 lbs. as the aggregate, instead of 27 throughout. 

(signed) W. Courtney, 

Commissioner, Bombay. 


(True Copy.) 

Cecil Beadon, 

Commi^ioner. 
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PAPERS REX.ATING TO THE 


Appemlix (A.), No. JJ3. 


Statement of C ohresponuence passing through the Madrtu General Post-office, in March of each Year 

from 1839 to 1850. 


4^ 

* Description of lAettew. 

1839. 

1840. 

1B41. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1846. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

18.^>0. 

Dcepatchcd; 

I'aid 



9572 

17587 . 

19880 

20796 

2325G 

21277 

2^46 

21835 

22840 

21375 

"1 

21194 

20418 

Bearing 

- 

- 

495d^ 

6787 

8088 

8015 

9975 

9583 

10224 

11955 

12203 

13327 

14102 

13428 

Uuceivetl: 

Paid 

- 

. 

11107 

20801 

23324 

21924 

24540 

24222 

24825 

26295 

25201 

26116 

26247 

21660 

Bearing 

- 

- 

3355 

4104 

4469 

3483 

7172 

7673 

8080 

9048 

9668 

10002 

11224 

10304 

Total 

• - 

- 

289dH 

49339 

55761 

54220 

64943 

62655 

65375 

69133 

69912 

70820 

72767 

65810 

Not ftlwve 1 Toloh: 
Paid 




9069 

11277 

13153 

14958 

15325 

15745 

15358 

16295 

15535 

15G94 

14875 

Bearing - 

- 

- 


4001 

4990 

5675 

7336 

7296 

8043 

9423 

9972 

10761 

1J626 

11379 

Aliove j|, not above 1 Tululi: 
Paid . - • 

- 

7625 

7583 

6757 

7299 

5355 

6738 

5721 

5342 

5183 

4963 

4546 

Bearing 



- 

2567 

2844 

2091 

2399 

2084 

1998 

2348 

2033 

2308 

2220 

1869 

Above 1 Toloh 



- 

1112 

1266 

1137 

1239 

800 

946 

940 

1001 

915'* 

793 

1277 

Half Anna rat^; 
Paid 



• m 

4235 

5047 

5fM)7 

7120 

70^ 

7565 

7041 

7581 

7199 

7370 

6573 

Bearing 



- 

1088 

1202 " 

1480 

1976 

1895 

2141 

2790 

2679 

3101 

3239 

3314 

Total 

- - 


- 

5323 

6249 

7387 

9096 

8947 

97(Mi 

9831 

10260 

IU300 

1UG09 

9887 

Within 100 Miles-. 
Paid 



. 

6415 j 

7113 

7776 

9305 

8650 

» 9350 

8832 

9255 

8809 

9037 

8422 

Bearing 



" i 

1725 1 

1732 

195G 

2528 

2361 

2638 

3363 

3153 

30(>9 

3758 

3717 

Total 

- - 


1 

“ “ 1 

8140 

8845 

9732 

11833 

11011 

11988 I 

12195 

12408 

i 

12478 

12795 

I 

12139 

Within UOO Mlle.i ■ 
Paid 



1 

3210 

3505 

3572 

3554 

3716 

3806 

43G2 

4172 

3982 

3814 

3554 

Bearing 



1 - 

828 

1168 

J40I 

1413 

13*i‘J 

1340 

1721 

1655 

2027 

2021 

1911 

Total 

- - 


! . 

i 

4038 

4673 

1 

4973 

4967 

6038 

5l'4(> 

6083 

5827 

6009 

5835 

54r>5 

Within 300 MiiuM : 
l*aid 



i 

2917 

3215 

3327 

3673 

3383 

3570 

1 

3210 

3258 

3288 

1 

* 3365 

3327 

Beating 



1 ' 

’ 1635 

i 

1975 

1893 

2555 

2315 

2563 1 

2552 

2992 

21189 

3815 

3373 

Total 




1 4552 

5190 

5220 

6228 

5698 

6133 

576?) 

1 6250 

6277 

1 7U0 

6700 

Within 500 Mili'K: 
Paid 



. . 

2143 

2524 

2591 

2780 

2620 

2587 

2675 

3122 

2854 

2078 

2786 

Bearing 



- 

15S8 

2003 

1780 

2101 

. 2235 

2325 

2779 

2969 

3233 

3300 

2937 

Total 

- ' 


- 

3731 

4527 

4371 

4890 

4855 

4912 

5454 

0090 

6087 

6276 

5723 

jieyitntl 500 Miles: 

l*aid 


. 



3.)23 

3532 

\ 

3933 

2908 

2933 

2750 

2633 

2442 

2002 

2429 

Hvariiig 

* 

- 

- 

1011 

1210 

985 

1378 

1350 

1358 

1540 

1435 

1469 

1608 

1400 

iulAL 

- - 

- 

- 

3913 

4733 

45J7 

5313 

4258 

4291 

4290 

4068 

3851 

3610 

3919 


Mott.'. '^Thc detail of Heighta and distance applioa only i(t leUciii dtc;|)utclicil, nn paiticuhir oecuunt of received JetterK being bept. 

(True ifictruet.) 

Cciiit Heation, CuniniMaioaer.. 
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Appendix (A.), No. 34. 


Increase of Correspondence since the Reduction of Postaj^e in 1839} in the Mopitssil Post-opfices of the 

Madras Presidency. 


OFFICE. 


General Po«t-office 


In tlie Mofustil 
generally. 


Ootacaraund 


Madura 


Secunderabad 


Coimbatore 


Ilyderubad - 


Bellary 


Travaneore - 


Tinnmlly 


YEAR. 


Number of Letters. 


Per¬ 

centage 

of 

Incieaee. 


1838 

1846 


1110965 


Increase 

IncreaBc 


- 041716 


1606861 


Total - 2247577 


136 


1838 

1848 


1838 

1849 


1st Jan. to 30th 
.lune IS38 
Ditill 1850 - 


1 month in 1836 
1850 


1836-39 

1840.41 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 4H 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 


1833 

1834 

isa.*) 


1647 

1848 

1849 


1638 

1840 

1845 

1849 


1838 

1849 


Inoreaeu 


Increase 


lucreasc 


Increase 


- 16038 
. 68855 


- 42817 


- 20349 

- 66854 


. 46505 


- 51611 

- 97178 


- 45567 


1727 

6910 


2468.5 
44540 
42 J 767 
119099 
125845 
130357 
132173 


Increase on 1838 • 107486 


19211 

19130 

22173 

60514 


266 


228 


-I 


Average 


Averjigp 

Increase 


- 20171 


123887 

1249.36 

126733 


375556 


126185 

20171 


- 105014 


2529B 

58703 

119260 

133340 


Increase on J838 - 68042 


10388 

34836 


Increase 


24448 


520 


194 


235 


OFFiqS. 


Rajahmundry 


Masulipitam 


I'rinchiaopoly 


Nelloro 


South A root 


Ganjnm 
Bangnlnre - 
Chingieput - 
Sill mil 
Canurn 


Kurnool 


Vizag&pitoin 


Malahar 


North A root 


Tnnjnre 
For 4 Offices 


YEAH. 


183A 

1835 

1837 

1838 


1840 

IH42 

1645 

1847 


Number of I.etten. 


.Ian. to .lune 18.39 
1845 


18.38 

1849 


18.38-39 

1849 


1838 

1848 


1838-39 - 
1848-49 - 


1843 

1849 


18.38-39 - 
1849-50 - 


3 months in 1838 
1849 


18,38 

1848 


1838 

1848 


Average 


Average 

Increase 

Increase 

Imrcase 

Jnetease 

Increase 

No accounts. 

- Ditto. 

- Ditto. 

- Ditto. 

Increase 


Increase 


Inereaae 


Increase 


Increase 


- 87662 

. 391H5 

- 38758 

- 44702 


160297 


- 40074 


- 90484 

- 10H97I 

- 130628 

- 155656 


48.5739 


- 121434 
40074 


- 81360 


3363 

855.5 


5192 


- 5.386.1 

- 127009 


Per- 

Ce^go 

Increase. 


73146 


- 8900 

- 71578 


- 62678 


- 9776.3 


24517 

185063 


1G0546 


• 26695 

- 34295 


7600 


24393 

124719 


100326 


- 10092 

32357 


. 43860 
- 142002 


98142 


> .36416 
- 122809 


86393 


Accounts fur 5 Offices are 
wanting. 


203 


1.54 


135 


704 


189 


654 


28 


411 


220 


223 


237 


(True Extract.) 


Civil Jfmdon, CommisMonei. 
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Appendix (A.), No. 3S. 


Appendix (A.)f HsTnAN of Ssip Letters, Newspapers and Parcels despatched by Sea from the 
No. 36. Post-offices in the Bengal Presidency, from let to 28th July 1850. 


LETTERS. 




1 

<6 

SP 

1 

1 

sS 

i 

bo 

Not acceding 18 Tolahs. j 

I 

bo 

i 

1 

% 

Not^exceeding 42 Tolahs. 

•i 

1 

H 

(Ti 

■H- 

: 

•g 

is 

s 

bo 

1 

XI 

S’ 

1 

H 

w 

1 

H * 

g 

"J 

1 

% 

Not exceeding 2 16 Tdlahs. | 



1 

« 

1 

8 

0 

A 

1 

1 

A 

1 

G 

2 

1 

V 

& 

4 

< 

t- 

H 

On which only ship postage-^ 

1661 

147 

27 


11 

4 

18 

? 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1892 

is chargeable - - -/ 









On which inland postage also 1 

72 

2 

2 










76 

is chargeable - - -J 



1 








Service and free - . - 

111 

5 

“* 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

~ 


— 

117 

Total - - - 

1644 

1 154 

■* 

29 

14 

11 

6 

18 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2085 


# 


PARCELS. 


* 

Not exceeding 100 Tolahs. 

* 

1 

1 •' 

1 

% 

i ■ 

o 

w 

& 

300 Tolahs and upwards. 

, 1 

On which ship postage onlyl 

37 

15 

5 


57 

is chai^eable • - • f 

On whien inland postage also \ 

1 




4 

is chargeable - - -J 





X 

Service and file - - 

47 j 

6 

1 

8 

62 

Total - - - 

86 

21 

6 

8 

120 


• Weights unknown. 

H Cecil Qommissioner. 








moiA. 
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Appendix (A.)* No. 36. 

* 

Rbturh of Ship Letthbs, Newspafbbb and Pabchm desputehed by Sea, from ihe 
Post-offices in the Madrat Presidency, from let to 28th July I860 inclusive. 


Appendix (A.), 
Ile..«e. 


LETTERS. 


V 

•i 

n 

1 

1 

1 

*1 

% 

SSi 

1 

IQ 

1 

1 

(0 

1 

1 

Not exceeding 7 ToUJia. 

1 

dO 

? 

1 

4 

5 

Oi 

9 

1 

S 

1 






1 

Total. | 

On which only ship postage") 
.js chargeable - -i 

438 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

488 

On which inland postage also1 
is chargeable - -i 

404 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


404 

Service and fi*ee - - - 

1345 

- 


- 

— 

- 

— 

— ; 

~ 1 

- 

— 

— 

1345 

Total - - - 

2182 

1 

- 

- 



- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

2182 


NEWSPAPERS, &c. 



i 

<0 

Not exceeding 12 Tohlis. 

' 


1 

■ 

■ 


* 

-s 


1 

1 

1 

1 

On which only ship postagel! 
is chargeable - • - J 

276 



- 

- 

— 


On which inland postage also"! 

is chargeable - "J 

Service and free - * - 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ToT4L - - - 

3G4 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


PARCELS. 


A 

Not exceeding 100 Tokhs. 

Not exceeding 200 Tolaha. 

Not exceeding 300 Tolahs. 

1 

*0 

s 

1 

fi- 

s 

w 

Total. 

On which ship postage only) 
is chargeable - . .J 

On which inland postage also! 

is chargeable . . 

Service emd free . . ^ 

Total - - • 

51 

9 

3 

- - 

] 

4 

51 

' 9 

3 

63 

- - 

- . 1 

- - 

63 


(True Extract.) Ce«7 Beadon, Couiraisslonef. 

■ Ill I 


87. 
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Appendix (A.), No, 37. * 

Appefdip (A.), Rrtttrn of Ship LbttbriI, Nswbpapb^b and Pabcblb despatohed by ^ from ibe'Post- 
^ odScdj in tte ifomtoy IpFesidem^, iioBi the^lstto the 28 |h j^dly ii^iii^ve. 


LETTERS. 









































Covers Imported per Peninsular and Oriental Company’s Steamers. 



S 2 « 






MO .:: PAPBltS.,ilEEiaaKli§ ■■ 








$rAtBMENT of th« Number of LBTTSftft end Nbitbpapiiis despatched and received by Appeadbc (A.), 
thfe Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company’s Vessels at Mudras in each Year, from 
Id45tol860, 

■ . —--- f 


DESPATCHED. 




Bfirch 1845 

Mtirch 1846 

March 1847 

March 1846 

March 1849 



to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



Felinwiy 1846. 

February 1847. 

February 1848. 

February 1849. 

February 1680. 

Lettebs: 







Frcim Madras 

1 

29707 

38831 

39979 

41^60 

40527 

From Mofassil 

- 

26427 

33070 

47262 

51991 

47292 

Total - - 

- 

56134 

72501 

87231 

93251 

67819 

A — 







Nbw^pafebs ; 


[ 


i 



From Madras 

- 

7930 

' 14442 

19726 

22649 

22182 

» 

From Mofussil 

- 

605 

973 

1599 

1585 

1673 

Total - - 

- 

8535 

15415 

i_ 

21325 

24234 

23856 

■a, 


RECEIVED. 




Lxtteus: 







For Madras - 

- 

23746 

36243 

32889 

29373 

34708 

For Mofussil 

- 

29800 

1 

30507 

43353 

56902 

49320 

Total - - 

bk' - - - 

- 

53612 

66750 

76242 

86275 

84028 

^ —■ 

Newspapers : 


* 





*'For Madras - 


43263 1 

43108 

49386" 

54008 

47892 

For Mofussil - 

- 

25250 

21576 

24957 

31897 

32015 

Total - - 

- 

68513 

64774 1 

74343 

85905 

79907 


In Mabch. 


r~~ "MN ... 

1845. 

1846. 

18 47. 

184 8. 

18 49. 

1-' 

185 0. 

LsTTiRs; 







Received * * • - 

2338 

5341 

5248 

6701 

6965 

6705 

Ik> 

Despatched - . . 

i 

2860 

4707 

6133 

7141 

6979 

7620 

i 

NewspapeAs : 







Reeved - r - ; - 

5360 

5190 

7704 

6610 

9665 

6427 

De»{wtcl!i,d - - ; - 

678 

908 

1765 

2050 

2058 j 

1 

2007 

«!■ 


(True Extract.) Cedi Beadon, Commissioner. 

















Appendix (A*)) No. 40. 


Returns, showhig the Number of Coters despatched from Bombay General Post-office by the Mail Stbambeb in 

each Year since A.n. 1841. 




Foreign Europe. 


1841 By the regular monthly mail 


Ditto • - ditto - 
Ditto - - ditto - 
Ditto - - ditto - 



ifti* TBy the regular monthly mail 
^ Ditto mtd-monthly - ditto 


Total - 


1 siAti /®y regular monthly mail 
* rf® Ditto fu^mondily - ditto 

Total - - 


f'Bj the regular monthly mail 
1847 ^ pitio mid-monthly - ditto 


("By the regular monthly mail i- 
1848 ^ mid^monthly - ditto 

Total - - 


/By the regular monthly mail 
^ 'Ditto mid-monthly - ditto 

Total - -. 


fBv the regular monthly mail 
•• \ Ditto mra-monthly • ditto 

Total - - 


Lettera, 

Paper*. 

Letten. 

Papera. 

261284 

86200 

12077 

7510 

277318 

180772 

1 

13033 

8016 

863640 

1 

180870 

17040 

9210 

380563 

19443S 

18640 

8979 


LETTERS. 


REMARKS. 


- - The records of tliieoffi^ 
exhibit only the total numb( 
of letters * and papers. 
patched in the year 1841 i 
1844, consequently the pa: 
ticulars cannot be given. 

- ♦ 


NEWSPAPERS. 


29620 183602 81417 11445 

1729 16202. 66U1 332 

31349 190804 88018 111777 


7349 38858 J84Q7 1406 .1007 | 5*204 22704 

83086 163352 76251 8428 3078 | 21023 70071 


8541 40249 | 15729 1234 097 5020 15718 

83020 158870 I 70167 8058 8877 10858 64610 


12561 73150 83005 6516 2350 
11740 58655 17249 1441 087 


- . - - 93044 5311 2186 

16491 I 106004 .22178 .870 1110 


- ^ - 07796 6154 2300 - - 40467 

17060 140430 20062 1118 1171 10863 21463 



M 

61769 
9371 

4540 

250 

71140 

4790 

56367 

22704 

3318 

670 

70071 

stes 

^ 48001 
16718 

8830 

608 

64610 

8447 

46844 

18350 

2203 

683 

65194 

8688' 

44061 

22666 

1048 

681 

00717 ' 

i'' j 

'! ’ 

40467 

81463 

3^86 

687 

7.00ii^' 



Bontbay, General Post-office, Si March 1851- 


A, W. KavmiCroft^ Pestmaster^generaL 













INDIA. 


Appendix (A.), No. ^i^conUnutd, 




HsTuiiNSy showing the Number of Covers received at.the Bombay General Post-office by the Mail Sjbambbs in 

each Yeai^ since a.d. 1841. 


' 


■|» 

J 

Engluh vid Mnraeillei 
^aod SottthaiApton. 

■ --..-y 

Foreiga 

Europe. 

Yeftri. 


II 

Letters Paper*. 

Lettera. 

Papers. 

1841 

By the regular monthly mail 


298088 242863 

14030 

60000 

1843 

Ditto - - ditto 

- 

309981 282964 

14003 

60000 

1^48 

! 

Ditto - - ditto 

1 " 

326906 207877 

17010 

60000 

1844 

Ditto* - • ditto 


363700 370099 

30670 

60000 


LETTERS. 


REMARKS. 


- - The records of office 
; exhibit only the total number 
of letters and papers reoeWed 
lin the year 1841 to 1844. 
The system of pre-phy'teg 
Overland letters was intro- 


NEWSPAPERS. 


/By the regular monthly mail 
1846 ^ Ditto mid-monthly - ditto 

Total - - 


laAti f^y regnlar monthly mail 
1840 ^ Ditto mid-monthly - ditto 

Total - - 

. (’Bj the regular monthly mail 
L^Ditto mid-monthly - ditto 

T^al - - 

lojte 1/By the regular monthly mail 
184B ^ Ditto mid-monthly - ditto 

• Total - - 

inAti regular monthly mail 

1840 ^ Ditto mid-monthly - ditto 

' .. ■’#' 

Total - - 

laAo f^y i«gular monthly mail ^ 
1800 Ditto mid-monthly - ditto 

Total - - 


3419n 223448 69001 12212 1360 327760 08396 42000 

1450 13791 1777 716 740 31131 13882 18000 

26646 287234 60866 12928 2000 366881 111218 60000 


24398 164920 38671 12440 1005 201676 67266 42000 

11241 03302 14409 1020 1105 126147 38417 18000 

36030 217222 I 63080 13460 i 2290 327023 106682 60000 


26066 132050 38212 8604 1566 216818 68256 42000 

16002 71909 12154 1666 1660 129014 38978 18000 

41767 204027 60372 10160 3118 346827 102284 60000, 


16146 60470 48091 7006 1708 106746 74364 42000 

23967« 82242 13221 1087 1713 1971B8 42093 18000 

39112 142712 " 62212 8043 3421 302934 116357 60Q00 


. . - - 04904 6063 2369 - - 06100 42000 

31104 06420 17023 744 2024 210216 46874 16000 

.31104 95426 81927 6797 4365 219216 140974 60000 j 


. • - . 62788 7028 3268 - - 101461 420d0 

83110 100669' 19406 1266 2783 227412 40007 18000 

88119 100669 82103 8288 6001 227412 160468 60000 

_____^_Lj_! 


*'J3E,Ea|i not been the practice to ebulit die tieWIpapefs received from Foreign Europe. The average monthly number may 
>e ^Sirnm^d to be aboiA 6000 ;covers. « " 


“TSSteyTGenerkl Tbst^offickroT March 1181 . 


A. W. Ravefiacrojt, Postmaster-generals 
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Appendix (A.), No. 41. 


Appendix (A,), 
No. 41. 


List Of Newspapers despatched from the Calcutta General Post-ofBce on the 

20th February 1861. 


Kunoi of the Preiwi, Ac. 


Englishman - 
Bengal Huikam 
Morning Chronicle - 
Friend of India 
Citizen - - - 

Price Current - 
Commercial Advertiser 
Samachur Chundrica 
Sangbad Proboka * 
Individuals 


Total - - - . 


-1— 

Number of 

Bearing Newepepera* 

Number of 

Paid Newapapen. 

Total Weight in 

Tolabs. 

Average Wright 
of 

each Paper in 
Tolaha. 

'p 

- 219 - 

17 - 


670 


- 2-84 

- 138 - 

20 - 

- 

432 

- 

- 2*73 

- 118 - 

8 - 

- 

379 

- 

- 3- 

- 442 - 

14" - 

- 

1489 

- 

- 3*26 

36 

0 - 

- 

109 

- 

- 8*11 

19 - 

0 - 

- 

17 

- 

*89 

- 10 . 

2 - 

- 

30 

- 

- 2^5 

19 - 

0 - 

• 

28 

-> 

- 1*47 

16 - 

0 - 


60 

- 

- 3*12 

74 - 

52 

- 

366 

- 

- 0 

- 1090 - 

- 113 - 

- 

3559 

- 

- 2*95 ft 


(True Copy.) 

Calcutta. General Post-office^ 

21 February 1851. 


(signed) JE, Botellho, Superintendent. 
Cecil BeadoUf Commissioner. 


Appendix (A.), No. 42. 


Appendix (A.)^ 
No. 49* 


STATEMBNTy showing the Average Weight of One Copy of each of the Newspapers 
despatched from the Madras General Post-office. 


DESCRIPTION. 



Average Weight 
of 

eaeh Newspaper. 

* Spectator ------- 


. 

Tolahs. 

3 4 

Circulator ------ 


- 


Madras Advertiser ----- 


- 

2* 

Fort St. George Gazette - - * ^ * 


- 

- 84 

Athenesum - - - ^ - 


- 

3 

Crescent ------- 


- 

2 

Christian Herald - - - - 


- 

2 

Native Herald - . - - - - 


- 

4. ** 

Ackbur in Persia ----- 


- 

1 

Turthamanadiat^unce in Teliigu - I - 


- 

14 

Dravada Thaepeecay in Tamil - - 

- 

- 

2 

Baatem Guardian - - - 

- 

- 

2 

Price Current ------ 

- “ 

- 

1 

^ United Service Gazette - - - - 

- . 

- 


.. if I - 





(True Extract.) Cecil BeadoUp < 
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Appendix, (A.), No* 43. 



Statement of the Amount of Postaob Jue on Chargeable Newspapers, &c,, dispatched by Inland Post from all the 
Post-offices in India daring Four Weeks, with a Calculation of the same for One Year* 


> . 

Bengal, 

North- Western 
Provinces. 

Madras. 

Bombay, 

Totai:» 


Rs. 

a. 


JRs. a. 

F- 

Rs, 

a. 

F- 

Re. 

a. 

F- 

Rs. 

a. 

Newspapers, &c. - - - 

4826 

1 

- 

4281 12 


' 3181 

- 

- 

7232 

3 

- 

105S1 

- - 

* Total ffir Four Weeks 

4820 

1 

ji 

4281 12 

~ 

_j 

3181 

- 

- 

7232 

8 

-■ 

19521 

- - 

Newspapers, Ac. • ^ • 

62011 

2 

9 

55815 10 

8 

41460 

9 

8 

_1 

94276 

11 

8 

254470 

2 0 

Total for One Year - 

62911 

o 

1 

9 

55815 10 

8 

41466 

0 

8 

1)4276 

11 

8 

254470 

2 9 


Cecil Beadori, Commiasioner. 


* 


Appendix (A.), No. 44. 


Statement, showing the Numbeif'of Country Letters and Gazettes rejected Unojiened at Caltmtta, and which 
have been returned to the Sender, from July to December 1849. 


* 

MONTHS. • 

LETTERS. 

GAZETTES. 

REMARKS. 

Service 
and Free. 

Post paid. 

Bearing. 

Service 
and Free. 

Post paid. 

Bearing. 

July - 1849 

August - „ - - 

September , f, 

♦ 

October - „ - - 

November „ - - 

Becember «, - 

Total - - • 

^ - 

•ah 

1 • 1 t 1 

11(11 

4 

11 

2 

6 

4 

1 

- 

. 

5 

4 

4 

3 

As rejected foreign covers 
arc entered indiscriminately 
with the like country letters, 
&c., in the registers, it is not 
now possible to discriminate 
between them. 


4 

, 27 

- 

- 

20 


Deputy Postmaster-geDcral. 



• T* 


87. 
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Appendix (A.)» NIL 45. - 


Stat«mb 3 it, ihoWing the Partienlare of Umclaimbd UtirBes at the VdUfatta 



REAIAINING. 


•if 


— - - 

.n.'ICB DBUVERED. 

1 

'1 

Letter*. 

1 Gaiette*. 

Poitage 

of 

Letter*. 

Pontage 

of 

Gaiette*. 

Letter*. 

GewfiiM. 



Ppitage 
. oi i 
Gnaetim. | 

, -1 

1 

t 

i 

i 

1 

£ 

1 

r 

1 

Paid. 

1 

Bearing. 

1 

i: 

1 

1 

PMtage 

of 

Lcttcf*. 














m 

m 

1 




} 

i 1 

„ JlNtJARY 1849. 







Rf. a. 

P* 

St, a. 

P- 



H 

1 

1 


St, a, 

Pr 

R*.: e. p. \ 

loknd EaglisH L«ttar» 

ISO 

13 

261 

8 

- 

149 

117 8 

- 

33 9 

- 

70 

2 


B 

E 

40 

68 2 


,. -1 

1 aland Kctive Lvtten ' 

820 

10 

1304 

- 

- 

19 

172 9 

- 

2 ^ 

- 

6 

- 


■ 

E 

- 

4 14 

- 

. ^ 

Ship, Steam and Overland 













m 


1 




' ’ ? 

Letteno ... 

136 

3 

6S 

109 

- 

48 

33 14 

6 

11 7 

“ 

82 

I 


63 

E 

4 

24 1 

- 

1 '6 - j 

Ship and Steam Native Let- 



1 

















tera .... 

h 

- 

« 

4 

- 

6 

7 12 


- 16 

- 

2 

- 

6 

1 

- 


1 1 

6 


Calcutta Steam Lettcra 

- 

- 

1 82 

- 

- 

- 

42 8 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

63 

- 



88 > 


- 

Bombay Steam letter* 

- 

“ 

1 7 

- 

- 

- 

10 2 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

9 3 


. . 


470 

g 


g 

- 

221 

364 6 

6 

46 8 

- 

g 

3 

261 

71 

- 

44 

JS6 6 


10 10 - 

February 1849. 




















Inland En|Uah Letter* 

83 

16 

240 

3 

3 

123 


6 

26 i3 

- 

36 

3 

114 

3: 

3 

37 

63 8 


7 3 - 

Inland.'Nativc Letter* 

169 

11 

1328 

- 

1 

8 

164 15 

6 

1 a 

- 

J 

- 

i7 

- 

- 


2 10 

- 


Ship, Steam and Overland 










; 









' 

Letter* - • ... 

97 

3 

98 

99 

- 

38 

67 13 

- 

9 4 

• 

66 

j' 

»30 

46 

- 

6, 

26 14 

6 

1 14 - 

Ship and Steam Native Let¬ 












» 








ter* .... 

4 

2 

24 

- 

- 

- 

7 7 

6 

- 


I 


3 

- 

- 


1 16 

- 

- . - , 

Calcutta Steam Letter* 

_ 

- 

86 

• 


i- 

46 - 

- 

- 

• 

. 

- 

38 

- 


t 

19 8 

- 

* • mi 

Bombay Steam Letter* 

* 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

6 4 

- 

- - 


- 

; - 

2 

- 

“ 

W! 

2.12 

- 

- . 


308 

34 

1782 

102 

4 

160 

274 9 

6 

37 4 


n 

D 

El 

48 

3 

42; 

107 8 

6 

9 1 - 






aAi 







■1' 

SH 




, V .... 













( 









. 

March 1849. 













i 







Inkad Eng^itli Letter* 

66 

J6 

236 

3 

* 

226 

88 14 

- 

46 1 

- 

32 

9 

loi) 

- 

1 

16 

47 1 o' 

6 


Inland Native Latter* 

196 

8 

1272 

2 

1 

44 

169 9 

6 

6 12 

- 

4 

- 

ih 

- 

- 


3 1 

.fA 

6 

- 1 

Ship, Steam and Overland 










. 










letter*' • . - 

76 

12 

62 

ro8 

- 

68 

3^ 10 

- 

16 11 


42 

3 

36 

22 

- 


26 : 3 

- 


Ship and Steam Native Let. 










* 





1 


' 



ter* - - • - 

8 

- 

26 

- 



6 6 

6 



1 


9 

- 

B 



- 


Calcutta Steam Letter* 

- 

- 

91 

- 

- 

- 

46 8 

- 

• 


- 

- 

52 

- 

B 

H 

27 ! - 

- 


Bombay Steam Letter* 

- 

- 

16 


- 

- 

21 9 

- 

• 


- 

- 

19 

- 

B 

B 

16 *8 

- 



341 

36 1 

1702 

113 

1 

386 

669 2 

- 

67 6 

- 

79 

12 

289 

22 

n 

D 

119 > 

a 

■m 



1 











..1 


w 


. 

B 



T 


4 

ABSTRACT.-, - - - . . 


•-- - — .. — -r 

.TaMUAny 1849 * • • 

470 

26 

n&o 

i8i: 


981 

984 5 6 

, 48 8 - 

160 

3 

'*861 

71 
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- Appendix 45. 


- Gepei^ J^^(<4^,0e d«ri||g: tbe,MQnt^ Fcfbroary and March 1040.^ ’ 


unTunrcfip oa forwarded. 


BALANCE STILL REMAINING. 




-1- 


r 

1 

Bearing. 

Puatage 

. of 

& 

Letter*. 

i. 

1 


106 

H». a, p, 

81 1 0 

- 


19 

167 11 * 

36 

- 

44 

1 12 0 

a 

- 

6 

6 10 6 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

... 



174 207 3 0 




190 34 16 6 40 1 - 


3 13 6 12 5 

4 7 0 


107 16 0 I 50 2 



4119 - 
U I 60 9 
61 10 0 


40 169 16 0 



1499 42 

1479 62 


765 

73 

4283 

176 



602 9 -- 120 14 


87 
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Appendix (A), No. 47. 


StatemskTj showing'the Number of Unclaimso l4KTTERe Opened in tlio Office of the Postmaster-geneml^ and the 

Value of the Contents, for 1S4U-60. 


Nama 

of tite Addrcaiee of 

Letters, 

♦ 

NaiAe of the Treoaury 
ji- '* or Person 

on whom the Diaft or Hoondee 
is drawn. 

Mouth and Date 
of 

Hoondee. 

--— tk — 

Amount. 

From 

what Post-office 
dispatched. 

To whet Office 
directed. 











■ 


Aherned Box . • - 


Peer Dux and Abdnl Kodun 

- 

Beysak 


2d 

410 


Gufhmoktcsher * ] 

Meerut. 

Ditto - - 


ditto - . - • 

- 

Jyth 


lOth 

400 

- - 

ditto 


ditto. 

Ditto - - - - 


ditto - - - . 


ditto B. 


12th 

405 

- - 

ditto* , 


ditto. 

Ditto • - - - 


ditto - - - - 


Asadh 


2d 

401 

>1 

ditto 


ditto. 

Baug Mill and Socliaity 


Abeenosahob ... 


Poos 


llth 

1800 

- 


Gwalior, 

Jalianeo Bustee 


Cul]|ctor Myopooiy 


Alay 1848- 


18tli 

26 

“ - 

SimUdi 


Afynpooree, 

Budden Sing . • . 


Ajooday Persaud, Butdao Snh 


Jcith 


8th 

36 

- - 

- 


tTmballa. 

Myjoo Khaim . * • 


Juggiinauth, Bndiirenauth 


Sauvun • 


6th 

10 

- - 

Agra - 


Futtygurh. 

Buukop LaU - . <• 


Mohuii Lall and Juggurnaulh 


Poos 


Sd 

27 

- - 




Saligram - - - 


Oumed Ram and Mohun Rain 


Cheit B. - 


4 th 

25 

- - 

- 


Muttra. 

Fysulooddeen - - - 


KhoosliHkhuud Paruk 


PooNs B. - 


.3d 

15 

- - 

Jttbbulporc 


Bhopeill. 

Ham Lall - - - 


Goolaram Mohaoliund 


Aughiin S. 


3d 

10 

- - 

Delhie - 


Futtygurh. 

Tarrachund - - - 


Oduyram, Jialas Roy 


ditto 


3«1 

J025 


Benares 


Etawah. 

Ditto - - 


Roghoonauth Doss, Uamecr AIul 

Jeith S. 


llth 

700 

- - 




Hotiiincfaand Jaiuna Mul - 


Liichinuo Chaod, Hnsruttoe 


Bysak 13. - 


llth 

too 

- .. 

. 


Futtygurh. 

Mohamodee Begum - 


Hamruttun, Buddnte Doss 


Quar B. - 


6lh 

7 

- - 

Barei y - 


Agra. 

Sunt Uam . - - 


lliirrik Ram, Muttra Doss 


Aiighun B. 


10th 

200 

.. 

Dcibie - 


Agra. 

Fukverchand - - - 


Hoop Mu^, Jeykno Mul > 


Sauvun B. 


6tb 

15 

“ - 

Sehore - 


Indore*' 

Modun Gopaul • - ' 


Sekissen Doss. 


Mah S. - 


2d 

75 

- - 

Etah - 


• Ali'irut. 

Sohiin Lall . - - 


. 


- - 


- 

39 

_ 

Umballa 


Dtdhie. 

Ramkiasen and Dwarka Dotw 


Sujun Rai and Koonj Mul 


Mah B. . 


6th 

390 

- - 

Aleerut 


Aforadabad. 

Jhuiiiun Sing ... 


Collect of Futtygurh 


April 


2d 

101 

- . 

Loodtana 


Aleerut. 

Brindabun - - - 


fiussi'r Lall ... 


Bhadur L. - 


Ist 

50 

- - 

$ubatb«o 


Wuzeerabad; 

Gungadeen and Balmoskutuloo 


Aluunu Ram, Dura Mul • . 


Bhadur S. 


5tK 

10 

- - 

- 


Nusseerabed. 

Nejubut Ally - - - 


Deputy Collector 


March 


27th 

24 

- .. 

Aleerut 


Agra*. 

Koojii Mill Sham Lall 


Manlk Chaud, Piuiua Lall 


Aiighuu B. 


3d 

50 

.. - 

Aleerut 


Agra. 

Sahaj Ram, Kunnya Lull - 


. 


. - 


- 

^ 500 

- - 

- 


Ramnugger. 

Dwarka Doss and Rampersaud 


Buzram and Mohun Lall - 


- . 


- 

600 

- - 

Cawnpure 


Sliajehknpnre.' 

Khooliehal Roy and Uuvin Dusa 


Deliaram, Sulleram - 


Koowar lOO.I 


1st 

10 

- - 

- 


Aforadabad. 

Sewnatli and Ramnath 


Joteepeiwiud ... 


. - 


9th 

100 

- - 

- 


Cawnpore. 

Jowahar Lall and Kishen Duss 


Shewdecn l.all and I>nwaram 


Sauvun 11104 


2d 

550 

- - 




Gopal Roy, Gonesh Lall, Kauynal'^ 
and Ram Lall - • •J 

Budrec Doss and Ramruttun 


Koowar I!)03 


9th 

11 

- - 

- 


Agra* 

Mungul Sain, Banse Raim * 

- 

llurdavi Doss - - . 


. . 


- 

78 

- - 

- 


Jaiinpore. 

Gopal Mul > # - 

- 

Horn Lall . • . 


Magh 1903 


1st 

150 

- - 

- 


Simla. 

Shewdyal and Sidtu Ram - 

- 

Khoshehal Roy and Buxeeram 


Cheit 190I& 


J3th 

200 

- - 

Banda - 


Lucknow. 



Buddree Doss awl Ramruttun 


. - 


- 

25 

_ - 

Jounporo 


Agra. 

Bhajun Lall ... 

- 

GovinDott ... 


- - 


- 

.300 

- - 

Cawnfuirc 


Mirsaporo. 



Bunkairara and Jeetmul . 


. 


- 

10 

- - 

LttcknOw 


Delhie. 

Kishen Lall and Koory Lall 

- 

Gunpufc^y and Kunyan Mul 
Ooileyram and Saligram . 


. 


- 

20 

- - 

Meerut 


Bcnareii. 

Tarrachand and <|oomanee Ham 

- 


. - 


- 

500 

- - 

- 


Cawnpore. 

Collector. - - - 

- 

Resident . 


February 1840 


22d 

6 

- - 

Delbie - 


Lucknow. 

Bank - - - . 

- 

Bank > - . - . 


July 1849- 


27th 

btf 

- „ 

Simla « 


Lahore. 

Pohopo Sing and Bishen Surrope 

- 

Biinsecdhur and Shewporsaud 


- . 


- 

10 

- « 

- 


Aleerut. 

Sreekishen and Soliuj Mul - 

- 

Moha Sing and Bhun Sing 


. - 


- 

100 

_ - 

- 


Shajehanpore. 

Collector of Loodionah - 

- 

Colloctor ... 


, May 


30th 

40 

- - 

LiXHlianah 


Meciut. 

Tota’Ham - - - 

- 

Toolshunaram and lUnuwlf 


. 


- 

2500 

- - 



Benares. 

Ramdois - - . > 

- 

Ramruttun and Kishen Dues 


... 


- 

5 

- - 

- 

- ! 

i 

Muttra. 

Jamna Does and Kishen Sahay 

- 

Goverdhun Doss and Koopram 


- 


- 

300 

- - 

- 


Cawnpore. 

Lukhmee Chand 

. 

Mooneeram and Ram Bux 

. 

. . 


. 

116 

8 - 

Futtygurh 


Muttra. 

Oodey Does awl Dooi^put- 

. 

Ramdhun Duss and Kaesee Doss 



. 

25 


Nyagong 


KurnauL 


Kishen Mohim and Govind Rain 

. . 


. 

50 


- 


'Kuesee. 

Bunsheedhur and Shewpersaad 

- 

Manick Chand and Punna Lall 

- 

. . 


- 

25 

— 

Afcenit 

- 

Agra. 




Carried forward 

- 

- Rs. 

12634 

8 - 





87. 


T 3 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 

__ j ? ij.[ 





.Maine ofcthe Taaoaary - . 

or Paraon 

on whom the Draft or lioondee 
ia drawn. 






..'■■"Ifwne ■’ 

of Ae Addnsue 
Letten. 

of 


klootk and Date 
of 

Hoondae. 

Amount. 

From 

what PoaHaffiee 
diapatehed. 

To what Office 
dirtotid. 






, } 

Mi. 

n. 










Brought forward ' • - 

12634 

8 






Rajkoomur and Gunau Ram 

• 

Luehmeenaram andGunga Mul- 



68 

- 

- 

- 


- 

GalcutU. 

Commiwariat Office - 

- 


Amt. Cgnmiimary-general 



. 100 

r 


Kuaftowlee 


. 

JttUunder. 

Laljee Mill and Govin Dom 


Hurput Roy and Naraia Doaa - 



200 

- 

- 

Benarea 


- 

Agra. 

Alantck Chand • •> 

- 


Ramperiand and paran Doaa 


- ; - 

24 



Goluckpoftt 



Fyiabad. 

Bunsheedhur and Rampereaud 


Juggonauth and Buddrat Doaa - 

■’ ■ " . 


10 


T 

Mernut- 



Futtygurh* 

Muiigul Sain and Bannee Ram 


^Goorpeiwid and Kaafcaeperaaud - 

» m m 


68 

■- 


i 







Kalkadaen • - - - 

m m m 


100 


- 

• . - 



Etawah. 

Budun Mokun and Monaha Ram 

Modun Mohun and Munaharem - 

m • m 


26 

r 

- 

Lucknow 



Miraapore. 

Manaook Roy and Data Ram 


Sajun Roy and Koonj Mul 

m m m 


160 

- 

- 

- 



Meerut. 

Nuod Ram 

- 


1 DewknramDola and Cungaper-) 
\ aaud ~ - - / 



87 

- 

- 

- 



Allygnrh. 

Sada Ram 

• 

*■ 

Rampaul and Sadtram 



90 


” 

- 



ditto. 

Colleotor 

- 


Cidleetor - - . • 

Movember 1846 - I2th 

6 

- 

- 

^iiPenarea 



Futtygurh. 

Gonaieh Roy - 

- 

- 

Dataram and Sabgram 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

Meerut- 



Moradabad. 

Roopkiahore • 

- 

- 

Balchand and Sookdeb Doaa 

- 


28 

- 

- 

- 



Siraa. 

ShakhuT Chand and Maick Chand 

Kiihennarain and Baldewna Ram 

- 


20 

- 

- 

Goruckpore 



Allahabad. 

Biahonauth 

- 

- 

Mr, Bulwar - - - - 

. « - 


750 

- 


- 



kfiraapore. 

Ballaph Does and Dwarka Doaa 

- 

Koonj Mul and Ram Lall - 

- 


25 

- 

- 

- 



Benarea. 

Qungaram and Mi%neeram 

- 

Khoaaheb Roy and Searam 

- .. - 


24 

10 

- 

- 



Lucknow. 

Kiahen Doaa and Qungaper Saud 

Daenanauth . . - - 

. 


260 

- 

- 

- 



Cawopore. 

Shah Mohamad 



Accountant-general - • 

January 


4000 

- 

“ 

Umballa 



Uead-quartar. 

Ramnitun Gungperaaud 



Shah Sahay - • - • 

Jeitbj B. 

- 7th 

200 

- 

- 

- 



Meerut. 

Oopaenath 



Dylchand, Doorga Doaa - 

- 


aoo 

- 

- 

Hatraa - 



lluaaiarpore. 

Bhajun 1^ - 



Gopaul Roy - . - - 

... 


26 

- 

- 

Meerut - 



Agra. 

Kaaaeonauth • 




« 


- 



Lucknow 



Futtygurh. 

AUyBux 



Astmgorh Treaiury 

March - 

* 7th 

20 

- 

- 

Aeimgurh 



Shajehaiipore. 

Shaoperaaud - 



Manick Chand and Punna Lall - 

Aaadh 

• &th 

091 

- 

- 

Meerut- 



Lahote. 

Ramjee Mul - 



Punnoolall, Shamaoouder - 

- 


500 

- 

- 

Agra - 



Dhilaa. 

Bait Mul 



Chumput Ru, Munkor Chand - 

Aughun 

. Pith 

200 

- 

- 

Delhie - 



Chundowaee. 

Ditto . • - 

* '' 


ditto - - - - - 

ditto 


100 

- 

- 

ditto 


■ 1 

ditto. 

Pooaa Kahar • 



MunohurDoaa ... 

Jeith B. - 

- 4th 

25 

8 

- 

Wuceerabad 



Bareilly. 

Govindramy Balmokund 



Rogoonanth, Heemram • 

Chait B. - 

- fith 

100 

- 

- 

> Saugur- 



Agra. 

Gnnaiah Singhm 



ditto - - - - - 


- 

10 

- 

- 

- 



Wuieerabad. 

Ditto - - • 



ditto . - . • . 


- 

93 

12 

- 





Sliib Ram, Ma^r Ram 



Bohuro Lall . - - . 

Sauvun 

- 8th 

160 

- 

- 

Kalka - 


m 

Delhie. 

BrijLaU * . 



GoviodDom - - - - 

. 

• 

3100 

- 

- 

- 



Cawopore. 







1000 

- 


Jeypore 

- # 

% 

Meerut * 







200 

. 

. 

ditto 



ditto. 

Ramporaaud * 



Golah Rat, Moha Chand - • 

Bhador L. • 

- 9th 

69 

- 

- 

Simla • 



Delhi. 

Goonianjan Ghamutaea 



Ghamutxeo . - . - 

Cheit 8. - 

• 9th 

400 

- 

- 

Agra - 



Jeypnre. 




Ramjee Sohw - - - . 



160 

- 

- 

- 



Jj^eabaunr. 

Sheoparaaud 



Gungadaen Sheodeen 



26 

- 

- 

Meerut 



Aiwlipora. 

Autmee Punt • 



Davee Ram, Atma Ram - 



416 

- 

- 

- 



Rajpore. 

Modun Gopaul * 



Sadaram, Mohaabook ^ - 



1200 

- 

- 

1 . 


m 

fiennrm. 




Honooman Peraaud, Sewperaaud 


• 

1200 

• 

- 

la 



ditto. 

iUlaoddeen, Gopaul Rai 



Gopal Rai, Koonj Mul <« • 



«0 

- 

- 

Wnteerabad 


m 

Sultanpoto. 

BeoyJLatt 



Gungadnn Baijnauth 



60 

- 

-a- 




HeeraLall.HamLall 



Punna Lall . - • - 




- 

- 





llf^hatta Letter 



Anoop Chand 

• * m ^ 


loop 

■- 

- 

Benatm 

- 

. 

Owalioc. 

BhonithMul - 




m m m 


376 

- 






Ditto .• • • 



Jaith Mul - 



600 

• 

- 





Ditto ^ 



Dhurum Dom . „ . 



406 

- 



1 

1 



* ' 


.. 

Oopaui Boy, Balkiaiett ^ 

• • . 


448 


-w 

Jfadam . 


A 





. " ' ■ ■ S' 

Toxat - - 

Co.'a Mi. 

32101 

6 

- 






(Trtt« Copf) CtfciV Beadw, Commiiiioiier. 


(signed) JST. 5. HidiM, Poetnweter-gniml. 
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Appendix (A,), No. 48. 


Rktubk of the Number of Coybrs rejected Unopened in Madras in 1849. 



Ndinber 

Number of 
Letter* returned 

Number 

---1. . ^-MU 

WMlAlMr of 
Letter* iefnaed 

of Newepenert 
refused 

of Newmpaper* 
returned 

REMARKS. 

ot MeSrae 
in 1849. 

nt Msdra* in 
1849. 

to the 

Sendcre in 1649. 

to the Sendert 
in 1849. 1 






rConntry and ^o- 
1 reig|^ Covers cannot 

1 be distinguished ^ 

468 

66 - 

4fi2 * 

56 



■ 1 


[from the Registers. 


(True Eitract) 


Cecil Beadon, ComniisBioner. 


Appendix (A.), No. 49. 


Rbturk of the Number of Unclaimed, Dead and Refused Letters Opened at the Madras General Post-office in 
each of the Five Years ending^ with 1849, specifying the Number in which Money or Valuables were found. 


Number of 
Engliflli Letter* 
Opened at the 
Cenen) PoHt-office, 

1846 10 1849. 

Tfumber in 

wtiicb Money era* found, 
and the Amount 

Number of 

Instance* in 

, Number of 
Native Letter* 
Opened in Uie 
General 

Nunrtber in 

which Money was found, 

end the Amount. 

N amber 

in which other 

Valuable* 

were found. 

Number of 

InstancM in 


ivhicb 

Owner* were 

found. 

Po*t>offioe. 
from J845 
to 1849. 

which 

Owner* were 
fouud. ^ 

TOTAt. 

Yeare. 

Lettere. 

Lettere. 

— 

Letter*. 

Letter*. 

— 




* 8 


Rs. a, p. 




JRs, a, p. 




1846 

1868 1 

“ 

- 

- 

12071 

5 

36 -- - 

- ' 

• 

14897 

f' 

18«d 

soles 

■ 

. - 

* 

' - ' - 

106G7 

3 

16 - - 

- 

- 1 

12829 

1847 

- 

9018 

3 

40 - - 

4 

12604 

2 

20 - - 

6 

j 

1 

14622 


' 








1 


1868- 

17?1 

9 

20 - - 
. a 

- 

18368 

1 

10 » 

• 

- 

15129 

1848 

9680 

• .'.M 

i' m 

- ' - 

i 

9023 

6 

- 9 9 

- 

- 

10868 


i 


i ' 

1 ■' 




-4 

1 


67670 

I---—— - 1 




(True Extract.) 


Cecil Beadon^ Commiisioner. 






















































Appendix oi. 

SrATSVSirT^ showing the Number of Inquiries, in Detail,^ade at die Posfmaster^nerars Office, North-west Province, regarding Missino LntERS and Packets, 

during the Year 184^50. 








l^APEl^ RELATING te irriE - 


Appendix (A.), No. 52. 

Apj^ndix (A.) NtrMBEft and Result of Inquiries for Missnvo Letters undtr eaeh Postmaster in the 

Jfaciras Presidency, in each*^Year fi'om 1R46 tq^ lSeO. 



1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1660. 

OFFICE. 

i 

s 

g 

1 

1 

i 

1 


1 


•I 


fJO 

1 

p 

1 

1 

& 

1 

s 

j 

§ 

s 


s 

llydrabad 

i 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 


Ganjam r - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

1 

■ - 

Mysore and Coorg - 

16 

1 

11 

4 

8 

4 

6 

3 

6 

1 

Chingleput 

no detail 

6 successful 

2 failed. 

- 

" 

- 

- 

Travancorc 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Jaulnah - - - 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Mominabad 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Masulipatam 

no detail 

10 successful 

3 failed. 

- 


- 

- 

Ootacamund 

o 

- 

10 

2 

r> 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Trichinopoly 

Tinnevilly 

3 

1 

4 

2 

0 

J 

6 

1 

3 


Oanara - - - 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Secundrabad 

7 

1 

8 

- 

8 

- 

3 

- 

4 

4 

Tanjore - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Bellaiyr . . - 


- 

10 

6 

0 

2 

3 

1 

~ 

f 

Cannauore 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

1 

Guutoor - - • 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cochin . . - 

Kurnool ^ - 





o 


— 

“• 

: 

— 

AlTTOt . - - 

- 


- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

“ 

- 


Calicut - - . 

1 

1 


1 

- 

4 

- 

r 

1 

- 

Nellore^ - 

2 

- 

2 

7 


3 


6 

- 

- 

Rajahmumdry - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Cuddalore 

5 

5 

o 

0 

3 

o 

2 

6 

— 


Madura . - - 


- 

- 

1 

- 


- 

- 

— 

- 

Pondicherry 



1 

1 

- 

-- 

3 

— 

1 

- 

Salem . - - 

- 

2 

unsuccessful 

- 

- 

- 

no detail. 

- 

General Post-office - 


24 

78 

46 

114 

% 

60 

117 

61 

- 

-- 

Coimbatoor 

- 

- 

6 

- 

. 4 

5 

2 

6 

- 

- 

Cuddapah 

mt 

... 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

VizQgapatam 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

"■ 

1 

— 

— ■ 

Hingolce - - - 

- . 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Total. - . - j 

1 

89 

38 

133 

70 

100 

70 

147 

79 

19 

8. 


* 411 iu Kellore were lost iu transit by the distriet B&wk. 

(True Extract.) Ceeif Beachttt' 




POSTAL pOMMUNiqATlpN,INDIA, 
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Appendix (A.), No. 53. , 


idix (i 
b. 63. 


State wsKT, showing the Number of Letters (Franked, Paid and Bearing) Dis]>atched and 
Received by the Commissioned Native Officers and Non-commissioned Offioers and Men of 
the Regiments in the Hen^al iaid Agra Presidencies. 







1 SENT. 

1 RECEIVED. 

REGIMENT. 





1 



paid. 








1 Paid. 

1 Bearing. 

Free. 

Bearing. 

Free. 

Ilor Majest 
iWtto 

3d Light Dragoons 
■p 9th - ditto 

20 

- 


1 

20 

384 

240 

241 

32 

143 

Ditto 

« Uth 

^ ditto 


n 



3 

442 

21 

9 

3.V5 

Ditto 

* ^ 10th Foot 

. 

- 

1 



17 

171 

27 

8 

267 

Ditto 

- 18th ditto 


. 






— 

— 

— 

Ditto 

- 22d ditto 

. 

. 





— 


— 

— 

Ditio 

- 24th ditto 

_ 

. 





— 

— 


— 

Ditto 

- 29th ditto 

. 

. 

— 



_ 

— 

— 

— 

a "* ■ 

Ditto 

- 32d ditto 

. 

- 

167 



3(5 

694 

130 

117 

21« 

Ditto 

- 63d ditto 




. 

. 

_ 

248 

169 

<; 

77 

Ditto 

- (50th ditto 

_ 

- 

?8 



31 

274 

121 

163 

292 

Ditto 

- (list 

ditto 

- 

- 

9 



7 

408 

6 

11 

171 

Ditto 

- 70th ditto 

/- 

- 

' 2 


• 


144 

2 

4 

88 

Ditto 

- 76th ditto 

. 

. 


_ 



28.*} 

143 

7 

104 

Ditto 

- BOtli ditto 


. 


. 


1 

388 

(5 

7 

3U 

Ditto 

- 87th ditto 

- 

- 

_ 



_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ditto 

- 9f)th ditto 

• 

- 

— 



_ 


— 

— 

— 

Ditto 

- 98th ditto 


. 

9 



4 

303 

10 

16 

277 

Ist lU-gimoiit Light Cavalry 

- 

3 

4 

V 

- 

- 

92 

- 

42 

20 

2d 

ditto 

- 

. 

«• 

. 

.. 


- 

98 

8 

60 

26 

tkl 

ditto 

. 

. 


..i*. 



_ 

_ 

_ 


— 

4th 

ditto 

. 

. 

- 

1 



3 

112, 

19 

- 

10 

6tli 

ditto 

. 


. 




. 

119 

5 

64 

30 

tUh - 

ditto 

- 

_ 

- 




7 

84 * 

2] 

fX) 

44 

7th 

ditto 

. 

. 

- 


_ 


1 

83 

6 

40 

30 

Htli 

ditto 



- 




6 

112 

- 

81) 

62 

i)th - 

ditto 


. 

- 

6 



15 

109 

13 

84 

71 

loth - 

ditto 

. 


. 

17 



14 

82 

22 

74 

48 

Jst £uroiKaii Fusiliers 

. 

- 

18 



. 

318 

230 

38 

198 

2d 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 

6 



3 

352 

12 

20 

416 

1st Ueginient Native Infantry 

- 


- 


_ 

142 

10 

- 

44 

2d - - 

ditto 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

248 

6 

47 

161 

3d - - 

ditto 

. 



__ 



_ 

_ 

_ 

— 


4Ui - . 
6*1 * - 

ditto 


- 

- 

4 




212 

69 

167 

199 

ditto 

. 

. 

. 



. 

. 

112 

. 

23 

100 

<lth - - 

ditto 


_ 

- 




_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


7th - - 

ditto 

- 

. 

- 



. 


110 


48 

100 

mh - - 

ditto 


- 

- 




_ 



— 


Otli « - 

ditto 

. 

. 

- 

__ 



_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

■ -1 

10th - - 

ditto 

. 

- 

- 

_ 




_ 

_ 

_ 


lltu - . 

ditto 

- 

. 

- 



. 


188 

12^ 

33 

105 

a2th - - 

ditto 

. 

. 

- 

« • 

_ 

* 


J80 

w 

48 


13th - . 

ditto 

- 

- 


_ 


> 

. 

168 

6 

4(5 

108 

14th - . 

ditto 

. 


. 

__ 






_ j 


16th . - 

ditto 


- 

. 




_ 

_ 


_ 


lotb - - 

ditto 



1 

19 



26 

108 

27 

29 

93 

17th - - 

ditto 


. 

. 



_ 


138 

4 

39 

101 

18th - - 

ditto 



. 




1 

89 

8 

38 

117 

19th - - 

ditto 












20th - - 

ditto 



. 

3 



7 

300 

2 

43 

2(6 

2l8t - - 

ditto 


- 

.. 

_ 

. 



144 

10 

13 

117 

22d . - 

ditto 


. 

. 





___ 




23d - - 

ditto 







■ 

— % 

_ 

_ 


24th - . 

ditto 


_ 

_ 

1 




■ 



_ 

26th - - 

ditto 


. 

• 

3 



9 

104 

2 

30 

80 

20th - • 

ditto 


. 

- 



_ 


195 


10 

12(5 

27th - - 

ditto 


• 




_ 

, 

133 

a . 

« 

99 

28th - - 

ditto 


- 

. 

1 



1 

104 

3 

3 

0.3 

2!)th - - 

ditto 


. 



_ 



104 

2 

10 

81 

30th . - 

ditto 



- 




1 

204 

0 

47 

128 

31st - - 

ditto 



* 

■ 







32(1 - - 

ditta 





1 



168 


10 

122 

33d - - 

ditto 


. 






10(5 

1 

0 

1)0 

341h - - 

ditto 



, 





165 

- 

19 

7(5 

1 _ 

35th - - 

ditto 




i _ 



- 


_ 


36th - - 

ditto 





^ j 



178 

1 

24 

102 

11 
1 1 

t 1 

ditto 

jditto 


- 

- 

1 

i 

- 

- 

1 181 

3 

20 

[ 127 

^39th - 7 

ditto 


. 

.. 





260 


7 

/i7 

40th - - 

ditto 


- 

. 

_ 



1 

129 

3 

27 

69 

4l8t - - 

ditto 


• 


, 








42d • - 
43d . . 

ditto 

ditto 



- 

1 

- 

- 

29 * 

220 

73 

8 

10 

24 

14 

70 

108 

44th • - 

ditto 


- 

.. 









46th - - 

ditto 


. 

« 








* 

461h - - 

ditto 


- 



- 

■ 

^ - ' 

134 

7 

36 

* 

160 

(yHiTied forward 

- “ 

1 

375 

; 


249 

”"995~ 

1462 

482 

5380 





PAVERS RBLAIfNa:?rO. TH£ 


Aj^dix (A.> 
No. 68. 


regiment. 


L 


Brought forward 

47th Regiment Native Infantry 

. 4Uth 

• • 

ditto 

- 

- 

40th 

« . 

ditto 

- 

- 

60th 


ditto 

- 

- 

6l8t 


ditto 


- 

62d 

. » 

ditto 

- 


68rd 


ditto 

- 

- 

64th 

* • 

ditto 

• 

. 

6r>th 

. .. 

ditto 


. 

66th 

. . 

ditto 

. 


67th 

- 

ditto 

. 

- 

68th 

- 

ditto 

- 

. 

69th 

- 

ditto 



60th 

. - 

ditto 

- 

- 

61 Bt 

- _ 

ditto 

. 

- 

62d 

- - 

ditto 

- 

- 

nsd 

64{h 


ditto 

ditto 

- 

_ 

eoth 

- - 

ditto 

- 


66th 

_ - 

ditto 

- 

- 

67th 

- - 

ditto 



6Bth 

- - 

ditto 

_ 

- 

Odtli 

- - 

ditto 

. 

- 

70tli 

- _ 

ditto 

- 

- 

7lBt 

- . 

ditto 

- 

- 

72d 

- - 

ditto 

. 

- 

78d 

- - 

ditto 

- 

- 

74th 

- 

ditto 

- 

- 


Calcutta Militia - . > 

Khelat-i<Ghilzie . . - 

Fcrozepore lUpmcnt > 
Loodhiana - (Stto 
NuBsereo Battalion 
8irmoor - ditto - - ^ - 

Kcmaoon ditto - > » - 

Hill Rangers ditto 
Ramgurh - ditto 
Ist Assam Light Infantry 
2nd - - ditto - - - 

MhairwarrahHattalion - 
Sylhet Light Infantry - 
Arracan Battalion - > - 

Hurriana ditto - 

iHt Regiment Oude Infantry 
2d - - - ditto 
1st Irregular Cavalry - 
2d - - ditto - - « 

8d - - ditto - - - 

4th - - ditto - - - 

6th - - ditto - - 

(Jth - - ditto - - - 

7th - - ditto - - - 

^h - - ditto - - - 

»th - - ditto - - - 

10th - - ditto - - - 

llth - - ditto - - - 

|2th - - ditto - - - 

18th - - ditto - 

14th - - ditto - - - 

J6th “ - ditto - - - 

IHth - - ditto - 

I7tli - - ditto - 

18th - - ditto - - - 

1st Seikh Inforitiy 
2d - ditto - - - 

3d - ditto 

4th - ditto - - - 

1st Fuiijaub Cavalry - 
2d - - ditto - - 

3d - - ditto - - - 

4th - - ditto - - - 

6th - ► ditto - - - 

1st Punjatih Infantry * 

2d - - ditto - - 

3d - - ditto - 

4th - - ditto . 

6th i - ditto - 


SENT. 1 

Paid. 

Baadnig. 

Free. 

375 

240 


6 

*7 ' 

191 


. 

122 


- 

178 , 

— 

— 

— 



112 

3 

20 

20B 



— 

- 

- 

107 


... 

— 

- 

- 

164 

— 

— 

— 


_ 


_ 

- 

151 

- 

2 

201 

2 

“ 

268 

— 

— 

— 


2 

161 , 

. 

. 

133 

- 

1 

140 



60 


... 

— 

- 


176 



164 


1 

39 

2 

- 

168 

1 

- 

70 

—- 

— 

— 

— 



14 

24 

146 

_ 


60 

1 

3 

208 

— 

— 

— 

... 



1 

• 

29 

- 

- 

170 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


.—. 

3 

4 

273 

3 

6 

148 

6 

0 

168 

_ 

26 

140 

34 

20 

181 

2 

8 

lOB 

- 

- 

178 

16 

30 

108 

6 

36 

115 

3 

70 

no 

- 

10 

180 

— 

— 

““ 

,, 



4 

17 

42 

— 

— 

1 — 

_ 

_ 

•.* ■ 

40 

- 

100 

_ 

7 

64 

- 

' - 

a 21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 



. 

182 


1 

1B4 

1 

6 

150 

17 

42 

140 


- 

30 


... 

•— 

- 

3 

20 




" 

- 

31 

637 

” 608 ' 

16316 


RBtEIVEl 


Cml Bfddon, C'oimnhisioncr. 
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;• Appendix (A.)» No. 54. * ■ »* 

STATBMtoT Of the Number of Lw*um Received and Sent by each Sepoy Regiment in the Madras Preeldency 

for a Period of 28 Days. ^ ^ 


received. 


REGIMEN t« 


OrtatMt'Numbsr 
Frmiip( 0 d 
in 0110 IHy. 















}5^ 


papers REI-AT»I^,Ta 


Appendix (A.)» No. 65» ^ 

Statement, sliowin^^ the Number of Letters (Franked, Paid and Bearing) Dispatched and Received by the Commis- 
sioued Nulive Officers and Non-commissioned OffitJers and Men of the Regiments in the Bomhay Presidency. ^ 


Number of Lottare 
Dispatched. 

Nttuber of Letten •< 
Received. 


1S £ 

ill 

2 

1 

1 ^ 

I 


1 

Total. 

u* 



£ 


Cb 


237 

39 

78 

87 

28 

203 

672 

179 

5 

62 

8 

70 

112 

436 

4 

. , 

7 


6 

19 

36 

5 




. 

1 

6 

160 




. 

112 

272 

66 

1 

5 


8 

92 

192 

121 

. 

42 


52 

91 

30C 

280 

. 

JO 


10 

200 

500 

93 


1 


. 

ISO 

274 

110 

. 6 

12 

10 

15 

60 

213 

302 



4 

5 

287 

598 

211 

IG 

60 

9 

139 

60 

495 

65 

. 


. 

. 

80 

145 

28 

2 

44 

1 

43 

.3<i 

154 

92 

. 

15 

I 

1 

71 

IHO 

213 

2 

22 

21 

21 

197 

476 

82 

. 

21 

1 

66 

75 

245 

142 

9 

5(» 

JO 

80 

94 

391 

54 

1 

38 

2 

61 

71 

227 

231 

« 


. 

. 

. 

231 

135 


3 

, 

68 

f)9 

305 

53 

3 

5 

. 

54 

50 

165 

13/1 

. 

4.5 

2 

88 

126 

396 

89 

. 

36 


34 

62 

222 

150 

1 

20 

. 

- 

89 

260 

207 

58 

68 

49 

203 

113 

698 

85 

. 

. 

. 


61 

146 

61 


21 

. 

10 

9 

91 

251 

4 

. 

4 

4 

57 

320 

108 

. 

5 

. 

56 

88 

257 

41 

21 

64 

12 

60 

32 

210 

224 

• • 


74 

•i • 

95 

393 

142 

. 

6 

45 

• 

117 

309 

53 

- 

8 

4 

18 

45 

128 

51 


1 


12 

49 

1)3 

123 

. 

37 

1 

126 

100 

387 

75 

. 

5 

. 

28 

62 

170 

1C7 

1 

37 

2 

80 

149 

436 

102 

. 

19 

. 

40 

34 

195 

141 

. 

18 


67 

82 

308 

91 

1 

16 

3 

61 

80 

252 

8 

1 

“ It “ 

. 

4 

2 

15 

22 

. 

2 

1 

3 

3 

31 

76 

. 

9 

1 

78 

54 

218 

137 

1 

20 

. 

46 

' 101 

305 

396 

13 

9 

114 

6 

281 

519 

9 

4 

13 

1 

20 


53 

9 

9 

23 

6 


1 1 

93 

142 

. 

5 

2 

id 

93 

261 

84 

- 

4 

. 

7 

74 

169 

HI 

. 

2 

. 

9 

87 

179 

32 

- 

- 

- 

9 

38 

79 

•46 

. . 

2 

, 

S 

6 

59 

48 

• * - 

50 

1 

74 

64 

237 

116 

1 

6 

6 

. 

120 

248 

167 

2 

. 

. 

59 

223 

451 

12 

. 

. 

. 

3 

10 

25 

328 

2 

78 

9 

227 

118 

762 

10 

9 

54 

1 

19 

14 

107 

166 

- 

- 

1 

9 

65 

241 

7057 

212 

1153 

494 

2244 

5002 

16162 

•46 

- 

2 

- 

3 

8 

m 

7011 

212 

1151 

494 

2241 

4994 

16103 


c o R p 6. 


lor lMnj«?Nty*H 83d Regiment • 

Ith Regiment Native Infantry 
MwunlWHrree tuoal C^orpa 
luzerat Cntev Police Corps > 
il Regiment Light C^Milry • 

\ haudewK Hheel CorpR ... 
th Regiment Native Infantry 
()th - - ditto - - . 

<1 Cirenadler Regiment Native Infantry 
kiuive Veteran Battalion 
Cth Royal lluHsarH - . - 

’oona Irregular Horse - - - 

farinv Battalion * • « . 

7tl» Regiment Native Infantry 
8th > - ditto ... 

ap))bi‘s and Mintis - - 

Och Hcgiiuent Native Infantry 
i4t Grenadiers - ditto 
8th Regiment - ditto 
et Ihittalion Artillery ... 
d Regiment Native Infantry - 
6th - - ditto - - - 

3th - - ditto ... 

4(U • - ditto . - - 

5th - .. ditto ... 

d Regiment EngliHh Light Infantry 
3ri Regiment Native Infantry 
iuzerat Provincial Battalion • 

[er Majeaty's Stith Regiment - 
tb Regirnetit Native Infantry 
. Man-aths India Home 
ler Majesty’s 78th Highlanders (Right Wi 

Aden ..... 
ftrh Regiment Native Infantry 
Mt Reginiftit Light Cavalry (Lancers) 

;h Butialioa Artilleryf vsith 3d Compan; 

Battalion Artillery ... 
th Rugiiiient Native Infantry (Rifles) 

I St Regiment Native Infantry 
<ith - - ditto ... 

0th - - ditto - • - 

ITtli - - ditto . , - 

Sth - . ditto 

Ikh'tncdiinggui- Police Corps - 
»oonn . - - ditto - - - 

Ith Regiment Native Infantry 
SUth - - ditto . . - 

ler Majesty’s Htli Regiment - 
3haut Roliee Oitps ... 
tutnagirec HangrrN ... 

!4th Regiment Native Infantry 
!d Regiment Light Cavalry 
Ith Regiment Native Light Infiintry 
id Lhilooeli Uc:iiiiient ... 
siteam Vvivuds Ferooz, Medusa, Auckland 
Queen - - - - - 

Jlh Ilugimeot Native Infantry 
id Battalion Artillery ... 

1st F.iiro{)euti Regimen^ (Fusiliers) - 
I St Ih’ltioch Buttidion ... 

‘Jcirirfe li'regiil<'ir Hor^e - - - 

EColaiHinr Infantry Corp-i 
Left Wing 78th IJtghlaadcrK - 


ing), 

ly 3d 


FOR WHAT PERIOD. 


from 24th July to 22d August 1850 
28 days . - - - 

from 4th to 31st August 
from tst to 28th August 
4 weeks . « . - 

4 ditto - - . - 

22d A ugust to 11 th Suptemb^ 

L 28 days . . . J* 

28 diLto - - « - 

one month . - - 

24th August to 20th Septemlier 
. ditto to ditto 
2f>th August to 23d September 
from 21st August 
2Hd.i)s - - - - 

23d August to HHh September 
20th August to 25th September 
4 weeks . - - - 

24th Aiigiwt to 20tb Septorobor 
4 weeks . . - - 

for 28 days . - - 

27th August to 27t1i September 
Iht to 28th September 
- ditto . - - - 

28 day4 - - - - 

ditto . - - - 

ditto - . - - 

one month ... 

1st to 28th September 
28 days - - - - 

5th September to 30th October 


28 days . - - 

3d to ’30th September 


I St to 28tb September 
28 days - 
1 St to 28tb Septcmlier 

- ditto - - - 

2d to 30th Septeinlicr 
28 days . - - 

one month 

4 wei'ks _ . - 

28 days - - - 

for 28 days 

- ditto - - - 

- ditto - - - 

- ditto - . - 

- ditto . - ■ 

- ditto . - - 

ditto 


Ist to 28th Octoljer 1850 
- ditto - - - 

one month 

28 days - - - 

12th Qctoher to fith November 
08 diiys . - - 

ditto ... 

6r.h September to 4th October 
1st to :M)th September 
for 28 days * 


Deduct 


Letters dispatidied and received under Fiank 
Ditto - - Bearing 

Ditto - - Paid - - - - 


Totai. - 

12005 

3392 

706 


Tox/ir - - - 16103 


DSipatchtd i 
Ditto - 
Ditto . 


Sailoas* Letters t 
I received under Frank - 
Bearing ... 
Paid - 


- 64 

- 5 


T^MIal - - - t *0; 


(True Copy.) 


Cevil Commissioner. 


(signed) IF. CourtMfy, Cnmminioaer, Bon^ye 

w . s * 

, , .. . 
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Appendix (A.), No, 56. ^ ^ 


Return of Ihe Number of Paroem iliepatehod by Banoht Post from the PoBt-officen in the Bengal Presidency, 
^ ^ during the Month of August 1850. 

_ * _ 

PARCELS POST PAID. 














































PAPERS RELATI^fG TO «rHE 

■■■■-. ----- - ■- - .... 


SERVICE PARCELS. ♦ 


MILES. 

1 

% 

V 

1 

1 

1 

o 

e 

r 

1 

% 

4 

1 

o 

iO 

.r 

1 

1 

Not exceeding 200 Tolahs. 

Not exceeding 250 Tolafaa. 

Not exceeding 300 Tolahs. 

4 

i 

1 

1 

1 Not exceeding 400 Tolaha. 

Not exceeding 450 Tolaba. 

8 

o 

» 

i 

1 

,-8 

1 

1 

! 

1 

Not exceeding 700 Tolahs. 

Net exceeding 800 Tolahs. 

I- 

! 

a 

1 

Not exceeding 100 

276 

id4 

89 

63 

64 

47 




14 

9 


■ 

1 

2 

1 

^35 

„ 200 

85 

60 

34 

16 

26 

0 

25 

85 

20 

11 

8 


B 

- 

1 

- 

845 

„ 800 

74 

60 

26 

13 

20 

17 

22 

83 

28 

17 

0 


- 

- 

- 

- 

386 

400 

70 ' 

47 

10 

12 

20 

3 

18 

ir. 

0 

4 

2 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

220 

* »> 000 

21 

18 

11 

6 

4 

8 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

72 

„ 600 

1 

22 

8 

1 

6 

- 

7 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

51 

„ 700 

6 

12 

7 

5 

6 

1 

- 

2 

2 

! "" 

- 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

41 

„ 800 

12 

16 

5 

5 

9 

17 

2 

- 

3 

2 

4 

H 

■ 

— 

- 

- 

75 

„ 000 

2 

2 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

■ 

B 

- 

- 

— 

13 

„ 1000 

- 

4 

7 

3 

1 

2 

- 

o 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

B 

- 


- 

22 

„ 1200 

81 

27 

25 

25 

8 

7 

8 

15 

2 

8 

2 

■ 

B 

- 

- 

- 

158 

Above - - 1200 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

7 

2 

1 

3 

2 

- 

1 

E 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Total - - - 

' 681 

482 

236 

154 

163 

IIH 

166 

162 

89 

E 


45 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2300 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &o. 
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Appendix j(A.), No. 57. 


RstvBH of the Number of PABCSta diepatcbed bjr Bakoby Post from the Post*offices in the Agra Presidency, 

during' the Month of August 1850. 



PARCELS BEARING POSTAGE. 


Not exceeding 

100 

378 

1.34 

CO 

30 


4 

5 

3 


- 

* 

3 

- 


.T 

- 


- 



(ino 

>» 

200 

260 

140 

48 

34 

16 

10 

5 

4 

3 

4 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 


541 

n 

300 

104 

172 

58 

30 

14 

10 

9 

8 

6 

3 

1 

9 

- 

1 

« 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

.^.IS 


400 

09 

54 

10 

10 


4 

8 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

215 

7» 

500 

72 

29 

18 

i-j 

12 

9 

1^> 

4 

10 

4 

6 

27 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

- 


227 

77 

COO 

34 

18 

12 

5 

6 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

85 

>7 

700 

21 


3 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 


1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1 

- 

- 

44 

77 

600 

10 

H 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

- 

; 4 

7 ! 

2 

4 

2 

- 


1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

i 4? 

77 

900 

10 

H 

a 

: 2 

4 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 


K 

- 1 


7e 


7 

WM 

1 

1 

- 


1 

2 

- 

3 j 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

20 , 

77 

1200 

13 

6 


1 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 I 


1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

27 

Aboro - 


5 

1 


1 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- ' 

- 

- 

- 

- 




-* 


- 

i_ L 

Total - 

- 

1112 

560 

321 

133 

82 

45 

47 

39 

82 

20 

16 

61 

6 

2 

1 

9 

7 

3 


- 

j 2397 


87. 


X 
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PAPERS BELATtNG TO THE 


SERVICE PARCELS. 



BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 






















POSTAL COMMUJfW^ATlON, Ac. IN INDIA. 


Appendix .(A.\ No. 58. 


Hbtvhn of the Nnmber of Pabobu dispatched by Basoby Post from the Post-offices in the Mcdra* Presidency, 

daring the Month of AngBSt IROO. 


PABCELS POST PAID. 



















































PAT>ERS EiaiATING T© THE 


164 


SERVICE PARCELS. 





J 

I. 

4 

4 

J 

4 

A 

1 

4 

j 

1 




1 

1 

1 

$ 

1 

S 

1 

"1 

H 

i 

1 

1 

I 


MILES. 

H 

s 

% 

s 

f 

1 

1 

1 

e 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SP 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




1 

1 

1 

e 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

I 

J 



% 


t 

j 


Q 

3 

•8 

0 


% 


8 





£ 

% 



se; 

»Ei 



se; 


H 

Not exceeding 

100 

314 

85 

78 

85 

17 

B 

7 

4 


1 

» 

1 

547 

n 

■g 

00 

48 

25 

21 

11 

B 

11 

6 


- 

1 

4 

224 

» 

11 

83 

06 

24 

24 

14 

B 

18 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

245 


400 

120 

47 

27 

12 

12 

7 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

- 

286 



fiO 

18 

11 

9 

17 

15 

4 

- 

1 

- ; 

- 

14 

148 


600 

0 

14 

8 

3 

2 

I 

- 

- 

- 


- 

1 

38 

99 

700 

lu 

6 

1 

3 

7 

14 

3 

2 

- ^ 

0 

- : 

- 

^ 1 

58 

99 


21 

3 

3 

* 

1 

2 

- 

- 


- ' 

- 

- 

30 

•.9 


4 




- 

B 

- 

- 

B 

“ 


- 

5 

n 


2 




- 

B 

1 

- 

B 

- 

- 

- 

14 

99 

1800 

6 




- 

B 

■ 

i 

B 

- 

1 

1 

15 

Above - - 

1200 

0 

3 


IB 

- 

2 

H 

■Bl 


- 

1 

- 

15 

Total • 

- - 

731 

290 



88 

52 

45 

18 

13 

3 

3 

B 

1570 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 



PcMt Paid. 


Bearing Postage, 


Service and Free. 

i 

MILES. 

' 

j 

I 

5 

0 

ss 

i 

0 

f 

e 

» i 

Total. 

Not exceeding 20 Tolabs. 

fS 

$ 

.9 

1 

tA 

1 

1 

.9 

1 

i 

1 

e 

•a* 

1 

1 

I 

J 

■1 

! 

Not exceeding loo 

20 

8 

37 

52 

23 

75 


1 

1 

« aoo 

8 

3 

11 

27 

10 

46 

1 

- 

1 

„ 300 

23 

10 

33 

135 

27 

162 

- 

- 

* 

„ 400 

15 

7 

22 

52 

11 

63 


- 

- 

,9 500 

0 

■if' 

2 

4 

12 

4 

Id 

- 

- 

- 

„ COO 

n 

1 

7 

15 

^ a 

19 

- 

- 

- 

700 


- 

- 

0 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

„ 800 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

6 

- 

- 


„ 900 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

„ 1000 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

„ 1100 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

. 

.. 

99 1200 i 

1 

1 i 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1- 


„ 1300 

1 

"" ! 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 



„ 1400 

- 

- 

- ' ' 

- 

• 

- 

- 



Above - - 1400 

- 

M, ^ 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Total - - - 

86 

32 

118 

304 

Op 

394 

1 

1 

2 


Cecil Bmoh, Commiseidfier. 
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Appen^x (A.), 59. 

■ ^ - . 

Rbtcrk of the Number of Parcels dispatched by Baeoht Post from the Post-offices in the Bombay Presidency^ 

from the 15ih July to the Uth August I860, 


PARCELS POST PAID. 
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Appendix (A.), No. 60. 

Rsruiut .of the-Namber of Parcbu duipatched by Baitoby Port from all the Po8t*officee in India in One Month. 
’ PARCELS POST PAID. 



i i i i i 



» se; Mft 


Not exceeding 100 685 229 105 50 

„ 200 0*29 1Q6 90 45 

,, 300 350 123 58 29 

„ 400 279 104 49 30 

„ 500 100 521 38 23 

„ (100 05 20; 14 7 

„ TOO 02 24 9 7 

! 

„ 800 60 13! 16 4 

„ 900 34* 21 11 4 

• ,, 1000 31 14 8 5 


:S ' a ' 5 I 

I i s ' g 


? s I g> 

1 1 ; 1 1 

s a ' 9 a 


8 i S 
si I 


g> ^ S’ gp i .I" I S' I g- 

1 1 1 111.1|1 
H »1 K M , 8 M iO 

3 S 0* « « J> 5) 



6 3 

J 

3 

0 

5 1 

5 


‘ 

3 1 




6 2 

3 

- 


1 1 

i 4 

; ‘-i 

j __ 

2 


- 

i •“ 

1 

2 1 

i 

i “ 

i 



3111 1227 



2340 

8201407 

1 

216 

113 


20 ; 11 16 





























SERVICE PARC^ILS 



BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
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Appendix (A.)» No. 6h 


Statement of the Amount of Postage due on Chargeable Parcels, Books, Pamphlets, &c., dispatched by Inland 
Post from all tlie Post-ofRces in India during One Montli, ivith a Calculation of the same for One Year. 






Nortla-wrcatern 






i 




‘ 

Ikngal. 


PrDTinccH. 

Madras. 

% 

Bombay. 


Totai., 



Ry. 

a. 

P- 


P- 

Rat, 

a. 

F- 

Rs- 

a. 

P- 1 

Rs, 

a. 

P- 

Parcels. 

7734 

3 

- 

5952 5 

- 

3:347 

5 

- 

3337 

6 

- 

20271 

0 

- 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. 

404 

- 

- 

0 

- 

no 

11 


24 

1 

- 

C22 

0 

- 

Total for One Month - - 

813r3 

3 

- 

0020 11 


0307 

- 

1 

3361 

• 7 


20803 

5 

- 

Parcels. 

01 U 0.3 

13 

1 

70083 10 

10 

1 

36234 

7 

9 

43505 

1 

- 

242887 

- 

8 

Books, Pamphlets, kc. 

4750 

12 

4 

875 11 

1 

3 : 

! 1400 

3 

7 

313 

10 

0 

7355 

5 

11 

Total for One Year - - - 

0.>8*20 

0 

5 

1 

70950 C 

1 ! 

i 

i 

! 39643 

i 

n 

4 

43818 

11 

0 

250242 

0 

r 

7 


Cecil Beadoiif Commissioner. 


Appendix (A.), No. 62. 


Statement, showing the Amount of Postage that would have been realised on Parcels dispatched by Inland Post 
from all the Post-offices in India at Four Annas the 100 Tolahs, with a Rate of Four Annas for every additional 
100 Tolahs, and on Books, Pabiprlets, &c., at an uniform Rate of One Anna the 20 Tolahs. 



Bengal. 

North-western | 

Provtooes. | 

1 Madras. 

! 

Bombay. 

1 

Totai,. 

Parcels ----- 

Rs, a, p, 

7112 - - 

* 

Ra, fl. p. 

5730 12 - 

Rs. a. p. 

3040 8 - 

Rs, a. p. 

3179 8 - 

Rs. a. p* 

10674 12 - 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. 

102 14 - 

25 2 - 

39 10 - 

1 

9 13 - 

177 7 - 

Total for One Month - * 

7214 14 - 

1 

6701 14 • 

368U 2 - 

3189 5 - 

19862 3 - 

Parcels - - , - - - 

83738 1 - 

- 1 

67345 9 8 

42034 0 0 

41447 - 10 

233665 3 - 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. 

1211 4 4 

895 13 3 

406 8 10 

127 14 7 

2101 8 11 

Total for On© Year • - • 

S4040 Q 4 

07841 6 10 

43401 2 4 

41574 15 6 

237706 13 11 

a 


Cecil Beadon, Commissioner. 
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PAPERS RELAT^^G IX>. THE , 



Appendix (A0> No, 63, 


Abstract, showing the Number of Letters that passed through the District Dajks, in the North-western Provinces^ 

from the Official Year 1846-47 to 1840-S0, 


_ JL _ 

Y £ A it 8 . 

Number of Letters on which Oovemment 
^ Postage WM charged. 

Letters from 
Tlaannah 

Orakd Total. 

Number of Letters. 

Government Postage. 

to Thannah. 

, f 

Number of Letters. 

Qovenunent Postage. 

Por 1840-47 - - 

100130 

a. p. 
3410 6 - 


100130 

Rb. a* p. 
8410 5 - 

For 1847-48 .... 

170141 

11634 7 6 

314G4 

210006 

11684 7 0 

For 1848-40 .... 

Cl8967 

14C48 4 6 

05524 

314481 

14648 4 6 

For 1849-50 .... 

i>44838 

16891 r - 

113047 

367886 

16891 1 - 

Total ... 

7S20rtO 

40664 2 - 

240085 

1 

992101 

46684 2 - 


H. JJ. RiddelU 
Postmaster-geiKiral, N. W. P. 


Statement, showing the Government Postage due on Letters which passed through the Thannah Daks in the 

North-western Provinces, for the Year 1848-49. 


N AHES 

of 

STATIONS. 

Letters sent for Delivery, 

Letters received for Dispatch. 

Totai. 

Number of 
Letters 
sent from 
Thannah to 
Thannah 
on which 
Government 
Pottage ia 
not leviable. 

Grand 

Total of 

Lettera. 

Number 

of 

Letters. 

Government 

Postage. 

Number 

of 

Letters. 

Government 

Postage. 

. 

Number 

of 

Letters. 

Government 

Pontage. 

S 


m. 

a. 

F- 


m. 

a. 

F- 


Rs, 

a* 

F- 



Agra - - - 

2611 

232 

5 

6 

3364 

100 

8 


5976 

341 

13 

6 

- 

5975 

Allahabad 

2276 

225 

2 

6 

- 

. 

- 

- 

2276 

225 

2 

0 

- 

2276 

Allygurh 

6318 

405 

- 

0 

4116 

337 

13 

- 

10434 

^ 762 

18 

6 

1920 

4 2354 

Azimgurh 

2748 

224 

4 

- 

1027 

68 

13 

0 

3775 

293 

1 

6 

445 

4220 

Bantlah 

2387 

217 

14 

6 

1454 

135 

10 

- 

3841 

353 

8 

0 

40 

3881 

Bareilly 

4205 

159 

1 

- 

4308 

150 

11 

- 

8573 

315 

12 

- 

3101 

11674 

Budaon 

4922 

200 

13 

6 

4673 

61 

14 

- 

9595 

262 

11 

6 

802 

10397 

Boluiidshuhur 

2191 

200 

14 

- 

1257 

114 

8 

- 

3448 

315 

6 

- 

130 

3578 

Benares 

1740 

98 

14 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1740 

98 

14 

6 

- 

1740 

Bijnour- 

4960 

155 

3 

- 

2583 

85 

13 

- 

7549 

241 

- 

- 


7549 

CHWTipore 

15703 

2049 

3 

- 

9392 

1005 

11 

6 

25095 

3054 

14 

6 

3292 

283K7 

Delhi - 

4082 

.340 

7 

G 

2209 

240 

14 

0 

0291 

5NI 

6 

- 

125 

6416 

Etawah - - - 

2808 

77 

4 


1940 

65 

o 

6 

4243 

142 

6 

6 


4243 

Futtygurh 

8176 

755 

Id 

- 

4867 

564 

9 

* 

13043 

1320 

6 

- 

1692 

14735 

Futtypore 

5299 

106 

- 


3561 

112 

- 

- 

8800 

278 

- 

- 

22443 

8130.3 

Ghazeepore - 

5603 

193 

13 

- 

4602 

155 

9 

- 

10206 

349 

6 

- 

2655 

12H60 

Gonickpore - 

4570 

652 

0 

- 

885 

166 

9 

- 

545b 

818 

15 

“ 

480.50 

53505 

Goorgeng 

2297 

172 

11 

- 

1862 

168 

3 

.. 

4159 

340 

14 

- 

390 

4549 

Hanieerpore - 

1729 

119 

15 

6 

- 

• 

- 

- 

1729 

119 

16 

0 

1 3882 

5611 

Hansi - - - 

435 

17 

4 

- 

157 

4 

15 

6 

592 

22 

3 

6 

2 

594 

Hussingabad - 

1321 

41 

6 

- 

1373 

43 

12 

- 

2094 

85 

2 

- 

2037 

4731 

Kalka - 

25 

- 

12 

6 

2 

- 

1 

- 

27 

- 

13 

6 

121 

148 

Kiirnaul 

31 

- 

15 

6 

- 

- 

• 

- 

31 

- 

15 

6 

- 

31 

I^audoiir 

•• •• 


- 

- 

20 ! 

- 

12 

6 

20 

- 

12 

0 

- 

20 

Meerut - - - 

4904 

153 

4 

- 

2590 

81 

4 

- 

7494 

234 

8 

- 

- 

i 7494 

Mirzapore 

1569 

58 

0 

6 

194 

6 

1 

- 

1763 

04 

10 

6 

- 

1763 

Moruuabad - 

13649 

743 

3 

6 

11092 

* 914 

10 

— 

24941 

1657 

13 

6 

- 

^24041 

Muttra • - - 

^4260 

217 

4 


1 1988 

160 

0 

6 

6238 

386 

13 

ei 

- 

6238 

MoozufFumiiggur - 

8386 

282 

13 

0 

! 0330 

216 

8 

~ 

14875 

499 

5 

0 1 

- 

14875 

Mynpoory 

3063 

32 

14 

6 

566 

17 

11 

- 

lew 9 

50 

9 

« 

- 

1619 

Nursingpore - 

673 

21 

10 

0 

i 637 

j 21 

2 

- 

1310 

42 

12 

6 j 


1310 

Nynee Tall • 

270 

29 

o 

- 

285 

40 

6 

- 

555 

75 

8 

- 

1337 

1892 

Paiieeput 

1075 

72 

1 

- 

iiqo 

95 

8 

- 

2176 

167 

0 

- 

- 

1 2175 

Rolituck 

1398 

100 

15 

— 

1507 

183 

10 

6 

290.> 

284 

0 

6 

20 

i 2925 

Saha run pore • 

5891 

201 

10 

- 

; 3144 

253 

14 

0 

9035 

6ir, 

8 

0 

708 

9743 

Shajc'haiij)ore 

2220 j 

139 

» 

6 

1484 

105 

10 

0 

3704 

244 

11 

- 

2100 

1 5804 

Sirsa - 

615 1 

19 

4 

6 

406 

14 

10 

6 

1081 

38 

15 

- 

28 

1109 

Sewriee - - • 

104 1 

11 

* 

6 

28 

3 

8 

6 

I 132 

14 

P 

- 

204 

336 

[JniballH 

912 i 

1 

30 

8 

6 

j 

18 

7 

- 

1 1480 j 

48 

15 

0 

- 

1480 

Total - • - 

133317 1 

1 

8880 

13 

6 

1 

85640 

0707 

7 

- 

j 218957 

14648 

4 

6 

05624 

314481 


- (aigned). -S* 

Postmaster-general, N. W. P. 

(True Copy.) 

Peary Mokun Chamdry^ • 

..Head Writer, Postmaster-general’s Office. 










Syat£mej«t, showing the Government Postage due on Lbttebs which passed through the Thannah Daks in the 

Noiih- western Provinces^ for the Year 1849-60. 


JL 


NAMES 

Lettors Mat ibr Dslimry. 

latteif receiired &r Diepateh. 

Tobal.. 

Number cmT 
letiefii 
ieat fi*om 
Thumah to 

Grand 

al 

ST A TIONS. 

Number 

of 

Letfeen. 

OoTerameat 

Pofttage. 

Number 

of 

Letters. 

Qevemment 

Postage. 

Number 

of 

Letters. 

Goverameut 

Pottage. 

Tbenoeli 
on which 
Goverament 
Portage is 
not leviable. 

Total of 

Letters. 

# 


Bs 

a. 

P- 


Bs. a. 

P* 


Its. 

a. 




Agra - ... 

3076 

300 

9 

6 

3743 

118 

14 

6 


419 

& 

- 

- 

6810 

Allahabad 

3100 

237 

6 

- 

610 

10 

1 

» 

8710 

. 256 

7 

- 

- 

3710 

Allygurh 

6040 

339 

13 

- 

3387 

364 

12 

6 

0427 

004 

9 

G 

3941 

13368 

Azinigurh 

3373 

301 

9 

- 

876 

93 

11 

6 

4247 

394 

4 

a 

aoi 

4548 

Banda - 

2839 

353 

11 

6 

1827 

173 

2 

6 

4656 

426 

14 

- 

70 

4726 

Bareilly 

1066 

72 

6 

- 

3184 

317 

11 

- 

5150 

290 

1 

- 

2834 

7084 

Budaoii 

0943 

305 

10 

- 

6656 

84 

8 

6 

1359H 

390 

2 

6 

1142 

14740 

Bolundshuhur 

3660 

336 

13 

6 

1758 

162 

16 

6 

3434 

490 

12 

- 

268 

5682 

Benares 

1698 

96 

11 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1698 

95 

11 

6 

- 

1698 

Bijnour 

7452* 

232 

14 

- 

4077 

136 

7 

6 

11520 

359 

5 

6 

- 

11520 

Cawnpore 

16091 

2166 

- 

6 

10637 

1160 

14 

- 

27628 

3316 

14 

6 

4297 

31925 

Delhi . 

2042 

181 

- 

6 

783 

99 

6 

6 

2835 

280 

7 

- 

- 

2825 

Etawuli - - - 

2166 

71 

13 

6 

2144 

69 

13 

- 

4300 

141 

10 

6 

30 

4339 

Futtygurh 

8048 

916 

9 

- 

6461 

608 

a 

- 

13400 

1524 

12 

- 

2560 

10068 

Fiittypore 

0314 

100 

4 

- 

4162 

130 

4 

- 

10466 

320 

B 

- 

22858 

33324 

Ghazeepore - 

7123 

243 

15 

6 

5676 

189 

13 

6 

13700 

438 

12 

- 

3656 

10454 

Goruckpore - 

6109 

808 

4 

- 

1102 

348 

1 

- 

6361 

1056 

5 

- 

54617 

60978 

Goorgoiig 

3718 

306 

6 

6 

3306 

301 

8 

- 

7024 

606 

14 

6 

1402 

8426 

Hamcerporc - 

1883 

132 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1833 

132 

4 

- 

4403 

6326 

llansi - - 

902 

64 

13 

6 

400 

15 

1 

- 

1483 

70 

14 »0 

2247 

; 3729 

Hussingabad - 

1C40 

62 

1 

- 

1709 

55 

4 

- 

3358 

107 

0 

- 

1804 ; 

6222 

Kalka • - . 

24 

1 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

1 


6 

70 

103 

Kurnuul 

42 

1 

10 

- 

0 

- 

1 

- 

44 

1 

11 


•! 

44 

Meerut . - - 

5372 

163 

10 

6 

2640 

79 

8 

6 

7912 

242 

3 

- 

3 ; 

7915 

Mirzapore 

1410 

44 

1 

- 

213 

6 

10 

6 

1623 

50 

11 

6 


1 1623 

Moradubad - 

13390 

823 

3 

- 

10878 

010 

12 

0 

24174 

1733 

15 

6 

- 

24K4 

Muttra - - - 

4740 

204 

13 

6 

2279 

201 

6 

- 

7010 

490 

8 

6 

i 

“ j 

7019 

Mozuffurniiggur - 

9498 

288 

8 

6 

8116 

254 

12 

6 

17613 

543 

5 

- 

’ 1 

1761.3 

Myn})oory 

1371 

43 

13 

6 

812 

26 

6 

- 

2183 

08 

3 

6 

- 

2183 

Nursinpoi'e *- 

693 

31 

12 

6 

840 

27 

10 

- 

1533 

49 

6 

6 


1533 

Nynee Tall - 

634 

81 

- 

6 

467 

73 

15 

- 

991 

154 

15 

6 

3138 

4124 

Paneeput 

1684 

no 

1 

6 

1620 

136 

14 

- 

3304 

252 

15 

6 

- 

3304 

Rohtuck 

3330 

to 

0 

15 

- 

1672 

230 

- 

6 

3892 

476 

15 

6 

11 

3903 

Sahar tin pore - 

6399 

358 

6 

- 

3936 

838 

7 

- 

0335 

696 

13 

- 

744 

10079 

Shajebanpore 

3466 

151 

15 

0 

1828^ 

133 

2 

6 

4204 

274 

0 

- 

2358 

6652 

Sirsa - - 

549 

17 

3 

- 

389 

13 

4 

6 

938 

80 

7 

6 

- 

038 

Sewnee - - - 

66 

7 

1 

6 

3 


3 

- 

60 

7 

4 

6 

141 

200 

Uraballa 

1033 

31 

16 

- 

1036 

83 

0 

- 

2058 

64 

5 

- 

- 

2058 

Total - - - - 

146681 

10300 

3 

- 

08357 

6681 

16 

- 

244888 

16801 

1 

- , 

.X130<17 1 

1 

357805 


Zr. B- Rid<Ulh 

Postmaster-gene ral, N, W. P. 
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STATtiiBHT of the District D&ks in the MaS»a» Presidency, in those Districts whose Accounts 

have been preserved. 


DISTRICT. 


Number of | 
Letter* lent within 
the Dbtrict. 


Number of 
eent beyond 
Dietrict. 


Total Letter* 
Sent. 


Number of 
Loiter* 

SentimdlieceivBd. 


Ma. ulipatazn 


Hajahmundry 


Coimbatoor 


Tinnevelly 


Canara 


Nellore 


South Arcot 


Madura 


Vizagapatam 


Guiktoor 



1O2R0 

14721 

12287 , 

16673 

11696 

14570 

10546 ! 

14309 

10328 

10460 

7s389 : 

2613 

7484 

2811 



14211 

848 

-14984 1 

1066 

♦ .1 

1 

1 



771G2 

90427 

113440 

113001 

117040 



(True Extract) ; CwXL C^i^nnMiwr 
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(True Cqijr.) Cecil Beadm, ConunMaiooer. 
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Translation of Addresses of Twenty Native Iietters taken indiscriminately from among 
the unclaimed Letters in the Calcutta General Post-office. 

1 . If the Almighty pleases—Let this envelope, having arrived in Calcutta, at the counting- 
house of Nubbee Bukhsh, merchant, native of Shahjehanabacl, in the neighbourhood of 
Colootolah, on the high road within Calcutta, from thence be presented to, and read by liis 
bountiful highness, the respected brother, Moonshee Manik Chund. 

To his highness the respected brother, beneficent lord of us the poor, my benefactor, 

Moonshee Manik Chund—his good fortune continue. 

The petition of Gunesee Laul, native of Samlee, from Casbah Noor Majee, Zillah 
Mozuffurnuggur—Date of writing 16th July 1850, The district Dawk postage has been 
paid, the rcinahider is bearing. 

2 . If the Almighty pleases—Let this letter, having been dispatched from Dinapoor, and 
arrived at Calcutta, in the neighbourhood of Collingah, at the residence of Mr. Smith, 
reach Shaikh Hingiin khidmutgar. 

Written on the date, four eenthof the blessed month of Runizan. 

The petition of the de'-oted servant Muiigloo—Bearing postage. 

3 . Through the favour o1 God—May this cover, having arrived at Burdwan, close to Khan- Persiun. 
])ookhureea, and reached Chhukka Mopilah, be presented to, and read by the blessed light of 

niy eyes, Meean Booddhoo, may the Almighty protect him. 

Let this letter, having arrived at Burdwan K.hanpookhureea,near Chhukka Moollah, reach Bengnllee. 
Boodhoo Meean. 

4. If the Almighty pleases—Let this envelope, having arrived at the city ofCalcutta, in the Persian. 
neighbourhoo<l of Colootolah, at the counting-house of Sirajoodeen and Tiahdad, merchants, 

be ofiered to and read by the happy light of my eyes, of virtuous muiffiers, and beloved of 
the heart—Meean Shaikli Inayut Ally, may his life be long. Written on the tenth of the 
blessed Runizan, Saturday, in the year 126(5 of the Hegira of our Prophet, and dispatched 
as Bearing. 

Having ^^itllout loss of time paid the postage and received the letter, you will read it, and 
having abstained from food or drink, considering it forbidden to you, you will convey 
yourself lo Joiinpoor, and you will know this to be a strict injunction. 

Dispatched from ^ >iinpoor, neighbourhood of the old Bazar. The blessing note of Shaikh 
Ihadoollah, pleadi r of tne Moonsiff’s Court of tlie city of Jounpoor. 

6 . If the Aluiiglity pleases—May this bearing letter, having arrived at Calcutta, in the Porsinn. 
Bazar of Collingah, at the shop ol' Shaikh Soopun, the seller of lloohahs, from thence be 
presentcil to and read by the hap])y light of my eyes, and the ease of my life—Ciliuusa 
khaiisaniah (son of Imam Khan hooKkaburdar'), may his life be long. The blessing note of 
his mother. Dispatched through the medium of Shaikh Zoolfukkar Ally—22nd July 1850 
of the Christian era, Tuesday. 

6. Let this letter, having arrived at the city of Calcutta, in Tiretta^s Bazar, Foujdairy p^-rsinn. 
Balakhanah, at tlie house of Ally Baboo Bengallee, from thence be ofiered to the most 
sacred notice of my most worshipful and respected father, my Mecca and place of worship— 
hi.s higliness Shaikh Mudarun (the servant of Ally Baboo), may the Almighty spare his pro¬ 
sperity. 

(Two lines of very bad Nagree, w-hich could not be deciphered.) 

7. To the Noble Sviid Fuzli Rubbee Khan Bahadoor, Principal Siidder Aineen. 

This envelope is to be given to the Nazir of the Principal Sndder Aineen of Zillah East 

Burdwan. Tne Nazir is, on receiving it, to forward this urgent petition to the hiizzoor. 

8 . To the sacred feet of the chief worshipful, the respected brother, Gooroopershad Singh. 

The letter to be given at Calcutta, in the direction of Jorusaiiko, at the house of Tarince 

Sen—on arrival at which the said Singh will receive it. The letter is an urgent one. so let it 
reach quickly. 

9. To the most blessed brother Moclhoosoodnn Lahoory, may his life be long. * 

The letter to be delivered in Zillah Nuddea, in the College at Krishnaghur, or at the lionsp 

of the respected Baboo Praunkristo, where it raayieach the said Lahoory. Bearing postage. 

10 . To the most sacred feet of the chief worshipful and respected brother Greesh Chimdcr 
Cliowdliry. 

Being dispatched fi’om Bolcdaparah, may it go to the city of Calcutta, where on arriving 
at the butter shop of Gourrnohun Ghose, in the Bazar of Boituckhanah, (he said gentleman 
will be able to receive it. The Ghose as soon as he receives this letter, ought to han<l it over 
to him, so tlmt no delay may on any account happen, as the letter is very urgent. 

11 . This letter being dispatched from the city of Calcutta, is to be sent to the Zillah of Bengale e. 
Gawaree, and (o arrive at the house of Manik Jumadar, directly to tlie east of Thanaii 
Anieenbazar. Date 17th Bysakh—Bearing postage. 

87 . Y4 
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Persian. 


Persian. 


12. To 



Beng^allee. 


Bengalleo. 


Bengallee. 


Bengallec. 


Benji^alloe. 


Beng^alloG. 


Ben^ullce. 


Bougallce* 


N agree. 
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12 . To the greatest favour of the chief supporter, the respected Baboo Monohur Mookerjea.^ 

The letter to be sent to the Post-office of Zillah Nuddea, and from thence to the factory at 

Hanskhally. It being very urgent, may it reach quickly. 

13. To you, the respected Hurisk Chunder Gangooly. 

Tarachand Doss dispatches a note from the Peelkhanah of Zillah Burdwan, which he 
hopes may reach Hurrish Chunder Gangooly, at the house of Gourang Doss J oogee, in the 
Lonaputty, of Bow Bazar, in Calcutta. 

14. To the worshipful and respected brother Casheenauth Mookerjea, 

Dispatched from Maggoorah, and to be given in the high road of the city of Calcutta, in 
the Omratollah Lane, at the house of Casheenauth Malakur, in the shop of Gooroochurn 
Kurmokar; on arriving at which, the said Mookerjea will receive it. The letter is urgent, 
so let it reach quickly. 

16. To the blessed feet of the most worshipful younger uncle Casheenauth Banerjea. 

The letter from Calcutta to be given to the Ghat Darogah at Krislinaghur, whom may it 
reach. Let no delay happen. 

The postage of the letter is to be there given. 

16. To the prosperous chief supporter Ramlochun Sah, Peshkar. 

Dispatched to Calcutta, at Hautkholah, to arrive at the warehouse of Greedhur Koondo. 
If the said Peshkar be not there, then may it reach the hands of liamkrishto Uoy, 
Mookhtar, who ought to get acquainted with, and act according to the contents, of this 
letter. 

17. To the prosperous son, Madhub Chunder Biswas, may his life be perpetual. 

The letter to be sent to Zillah Nuddea, Soornee, and to reach the said dearest Biswas, at 
the house of the late Sreenauth Biswas. The letter is urgent, so let no delay occur, 

18. To the son, dearer than life, and prosperous Govincl Chunder Mitter; and there 
Ishan Chunder Dutt, may their lives be perpetual. 

Dispatched from 13ongram, to be taken to Soorah, within the jurisdiction of the city 
of Calcutta—at tlie house of Doorgapershad Mitter, or if it reach the dearest Coyiash 
Chunder Bose, at the shop of Baboo Aushootosh, Surcar of Shambazar, the said Mitter will 
receive it, 

19. To the worshipful feet of tlie chief worshipful brother Indronarain Roy. 

The letter to be given to Coolinto, where, if it reaches Hullodhur Roy, the said Roy will 
be able to receive it. 

20 . This is all very bad Nagree, and cannot be deciphered. 

Cecil JBeadon, Commissioner. 
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AppeHdix (A.), 
No. 67. 


Specimens'*^ of Obliterated Stamps used in France. 

Cecil JBeadon, Comiuissiouer. 


The SpecimonH above alluded to have been retained in India. 
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List of the Tbansit Baos despatched from the Delkut Post-office. 


Nania<bf 

tlie I'ransit Bags. 


Paokett contained in the Varoo of , Packet! contained in the 

Transit Bags. the Transit Bogs. * Transit Bags. 


I Jullunder. 
Ufflbala. 
Lahoie. 
Thanaaer. 
Ludwa. 


Simla. 

Loiidianah. 

Ferusepore, 

SuhathviO. 

} Kusowlee. 

I Kolka. 
Dugshai. 


Hoshyaiporc. 

Kurtarpuru. 

Nacoda. 

Noorpore. 

rrontser. 

Moiikarian 

Denanager. 

Buttala. 

Kangrn. 

llajpfpcre 

Bondeepiud. 

Tauda 

DhtirmHala. 


Lahoie for the Punjaub. 
Kliunghur in ditto 
Wuroetaliad. 
hhapuie 

Jlielun 

Hawiilpindfe. 

Peshawar 
healkoti. 

Moradahad. 
Mo/tifli'rnn^gei 
Slialiarunporc. 
Gurraookicsct. 

Haupor. s 
PeiOtaghur. ^ 


Amroha 
' Shttiobhul 
I Rain])oir 
Nyncctal 
I Khanaheeporc. 
i Almorah* 


Bolundshaliur 


Allyghur - 


MoBuflernugger - 


Baharunpore 


Roorkec. 

Biinour. 

Huidwai. 


IVIuasooice 
l)e 5 ra Doou. 
Jugadiee. 
Rajpoie. 


hfynpooiee 


• Dhampore 
Nujeebabad. 
Nagona. 
Sheerkote. 

• JoUalabad Thana. 

- Bareilly 
Cbund^see. 
Shaiehanpore. 
PecKbbeet. 
Anoopshahr. 
8ultanpor«> Oudo. 
Seetaporcy Oude. 
Kuttia. 

- Agia, 

Benares. 

Cawnpore. 

Allababad 

M)upnuriH). 

Futteyghur. 

Aluttra, 

Huttras. 

Radaon* 

Bbimgoug. 

Kashgunge. 

Ltah. 

Seiundta Rao. 

- Nagporc. 

Indore 

Gwalior. 

baugur. 

Seborc 

Huaungabad. 

Mchidporr. 

Augur 
Luliutporc 
Set pree 
Cfooiia. 

Jhinsi 

Muhona. 

Sbtikoabad 

Poor'^a 

Raitool 

Duiiiidi. 

- Bliurtpore 

• Jounpore. 
Mirsapote 
Jubbuipoie. 
Rewall. 
Aiingorh. 
Chunar. 
Bangalore 
Seonec 

- Kamptee. 
Ellichpuie. 

• Jalown. 

Etawa. 

Oryah. 

Jiswuntnuggur. 

PuttiaWe. 

C/oonch 


^aino of Packeta contained in the 

the Transit Baga. Teanait Bags. 


Cawnpore - 


Futteypore 


Ilameerporu 


Nagpore • 


Ghazeepore 


Lucknow. 

Futtypoie 

Haviecrpore. 

Culpee. 

Banda 

Khnjwa. 

bharadpnic. 

Goruckpore 

Fyaabad. 

Mohnba 

lleurapore. 

All packets for Bombay 
Pieaideucy. 

All packets for Madras Pie- 
eidency. 

Calcutta. 

Gazeeporc. 

All pacl.cta for Bongo] Pre¬ 
sidency. 

Buxar. 

Aitab. 

Dinapoie. ^ 

Cliupra. 

Hansi 

BhcwAnec. 


Sukket. 

Sbikarpore 

Bliawulpoot 

Mooltari. 

Ilydcidbad Simi 
Kifinichee 

I eiab. 

IX*yra Ghasec Khan. 


Nccmucli 

Nusseeiabad 

Ajmere. 

I^csa. 

Abinedabad. 

Bewar 

Ennpoora. 

Kota. 

Jawara. 


Buolundahabor. 


Cecil Beadont Coumiaaioner. 
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Appendix (B.), No. 1 . 


AN ACT for the Man^;ement of the Po8T*ofpicb. 


* Acts repealed. 
Section I. This section explains Itself. 


ISxclusire privilege of car¬ 
rying letters vested in the 
Governor-jgeDeral of India 
in Council. 

Section IT. The provisions of this section 
are taken fi*om 1 Viet., chap. 80, sect. 2. We 
have excepted also places with which there is 
no communication by post, and lines of road 
by which the post does not travel. This was 
necessary from the circumstances of the coun- 
tiy, ^nd has been provided for in the Ceylon 
Poet-olOfice Ordinance. 

Exceptions. 


Prohibitions. 


penalties for breach of 
privilege. 

Section 111. Founded on 1 Viet., chap. 36, 
sects. 


I. Act No. XVII. of 1837, Act No. XX. of 
1838, and Act No. XVII. of 1839, are hereby re¬ 
pealed, except in so far as they repeal other Acts 
and Regulations. 

II. The Governor-general of India in Council 
shall have the exclusive privilege of conveying 
from one place to another all letters, except in the 
following cases; and shall also have the exclusive 
privilege of performing all the incidental services 
of receiving, collecting, sending, despatching, and 
delivering all letters, except in the following cases; 
(tliat is to say,) 

i 


1. Letters to or from anv place to which 

there is no communication by post, or along 
any line of road by which the post does not 
travel. ' 

2. Letters sent by a private friend in his 
way, journey or travel, so as such letters be 
delivered by such friend to the party to whom 
they shall be directed. 

3. Letters sent by a messenger on purpose, 
concerning the affairs of the sender or receiver 
thereof. 

4. Letters concerning goods or other pro? 
perty sent either by sea or land, to be deli* 
vered with the goods or property which such 
letters concern, without hire or reward, or 
other profit or advantage for receiving or 
delivering such letters. 

# 

But nothing herein contained shall authorize any 
person to make a collection of such excepted letters 
for the purpose of sending them in the manner 
hereby authorised. And the^following persons 
are expressly forbidden to carry abetter, or to 
receive or collect or deliver a letter, although 
they shall not receive hire or reward for the same; 
(that is to say,) 


1. Common known carriers of goods or 
passengers, or their drivers, servants or 
agents, except ta letter concerning goods in 
their carriages, and except on lines of road on 
which the post does not travel. 

2. Owners or commanders of ships, steam¬ 
boats or passage-boats, passi^ to or from any 
port in the territories of the East India Gom- 



3. Passengers on board such ship, steam¬ 
boat or passage-boat. 

4. Owners of or others on bo^rd of a ship, 
steam-boat or other boat passfiig on a river or 
navigable canal within the territories of the 
East India Company. 


III. Every person who shall convey otherwise ' 
than by the post a letter not excepted from the 
exclusive privilege of the Post-office, shall for every 

letter 
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letter forfeit fifty rupees; and e?eiy person who shall App^ (B0> No. 
be in the practice of-so conveying letters not so 
excepted, shall for every week durine which the 
practice shall be continued forfeit five Wndred ru* 
p0ea; and every person who shall perform otherwise 


Governoj^neral of India 
in Council to appoint 
officers. 

Section IV* This seemed necessary to enable 
the Government to appo* it officers to the de¬ 
partment, and empower them to act; as hy 
the terms of the Draft Act all privileges and 
powers oonnected with the Post-office are 
vested in the Governor-general in Coundl. 

Inland postage rates on 
letters. * 

Section V. The provisions of this danse 
have been fiiuly explained in the paper on let¬ 
ter postage, in paragraphs 29 and 90 of the 
Report. The wording of this section is taken 
ftumd & 4yiot.,Qhap. 90, Boots. 2 and 4. 


letters from place to place, whether by receiving 
or, by taking up, or by collecting or by ordering, 
or by carrying, or by delivering a letter not ex¬ 
cepted from the said exclusive privilege, shall forfeit 
for every letter fifty rupees; and every person who 
shall be in the practice^of so performing any such 
incidental services, shall for every week during which 
the practice shall be continued, forfeit five hundred 
rupees; and every person who shall send a letter 
not excepted from the said exclusive privilege, other¬ 
wise than by the post, or shall cause a letter not so 
excepted to be sent or conveyed otherwise than by 
post, or shall either tender or deliver a letter not 
so excepted, in order to be sent otherwise than by 
post, shall forfeit for every letter fifty rupees ; and 
every person who shall be in the practice of com¬ 
mitting any ofi the acts last mentioned, shall for 
every week during which the practice shall be con¬ 
tinued forfeit five hundred rupees; and every person 
who shall make a collection of excepted letters for 
the purpose of conveying them or sending^Uiem 
either by the post or otherwise, shall forfeit for every 
letter fifty rupees; and every person who shall be 
in the nmctice of making a collection of excepted 
letters tor either of these purposes, shall forfeit 
for every week during which the practice shall 
continue five hundred rupees. ^ 

IV. For carrying on the service of the Post- 
office, it shall be lawful for the Governor-general 
of India in Council from time to time to appoint 
such officer or officers, with such official styles or 
designations, and to vest them with, and delegate 
to them, such powers not inconsistent with the 
provisions of tliis Act, as the said Governor- 
general of India in Council may deem expedient. 

V. Inland postage shall be charged by weight 
on letters transmitted by the post, according to 
the following scale : 

On every letter not exceeding a quarter of 
a tolah in weight, six pies. 

On every letter exceeding a quarter of a 
tolah, and not exceeding half a tolah in 
weight, one anna. 

On every letter exceeding half a tolah, 
but not exceeding one tolah in weight, two 
annas. 

On every letter exceeding one tolah, and 
not exceeding one tolah and a half in weight, 
tliree annas. 

On every letter exceeding one tolah and a 
half, and not exceeding two tolabs in weight, 
four annas. 

And for every tolah in weiglit above two 
tolalis there shall be charged and taken two 
additional annas, and every fraction of a 
tolah above two tolahs shall be charged as 
one additional tolah. 

Provided such letters be duly and properly 
stamped when posted, as hereinafter provided. 
But in case any letters be not duly and pro[)erly 
stamped, there shall be charged on them a posts|^e 
of double the amount to which such letters would 
otherwise be liable. 
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VL Inland postage on newspapers, pamphlets, 
and other printed or engraved papers transmitted 
by the post shall be charged weight according 
to the allowing scale: 


Inland postage rates on 
newspapers, &c. 

Section VI. This has been treated of under 
the head of newspaper postage In paragraphs 
115 to 117 of our Keport; the provision that 
newspa^rs need not be sent by post is taken 
from the Ceylon Ordinance. If the Govern- 
meat should thiuk fit to grant an uniform 
postage on newspapers, the words in italics 
may stand; but if not, and |f no change Is 
made in present rates, those words must be 
erased, and the following table robstituted : 


For DUtancei 

Not exceeding in Weight 

/- 

a^Tolaliti. 

6 Tolahs. 

9 Tolaha. 

Not exceeding 
20 miles 

Annas. 

1 

Annas. 

2 

Annas. 

3 

Not exceeding 
400 miles 

2 

4 

G 

Above 400 miles 

n 

6 

9 


Single postage being added for every three 
additional tolahs. 

Newspapers, &c., how to 
be sent by post. 

Section VII. This is taken from the Ceylon 
Ordinanoe. 


Om every newspaper not exceeding three and 
a Imlf tolahs in weighty two anna^. 

On every newspaper exceeding three and a 
half tolahs^ hut not exceeding six tolahs in 
weighty four annas. 

And for every three tolahs in weight ahot^e 
six tolahs there shall he charged and taken two 
additional annas. 

And every fraction of three tolahs^ above 
six tolahs, shall be charged as three additional 
tolahs. 


1. It shall be sent without a cover or in a 
short cover open at the sides. 

2. There sHall be no word or communi¬ 
cation printed on the paper after its publi¬ 
cation, or upon the cover thereof, or any 
writing or marks upon it or upon the cover of» 
it except the name and address of the person 
to whom it is sent. 

3. There shall be no paper or thing en¬ 
closed in or with any such paper. 


Provided that nothing conta ined in this Act shall 
be construed to oblige any person to send any 
newspaper, pamphlet or other printed or en¬ 
graved paper through the Post-office; but it shall 
be lawful for all persons to send the safrie in any 
other manner. 

VII. No newspaper, pamphlet, or other printed 
or engraved ^ paper shall be sent by post at the 
rates prescribed in the preceding section, unle|s 
the following conditions be observed; (that is to 
say,) 


Penalties forsending newa- 
papers, &c. by post other¬ 
wise than in the manner 
prescribed. 

Section VIll. This is founded on sect, b of 
1 Viet. chap. 3G, 


Proof eheeta* 

So^ion IX. This is provided for in Seftlon 
XL ,©f the present Port-Oifice Act. 


VIII. Every person who shall enclo^,or cause 
or procure to be enclosed in a newspaper, 
pamphlet, or other printed or engraved paper to 
oe sent to the post, or under the cover thereof^ any 
letter, or paper, or thino:; and every person who 
shall print, orcause to he printed, any words or 
communication either upon any such newspaper, 
pamphlet, or other printed or engraved paper, 
after the same sliall have been published, or upon 
the cover thereof, or who shall put, or cause to be 
put, any writing or marks either upon the newspa¬ 
per, pamphlet, or other printed or engraved pa^r, 
or upon the cover th^^reof, other than the name and 
address of the person to whom it shall be sent; and 
every person who shall knowingly either send or 
cause tet be sent by the post, or who shall either 
deliver or tender in order to be sent by the post, a 
newspaper, pamphlet, or other printed or engraved 
paper, in respect to which any one of the offences 
Hereinbefore mentioned shall have been com- 
lAitted, shall for every such offence forfeit fifty 
rupees. 

IX. Proof sheeta, marked as $ttch,<phall l|e sent 
by letter post at the rates pr^ribed for newspa¬ 
pers, provided they be brought to the despatching 
office open, and be sealed in the presence of the 
person in charge of such office. 


X. Inland 
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Inlftod banghy postage. X. Inland bangby postage ^afaall be charged by 

SeotioMB X. and XI- Th« pTovisions of thaee weight and distance, on pared® sent by the banghy 
flections will be found treated of in the paper post, according to the following scald : 
on Bhangy Postage, in paragraphs 314 to 342 
of the Report. 


FOn DISTANCES 

* If not exceeding in Weight 

100 Tolahi. 

200 Tblahi. 

300 TuJahi. 

400 Tolahi. 

500 Tolahi. 

GOO Tolahi. 


Bs. a. 

1 

JRs. a. 

jRs, a. 

J?a. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Not exceeding 100 miles 

- 4 

- 8 

- 12 

1 - 

1 4 

1 8 

Not exceeding 300 „ 

- 12 

1 8 

2 4 

3 - 1 

312 

4 8 

Not exceeding 600 „ 

1 6 

3 - 

4 8 

6 - 1 

7 8 

9 - 

Exceeding 600 „ 

2 8 

6 - 

7 8 

10 - 

12 8 

' .r" 

16 - 


App.(B-hKa*l 


Books, pamphlets, &c. XI. Books, pamphlets, packets of imported 

newspapers, and printed or engraved papers, other 
than newspapers, without covers, or packed in 
short covers open at both ends, provided they do 
not exceed one hundred and twenty tolahs in 
weight, and provided the postage thereon be pre¬ 
paid by means of a proper stamp, or stamps, to be 
aflixed thereon as hereinafter prescribed, shall, if 
sent by the banghy post, be charged with the fol¬ 
lowing rates of postage, without reference to the 
distance to which they may be carried: 

On every parcel not exceeding twenty tolahs 
in weight, one anna. 

On every parcel exceeding twenty tolahs, 
but not exceeding forty tolahs in weight, two 
annas. 

And for every twenty tolahs in weight above 
forty tolahs, there shall be charged and taken 
one additional anna, and every fraction of 
twenty tolahs above forty tolaiis, shall be 
charged as twenty additional tolahs. 

And if such parcels exceed one huudred and 
twenty tolahs, or if the postage chargeable 
thereon be not prepaid, they shall be subject 
to the rates of postage prescribed for banghy 
parcels in the preceding section of this Act. 


Table of diBianoes. 

Bectioii XIT. Section X. of tho Rules passed 
by the Governor-general of India in Connell, 
under date 30th August 1837, provides for the 
preparation of polymctrical tables ofdistunces. 
We have thought it better to include it in the 
Act itself, in order the better to secure that 
thrae tables be always accessible to the public, 
both European and native. If uniform pos* 
tago on newspapers be conceded, the words in 
itaUca may be leftlDut. 


Limitation of weight of 
letters where there is a 
banghy post. 

Section XIII. This was provided for in 
Section YIl. of the old Act. We have con¬ 
sidered it expedient to make the prohibition, 
except in certain coses absolute, for the rea¬ 
sons stated in our paper on Franking, in para- 
giaph 209 of the Report. 

Where there is no banghy 
post. 

Section XIV. has been slightly altered in 
the wording, bat is otherwise the same os 
Sections II. and III. of Act XX. of 1838. 
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XII.,Banghy and newspaper postage shall be 
calculated and charged accoraing to a polymetrical 
table of distances, showing the distance by the 
nearest road between every two Post-office stations 
in India, which shall be prepared by the Gover¬ 
nor-general of India in Council, and corrected from 
time to time as needs be. * Each Postmaster- 
general shall prepare from the aforesaid poly- 
metrica) table, in the English and vernacular 
languages, for the use of each and every post-office 
under his control, a list of all the post-offices of 
India, arranged alphabetically and according to 
distance. 

jj., 

X III. Where there is a banghy post established 
on any line of road, no letter or packet exceeding 
twelve tolahs in weight, shall be conveyed by the 
letter post on that line of road, except m such cases 
and under such restrictions as the Governor- 
general of India in Council may direct. 


XIV. Where there is no banghy post esta¬ 
blished on any line of road, letters and packets 
exceeding twelve tolahs and not exceeding forty 
tolahs ^ weight shall be received for transmission 
by the letter post, and the postage thereon shall 


z 3 


be 
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IiEttm and nowmpm 
•xceediog 12 tolaha. 

Paapcelii exoeediiig 12 

« but not exceeding 
Jib, 


Cintificate. 


Paaroela exceeding 40 
tolabs. 


Where parccln and letter 
mailB are conveyed in the 
same carriage. 

Seoiion XV. This section is necessary to 
|novide against parcels of newspapers being 
loTwarded at bangliy rates of postage when 
the letter and banghy mails travel together. 
It has been farther explmned under the head 
of l^etter Postage, in paragraphs 72 and 76 of 
<mr Report. 


Ship postage. 

Section XVI. In explanation of this sec¬ 
tion, we beg to refer to paragraphs 94,120, and 
982 of our Report, under the head of Letter 
and Newspaper Postage and Banghy. 

Letters. 


Newspapers. 


Parcels. 


be levied by ratable increase, as declared and pro¬ 
vided in Sections V. and VL of this Act. Packets 
exceeding twelve tolahs and not exceeding forty 
tolahs in weight, brought for despatch along any 
such line of road, shall be forwaraed by letter post 
and charged witii postage as bang^ parcels, as 
declared and provided in Sections a. and XI. of 
this Act; provided that it be certified in writing on 
the cover of such packets/and attested with the 
full signature of the sender, that they do not con¬ 
tain any letters or packets or any written comma* 
nication whatever, which if sent separately would 
be charged with .letter postage. Packets exceed¬ 
ing forty tolahs, but not exceeding six hundred 
tolahs in weight, if posted for despatch along any 
such line of road, snail also be forwarded to their 
destination as banghy parcels. But it shall al¬ 
ways be in the discretion of the postmaster or 
deputy postmaster to whom such packets are 
brought for despatch, to forward them at such 
times and in such manner as may be convenient. 

XV. On any line of road along which the 
banghy parcels are conveyed in the same carriage 
with the letter mails, ituhall not be lawful to send 
or enclose or to cause to be sent or enclosed in 
any banghy parcel any letter, packet, or written 
communication, of less weight than twelve tolahs; 
and every person who shall send or enclose or 
cause to.be sent or enclosed in any banghy parcel, 
along any such line of road, any such letter, packet 
or written comraunicatian, shall forfeit for every 
such offence fifty rupees. 

XVI. Ship postage shall be levied in addition 
to inland postage, according to the following rates, 
on all letters sent or received by any private or 
Government ship or steam -^joat, provided such 
letters or packets are not liable to the payment pf 
British packet postage; (that is to say,) 

On every letter not exceeding three tolahs 
in weight, three annas. 

And for every tolah in weight above three 
tolahs there shall be ^charged and taken one 
additional anna, and every fraction of a tolah 
above three tolahs shall be charged as one 
additional tolah. 

On every newspaper, or other printed or 
engraved piaper, not exceeding three and a 
half tolahs in weight, one anna. 

On every ^newspaper or other printed or 
engraved paper exceeding three and a half 
tolalis, but not exceeding six tolahs in weight, 
two annas. 

And for every three tolahs in weight above 
six tolahs there shall be charged and taken 
one additional anna, and every fraction of 
three tolahs above six tolahs shall charged 
as three additional tolahs. 

MDn every parcel not exceeding one hundred 
tolahs in weight, one rupee. 

And for every hundred tolahs in weight 
above one hundred tolahs there shall be 
charged and taken one additional rupee, and 
every fraction of one hundred tolahs above 
one hundred tolahs shall be charged 'as one 
hundred additional tolahs. 

Provided that no letter or packet upoii %r^h 
ship postage as aforesaid has been taken at Jtfae 
office of despatch shall be liable to any farther 
icharge of ship postage on account of being re¬ 
ceived at any other office. 


. XVII. No 
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LimiMon of of 

parcels, 

' Section XVII. Tlie limitation as to weight 
in this section is the same as in the present 
law* Wo have extended the length allowed 
to three feet instead of 15 inches, as it is found 
impractlcabJie to adhere to the restriction when 
maps or plans have to be forwarde^i have 
provided for an extension of the xnaximiun 
weight in particular cases, and have hnd down 
the rate to ho charged; and in the mles we 
have allowed 2,0(K) tolah weight to he for¬ 
warded, under this authority, on lines on 
which the hanghy is conveyed in moil carts. 
We have also placed ship hanghics in respect 
to limitation as to weight on the same footing 
as parcels sent hy foot-runners. 

Sliin, and inland posta^m 
^ ' on tbreign jcovcrs mustne 

prepaid. 

Section XVIII. This is to provide for the 
' prepayment of postage on covera sent to foreign 
parts, wliere there are no means of collecting 
postage on account of the East In^ia Com¬ 
pany. *** 


Unpaid postage on letters 
to any part of India to ho 
charged double. 

Section XIX. This has been ex])1aine<l in 
paragraphs 1C2 to lC5of our Report, tinder the 
head of Prepayment. As no reduction has 
been made in newspaper and hanghy postage, 
we have not considemd it proper to render 
them liable to the double charge on delivery, 
if postage be not jirepaid. 

Newspapers and parcels. 


Re-directed letters. 

Section XX. This is founded on Section 
XXX. of the present Rules. The wording is 
taken from d & 4 Viet. chap. 96, sect. 14. Wo 
would allow of no exceptions to the rule, as 
the re-direction of letters is represented to oc¬ 
casion great trouble to the department. 


Governor-general in 
Council may make regu¬ 
lations for receipt and de¬ 
livery of letters, &c. 

Section XXI. This clause soemed necessaiy 
to enable the Government to pass subsidiaiy 
rules for the guidance of the Post-office. The 
exception made as to explosive or dangerous 
materials is founded on 6 tk 4 Viet. chap. 90, 
sect. 62. 


Govemoi^nexal ti Tb& 
ill Council maylevy lower 
rates of postage. 

Section XXII. This Is provided.for at pjce- 
sent by Act XVII. of 18d9. 
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XVII. No pared exceeding nfac hundred iolahg Apprf< B.)»N Q« 
in Weight or three feet in length or one foot in ' 

breadth, or one foot in depth, ^or two thousand 
five hundred and ninety-two cubic inches in bulk, 
shall be received at any post-office for despatch 
either by ship or steam boat, or by banghy post, 
except in such cases and under such restrictions 
as the Governor-general of India in Council may 
direct. On parcels exceeding six hundred tolahs 
in weight, when jo forwarded, there shall be 
charged and taken an additional single rate of 
ban^y postage, according to distance, for every 
hundred tolahs or part thereof above six hundred 
tolalis. 


XVIII. Letters and newspapers posted for des¬ 
patch to Ceylon, or by ship or Government steamer 
to any place beyond the territories of the East 
India Company, upon which the full amount of 
inland or ship postage, or both, chargeable under 
this Act, has not been paid, shall not be despatched, 
but shall be sent to the dead letter office, and re¬ 
turned, if practicable, to the sender. No parcel 
shall be received for despatch as above to any such 
place, unless the full amount of postage chargeable 
thereon shall be prepaid. 

XIX. Letters, posted for despatch either by sea 
or land from one place in the territories of the 
East India Company to another, upon which 
cither the whole or a part of the ship or inland 
postage chargeable as above, or of both, has not 
been paid, shall be forwarded to their destination; 
and upon such letters there shall be charged a 
postage of double the amount otherwise due there¬ 
on ; but unpaid newspapers and parcels, so posted 
for despatch, ujxm which the postage chargeable 
as above, or a part ^thereof, has not been paid, 
shall nevertheless be forwai^jd^ to ilieir destina¬ 
tion, and charged with the postage due thereon, 
but unpaid. « 


XX. On every letter, or packet, whether inland 
or imported, which may be re-directed and for¬ 
warded by post, there shall be charged for the 
postage of such article from the place at which the 
same shall be re-directed to t^e place of ultimate 
delivery, in addition to all other postage paid or 
due thereon, such a rate of postage as the same 
would be liable to if pre-paid." 

XXL All letters and other articles shall be 
posted, forwarded, conveyed and delivered under 
such regulations, and subject to such conditions 
and restrictions as to Jin;iensions, enclosures, or 
otherwise, as the Governor-general of India in 
Council may direct. Provided, that no person 
shall post or cause to be posted, or send or cause jfi 
to be sent, or tender or deliver jp order to be sent 
by the post any letter or packet containing any 
explosive or other dangerous mateiial or sub- 
statlfce; and any person contravening this prohi¬ 
bition shall forfeit, for every such ofience, fifty 
rupees. 

XXIL It shall be lawful for the Governor- 
general of India in Council at any time to autho-* 
rise the levy of postage dues at rates different 
‘from tliose prescribed in this Act, provided there 
be DO increase made thereby in any particular of 
the rates so prescribed, except as provided in Sec¬ 
tion XXXll. of this Act. 


Z 4 


XXIll. Letters 
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|>ttera and XXIII. Letters once delirered into any post- 

put into the r^^mce, oScp Cfhall not be recalled by or restored to the 
Section XXIII. This is in aecoraafic^ ivlth ^ndei^ ;exc^t as provided by Section X VIII. of 
Section XXIX4 of the Rnles. We baviBi^ this.A^ct. But newspapers and parcels may be so 
thought it should more properly be proidded reoalled or restored; provided that the person 
foHT by the Aet claiming the same shall satisfy the officer in charge 

of the postof&ce that he was the sender thereof^ 
and that the amount of postage which would have 
been due on such newspaper or parcel, if the same 
had been forwarded, be paid. 

Steam postage. XXfV, The postage charged on letters and 

Section XXIV. provides for the reaKsation packets by Her M ajesty*s Postmaster-general 
of steam postage charged by Her Majesty's under the name of steam or British packet post- 
Postmaster-genOcal in the same manner as age, or by any other denomination, shall, after the 
other posiege. rates of such postage have been published in the 

Official Gazette of any Presidency, be recovered in 
the same manner as postage chargeable under this 
Act, ^ 


Postage stamps., 

Section XXV. is founded on 3 & 4 Viot. 
chap. 96, danse 12, and is explained in para¬ 
graph 134 of our Report, under Uie head of 
Stomps. 


How to be provided. 

Sections XXVI. and XXVII, are explained 
under the head of Stamps, in paragiaphs 141 
to 143 of tlm Report. 


Postage stamps to be 
under nian^ement of 
the Stamp Department. 


Existing stamp laws to 
a|{ply. 


PenalticNB for foiging 
stamps, Ac. 

Seeiions XXVIII. pud XXIX. are; founded 
^ on 3 A 4 Viet, chap, 9^ clauses 22 akd 23. 


XXV. All letters and other articles, if having a 
stamp or stamps affixed thereto (such stamp or 
stamps in every case being affixed on the outside, 
and being equal in value or amount to tlie rate or 
rates of postage lo which such letters or other 
articles are liable under this Act), shall, provided 
the stamp or stamps shall not have been used be¬ 
fore, pass by the post free of postage, 

XXVI. The Governor-general of India in Coun¬ 
cil shall cause stamps to be provided denoting rates 
or duties of six pies, and one anna, or rates or 
duties of any other value or amount as the said 
Governor-general of India in Council may direct, 
and shall ^ve such other orders and make such 
other regulations relative thereto as may be deemed 
expedient. 

XXVI 1 . The rates or duties which shall be ex¬ 
pressed or denoted by any such stamps as afore¬ 
said shall be denominated'and deemed to be stamp 
duties, and shall be under the care and manage¬ 
ment of the Board of Revenue or Superintendent 
of Stamps, or such other officer or officers in 
charge of the Stam[) Department, as the Governor- 
general of India in Council may direct. And ail 
sums of money realised by the sale of postage 
Stamps shall be brought in the public accounts to 
the credit of the Post-office ; and all directions and 
penalties contained in or imposed by the several 
Acts and Reflations now in force relating to 
stamp duties shall (as far as the same may be ap¬ 
plicable and consistent with the provisions of this 
Act), in all cases not hereby expressly provided for, 
be of full force and effect with respect to the 
stamps to be provided under or by virtue of this 
present Act. 

XXVIII. If lany person shall forge or counter¬ 
feit, or cause or procure to be forged or counter¬ 
feited, any die, plate, or other instrument which 
shall be used for the purpose of expressing or 
denoting any of the rates or duties chargeable 
under, tins Act; or if any person shall forge or 
imitate, or cause to be forged or imitated, any 
st^p or stamps which shall be provided as afore¬ 
said ; or if any person shall knowindy and with¬ 
out lawful excuse (the proof whereof shall be on 
the person accused) have in his poiseasiori any 
false, forged or counterfeit die, pi4te air other in¬ 
strument resembling or intended to reAemble 
either wholly or in part any dijS, plate or mstru- 
ment that shall ^^sed foir the purpose tifofesaid ; 
or if any Mrsoh' s^kll stamp or mark ^ cause to 
be stamped or feared any papqf pr other substance 
with any such false, forged, or counterfeit die, plaU% 

or 
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Penalties for erading 
iKistage stamp dnUes. 


Licenws £sr sde^nf stamps. 
Section XXX. explained in paragraph 141 
of our Stcport, under t^e head of Stamps. 


Option to prepay postage. 

Section XXXI. mi^xlailled in paragraph 162 
of our Report, under the head of Prepayment. 


C^ventor^gmeial in 
Gounall may direet that 

} by stamps 



Section XXXil. An furm atated in oi|r 
paper on Prepfyn^enV^iai ^ the 

most perfect system of PosbfOilMjB^^ 
tobctwhen circumstan^ 
pulaory pmpayroent byeiamfM ^ bfin^ pip^ 
ytM to ijd. d-w |te 
in Council at any tl^ d< _ 
nient hecessaiy in stamps aldnW 
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pttlof shall ne ott the persem aoi^s 

oil ahy paper or other suboSmef 
thdreoti. tha impresaion of any aucb ftbisa» foiga 
Of counterfmt die or other ingtrumeiit aa a&resaid; 
nf having thereon any counterfeit atajnp feaaiib* • 
bling or intended to resemble, or be mistaken ibr 
stamp or stamps which shall be provided as 
aforesaid; then and ip every smcti case every 
person so offending, and every person knowingly 
aiding, abetting, or assisting any .person in com¬ 
mitting any such offence, shall be pimished with 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a 
term not exceeding seven years, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

XXIX. If any person shall fVaudulently remove 
or cause to be removed, from any letter, news¬ 
paper, or other cover or paper, any stamp or 
stamps provided and used as aforesaid, with in- , 
tent to use or place such stamp or stamps with or 
upon any other letter, newspaper, or other enter 
of paper; or if any person shall fraudulently so 
use or cause to be used any such stamp or stpmps 
so fraudulently removed; or if any person shml 
fraudulently erase or remove, or cause to be erased 
or removed, from any such s^mp or stamps any 
writing or oUier matter or thing thereon written or 
iinpre^ed, with intent to use any such stamp or 
stamps, every person so odeuuing shall forfeit 
two hUnilred rupees for every such offence. 

XXX. It shall be lawful for the Governor- 
general of. India in Council to prescribe the terms 
and conditions upon which licenses may be granted 
to any person or persons to deal in and to retail 
stamps denoting the stamp duties of postage, 
or to authorise the jsale of such stamps by any 
unlicensed person or persons, any thing m the 
existing Acts and Regulations to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding, 

XXXI. In all cases, except that of letters and 
packets posted for despatch to any place beyond 
the territories of the East India Company, it shall 
be optional with parties sending any letters or 
packets by the post, to forward the same free of 
postage by means of a proper stamp or stamps 

E laced or fixed thereon in the manner herein- 
efore provided, or to forward them unpaid, or in 
the case of parcels only, to prepay the postage in 
money. But no money shall hei'eafter ^ received 
' at any post-office in prepayment of postage on 
any letter, newspaper or other printed or en¬ 
graved paper forwarded by the post.* Provided 
Qiut Homing in this section shall be construed to 
require the prepayment of British packet postage 
on liters or p^kets upon which ine prepayment^ 
of such postage has been left optional by 
jesty’s Postmaster-general. 

XXXIl. It shall be lawful for the Governor- 
general of India in Council at any time to with¬ 
draw, eitJier wholly or in part, the option allowed 
by the preceding section of this Act; and to direct 
that aR or any letters, or other covers or parcels, 
shall not be forwarded by post unless the postage 
tber^ shall be prepaid by me^ns of a proper 
.stamp or stamps, or to chai|pe dti hll letters or 
other covers or pattrels on wtiich;tbe postage shall 
not 'be prepaid, or which shall not at><Ppro- 

perlV stamped, such higher rates of postage 
wdiild otbe^uise be payable, as from time to time^ 
inay bb deemed expedient. 

JLa XXXIIL-The 
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&Q»*tob» 
i^cieiv«r, 

$ebtion XXXIII* This iii» founded ^ Sec¬ 
tions XXI. (|nd XXiy. of the present Act* 
We have considered it uUnecessary to retain 
the provision to remit the postage on letters 
sent maUeiously to annoy, as the Fost-officc, 
having performed the service, is entitled to 
the reh^kuneration; and we )mve authoriased 
the Post-office to withhold stamped as well as 
bearing letters from persons refusing to pay 
postage, as wh^n the proportion of beating 
letters has been reduced to a mere fraction, 
the withholding of snch lettf^ni only wonld bo 
of no avail oompcl payment of postage. 

Registered letters. 

Section XXXIV. This i« taken from 3^4 
Viet. chap. J)<>, sect. J19, oncl is explained ntidor 
the head of General Management, in puiagrapli 
240 of our Report. 


liXKllL The peraon to whom any letter or 
fiajcrket^ the postage of which has not been paid, 
may he delivered, shall not be hound to pay the 
pos^hilje if he returns the same unopened, but if 
he bp^iiis the same he shall be bound to pay the 
postage due thereon; and if any person shall re¬ 
fuse to pay any postage whidh he is legally bound 
to pay for any such letter or packet, it shall be 
lawful for the officer in charge of the post-office 
from which sUch letter or packet was delivered to 
wiihliold from the person so refusing, until such 
postage ‘ be paid, any other letter or packet ad¬ 
dressed to that person not being superscribed as 
on the public service. 

XXXIV. In case it should be deemed expe¬ 
dient that any letters or other packets should be 
registered at the Post-office, it shall be lawful for 
the Guvcrnor-gencral in Council to direct that in 
addition to any rates of postage payable under 
this Act, a fee not exceeding four annas shall be 
charged on all or any such fetters or packets; and 
SMch registration fee shall be paid on the letter 
being put into the Post-olUce. 


Expresses* 

Section XXXV, This seems expedient. It 
is pfovided for in the Ceylon Ordinance. 


Commanders of inward- 
bound vessels carrying 
mails, bow to proceed. 

Sedaon XX^Vl. This is taken from Sec¬ 
tion XV. of the present Act. 


XXXV. It shall be lawful for the Governor- 
general of India in Council to charge any rate of 
postage for the conveyance of letters and packets 
by express, in addition to or instead of any other 
rates of postage chargeable on such letters and 
packets under this Act. 

XXXVI. When any ve^pel arrives by sea at 
any place within the territories of the East India 
‘Company at which there is a post-otHce, the com¬ 
mander of such vessel shall as speedily as poi^sible 
cau^e every letter and packet ou board of such 
vessel, which is dii’ected to that place, and not 
excepted from the exclusive privilege of the Post- 
office, to be delivered eitlier at the post-office, or 
to some officer of the post-office authorized to 
receive the same. And if there be on board any 
letter or packet directed to any other place, and 
not excepted from the exclusive privilege afore¬ 
said, the said commander shall as speedily as pos¬ 
sible report the same to the postmaster of the place 
at which he has. arrived, antd ;^all act according 
to the directions he may receive lirom such post- 
m^ter, and the receipt of such postmaster shall 
discharge such commander of all responsibility in 
respect of such letter or packet. 


Penalties. 

fisftips This is the same as Sec¬ 

tion XVl.M>f the present A«t. 


XXXVII. Every commander of a vessel who 
shall wilfully disobey any of the directions con¬ 
tained in the preceding section shall be punished 
with a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees. 


Detention of letters on 
board pvohit)itecb 

Seetion XXXVlll. THU » founded on 
I Viotti chep. clause 0, and is neoeaeary, 
to provide for cases which hsve aetaally oc¬ 
curred^ 


XXXVIII.%Evep^ person, being either the co;n- 
mandcr of a vessel inward bound, or tiny one on 
bosird such vessel, who shall knowingly have in 
his posH< Bsion any lettter not excepted from the 
privilege of the Post-office after any part of the 
letters on board the said vessel shall have been 
sent to the Post-office, shall forfeit for every such 
letter fifty rupees, be m the 

;ba;:gage or ou the pei'^n offiiuder or other- 

wii^e in his custody. And every such .perjt^on who 
shall detain any such letter after dentahd made for 
the same by an officer Post^ffige,. shall 

forfeit for every such letter one fniedred riiipeeA. 


^ ' XXXIX. ‘Ifpr evei^y lettef^’or picket:ItlMivered 
^ ^ aA'Bec-' % shteiu cofiffirmity with 

. tions XVilL and. XiX^of ■the 'pArani' ActofJ^Bp^XXXVI. of Act, the 
bui w« have limited period dii^ng which ofi^r in charg^^ptie posteoffico shi4l pay io the 
tho claim may be made to two months, in- s|^ comm and oy^lte sum of one antia. Provided 
stead of three, as H seemed quite sufficient. "that 
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tbe coipmander 

of ^pr^aad,^ ^^0^i <iiiA^,^ aay 

leucjr 'w. pack,^|,rOolw-ib<t.'<?Wi».^a^ 
immpt shall, preferred befcjfo the^iei^ 
the place ai wfaitik the letter or 
liveredf or before the expiration of two, 
ftbmahe date of the arrival of such vessel. 


ComiMiideEs of Otttward- 
bouad VAflselB to reeeive 
, maUs on board. 

Section XL. This is the same as Sec* 
iioQ XX. of the present Act. 


XL. The commander of every vessel leaving any 
ace in the said territories by sea shall receive on 
lard of such vessel^very letter and packet which 
he shall be required so to receive by any officer of 
the Post-office, and shall give a receipt for stioh 
letters or packets. And every commandier of a 
vessel who shall wilfully disobey any direction 
contained in this sCiCtian shall be punished with a 
fine not exceeding one thousand rupees. 


App. fB), Ko. 


Unclaimed letters, &c. 

Section XLl. The. former part of this 
section Is necessary to insure greater atten* 
tion to the preparation cf£ lists of unclaimed 
letters; other providons of the clause are 
founded, on Sections X^fV., XXVI., and 
XXVIl, of the present Act. 


XLI. A list of all letters and packets of which 
the persons addressed cannot be found, ahall be 
prepared daily at every post-office, and ex2K>sed 
for not less than two weeks in the most public 
and conspicuous part of such office ; and all such 
letters and packets which shall have remained 
three months unclaimed at any post-office shall 
be sent to the Postmaster-general of the presi¬ 
dency. At intervals of not more than three months 
the said PoBtma.ster-^neral shall publish in the 
official gazette of the Presidency, lists of all such 
unclaimed letters and packets, of which the ad¬ 
dresses are* written in the English language or 
character. Every letter and packet which shall have 
remained eighteen months unclaimed in the office 
of the Postmaster-general of any Presidency shall 
be opened by the said Postmaster-general; and 
if any money shall be found therein it shell be 
paid into the public treasury, and if any other 
valuable property, it shall ho sold, and the sale 
proceeds paid in like manner into the public trea¬ 
sury for the benefit of *any party who may have 
a right tliereto* ' And when one year shall have 
elapsed after such letter or packet has been 
opened, it shall be lawful for tho Postmaster- 
general, if it be still unclaimed, to destroy it. 


Eshwed lettors, &C, 

Section XLIL This is explained under the 
head of CretieTal Management In paragraph 
255 of oiirBeport. 


XLll. Letters or packets rejected unopened by 
the person to whom they are addressed, shnll.be 
forthwith sent to the office i>f the Postmaster- 
gcneml of the Presidency, and by him opened and 
destroyed. And all money or other valuable pro¬ 
perty which such hitters or packets may contain 
dhall be disposed of in the manner prescribed in 
the preceding section with icspect to such money 
or property contained in unclaimed letters. 


FTankiUg abolished. 

Section XLIU. This ia explalOiKi in para¬ 
graphs to aOD of our Eeport under the 
lioad of Pranking. 


Letiera ou the public ser¬ 
vice^ duly esrtiucd as soeh, 
how to bo dfhxgad. 


XLIlf. On and after the passing of this Act 
the privilege of sending and receiving letters and 
packets by the post free of postage^ whether official 
or otherwise, shall wholly cease; and all letters 
and packets to which any such privilege now ex¬ 
tends shall henceforth be charged with thef same 
rates of postage as any other letters sent by the 
post. Provided that letters and packets on the 
public service, certified to be such by the sienatore 
of any public officer now or hereafter authorized 
by the Governor-general of India in Council in 
that behalf, shall be forwarded by the post as if 
they were duly stamped, and tne posiage due 
thereon shall be charged to the several public de¬ 
partments from which such letters or packets are 
. sent,io.«auch fanner 1 ^ the »aid 
of India in Coiincii shalt direct ^ 

* XLIV. Every 
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. SMUoiiXUyv3^ii%i»^)»fi%pt|f^y.s.>«^j??^ ;<^ 

of Act XX. of other letter' or at anj 

Ceylon Pott-oihce Ordbance. ' ^ poal^^ce for conveyance by {K>st that virhtch & 

tiot true in remet of each lettdir or packet, or in 
re(^ct of tka wfable bf ita eolileiita, for the^pur* 
pose of defrand^Qg the Poli%IB<pa i^venue; and 
bvery person tvhd shall sehd dr pertiiit td be sent 
by po^ under dolour dt pret^ce' Of An bffidlal 
commuifiication any letter, paper, writing'oT bther 
enclosure of a private nature, shall for every such 
offence forfeit fifty rupees. 


Xetters, siispected to 
contain contrahahd arti¬ 
cles, or writlas in oontm- 
▼Cntion of thu Act, how 
to be defdt with. 

Section XLY. This is the same as Section 
XXX.of the present Act; the provision in re¬ 
gard to parcels is explained in paragraph 332 
of our B^ort, under the head of Banghy. 


XLV. If any officer in charge of a post-office 
shall suspect that any letter or packet lying for 
delivery at his office contains any contraband 
article, or any article on which duty is owing to 
Government, or that any letter or packet lying for 
delivery at the post-office contains any writing'or 
enclosure in contravention of the provisions of Sec¬ 
tions VIL, XIV., XV., or.XUV., of this Act, it 
shall be lawful for such officer to summon the 
person to whom the letter or packdt is directed, 
to attend at the post-office by himself or agent 
within forty-eight houta after the arrival of the letter 
or packet at that post>^office, and to open the letter 
or packet in,the presence of tlie* person to whom 
the letter or packet is directed, or Of that person’s 
agent; and if that person shall not so attend by 
himself or agent, then to open the letter or packet 
in the absence of that person. It shall also be 
lawful for any officer in charge of a post-office to 
refuse to forward any parcel through the l^ost- 
office by sea to any foreign port, or to any place 
not on the continent of India, unless such parcel 
be accompanied by a Custom-house pass. 


Government not re^n- 
nble for low.^ 

Section XLVI. This is the same as Section 
XXXI. of the present Act. * 


XLVI. The Government shall not be respon¬ 
sible for any loss or damage which may occur in 
respect of anything entrusted to the Post-office for 
conveyance, and no person employed by the 
Government in the Post-office depaitment shall be 
responsible for any such loss or damage, unless that 
person shall cause such loss or damage maliciously 
or fraudulently. • 


Penalty for secreting, 
opening or making away 
with letters, &c., by per¬ 
sons employed m the Post- 
office. • 

Section XLVII. This is taken from Section 
XXXllI. of the present Act, and section 
.36 of the Ceylon Ordinance; the exception 
of letters opened under the authority of the 
posimoster is founded on the latter part of 
section 33 of the Ceylon Ordinance, j 


Plmalty for detoit^ 


.. t 

Seetisu^ xmm. aehfr «b Mm sec¬ 
tion 35 of 

lion in favour of a seoretary to Goveommont 
acting by order is provided Ibr by Beotion 


XLVII. Whbever being in the employ of the 
Qovcrniiient in th^ Post-office department, shall 
fraudulently secrete, make away with, or appro¬ 
priate any letter or packet which may have been 
entrusted to him, or anything contained in any 
such letter or packet, or shall mutilate or break 
open any such letter or packet, or any burighy 
parcel or box, with the intention of fraudulently 
appropriating any thing therein contained, shall be 
punished with imprisonment, , with or without hard ^ 
labour, fora term not exceeding seven years, and * 
shall aiso.be liatde^tp fine* Provided that nothing 
herein contained knail extend to the opening of a 
letter or packet returned for want of a true direc¬ 
tion, or because the person to whom' the same shall 
be directed cannot be found, or refuses or neglects 
to pay the postage thereof, or to the opening of a 
letter or packet suspec^d to contain any contra¬ 
band article, or /Writing in contravention of 
the provisions of ihia Act, , oe to the opening of 
a letter or packet directed to any place not in the 
territories Gf the East India Ooi!id^atij|ron*«riki^ the 
proper amount of postage 

XLVin. It shall not be lawful for any person, 
except a Secretary to Oovemmeiit, acting by order 
dfthe Government, to detain a I\»t-offioe meesen- 
whilst carrying the maik, or to detoin any 
‘ dkrriage or horse upon which ttie maile kte being 
carried, or on any pretence to open a packet in 

transi 
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Penalty for neglect on the 
. port of persons employed 
^ to carry xnaile. 

Section L. This is founded oh section S2 of 
the Ceylon Ordinance. A similar provMon 
was redbmiuended by the Postmaster-general 
of the North»west Provinoea, but the Govern¬ 
ment of India considered it not expedient at 
that time to legislate separately ibr it. 


Penalty for embezzlement 
by persons employed' in 
the Post-office. 

Section LI. This is the sme as Section 
XXXIV. of the present Act. 


Penalty for fraudulently 
altering marks on letters,* 
&«., by persons employed 
ill the Post-Offici^ 

Section IiIL This is funded on Section 
XXXV. of the present Act. The provlttons 
respecting stamps are takch from 8 A; 4 Viet, 
chap. 86, clause 28. 


penalty for inoorrcctly 
XHuparing documents, or 
secreting documents, by 
persons employed in tile 
Post-office. 

SecUdh Lin. This is the Hune as Section 
XXXVI. of the preaeht Aet. 


t^ehalty for sen jiing letters 
dhmidng postage, 
psvedha: employed' as 
<dsQve.:>^' 

Section. ifhb .ia daken ibmn Section 
XXXVIL of ,iha pmeBt Act.' > 


DtheiTf and every 
ftjfj the u]bove-* 

'■.Uv- L • 

.'■•Hi 

XlilX. £very pergon who abali frauShlently 
or wilfully secrete, or kehp or detain^ or 
heing^ required to deliver up by an officer of the 
iPoAt^office, shall neglect orremseto deliver up a 
po^ .letter or packet which ought to have beett 
4eimred to any other pen^ti, or a post letter bag 
or post letter or packet which shall have beeu sent, 
wither the same shall have been found by the 
person secreting, keeping, or neglecting to deliver 
up the same. Or hy any other person, shall be 
punbhed, on ^nviction ^fbre, a magistrate, with 
imprisonment^ with or without hard labour, for a 
term not exceeding two years, and shall also be 
liable to fine. 

L. Every person employed to epnvey or ^oliW 
any post bag or any letter or packet sent by jpK> 6 t 
who shall be guilty while so employed of any act 
of drunkenness, carelessness, or other misconduct, 
whereby the safety of any such bag or letter, or 
packet shall be endangered; or who shall loiter or 
make delay in the conveyance or delivery of any 
such bag, or letter, or packet; or who shall not use 
proper care and diligence safely to convey any sucli 
Dag, letter or packet, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding fifty rupees. 

I 4 J. Whoever being in 'the employ of the Go¬ 
vernment in the Post-office department, and being 
entrusted to receive money for postage duty, or 
any other public purpose, shall fraudulently appro¬ 
priate the same, shall be punished on conviction 
before a magistrate with imprisonment, with or 
without hard'labour, for a term not exceeding two 
years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

LIl. Whoever being in such employ as ia de¬ 
scribed in Section LI., shall fraudulently put any 
wrong mark on any letter or packet, or shall frau¬ 
dulently alter, remove or cause to disappear, any 
mark or stamp which is on any letter or packet, or 
shall fmudulently use or place with or upon any 
letter or packet, any stamp which shall have been 
removed from any other letter or cover, shall be 
punished, on conviction before a magistrate, with 
imprisonment "^ith or without hard labour, for a 
term not exceeding two years, and shall ^.Iso be 
liable to fine. 

LI II. Whoever being in such employ as is 
described in Section LI. and being entrusted with 
the preparing or keeping of any document, shall 
with a fraudulent intention, prepare that docu¬ 
ment incorrectly, or alter tliat document, or se¬ 
crete or destroy that document, shall be punished, 
on conviction before a magistrate, with imprison¬ 
ment with or .without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding two years, and shall also be liable to 
fine.. 

LIV. Whoever being in such employ as is de¬ 
scribed in Section LI. shall send, by the post or 
put into any post be^, uny unstamped letter or 
padket upon which postage has not been paid or 
charged in the manner prescribed in this Act, 
intending tliereby to defraud the Government of 
. postage duty, on such letter or packet, shall be 
pup^(hed, on conviction before a magistrate, with 
f iinprisoniuenk wjith or w^hput fba^'lsboursfor a 
term, not ^exceeding two years^ ^nd shall ^ho be 
liftbld to fine« .< 
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Fines, how to he to-, 
covered. 

Section LV. This is iak^n teni Seeticm 
Vm. of Act XX. of 1838, 


Half the fine to he paid to 
the informer. 


District dawks. 

Sociion LYl. This seems necessary to em¬ 
power the Govemor-general in Council at any 
time to bring any of the district post lines 
under the operation of the Post-office laws, 
without requiring a fresh Act. 


• LV, All fitjes incurred under lihe provisions of 
this AdSt, shall be demanded from the parties liable 
thereto, by notice in writinjg from thh Postmaster- 
lit^eruL or from any ofBoer in charge, of a post- 
odice, and if not paid upon siich demand, the same 
shall, upon conviction of the offender before any 
magistrate, be levied, togetlter with the costs at¬ 
tending the information and convietign, by distress 
and sale of the goods and chattels of ^ party or 
paities offending, by warrant under the mmd of 
such magistrate. And if upon the return of such 
wamnt, it shall appear that no sufficient distress 
can be had thereon, tlien it shall be lawful for any 
such magistrate, by warrant under his hand and 
seal, to cause such offender or offenders to be com¬ 
mitted to prison, there to remain for the space of 
two calendar months, unless such fines and all 
reasonable charges attending the same, shall Ije 
sooner paid and satisfied, A share not exceeding 
one moiety of every fine imposed and recovered 
under this Act, shalf be awarded to the informer^ 

LVI. It shall be lawful for the Governor-general 
of India in Council, to frame rules for the manage¬ 
ment of all <ir any zeuiiudaree, thaiiah, or*otner 
district dawks, and to declare from time to time 
what portions of tbi;^ Act shall be applicable to 
such dawks, and to persons employed in connexion 
therewith. 

Cedi Jieadon, 

Commissioner. 


Appendix (B.), No, 2, 


RULES for the Management of the Post-office Departmbht, jiassed by the Governor- 
general of India in Council on 


AD existing orders passed 
by Government rescinded. 

Section 1. The same as in the present rules, 
with the exception that it lias been considered 
neceasaty to cancel only the existing rules, 
general orders, and proclamations issued hy 
Government. 


Director-general to be 
appointed. 

Sections 11. and 111. are explained in para¬ 
graphs 80/> to 313 ot the Report, under the 
head of General Management. 

Four Postmaiitcrs- 
general. , ' ' 


Subordinate to Director^ 
general. ; 


where fo, bo 


I, All existing rules, general orders and pro¬ 
clamations issued by, the Government, for the 
guidance of the Post-office departments of the 
diderent Presidencies and Settlements of India, 
saving such as relate to dawk travelling and 
matters of account, shall cease to have effect from 
next; and the following Rules and 
Orders shall be substituted for the same, to be in 
force at all Post-office stations in any of the Presi¬ 
dencies, Settlements or Possessions of the East 
India Company, and to take effect from the above- 
mentioned date. , 

IL There shall be a Director-general of the 
Post-office of India, who shall exercise his func¬ 
tions, in subordination to the Governor-general of 
India in Council. 

III. There sliall be a Postmaster-general for 
each of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
and two Postmasters-genoral for the Presidency 
. of Bengal, namely, one for the Nortli-weftforn. 
and one for the Lower Provinces ; each of whom 
sWl respectively ex^rcisfe his functions in isuboi- 
dination to the Director-geiveral, within such limits 
as may be cletehuined by the said GoyerneiJir 
general of India in Cdunctl. Thiffe shall be post- 
offices at such places throughout India, and in 
the Settlements su^rdinate thereto, as the Go. 

vernor-r^: 
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Postmastens or Deputy^ 
Poatinosten to be ap¬ 
pointed. 

Officer^ dT the Post-office, 
hy whom to be appointed. 


Existing officers to remaiu 
in office until otherwise 
• directed. 

SeetiGai IV. the same as Soctiou 111. of the 
present,Hales. 


Receipt of letters, &e. for 
despatch by land or sea. 

Section V. ^he same as Section IV. of pro 
sent Rules ; and in addition, it provides tliat 
letters, &c. are to be received at receiving- 
houses, letter-boxes, and by the district dawk. 


v49irnor-gencriil of India in Oouncil^ shall from ^App. ( B.), No. 2, 
time ..to time ^rect^ the dutiea of- tvhieh shall bo " 

condnetod by poxtnjastcrs or deputy postmas- 
tors, who shall be subordinate to the Postmasters- 

f eneral of their respective Presidencies. The 
lircctbr-general, the Postmasters-general^ and 
the postmasters at the Presidency towns shall 
bo appointed by the Governor^general of India 
in Council, aud the postmasters and deputy 
postmasters of provincial post-offices or divi¬ 
sions shall be appointed oy the Postmasters- 
geneml, subject to tlic approval of the Director- 
general. 

IV, The existing Postmasters-general and post¬ 
masters, and all existing officers of the Post-office 
department, shall conlijDue hi oilice until removed, 
or otliervvise directed, and shall act in their respec¬ 
tive offices with the powers conferred by the Act, 

No. , and by these Rules, in like 

manner as if they had been appointed specially 

under their provisions. 

« 

V. Letters, papers and parcels shall be received • 
at every post-office for despatch by land to every 
part of India or to Ceylon, and by sea to every 
part of the world with which there is a Ppst-office * 
communication; the latter, unless superscribed for 
some paiticular ship, shall be sent by the first 
vessel that .sails direct to the country towhich the 
letter is addressed, and if there be no vessel so 
proceeding direct to the place addressed, the letter 
shall be forwarded by such other route hs shall 
.jsppear to the postmaster to afford the means of 
most speedy and secure transmission. Letters and 
papers not exceeding 12 tolahs ia weight shall also 
be received at every receiving-house or other place 
which the Postmaster-general may appoint. Let¬ 
ters, papers and parcels shall likewise be received for 
dispatcli by post as above at every fhanah or district 
diiwk office. 


Receipt of letters for fo¬ 
reign countries vid Great 
Britain or Ireland. 

SectionVT.: Section V. of the present Rules. 


Name of sender of any 
letter, (ke. not to be de¬ 
manded. 

Seetion VII. There is no necessity to re¬ 
quire the name of the sendar of any letter, 
paper, or parcel, if the recovery of postage on 
leiiiaed be given up; and the power to do so, 
QcmtiUDed in the present Rules, is, particularly 
In tlie North-west* Provinces, in the case of 
native letters, frequently abused. 

Letters to be received at 
any station for delivery 
at sneh station. 

Section VIII. as in Section XI. of present 
Rules. 

liimitatioh as to weight 
of parcels. 

Section IX. is explained in paragraph QQO 
of the Report, under the hM of Bn^hy. , 


VL Letters, papers or jpatceU required to be 
transmitted, vid Great Britain or Ireland, to foreign 
countries, must, unless the prepayment of postage 
from the United Kingdom to such countries be 
optional, be addressed to the care of an agent, or 
othex* person in the United Kingdom, by whom the 
foreign postage demandable at the London Gksnei^ 
or other Post-office, may be paid. Such postage 
cannot bo received in this country, and unless it be 
paid through an agent as above described, the 
letters are uabie to be returned to India. 

VIL The name of the sender of any letter, 
paper or parcel, shall not be demanded in any Post- 
oifioe, whether the postage be prepaid or noL 


Vni. Letters, papers or parcels, shall be re¬ 
ceived at any Presidency or provincial post-office 
or receiving-house, for delivery at the sime station, 
within the ordinary range of delivery. 

IX. Parcels exceeding 600 tolahs in weight 
may be receivexf at the discretion of au\ ofiicer 
in charge of a post-office, for despatch along any 
line Of road on which the Banghy parcels a«L‘, not 
carried by foot runners; but ub parcel exceeding 
2,000 tolahs in weight shall be received at any 
post-office for dispatch under any uinumstances 
whatever. * 
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X. Parcels 



f^APERS RELA^TIJ^G TO titE 


App. (BO, Nb. 2. 


Pmelfl recolred from 
BOftward iii exoem of 
mamdmwa weighty hair, 
to be treated.' 

Section X. ie taken from Section Xll. of 
the present Rulesy the former , part being 
omitted ge not neeeesary. 


X. pBTeeis recehred by^st from seaward, ex* 
ceeding tlie maximum weight which may be sent 
by Banglw post, shall be made over to the Col¬ 
lector of Customs, for publication in his lisite of 
unclaimed packages. ^ 


Newspapers, Stc, not to 
be detained for examina¬ 
tion, but to be forwarded, 
marked **l>oubtfnl.’* 

Section XI. as in Section XIII. of the pre¬ 
sent Rules. 


Letters, papers, and 
parcels to be weighed 
at Office of Despatch. 

Section XII. taken from Section XIV. of 
the present Rules. We liave restricted the 
obligation to mark the postage to cases in 
which the full postage has not been prepaid 
by stamps. 


XL Newspapers, or other printed or engraved 
papers, packed in open covers, or tetters certified 
to be on the public semce respecting any of 
which there is reason to believe that the provisions 
of the Post-office Act have been infringed, sliall 
not be detained for examination at the Despatching- 
office, but shall be forwarded, marked Doubt¬ 
ful.” The postmaster receiving such letters, &c., 
by the mail, shall then be guided by Section 
XLU. of the Post-office Act. But, unless for the 
cause above specified, all Post-office authorities 
are prohibited from detaining, except under Sec¬ 
tion XXXI. of the Post-office Act, any letter, 
paper or packet received for delivery by post. 

Xn. AU letters, newspapers or other papers and 
packets received for despatch by post, or banghy 
post, shall be weighed at the Post-office of Des- 
jiatch, and shall be stamped with the office-stamp, 
and marked single, double, Ac., as the case may 
be; and all letters, Ac., the full postage on which 
has not been prepaid by stamps, shall have the 
postage to which they are severally liable marked 
on them. Service letters shall never be re-weighed 
prior to delivery, nor newspapers, except in case 
of susfikion. Banghy parcels shkll in all cases be 
re-weigned on delivery. The re-weighing of pri¬ 
vate letters shall be at the discretion of the officer 
in charge. 


Size of letters. 

Section XIII. The natives of India are very 
fond of rolling up their letters to the smallest 
pomihle size, they being sometimes not laiger 
than a <|uiU in circumference. It is found 
vexy difficult to decipher the address in such 
cases, and neither the postage nor the office 
stamp can be affixed. It would also be im¬ 
possible, were the practice continued, to put a 
stomped label on ffiem. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to fix what shall he the amaUest size 
allowed by law. 


Examination of Post-office 
records not permitted to 
the public. 

Section XIV* as in Section XVl. of the 
present Rules. 


Hours of rec^t at Presi¬ 
dency Posi-omces. 

Section XV. taken from Section XVlI. of 
the present Rules. We have allowed news¬ 
papers as well as letters to bc t*%ceived up to 
6 r. n,, and both till 7 r.u. instead of only 
till 0} r. u., on paymi^nt of a fee. The we 
consider should be credited to Goveruinekit. 

: 

At Receivtng-hoiigesi. 

Section XVI. taken front Section Xyill. 
of the prcseint Rules, with the addition^ that 
at receiyii)g-hoitis« tetters may be receded at 
such oi^er hourii ^ imy jjte detennined iy the 
Po^piastei^gtnieraJ. / This is intended tp pro- 
vide for chVumstances pMulilr to any Presi¬ 
dency town. 


XIII. No tetter or paper will be received in 
any post-office, receiving house, or other place 
ap])ointed for posting letters, the dimensions of 
which shall be less than three inches in length, by 
one in breadth; and any letter or paper, smaller 
than the prescribed size, which may he dropjied 
into any letter box, or otherwise deposited in any 
post-office, will not be forwarded to its destina¬ 
tion, but will be transferred to the Dead Letter- 
office. 


XIV. Persons not belonging to the depart¬ 
ment shall not be admitted into the interior, nof 
permitted to examine the records of any post- 
office, without the special permission of the Post¬ 
master-general or postmaster, to whom applica¬ 
tions for information or redress must be made, 
either in person or in writing, by the party re¬ 
quiring the same. 

XV. At each Presidency Post-offlee banghy 
parcels will be received every day. ,Sundays ex¬ 
cepted, for despatch, from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m., and 
newspapers and letters every day till 6 p.m., after 
which hours respectively they will be leceivfHl till 
7 P.M., on payment of an extra hadf-mpee ea^h, 
which shall be credited te 6o!|ernment. 

XVI. /At receiving houses and places where 
there are letter-boxes, letters, papers and packets, 
not exceeding 12 tolahs in weight, will be revived 
daily^ from 11 a.m. to 4 P.M., and at such 6fher 
hours as may be determined by the Postmaster- 
general 


XVIL At 
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At Provincial Posit-officoM. XVII. At provincial post-offices, bangliy parcels App, (B.)> No. 

Section XVri. taken from Section XIX. of will be received for despatch, from 10 a.m. till 
tbo pTeaent Rules. We have pcimUted ucvirs- 4 p.m., and letters and newspapers till 5 P.M., alter 
papers as well as lettera, as in the former case, which hours respectively they will be received 
to be received till 5 p.m. Any fee, in like till 5| P.M., bn tne sender paying an extra half 
manner, to be credited to Government. rupee each, to be appropriated as provided in 

Clause XV. 


Office-hours for reference. XVIII. Although all post-offices will be open 
Section XVIII. as in Section XX. of the for receipt of letters, papers and parcels ns above, 

present Rules. , official references shall be made to post-office 

t authorities only between the hours of ll and 5, 

Sundays excepted. 

.. Delivery of letters, &c. at XIX. At each Presidency Post-office there shall 

PAsidency Post-offices. deliveries daily, the first delivery not to be 

Section XIX. as in Section XXJ. of the later than 10 a.m., and the other at 3 p.m., at 

present Rules. which hours respectively the peons shall quit the 

of^ce with the letters, &c., entrusted to thcni.'^ 
All letters, papers and parcels received from 3 
p.m. til] 9 A.M., shall be sent out at the first deli¬ 
very; and all from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the second 
delivery, and mails received after 3 p.m. shall not 
be opened till the following morning, cxcc]>l in 
case of public emergency, and of letters, papers or 
parcels received from seaward. 


At. ]>rovirjcial post-oflices. 
Section XX. as in Section XXll. of the 
present Rules. , 


Immediate payment of 
postage required. 

Section XXI. as in Section XXIll. 


Complaints, how to be 
preferred. 

Section XXII. as in Section XXIV. 


lies]>atcli of mails from 
I’residcucy Poat-officca. 

Section XXIII. as in Section XXV. 


XX. At provincial offices the delivery of letters, 
papers and parcels, must depend upon the hour 
of the arrival of the mails at each station, after 
which they shall be delivered with all passible 
despatch. 

XXI. The delivering peons are prohibited from 
going out of their usual course to deliver letters, 
papers or parcels, and from delivering them with¬ 
out immediate payment of the exact amount of 
postage ; and they arc not bound to give change. 
Should they be subject to detention, they are not 
to deliver the letters, papers or parcels, but to 
return them in the evening to the Post-office for 
future delivery. 

N.B.—Under the provisions of Section III. Act 
XXI, of 1835, copper coin is not a legal tender in 
payment of any demand, except for fractions of a 
rupee. 

XXII. Whatever postage is marked on a letter, 
paper or parcel, must be paid at once on delivery, 
after which any complaint of overcharge will be 
duly attended to. In all complaints of overcharge, 
or unnecessary delay in delivering letters, papers 
or parcels, the covers or envelopes, bearing the 
Post-office stamp, must be presented for inspec¬ 
tion ; and, as all Post-office peons wear a badge, 
regularly numbered, when any complaints are pre¬ 
ferred against any individual, the number of the 
badge should be specitted. 

XXIII. From each IVesidency Post-office the 
mails shall be despatched daily at 8 p.m., and the 
batighies as soon as possible. 


From provincial post- XXIV. At provincial post-offices, the packets 

offices. for all mails to be dcspatcheil in the course of the 

Section XXIV. This Is taken from Section night shall be finally closed at 6 p.m.; but for 
XXVI. of the present Rules. We have also mails which usually pass in the course of the day, 
provided for a second pq(pket being made up the packets shall be made up half an hour before 
in juoviucial post-offices, when the mail from the expected arrival of such mails, which are in no 
the tcnuinnl station has not arrived at (! iv m., case to be subjected to any detention. Notice of 
and have fixed on 6 P.M. as the hour for finally the hour at which such *paeket is closed shall be 
closing the packets, for aU maiU to be dcs- hung up outside the office both in English ui.d in 
patched during tlie nigln. language of the district, after which hour. 

letters, papers, or parcels received, shall not be 
♦forwarded till the following dayi unless such mails 
should not arrive until after 0 p. m., in which 
case a second packet shall be made up. 

B B XXV. The 
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Xiettei^ ^c. dainiig^d not 
to be received. 


, Section XXV. as in Section XXVll. of the 
present Rules. 


PosWffiee not to receive 
valuables for despatch. 
Section XXVI. as in Section XXVIII. of 
the present Rules. 


Post-office not bound to 
give change. 

Section XXVll. os in Section XXXI. of the 
present Rules. 

Registered letters. 

Section XXVIII. Tliis is explained in para¬ 
graph 244 uf our Rep ort, nndor the head of 
Cieneral Management. 


Receipts will not be given 
for letters, &c. 

.Section XXIX. Tikis is explained in para¬ 
graphs 240 to 244 of our Report^ under the 
head of General Management. 


Notice to arriving vessels 
for disposal of }>ackets. 

Section XXX. the same as Section XXXV. 
of the present Rules. 


Master attendant to notify 
intende4 <]e|kai’ture of ull 

Section XXXT. as in Section XXXVII. of 
the present Rules. 

Postmaster to publish 
weekly lists. 


PoKtinaster to publish 
weekly notice of packets 
despatched. 

Section XXXn.as in Section XXXVIII. 
of the present Rules. 

h 

Receipt of letters, for 
despatch to places in India 
bv sea. 

Section XXXIII.^ inScctl^V jyCXiX.of 
the present 

Harbour lettersbot to bo 
charged ship postage. 

; ^ction XXXIV. as in Section XLII. of the 
: pi'cscnt Rules. 


XXV. The poutmftater at any gtation^ or person 
in charge of the Office, shall have power to refuse 
letters, paoers or pareels bearing the appearane^ 
of having been opened and re-closed, or otfaerwiae 
improp^ly dealt with, unless the writer or sender 
tliereof shall attest with his full signature that they 
Were sent in that state. 

XXVI. In order to protect as far as possible 
the public mails from the chance of robbery, 
officers in charge of posM^ffices shall not know¬ 
ingly receive money, bullion, precious stones or 
jewels for despatch either by letter or banghy post. 

XXVll. The servants at the several post-offices 
are not bound to give change to parties sending 
or receiving letters in any case. 

XXVIII. Letters will be registered on payment 
of a fee of four annas in addition to the postaae; 
and parties posting such letters will be fumished 
with a receipt, bearing the address of the letter 
and the office stamp. The fee must in all cases 
be paid in money. On the delivery of a registered 
letter, a receipt for the same must be given to the 
delivery peon, 

XXIX. Receipts will not be granted for any 
letters or papers received at any post-office for 
despatch, except in the case of registered letters; 
and will be granted for parcels only when pre¬ 
sented ready written, either in books or on separate 
slips of paper along with the parcels. Receipts so 
presented will be duly stamped. 

XXX. On the arrival of any ship or vessel off 
any British Indian port, a printed notice under 
the signature of the postmaster of the port or sta¬ 
tion, Miall be delivered to the commander by the 
first boat despatched to board the ves.sel, accord¬ 
ing to the requisition of which the commander 
shall proceed to dispose of such packets as he may 
have on board, as directed m Section 38 of the 
Post-office Act, a copy of which clause shall be 
cumniiinicated to the said commander. 

XXXI. The master-attendant of each Presi¬ 
dency port, or such other officer as may be directed 
by Government, shall furnish the postmaster with 
early mtimation of the intended departure of ail 
vessels to any part of the world; and the post¬ 
master shall cause a list of the vessels for which 
packeti^ are open to be published weekly in the 
official gazette of his own Presidency. 

XXXII. The postmaster shall also cause to be 
published weekly in the official gazette of the Pl*e- 
sidency o notice of the several dates up to which 
})ackets have been despatched by each vessel car¬ 
rying a mail that may have left the port. 

XXXIII. Letters, papers or parcels to places 
on the coast, to whicn means of conveyance by 
land are provided, will be received for transmission 
by sea, at the usual rates of ship postage, if they 
are iiidbrsed Ship.” ^ 

XXXIV. Letters addi^ssi^d to any person being 
or residing on board a ship in any Biitiah Indian 
port, be delivered and charged as if addressed 
to residents on sliore at such place; in like manner, 
letters may be despatched by such persons from 
on board^ ship without being charged with ship 
postagp, pVovided they be certified by the sender 
ip be ** Harbour letters.” 


XXXV. All 
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Ptibllc di^atohfls to bo 
oompaeUy made up. 

, Seotion XXXV, as ia Section KLLIV. of the 
present Bales. 


When bulk of mails ex¬ 
ceed regulated weight, 

' how to be disposed of. 

Soction XXXVI. taken from Section XLV. 


Expresses. 

Section XXXVII. as in Section XLVI. of 
the present Boles. 


Pablic offioen to employ 
them sparingly, under a 
penalty. 

Section XXXVIII. as in Section XLVII. 


Expresses for private per- 
sous. 


Section XXXIX. as in Section XLVIII. 


Com* .anding officers ma^ 
receive letters for their 
own regiments. 

Section XL. taken from Section L. of the 
present Buies. 


Letters addre.q8cd to public 
oflicers on private affairs 
to be prepaid by stomps. 

Section XU. taken from Section LIX. of 
the present Buies. 


Postage on letters on public 
eervice to he charged to the 
department to wnich offi¬ 
cers signing them belong. 

Section XLII. ie explained in paragraphs 
204 to 207 of our Beport, under the head of 
Vianking. 


XXXV. All public despatefaes are to be made App. (B,), Neif. 
up in the most compact form possible; and when¬ 
ever two or more letters are despatched from any 
one office to the same individual, by the same 
day’s post, they are to be put up under one cover, 
provided they do not in the aggregate exceed 
12 tolahs weight. 

XXXVI. When the number of covers received 
at any post-office shall cause the weight of the 
mail to exceed the regulated weight, the post¬ 
master is authorised to keep back a portion of the 
heavier public despatches, and imported newspa¬ 
pers, till the following day; but private letters, and 
public letters marked Despatch,"’ shaU not be 
kept back. 

XXXVIL Despatches to be transmitted by 
es^ress must bear on the face of tliem the words 
** By express,” and the signature in full of the 
officer sending them. 

XXXVIII. As the employment of expresses 
interferes with the celerity and regularity of the 
ordinary mails, and is attended with expense, pub¬ 
lic officers are enjoined to employ them as spar¬ 
ingly as possible; and any public officer despatch¬ 
ing an express, when the exigency of the public 
service does not, in the opinion of the authority to 
whom he is subordinate, require it, will be held 
answerable fur the expenses attending that method 
of transmission. Public expresses from a Presi¬ 
dency Post-office can be ordered only through a 
Secretary to Government. 

XXXIX. Expresses may be employed by pri¬ 
vate individuals at the discretion of the postmas¬ 
ter applied to, on a payment being made at the 
rate of four annas per mile in advance. 

X L. Letters directed to native officers, or men 
of their regiments or detachments, may be de¬ 
livered to an orderly, or any other fit person, who 
shall be deputed by the officer commanding the 
regiment or detachment to receive the same; but 
letters on which postage may be due shall not he 
delivered to such person, unless the postage be 
first paid. 

XLT. Letters which individuals address on their 
private affairs to any Government officers must be 
sent prepaid by stamps; and this rule is to be un¬ 
derstood to include letters transmitting bills of ex¬ 
change, promissory notes, receipts, Government 
secunties, See,, to the Accountant-general, Govern¬ 
ment agent, or any other public officer. W hen 
public officers write letters on such subjects to 
individuals, they shall subscribe on the envelopes, 
with their official signatures, the words Bearing 
postage.” 

XLII. The postage on letters and parcels sent 
on the public service, by the public officers men¬ 
tioned in the subjoined lists, shall be charged to 
the departments to which they severally belong; 
such letters must be addressed according to the 
subjoined form:— 

^Military Service. 


Form of addreu. 


Tie Officer Commanding 
let Regt. Lt. Cavalrg, 

Cawnpore. 


John Smith, 

Ad^t, Genl. 


the signature and designation of' the officer signing 
the same in token of its being on the public ser¬ 
vice, being written in full.’' 

B B 2 
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Partiks authorised to send by Post all Letters, Packets, and Parcels, bond fide on the 
Public Service, relating to the business of their respective Offices, without actual Payment 
of Postage. 


Civil. 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 
President and Secretaries of the Board of 
Control, 

Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company. 

Secretary, Deputy Secretary, and Assistant 
Secretary at the India House. 

The Governor-general. 

The Governors of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. 

’fhe Lieutenant-governor of the North-west 
Provinces, 

Accountant-general or Deputy Accountant- 
general. 

Accountant. 

Agents, I’olitical, or to the Governor-general. 
Civil Auditor, 

Collectors and Deputy Collectors of Cus¬ 
toms. 

Conservator of Forests, Bombay. 

Collectors. 

„ Sub. Deputy, or Assistant, having spe¬ 
cial charge. 

Commissioners of Mysore and Scindc, their 
Secretary and Assistant. 

Governor of the Straits Settlements. 

Judges of the Sudder Courts, when on Cir¬ 
cuit, or Deputation only. 

Judges, Sessiorts and Zillah. 

Judges, Subordinate, and Assistant having 
Sfjecial charge. 

Magistrates. 

„ Joint, Deputy, and Assistant, 
having special charge. 

Members of Boards and Commissions, when 
on Circuit or Deputation only. 

Mint Masters. 

C )pinni Agents and Deputies, 
Postmaster-general. 

Postmasters. 

l^rivate Secretary to Governor-general or to 
Cjovernor of any Presidency, or to Licn- 
tenant-govemor of the North-west Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Registers of Sudder Courts. 

Kesidonts at Foreign (Courts. 
ResidentCouncilJors in the Straits Settlements. 
Hornenibrancer of Legal Affairs. 

Salt Agents, 

Secretaries to Government. 

„ Under, Deputy and Assistant. 

„ to all Boards, Commissions and 

Committees appointed by Go¬ 
vernment. 

Sub-Treasurer. 

Superintendent or Chiei Magistrate of Police. 
„ of the Governuient Litho¬ 

graphic Press., 

„ Stamps. 

„ Stationery. 

„ for Suppression of Thuggee, 

and Assistants having spe¬ 
cial charge. 


Marine. 

Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Naval 
Forces. 

„ in the Indian Navy. 

Secretary to Her Majesty’s Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

„ to the Marine Board. 
Superintendent of Marine. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Bishops of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
Military. 

Commander-in-Chief of the Army in India. 

„ „ at Madras and Bom¬ 

bay. 

Adjutants-general, Assistants and Deputy 
Assistants. 

Agents for Army Clothing. 

Auditor-general. 

Brigadiers. 

Commandants of Forces, or Stations. 
Commanding Officers of Corpus or Detacii- 
iiionts. 

Commissaiy-general, and Deputy. 
Commissariat, Senior Executive Officer at 
the Presidency or at Out Stations. 
Commissaries of Ordnance and Deputies, 
being Commissioned Officers. 

Director of Artillery Depot of Instruction. 
Engineers, Chief. 

„ Civil or Executive. 

„ Superintending. 

Fort or Town Major. 

General Officers on the Staff. 

Judge Advocate-generals, and Deputies of 
Divisions. 

Paymasters and Deputy Paymasters. 
Quartenuaslers-general, Deputies, Assistants 
and Deputy Assistants. 

Secretary, Military, to Governor-general or 
Governor. 

„ „ to Cominunder-in-Chicf. 

„ „ to all Boards, Commis¬ 

sions, and Committees 
appointed by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Suj^crintcndeni of Canals and Bridges. 

,, Family Payments and Pen- 

V sions. 

„ Gun Carriages. 

„ Gunpowder. 

„ Roads. 

„ Trigonometrical and other 
Surveys. 

„ Stud. 

Surveyor-general, Deputy and Commissioned 
Assistants. ^ ^ 

Medical. 

^ Apothecary to the'Company, or Medica^ 
Storekeeper. 

Inspector, and Deputy Inspector-general of 
Iler Majesty’s Hospitals. 

Superintending or Staff Surgeon. 
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Parties authorised to send Letters and Official Gazettes hona fide on the Public 
Service relating to the Business of their respective Departiuoiits without actual Payment 
of Postage, but only to the Authorities hereinafter named. 

Archdeacon - • - To the Register and Clergy of the Diocese. 

Chaplains at Qut Stations - - - To Archdeacon or Registrar. 

Garrison Surgeons and Medical Officers attached to Regiments, Stations or Depots-To 

Superintending Surgeons of their several Divisions. 

Master Attendant, Calcutta - - - To Authorities at Diamond Harbour, Kedgeree, and 
stations down the river. 

Controller of Government Steam Vessels - - - To the same, and to Steam Agents. 

Subordinate, Judicial, Revenue, Police, Engineer, and other Civil Officers - - - To the 
authorities with whom they may have to correspond on ])ublic service within their re¬ 
spective districts. 

Patrolling Officers of Customs - - - To their immediate superior, or to the nearest 
Magistrate. *' 

Revenue and other Surveyors - - - To Surveyor-general, Deputy Surveyor-general, 
Collector of the District, or Paymaster of the Division. 

Steam Atjents - - - To the Controller of Government Steamers, and to each other 
(their communications being sent in covers open at each end). 

4 » 

IVincipal Suddor Ameens and Sudder Ameens - - - Within their respective districts, 
and to their immediate superior. 

Superintendent of Salt Chowkies - - - The same. 

Superintendent of Government Gazette Press - - - Official gazettes to public officers 
authorised to receive the same. , 

Assistants in the Teler-aph Department - - - To their immediate superior. 

Vaccinators - - - To l^e same. 

Warrant and Non-commissioned Officers of the Commissariat Department in charge of 
[mblic cattle, when absent from stations only r * - To their immediate supe¬ 

rior, or to the Quartermaster-general, or Assistant or Deputy-assistant Quartermaster- 
general. 

Warrant and Non-commissioned Officers of the Ordnance Department in charge of Stores 
when absent from statious only - - - 'I'o their inmicdiutc superior, or to tlie Secretary 
to the Military Board. 

Warrant and Non-commissioned Officers of the Department of Public Works, wlien detached 
on such works - - - To their immediate superior. 

Commanders of Government Steamers, srtid Pilots - - - To the Commander-in-Clucf 

of the Indian Navy, Master Atlendanl or Secretary to the Marine Hoard. This privilege 
ext^mds only to shipping reports superscribed as such, and sent either open, or in covei'fi 
open at both ends. 

Tidowaiterb - - - To Collector of Customs. This privilege extends only to Tidewaiters* 
Reports, superscribed as such. 

A.B.—The privilege of sending letters by post, without actual payment of postage, 
extends only to letters on the public service; and all public officers are prohibited from 
sending on service letters relating to the private concerns of individuals, though they may 
be in reply to communications addressed to them in their official capacity. Such letters 
must either be prepaid by stamps, or sent bearing postage. 

All periodical returns and reports, and all letters not of an important or conhdential 
nature, are to be packed in covers open at each end. 

Letters on the public service, not intended to be pcrnianenlly retained on record, are to be 
written on paper of the smallest size (not being less than a quarter of a sheet of foolscap), 
compatible with clear and^gible writing. ^ 


All letters, &c. received 
for deroatch to he marked 
with the appropriate office 
Btamp, aad with the amount 
of postage. 

Section XLlll. os in Section J. of the pre- 
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XLlll. All letters, papers and packets what¬ 
ever (save and except ship and steam letters re¬ 
ceived from seaward hereafter specially pioviilrd 
for) received at any post-office in India for despatch 
by post, whether paid, stamped or liabl« to postage 
B B 3 as 
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App. (B.), No. 2. Biiloi For uaing Post*olBce staunps^ ex- 

_U. * ‘ oopt tbot the Baino stamp may be used on a 

xiewsjiaper, or a.baugby parcel as on a letter. 


All letters, Ac. received 
for delivery'to be stam|>ed; 
but the postage, unless 
unclercharged, not to be 
nuu'ked. 

Section XLLV. as in Section 11. of the pre” 
sent Stamping Kules, with the same exception 
as above. 


Stamp for letters, &c. on 
public service. 

Section XLV. as in Section III. of the above 
Rules, with the same exception, and also that 
the word “ Service ” is substituted for "Free” 
in the stamp. 

Stamp for all letters, &c. 
prepaid by stamped labels 
or money. 

Section XLV I. the same as Section IV. of 
the Rules above alluded to, with the like ex¬ 
ception. 

^ Stamp for all unpaid 

letters, &c. 

Section XLVIl. the same as Section V., 
with the like exception. 

Obliterating stamp. 

Section XLVIII. provides for the oblite¬ 
rating stamp to be used in defacing the 
stamped label affixed to letters, Ac. posted at 
any office for despatch. 


Postmaster not himself to 
affix a stamp on letters, 
Ac. 

Section XLIX. is founded on the practice of 
the English office, and has been exjdained in 
paragraph 144 of our Report, under the head 
of S^mps. 

Forward letters, Ac. to be 
stamped and marked with 
additional postage. 

Section L. as in Section Vl. of the Stamping 
Rules above refeired to* 

Exact weight of banghy 
* parceU to Be maiked. 

Section LI. the same as the latOr parts of 
Section VII. of the Rules abeje rrferred to. 
We have omitted as unnecessary the former 
part, which rei^uires, when a letter exceeds in 
weight a single tokh, that its weigirt, double, 
treble, Ac., must be entered in wril^ on the 

face of it. « , * a. 

Service letters, Ac. re* 
ceived from seaward, 

' ' hbw to be stam^d. 

Section LII. as in Section VIII., except that 
" Free” letters have been omitted. 


as the case may be, are to be marked with the 
appropriate stamp, bearing the name of such office 
of despatch ; and when sfide stamps, shewing the 
date of the month and year, are not providea, the 
said date must be entered iu^ writing across the 
middle of the face of the stamp. If the letter or 
packet received for despatch be post-paid or 
ing postage, the amount of postage so paid or clue 
must be entered in writing on the face of the 
stamp, after the word “ Paid or Bearing,*' as 
the case may be. * 

XLIV. All letters, papers and packets whatever 
received at any post-office by post, for delivery at 
such office, are in like manner to be stamped with 
the appropriate office-stamp, and marked with the 
date of tbe month and year; but the amount of 
postage paid or due is not to be entered on the 
stamp of delivery, unless the letter has been 
undercharged with postage at Ihe Despatching- 
office. 

XLV. The stamp for all service letters, papers, 
or packets, is an oval,,one and a half inch long by 
one inch wide, bearing the name of the office, and 
the word " Service,” and must be stamped red. 


XLVI. The stamp for all letters, papers, or 
packets, on which the postage has Been paid either 
m money or stamps, is an oblong, one and a half 
inch long by one inch wide, bearing the name of 
the office and the word ** Paid,” and must also bo 
stamped red. 

XLVIl. The stamp for all letters, papers, or 
packets, on which postage has not been paid in 
advance, is an oblong, one and a half inch long by 
one inch wide, bearing the name of the office and 
tbe word Bearing,” and must be stamped black. 

XLVIII. All postage stamps on letters, papers, 
or parcels, must be carefully obliterated with the 
stamp furnished for that object; and the black 
composition supplied for the purpose must be used 
in all cases. Letters bearing stamps which have 
been previously obliterated or defaced, must bo 
treated as unpaid letters. 

XLIX. No postmaster is allowed himself to 
affix a postage stamp to a letter brought unstamped 
to his office. 


L. Forward fetters, papers, or packets, i.e. those 
which follow a party addressed from station to 
station, are to be stamped at each office of fresh 
despatch, and marked with the additional postage 
due on such fresh despatch. 

LI. On banghy parcels the ex^t weight must 
in all cases oe entered in writing on the face 
thereof. 


LTL All service letters, papers, or paid&rta> 
received from seaward at any post-office, are 
stamped with the ship letter service stohip^ ' llis 
stamp is circular, H inch Iti diametet^ beahhg 

> the 
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the name of the office, (he date of the iiionth and A.ppv (P>), No.2. 
year, and the words Ship letter servicef*’ and 
must be stamped red. 

. IJII, All unpaid letters, papers, or packets, 
received from seaward at any post-office, are to be 
^tamped, if not liable to British packet postage, 
with the ship letter bearing stamp, and if so lialde, 
with the steam letter bearing stamp. The former 
is a square stamp, 14 inch in diameter, bearing the 
name of the office, the date of the month and year, 
and the wt>rds Ship letter bearing.” The latter 
is an octagonal stamp of similar dimensions, but 
with the words Steam letter bearing.” Both 
these stamps must be stamped black. 

LIV. All paid letters, papers, or packets, re¬ 
ceived from seaward, at any post-office, are to be 
stamped, if not liable to British packet postage, 
with the ship letter paid stamp, and if so liable, 
with the steam letter paid stamp. The former is 
a square stamp, 14 inch in diameter, bearing the 
name of the office, the date of the month and year, 
and the words ‘‘ Ship letter paid.” The latter is an 
octagonal stamp of similar diruensious, but with 
the words Steam letter paid.” Both these 
stamps must be stamped red. 

At Prewjlency Post-offices, LV. At Presidency Post-offices all letters, 

time <jf delivery. delivery are to be marked with the a.m. stamp, 

Section LV. as in Section XL of the same *"'* afternoon delivery with the p.m. 

Rniea. 


The following Sections of the old llules have been omitted from the Draft Rules which 

we have prepared. 

Section VT. Unnecessary, as the Act provides for the manner in which ship posta«^e is to 
he levied. ® 

Section X. Postage on letters and newspapers, if subject to an uniform rate, will be 
charged without reference to distance; we have provided iii the Act for proper polymetrical 
tables being prepared for bnnghy parcels, and also for newspapers, if subject to rates of 
postage varying with distance. 

Section XV. We propose to recover deficient postage from the addressee, and not from the 
Post-office clerk; for if letters are received, as we propose, by means of letter boxes, the 
rule would be inapplicable. It is, moreover, produciive of great delay, and is contrary to the 
practice of the English Post-office. 

Section XXX. Provided for in the Act; and explained in paragraph 271 of our Report, 
under the head of General Management » 

Section XXXIII. Re-directed letters are provided for in the Draft: Act We have 
explained in paragraphs 266 to 272 ol our Report, under the head of General Management, how 
we propose to treat them. It did not seem necessary to invite parties to throw the trouble 
or re-directing their letters on the l^ost-office; more particularly as the practice of doing so 
18 represented to give rise to delay in disposing of the business of the department. 

Section XXXIV. This has been provided for in Section XXIV. of the Draft Act. and is 
therefore unnecessary. 

Section XXXVI. There seemed no occasion to provide for this by a special rule. 

^ction XL. As we propose to do away with the present system of giving receipts, except 
III the case of i^gistered letters, this section is unnecessaiy. 

tJ^der the rules we have proposed, such letters will be sent for disposal to 
the Itead Letter-office. 

87 - 


Other letten. &c., how 
to stampea. 

Sections LIU. and LIV. ps in Section IX. 
of the present Stamping Rules, an additional 
role being added for paid covers. 


B B 4 


Section 
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App. (B.), No. 2. Section XLllL As we propose doin^ away with the privilege at present given to imported 
’ newspapers, this section is unnecessary. ^ 

Section XLIX. This has been transferred as far as considered necessary to the Draft Post- 
office Act. ^ 

Sections LL, LIL, Lll f., LIV., and LV. As we propose to do away witifprivileges given to 
soldiers', sepoys' and sailors' letters at present, these sections are unnecessary, as has been 
explained in paragraphs 179 to 101 of our Report under the head of Franking. 

• t * 

Section LVI« This is not necessary, as has been explained in paragraph 203 of our Report, 
under the head of Franking. 

Sections LVll. and LVlll. Franking being abolished, these are not required. 

Section LX. We propose giving to the Superintendents of the Government Printing 
Presses the power of sending official gazettes to parties authorised by Government to 
receive them, without actual payment of postage ; this section is therefore not required. 

Sections LXT. and LXXIl. Franking being abolished, these are not required. 

Cecil Beadon^ 

^ Commissioner. 


Appendix (C.), No. 1. 


App, (C.), No. 1. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT of the I'ost-office in the Bengal Piiesidenc^. 


p ^ 1. The Postmasler-:ijen€ral of the Lower Provinces, in addition to the controlling func- 

ofThTLow^CT^Pro- which devolve upo;i liini as the head of the department, uudt.Tlakes also the direct 

vincct). management of the Calcutta (leiierul Post-ofliee. A portion of the Postinaster-generars 

Poputv PostmaBter- duties, properly so crillc*d, are made over to the De)mty Posimaster-gencral, who also per- 
gcacral. forms some p n t of tluj duties of the Calcutta General Post-office. 


Their duties. 

See Enclosure (A.) 


See Enclosure (A.) 


2 . Mr. Tayler states, There are certain duties specially made over to the Deputy 

Postmaster-general by an order, No. 2, dated 2Cth January 1847. The rest are discharged 
by me. Generally speaking, the Deputy Postmaster-goneral corresponds with the Mofussil 
postmasters and the public, iii matters not involving a general question^of principle; and on 
all matters connected wrth the Dawk Bearer Department. He also has the control, under 
me, of the establishment of the General Post-office, Letters addressed to me on subjects of 
which the Deputy Postmaster-general is competent to dispose, 1 generally make over to 
him for disposal, but occasionally answer them myself. The Jlt-puty Postmaster-^general 
does not transact any business, but that vvliich has been specially assigned to him. By a 
subsequent order. No. G, dated the 2.*ir(l August 1847, the Deputy Postmaster-general is 
autlioiised to open all service letters addressed to me, and to make over to the Register, to be 
laid before me, such of them as he docs not consider himself competent to dispose of. 
Whenever any new special duty is made over to the Deputy Postmaster-general, an order 
to that effect is catered in rriy order-book. Tlic letters intended for me are docketted by tlie 
Register, and submitted daily for my orders. I pass my orders upon them, and they are 
re^turned to the office. Drafts are then prepared, and submitted for my approval. On all 
important matters, requiring more than an ordinary or usual reply, 1 arafi; my own letters* 
All other drafts are prepared by the Register, in conformity with distinct orders written by; 
mysell'on the back of the letter to be answered. Every day on coming to office I receive 
from the Superintendent, Mr. HotelIho, a report of the time of the arrival of the principal 
mails, and of anything of importance that may have occurred since the previous day ; and 
pass such orders upon the feupmutendent's report as I think necessary. After this I dispose* 
of the correspondence of the previous day's second delivery, and of that of the current 
day's firart delivery, in the manner above stated. Every Monday the Snperintenddtit lays 
before me a time-book of all the lines of road prepared from the daily telegrapiis, upon which 
1 pass orders in like manner. The details of my correspondence may be seen by d reference 
to the books in the office. All letters written arc copied in a book, and all letters rec<^d 
are entered iu a diaiy, and. wh^i disposed of, they are filed according to their datsj ihd 
bound up. ' ' " ' , ' 

3. ^ On being asked what contj ol he exercised over the Deputy l^ostnmster-genorilPs firtH 

ceediiigs, Mr. Tnyler replied: ^ > 

“I occasionatfy 
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** 1 occasionally inspect his correspondence which U recorded in the oflUce, and when par¬ 
ties appeal against; his orders, 1 investigate their confj^laints myself. As the Dej^ty Post- 
xnaster-generars office is a branch 6f, or rather, in fact, the same as my own, there is no 
necessity for requiring from him any periodical reports, 01 statements, of the manner in which 
his specific duties are performed, and it would for many leasons be inconvciiienl and unad- 
visable to do so. The whole of his correspondence is alw ays open to nfy inspection, and 
mine to Ins; and nothing can occur in the office of any consequence without my knowing 
it. The mode in 1 exercise control over his proceedings, chiefly in the management 

of the office, and the local duties of Calcutta, is shown by the entries in my order-book, such, 
for instance, as No. 75, dated the 14th April 1848 ; No. 114, dated the 6 th September 1640; 
and No. Ill, dated the 18th August 1849. When the Deputy Postmaster-general has 
any doubt as to the mode in which he ought to dispo^ of matters within his cognizance, he 
submits them with an official memorandum for my disposal. We also hold frequent verbal 
communications. In order to, maintain tlie authority of the Deputy Po.stmaster-general in 
the office, 1 have generally made it a rule on the occuirence of a vacancy, to desire him to 
make arrangements for filling it up, subject always to my sanction and approval.” 

4 . On being asked if there was any separation between the office o/ Postmaster-general 
and that of postmaster of Calcutta, 3/Ir. Tayler replied : 

** No, tliere is no such distinction. I am postmaster of Calcutta in my capacity of Post¬ 
master-general, and the Deputy Postmaalei-general is also deputy postmaster of Calcutta. 
There is no separate office, either of correspondence or records. The Deputy Postmaster- 
geiierars duties embrace the details of the Calcutta Post-office, but are not by any means 
confined to that. I'he details of the Calcutta Post-office are specially made over to him, 
under instructions from the Government, but subject to my control. So far from there 
being any separation of the Calcutta from the General Post-office, 1 frequently take up 
individual cases connected with Calcutta, and dispose of them myself; and exercise an active 
interfereneo in the details of the office, such as 1 should not do if the Calcutta office were a 
separate one from mine. 

“The entire superintendence and control of the transit throughout the country is my 
especial province; and all the duties arising out of it are performed entirely by me. All 
contracts for the conveyance of the mails and banijhies, all luodificjitious of establishments, 
all alterations of routes, opcniinj; of new lines, the establishment of new post-otliccs, require 
my consideration and n})|>roval before they can take efiect, or be submilted for the sanction 
of Government. 1 also receive from the postmasteis reports on the slate of the roads and 
ferries, and on all other matters in any way aHeciing the transit of the d.iwks. The removal 
and appointment of jiostinastcrs rest with me, subject to the sanction of Goverinncnt, and 
I confirm the nomination of dawk mootishees, submitted by the ])ostmasters; abstaining 
as much as possible from interfering with the arrangements of the local authorities in this 
respect. There is a great variety of business arising out of iny relations with the district 
.postmasters, the Government and the public, which 1 have to discliarge, but which 1 need 
not enumerate. The daily cash accounts of ihe General Post-office are submitted at the close 
of eveiT <lay for my examination and signature. Payments are made on the warrants both 
of the Deputy Postmaster-general and myself, but I compare ail the vouchers with the entries 
in the cash account before signing it.” 

w . 

5. Mr. Bennett, the Deputy Postmaster-general, makes the following statement: 

“ The duties made over to me as Deputy Postmaster-general are detailed in the Post- 
master-general’s order. No. 2 , dated' 2 (ith January 1847, and in the subsequent orders 
referred to by Mr. Tayler. 1 receive and open all letters sent by dawk to the General Post- 
office, and all that are brought to me Srom persons in Calcutta. Letters by dawk 
addressed to me are entered in my register of letters received, and tliose addressed to the 
Postmaster-general are entered in his register. If any of the letters addressed to me 
appear to me to be on subjects which 1 have not authority to dispose of, 1 transfer them to 
the Postmaster-general by an order in my register book. In like manner the Postmaster- 
general transfers to me such of ihe letters entered in his register book as he wishes me to 
dispose of^ He does not always send me letters connected with the duties specially made 
over tome, but occasionally disposes of them himself. There is a separate register book of 
letters received from public offices in Calcutta, all of which are disposed of by the Post¬ 
master-general. A large number of letters are addressed daily to the office by private par¬ 
ties, sometimes to the Postmaster-general, and sometimes to me. These are entered in a 
sepatate book, and are disposed of either by the Postmaster-general or by me. There arc 
also numerous written applications sent daily on triding matters, which 1 "dispose of suin- 
inarily, without reference to the Postmaster-general, and without keeping any record of 
them.” 

0. Ob being asked if he considered himself as primarily responsible for the management 
of the details of the Calcutta Post-office, he replied : 

“ No, 1 do not. When I was first appointed Deputy Postmoster-general, I was under the 
impression that 1 was to have independent q^arge of the Calcutta Post-office as postmaster 
of Calcutta, and I continued to act undir that impression for several months; but in 
September 1847, 1 learntd that 1 was not understbed to have a separate capacity as post- 
maalerof Calcutta, but that 1 was the I^stmaster-general’s Assistant in that as in all other 
departments of the General Post-office. 1 derived my first impression of my dutieii irom 
the terms in which my letter of appointment from Government was framed. U was there 
87 . C c stated 
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Superiutendeut. 


Postmaster-^neral, 
North-west Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Calcutta General 
Post-office, how 
nrrani?ed. 


Correspondence 

department. 


Account depart¬ 
ment. 


Postage on paid 
letters, &:c. 


stated that in consequence of my am>otntment, the Postmaster-general would be able to 
relieve himself of details, and devote his attention to the general management of’^the 
department. 

‘‘ Everything connected with the working of the office, such as the arrival and despatch of 
the mails and banghics, the attendance of the different officers, the receipt and delivery of 
letters, &c., I primarily take cognizance of, atrd dispose of ; but all matters of importance 
I refer to the Postmaster-general. With the accountant and treasurer’s departments I have 
nothing to do. matters connected with the delivery of letters in Qlalcutta, the postage 
accounts of the peons, and the accounts of the agency houses, are exclusively looked after 
by me, subject to a reference, if necessary, to the Postmaster-general. The dawk bearer 
department is also under me, and all papers connected with that department go out under 
my signature. 1 also receive numerous letters from the postmasters in the Mofussil, and 
from private individuals, on all kinds of miscellaneous subjects, which, unless tliey involve 
some general que.stion of importance 1 dispose of without reference to the Postmaster- 
general. Inquirie'; into cases of robbery of the mail have been for the most part entrusted 
to me. The superintendence of the disposal of dead letters has also been specially assigned 
to me ” * 

7. When the Po.stmaster-geneial proceeds into the interior on duty, the Deputy F^ostinas- 
ter-general assumes charge of the Calcutta Post-office, and also continues to j)erform a 
portion of the Postmaster-cenerars duties at the Presidency- 


8. Subordinate to the Postmaster-general and Deputy Postmaster-general is a stiperintcn- 
dent, whose attention is also divided between the general business of the department, and 
the details of the Calcutta Post-office. His duties are defined in the following extract 
from a book prepared some time ago for the use of the Postmaster-general, and other duties 
have since been made over to him. 

** The superintendent receives orders for posting dawks, revises instructions sent to Post¬ 
masters on the road where bearers are required, examines and countersigns bills of dawk 
contractors atjd other charges of a contingeut nature; checks the rate of travelling of mail 
as per transit telegraphs; superintends the working of ail the departments as far as is 
practicable; assists in the disposal of export and import steamer mails; furnishes, reports 
and inquiries on various subjects connected with current duties of the Postmaster-general 
and Deputy Postrnastei-general; assists them, in drafting letters; ami, besides looking after 
various detail.s of the office, has charge of the stationery, and keeps the account of 
expenditure.” 


9. The Postmastcr-gcn.Tiil of the North-west Provinces is engaged exclusively ib the 
general superintendence of the department, and has no duties in immediate connexion with 
any post-office. 


10. The business of the Calcutta General Post-office is divided into the following de¬ 
partments : 


1 Correspondence. 

2. Account. 

3. Cash. 

4. Inland Letter Mail I^eccipt. 

5. Inland Letter Mail Despatch. 

6. Ship and Steam. 


7. Dead Letter. 

8. Banghy. 

9. Dawk Bearer. 

10. Time Check. . 

11, Record. 


11. The duties of this department are conducted by a register and nine clerks, who attend 
office every day at 10 a.m., and are engaged until 4 P. M., on the usual duties connected 
with the coirespondence of the Postmaster and Deputy Postmaster-general. « Four of the 
junior clerks in this department are employed from 4 p.m. until 8 p.m., as examiners and 
despatchers in the letter mail despatch department* It does not ajjpear necessary to enter 
more particularly into the details of this department. 


12. The duties of thi» department are conducted by an accountant and seven clerks who 
attend office at 10 a.m., and six of whom are employed from 6 p.m. as examiners and 
despatchers in the letter mail d^patch department. Thw» business of the accountant is to 
examine and check the accounts of the office, and to draft some of the letters connected with 
tliem. He has to see that all receipts are duly brought to credit, and that the entries in the 
casli-keeper’s b4.koks correspond with the statements of postage furnished to him from other 
departments of the office. 7'he General Post-office has nothing to do with the accounts of 
the Mofussil offices, beyond tho audit of contingent bills and the prepavvation of a register of 
receipts and disbursements from memorandums furnislied by local postmasters. 

13. The receipts from postage on letters, newspapers and parcels posted at thevGeneral 
Post-office are accounted lor daily by the receivers and compared with the lists of .unpaid 
letters, &c., despatched, which are furnished daily to the office accountant fi*oia tae inland, 
ship and banghy departments. The ret eipts are then entered in a check-book which shows 
all the actual receipts of t^e office under different heads, and which, after being attes|ed,,hy 
the office accountant and treasurer^ is signed ilaily by the Postmaster-general or his c)ei>iiity. 

14. All postage collected in |tbe inland departnient on letters, &c* despa^hei, is entered 
in the check-book under the heads of postage on country letters and nevSpapers, without 
distinction of inland, ship, and steam postage, though aU ship and steam letters, &c., sent 
vi& Bombay, are poBt&i in this department. 

IS. In 
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16. In like manner all postage collected in the ship and steam department is entered in App. (C.), Ko.l. 
the check-book under the general head of ** Ship Postage,” without distinction, tl>oiigh it 
includes steam postage on packets sent by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers, 
as well as inland postage on steam letters sent by the after-packet to Kedgeree, and on ship 
letters sent viA any port in India, except Bombay. 

16. The postage collected '*'011 paid baiighy parcels posted at*the General Post-office is 
entered in tne check-book under the bead of ‘‘ Banghy,* and all express {lostage (except the 
postage on letters sent by the overland express vid Bombay, which is included in the 
postage on country letters) under that of Express.” 

17. The. postage due on unpaid letters received at the General Post-office is entered in Posta^ye on unpaid 
lists which are preparetl daily jn the inland, ship and steam, and banghy depart.nTfents, and letters, &c, 
transfciTcd by the ollicc accountant to an absiract book of bearing postage. For the whole 

amount of this the delivery peons are held accountable. The amount realised by the peons 
is entered daily in the check-book, and in the daily cash-book kept by the treasurer, under 
the heads of Country and Foreign Letters,” and ot ** Banghy;” but without distinction of 
ship, iiiiaud and steam postage. ' 

IH. At the end of every month the office accountant is furnished by the ship and si cam Memorandum of 
departiie^nt with a ineinoranduni siiowing the amount of steam postage realised on letlers steam postage! 
despatched froin the General Post-ollicc, and due cm unpaid letters received at tlie General 
Post-ollicc, distinguishing between those intended for delivery in Calcutta and those for¬ 
warded to other stations. The memorandum also distinguishes the different kinds of steam 
letters, according to their destination or the place fruiii whence they came, and whether 
the steam postage on them is [layable direct to Her Majesty’s Government or through the 
Bombay Post-office. 

10 . In making up the monthly cash account of the Gem ral Rost-office, the office accoun- Tnconoct method oi 
taut deuuctfl the aggregate amount of steam postage realised on paid letters dispatched, hringiiig postuq;*; to 
from the aggregate amount of postage received during the month on inland letters dis- account, 
patched, and enters it under the appropriate heads of “ Steam Postage p ayable to Her 
iVlojcsty's Oovei riment” and “ Bombay and Madras Presidencies.” The remainder appears 
in the cash account under the head of postage on inland letters; and the whole of the 
po>tnuo realised in the ship and steam deparuuent on paid letters despatched during the 
month i^ entered in the monthly cash account under the licad of ship postage. 

■* 20 . Thus, llioioili tlic aggregate amount ol‘ postage credited in the monthly cash account 

as received on ])aid V tiers sent from the (iencral Post-office is correct, yet tl»e details arc 
manil’e>ilv erroneous; because, though the greater portion of the steam postage, is received in 
the ship and slciim department, the whole is deducted from t!ie aclnul receipts of the inland 
department; and hence a much larger amount is credited in the accounts us ship postig/. 
and a much smaller anioiml as inland postage, than is realist d severally from those two 
smiic(‘>. Moreover, the inland postage inchules all ship postage on ship letters sent and 
ivecived via Bombay, and the shij) postage includes inland postage on ail ship Icitvis s' 11 
and ifi-cived tdd any other port in India. 

•21. In regard to bearing postage, ilic case is the same, with this further anomaly iltat tiie 
amount (‘iitered under each head in the monthly cash account \< not the amount actually 
reallsedf but the amount due; the differenci*, or uncollected jiortion of the bearing pi^stage, 
being held in inefficient balance without reference to whether it is due on steam, ship, 
or inland letters, or on banghy parcels. But as the postage on banghy parcels, and 
the steam postage is much less in amoiuit than the inland postage on letters, it is filways 
assumed, thou.gh incorrectly, that the former has been all collected and that the balance out¬ 
standing is on account of inland postage only. Statements of bearing postage due oji letter^ 
received each day in the inland and ship departments of the General Post-office arc 
furnished daily to the office accountant and entered by him in the abstract of daily postage. 

The delivery peons have to accoftnt in the gross for the aggregate of these sums. The fieons 
keep no seprfrate account of banghy, inland, ship and steani postage, so that it is impossible 
t(^ say, without detailed examination each day of the letter.'^ remaining in their hands, how* 
much of these collections should be ciedited under one head, and how much under another, 
or of what description of postage the outstanding balance consists. In the daily cash 
account k^t by the treasurer, and in the check-book, the actual realisations only are 
credited. The difference is explained in a memorandum at the foot of the monthly cash 
account which is famished to the accountant to the Government of Bengal. 

2 *2. The letters taken at the receiving-houses in Calcutta are sent daily to the Ge.ne?al on 1'u* :.-, 

Post-office, with a list showing the number of paid, unpaid and service, and the postage ^ 

realised on paid letters. The amount is entered in the check hook, and the money paid into ^ ‘ 

the Treasury. 

■23. There is no reason to believe that any portion of the postage received at the General All postnu 
Post-office on paid letters despatched is not at^ounted for. It is possible that a receiver {‘/J 

might contrive either to suppress a paid letter, bf to stamp it as unpaid for tlju f»urpi.)Vc of 
retaining the pbstage; but as the receivers are in a room w'here mnny other officers of tiie 
department also sit, and can be seen by the parties who come to the window to post their 
letters, it would be difficult and hazardous to do so. No receiver has ever been suspected of 
such conduct, nor is it surmised that any paid letter posted at the General Post-office ba^ 
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ever been suppressed or charpd with bearing postage. Tliis, however, is not the case with 
the town receivers, who sit alone in the receiving houses or huts during the whole time they 
are open, and have nothing to deter thfim from sufch practices; but thd^ oWn tense of 
honesty, and the fear that those to whom receipts ’ haVe‘^heen given, may discovert the loss 6 r 
mischarge of their letters, and complain. ' ^ 

24. It is scarcely j)ossib1e that any part of the postage due on unpaid letters received at 
the General Post-office can fail to be accounted for> because an account tof what is due on 
the letters of each day is taken by an officer caMed the ** bearing nioonshee” at the time -that 
the packets are opened; and the aggregate of the postage due on the letters entrusted to 
each delivery peon, is compared with the moonsliec’s account, and must agree with it before • 
any of the peons are permitted to leave the office. 

25. In this department there are a treasurer, two clerks and a podar-. Their business is 
to receive all money paid into the General Post-officC) and to make disbursemenU under 
the warrant of the rostmasier-general or his deputy, A daily cash account is prepared by 
the treasurer, which, after being verified in the department of account, is signed by the 
Postmaster-general. The treasurer gives security to the amount of Jis, 30,000, and is 
responsible to the Postmaster-general for his subordinates, and for all the receivers, botli at 
the General Post-office and at the town receiving-houses. 

26. In this department there are employed a manajrer and 15 dork*;, all of whom assist 
in the evening at the time of de’^patcliing the mails. The mode in which the business of the 
department was conducted previous to the abolition of the system of detailed registry, has 
already been described in ruy letter to the Government of Bengal, No. 258, dated the 9th 
October 1850, paragraphs 23 to 28. It has since been somewhat modified. After the mail 
packets have been opened, the forward letters separated, and the paid and service lettei's 
stamped by the office peon, ^ch chellan with its contents is placed on the registering table. 

A checkman then weighs the bearing letters to see that they arc sufficiently charged, writes 
the name of the despatching office in Bengali on the back of each letter, and makes the 
whole over to the registering clerk. The registering clerk then compares the contents of 
each packet with the chellan, and enters them in an abstract register, showing the name of 
the despatching officer, the number and weight of the letters, and the postage on mi paid 
letters received from each office. The paid and service letters are then sent to the delivery 
table, and the unpaid letters made over to the Bearing moonshee.** The bearing moon- 
shee takes an account of the number of letters from each place (classing them under single, 
double, &c.), and of the postage due upon them ; and, after comparing the amount with the * 
entry in the register, makes them over to another checkman, by whom they are stamped 
with the office and a.m. or p.m. stamp, and sent to the delivery table. Letters which liave 
been specially registered on payment of a fee, are put aside in the first instance by the mail 
opener, entered in a separate book, and made over to the peons for delivery, after all the 
other letters liave been distributed. 

27. At the delivery table a daily book is kept by the delivery clerk, in which is entered 

the name of each station, and the number of paid, unpaid, and service letters sent from 
tlience, delivered to each jurnniawallah peon. Tlie nine jummawallah peons of the day, and 
the rest of the 48 peons, keep detailed lists of the letters made over to them in the manner 
formerly describetf. All letters delivered from the OcMieral Post-office must pass throngli 
the peon's hands, and appear in their books. Delivery of letters direct from the Post-office 
is prohibited. The proce-s of preparing the mails for the morning delivery occupies from 
4 A.M. to 10 A.M. ^ ^ 

28. The strength of the delivery department of the General Post-office consists of four 

inHj>ectors and 48 peons. Tiie peons wear badges numbered from 1 to 48, and lire known 
by their numbers. The authorised pay of the head inspector is JRs. 27 a month, and of 
the others Rs. 22 each; but by an arrange ment sanctioned by the Postma8ter-o:eneral, 
the liead inspector draws an additional monthly sum of Us, 20 (authorised by Govern¬ 
ment for the* cnievtaiiiment of two coachmen to drive the Mccelerators), and the other three 
receive Ra, 24, and R$, 21 a month respectively, two rupees beinu: deducted from the 

salaries of two delivering peons to make up the difference. Forty-six of the peons receive 
wages at the rate of Ur, 8 a month, and the remaining two Rs, 6. 6. 4. each. They 
all deposit in the hands of the Pdatmaster-general, by way of security, sums of money varying 
irom Rs, 200 to Rs. 50. None of the peons can read English, thoii^h some‘, fVoin 
practice, can decipher English; addressee. For the purposes "of delivery, Calcutta and 
its environs arc separated into nine local divisions, but the limits of these divisions are for 
the most part imperfectly defiimd, and known only to the peons themselves. Therfe is ho 
map in the General Post-office firom which the limits of ^h division can be as^te^tained, 
and a list of streets comprised in each beat, which at the desire of the Commissioner was 
nrepared by the inspectors, is very imperfect and scarcely intelligible. Tl^ Deputy Post¬ 
master-general states, ** ^fhs peons of a particular division take the whole of the lettei^s for 
that divmion»and distribute them among themselves in the way theymost'eonv^kifeht.” 
And the bcad'inii>pect#r confinris this stateWnt. * i , 

,29. follij^wlngi hoirever, is an approximate sketch of the hohndaries oftetoh dm* 
fiion:— 
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‘ ' First Dm«toir.‘' "'"V 

, 2fqrth,^k line drawn fi om , Police ,Gbat ajoog the centre of Hare-street ao4 
side of Tank-aquare to Old Courthouse-street. . 

• South.—k line drawn from Chandpal Ohat along Esplanade-row to the comer, of 
Governluent-place, east side. 

East.^A. line drawn along Govemment-place, east side, and the centre of Old Conrt- 
house*>Btrect^ from Esplanade-row to Tank««diiarA. 

West ,—^fhe Strand, from Police Ghat to Chandpal Ghat. 

Second Division, 

North ,—A line drawn from Rajah Devy Singh’s Ghat eastward to the Armenian Church, 
thence along the centre of Old China Bazar-street to the coi*ner of Radha Bazar-street, and 
thence eastward along Doomtollah-lane to the Chitpore-road. 

South ,—The nortliem boundary of the first division. 

East,^A line drawn along the centre of the Chitpore-road, from the corner of Doora- 
tollah-lane to the south-west corner ofTiretta Bazar, thence eastward to Chattawallah Gully, 
and southward through Chattawallah Gully to Bow Bazar, thence westward through Bow 
Bazar, and along the east side of Tank-square to Mangoe-lane. 

West .—^The Strand, from Jackson’s Ghat to Rajah Devy Singh’s Ohat. 

Third Division. 

This division has no strictly defined local limits. The peons deliver Nagree letters, that is, 
letters addressed in the Hindee and Mahajunee characters, to the native merchants of the 
Burra Bazar and its vicinity, within the local limits of the fourth and sixth divisions. 

Fourth Division. 

iVoriA.—The suburbs of Cossipore, Ban’anagorc, Ooterpara, and Beerpara. 

South ,—The northern boundary of the second division from Rajah Devy Singh’s Ghat to 
the corner of Moorghyhutta-street, thence in a str aight line along M oorghyhutta-street, Coloo- 
tollah#nd Mii-zapore-street to the comer of Artiherst-street, thence along Amherst-street 
northwards, arid Currie’s Church-lane, to Muchooa Bazar-road, and thence along Muchooa 
Bazar-road and Rajah Ramlochun’s-road to the Salt Water Lake. 

East .—-The suburbs of Narcooldanga, Kunkergacha, Baguiaree, Golah Ghat, and Beer- 
para. 

West ,—^The river from Devy Singh’s Ghat to B^urrauagore. 


Fifth Division. 


The whole of the suburbs on the right bank of the river from Glroosery on the north to 
tire Botanical Gardens. 


Sixth Division. 


iVbr//<.-H^-Tbe southern boundary of the fourth division, fiunri the point wJiere Muchooa 
Bazar-street leaves Old China Bazar-street to the Salt Water Lake. 

South ,—A line drawn along Esplanade-row from the corner of Government-place, thence 
alqng Chowringbee-road to the corner of Jaun Bazar-street, thence along the centre of Jaun 
Bazar-street to the Circular-road, and thence in a south-westerly direction so as to include 
he suburbs of Jaunugger, Serampora and Tupsya. ^ 

East ,—^The Salt Water Lake from Tu])sya to Nurcooldungk. 

. If'e.vL—-The eastern boundary of the first and second divisions from the corner of Govern¬ 
ment-place to Moorghyutta-street. 


Seventh Division. 

Narih and West —^The southern boundary of the sixth cliviifiioii, from the corner of Jaun 
Bazar-street and Cliowringhee-road to a point between the suburbs of Serampore and Gober- 
dangab. 

6 ’ow<A.-rA line drawn aloug the centre of Theatre-street from the corner of Chowringbee- 
roadi and continued to the point above-mentioned. 

East —Cbowripghce-road from Jaun Bazar-street to Theatre-street. 

, Eighth Division. 

Comprises Fort William and Cooly Bazar, Garden Reach and Kidderpore. 

^ , Ninth Division.. ^ 

iVar#A—The southern boundary of tlie sixth and, seventh divisions from Tups^'a tq the 
corner of Cliowringhee-road, and thence by a line passing northward of the Great Gaol to 
Allipore Bridge. 

It. inelitdes the suburbs of Jeerut, Allipore, Bhowanipore, Biillygunge end Gdber- 
dangah. 

A map, on which these divisions are roughly marked by red lines, accompanies. 
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30. The annexed statemetit shows the number of peons employed in each division, the 
number of letters and parcels given for delivery to the peons of each division in one month, 
the average number to be delivered during the tnonth by each peon, and.the daily average 
number of inland packets to be delivered daily by each peon. A daily average in the case 
of ship and steam letters would be useless, as the largest portion is delivered during two 
days of the month ; that is, on the arrival of tlie steamer and the overland mail, vid Bombay. 
No record is kept of the free and paid steamer letters delivered in euch division. The total 
number, therefore, of such letters has been taken and distributed over the several divisions 
in the same proportions as the unpaid letters. 

St ATKMENTsliowing the Number pf Inland, Ship and Steam Letteiw, Newbi'apers and Parcels delivered in 
Calcutta and its Environs, by the Peons of each Hi vision, during the ^lonth of April 38^0. 


Divisins. 

No, of 

pMini. 



1 

Bear 

NLAND. 



Free 

and 

Paid. 

SHIP AN 

' Bearing. 

1 

i 

D STBAM. 

Frae and 

Paid. 

iog. 

Total. 

Monthly 
Average 
of each 
Peon. 

Daily 
Averuffe 
of each 
Peon. 

Total. 

Monthly 
Average 
of each 
Peon. 

Letterni. 

Parctib. 

Letters. 

Parcels, 

Ifit 


H 

IG,220 

210 

2,973 

58 

19,467 

3,241 

108 

2.440 

2,313 

4,753 

792 

2d 


6 

6,322 

82 

2,745 

49 

9,198 

1,8.39 

61 

3,326 

' 3,170 

6,496 

1,299 

3d 


4 

3,343 

43 

4,954 

71 

8,411 

2,103 

70 

794 

! 75/j 

1,549 

387 

4tK 

. 

a 

5,853 

73 

7,472 

48 

13,446 

1 2,241 

75 

134 

128 

262 

44 

5th 


3 

1,076 

13 

507 


1,596 

532 

18 

78 

i 74 

152 

51 

6ch 


1 ^ 

5,635 

100 

3,249 i 

1 69 

9,053 

1,509 1 

50 

1.727 

’ 1,647 

3,374 

562 

7t.h 


i ^ 

4,376 

67 

2,510 1 

1 20 

6,973 

871 1 

29 

602 

1 576 

1,179 

147 

Sth 


4 

3,957 

14 

1,0.36 ] 

1 

5,020 

1,255 1 

42 

357 

1 339 

696 

176 

9tli 


6 

4,369 

192 

3,014 1 

14 

7,589 

1,264 1 

42 

(94 

1 184 

378 

63 

Total 

- 

48 

51,157 

794 

28.460 

1 342 

80,753 

1,682 j 

56 

9,652 

9,186 

16.838 

392 


31. Of these divisions it may be said, generally, that tlie first, second, and third comprise 
the <!omnjercuil and oiiicial portion of the city, the fourth comprises that part of it j^liicU 
is almost exclusively inhabited by natives, the fifth, sixth and ninth have a considerable 
number of European inhabitants, and the seventh and eighth are chiefly inhabited by 
Europeans. 

32. On comparing the delivery of inland letters in the fourth and seventli divisions, it 

will be seen that while in the former, which is almost entirely occupied by natives, and 
extends over an urea of more than 12 square miles, six peons are employed to deliver 6,92(> 
free and paid and 7,.'>20 iiiqiaid letters (being a daily average of 7/> to each peon), in the 
latter, which is almost entirely occupied by Europeans, and extends ovei little more than 
one square mile, eight peons are employed to deliver 4,4 13 paid and free, and unpaid 

letters (being a daily average of 2J> toeatdi peon It is true that, in the seventh division 
each pfH'U has also to deliver an average of 147 sliip and steam letters during the month, 
wliile in the fourth division the monthly average of such l(*tter.s delivered by each peon is only 
44 ; but tliis diflerence does not make, up for the wide contrast observable in the daily 
deliveiy of inland letters. Moreover, the peons of the seventh division are carried to their 
beats in an accelerator carriage, but this accommodation has not been extended to the native 
town. 

.33. Tke^ibur Europ<?an inspectors are employed professedly to control the delivery peons, 
and to see that letters are punctually delivered,f- but it does not appear that they perform 
this duty, two of' them being always engaged at the General Post-office in examining the 
peons' bags, and making inquiries into eomphiints against them of mistakes^ or delay in 
delivery, and the other two employed to drive the accelerators. The inspectors fire expected 
to go al)out and see that the peons are on their beats, aqij indeed there is an order that 
they should do so; but this essential pan of their duty appears to be altogether left undone. 
On" this subject Mr. Botellho, the superintendent of the General Post-office, states as 
follows: 

“761. To what inspection are the peons subject ?—^There are four inspectors, but their iri- 
sjiection is merely nominal. Two of them drive the accelerators, one to Kidderpore-bridge, 
and the other as far as Theatre-Street. They leave the office af 10 a.m. every day, and 
return by 1 . 30. i».m. The other tw^o inspectors remain at the oflioe, looking after the peons’ 
collections, and making any inquiries into complaints made against the peons. The.sesin- 
quiries are very frequent. Not a day passes that there are not five or six of them. They 
generally relate to the late delivery or misdelivery of letters. One of the inspectors comes 

♦ * 

* The of an unpaid letter is said to occupy about ten fold the time in wdiicU a paid or fl^e loiter 

is delivered^ . 

1* An bispedor was first appointed with a view of ctisurhig greater promptness and security in thedislivery 
of letters among the tradeamen and merchants:—“ Government Order. No. 1083, dated 2fHh AnrU 1846U'— 
And the number was aftervi^rds increased to five, to remedy the great obstacle to an efficient dolwor|r^ yia^ 
the ditficolty of checkuig the peons while ou tlieir cheuit."— Postmaster-gencraVa Letter te (Shvetwnent, 
Np. 28, dated 18tA Jum184G. ; ^ 
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very early in,the morning to write the attendance of the peons, and to see that the horses App. (C.), JTo. 1. 
are fed and cleaned. The others come at 0 a, m. 

“ 762. How are the inspectors who drive the carriages employed during the interval be¬ 
tween the arrival at the end of their drive, and their return to their General Post-office?—^They 
do nothing but remain with the accelerator under a tree until 1 p. m., when the peons 
return and are driven back to the office. A native coachukan would do the work as well for 
much less pay. 

V ** 75n. Would not the delivery of letters be much more efficient if the^inspectoj-s con¬ 
stantly moved about to see that the peons w^ere doing their duty, and to receive complaints 
against them?—Undoubtedly it would.*' 

34, By Clause XXI. of tlie Post-office Rules, it is declared that there shall be two de- Delivery, how con- 
liveries* daily at every General Post-office, one nut later than lo a. m., and the other at ducted. 

3 P.M., and that all letters received between 3 p.m. of the previous day and y a.m. 
shall go out by the first delivery. This rule, however, ow'ini; to the insufficiency of estab¬ 
lishment,^is only partially carried ont in the Calcutta Gemeral Post-office, and in regard to 
the native division of the town is nearly inoperative. In the first and second tlivisions, 
which are in the immediate vicinity of the General Post-office, the delivery lakes place 
with tolerable regularity ; and so likewise in the third divisirm ; though it is stated by the 
superintendent of the Oerjcral Post-office that very lew letters of this division are taken by 
the pet)iis into the town, the greater part of them being delivered by the peons lo the sor-,, 
vants of the native merchants who attend at the General Post-office for the pui'posc. 

35. The mode in which the delivery of letters is conducted in the foui tb or native division in the fourth 
is described in the subjoined extract from the evidence of Khadun H(»sscin, one of the letter- division, 
carriers of the division :— 

.507. How many {leotis arc there in your division ?—TJicre are six peons in luy 
division. 

“ 508. How' many of these take 011 ^ the letters of ihe first, and how many of the second 
delivery ?—^Three of them always lake out the letters of the first delivery. On some days 
one, and on other days two of these return before the second delivery takes plac^. The 
letteis of the second delivery are taken out by all the peons of the division, including those 
who have returned from the morning delivery. 

" 600. How are the letters of the first delivery divided among the tliree peon%\vho take 
them out?—Only letters addressed to English residents and the native gentlemen who 
reside in their own houses (ghuraalias) are taken out at the first delivery. No Bengallee 
letters go out by the first delivery, because the per.«ons to whom tliey arc addressed are not 
at their ow'ri shops early in the day, and neither can the letters be delivered nor the postage 
due on them be realised. Tiie peon who carries letters in the morning to Cossipore and 
other places beyond the Circular Canal, takes also the nengalleo letters addressed lo persons 
resilling there, because he remains absent on his delivery the whole day, and can distribute 
the loiters to those persons in the cimrse of it, 

“ 510. Does the same peada always take letters to Cossi])ore and other places beyond 
tlie Canal ?—No, wc take it in turns. 

“511. Docs the peada who goes lo C’ossipore with the. eirly delivery take letters to Bel- 
gacheea, Narcooldanga and other suburbs to the eastward?—No; there is no morning 
delivery in ihose places. The reason is that there are no wealthy people in that direetion 
and very few letters to be delivered. The morning delivery beyond the town only includes 
Cossipore, Paukpara and Baminagore ; the residents of the other suburbs iiv the fourth 
division only get their letters by llie afternoon delivery. 

“512. Wlierk does the peon, who takes letters to Cos.sipore and its vicinity in the morn¬ 
ing, return to the General Post-office ?—Generally about 8 or 0 p. M. Sometimes, when 
there are very few letters to deliver, he returns by 7 1*. m,, and sometimes not- till the fol¬ 
lowing morning. 

“ 513. Mow are the letters divided between the two peons who tuke out the town letters 
at ihe morAng delivery i —All letters addressed to places to the eastward of the Chitpore- 
road are delivered by one peon, and all to the westward by the other. Uno of them takes 
the east side of the Chitpore-road, and the other the west side. 

“514. Are all the Cossipore letters invariably taken out at the first delivery ?—Alino.st 
always, and then those which arrive al the General Post-office after i) A. m. arc not delivered 
till the following dav. But sometimes when the dawks are delayed, and only a few of them 
have come in in time for the morning delivery, then the letters for Cossipore and its 
vicinity arc not sent out that delivery, but the peon remains with them at the Post-office 
till 3 p, M., when the rest of the mails have come in,^rid the letters are given out for the 
second delivery. 

“ 515. On what principle arc the letters of the afternoon delivery divided among the peons 
of the division ?—Each peon has n particular part of the division in which he delivers letters, . 
and according to that arrangement tlie letters are divided amongst them.” 

“ 528. Yuu^inentioned above that each peon bad his own beat in your division. How are 
letters delivered y hich are addressed to persons within the beat of tlie peon who goes daily 
to Cossipore ?—^fhe peon who goes to Cossipore takes tlie letters of his ^.wii town beat 
which are ready for tlie morning delivery, and delivers them on his way before he to 
Cossipoie. Letters for that beat which arrive daring the day are not distributed till the 
next day. Tltis causes a delay of two or three hours before lie gets to Cossipore;. 

“^20. Is there an accelerator to carry the peons to their beats in yoar division ?—No; 
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there never has been one. There is one that goes to Garden Reach and another to Bbowani- 
pore* These are the only two accelerators. . ^ 

** 530. Would the employment of an accelerator assist the delivery in your division ?-» 
Yes; it would expedite the delivery, and greatly relieve the peons. 

631. Who is the inspector of your division ?—Mr. Morris. 

** 532. What is the nature of the inspection he exercises over the peons ?—He keeps a« 
book of our attendance at the General Post-office, and takes au^ account of our postage 
collections to see that there is not more than a certain amounf of bearing postage due upo|i 
letters made over to us for delivery. He also examines our receipt book of service letters 
to see that they have been duly delivered. • 

533. Does the inspector of your division ever go about the town to see that the peons 
are at their duly ?—No, never. But if any one refuses to pay postage for a letter delivered 
to him, 1 complain to tlie inspector, and he then proceeds to the snot and endeavours to 
compel payment. It frequently happens that those who dispute the demand of a peon will 
agree to pay what the inspector says is duo from them.” 

36. It is affirmed by the head inspector, and by the superintendent of the General Post- 
office, that the peons, especially in this division, are in the habit of employing persons on a 
monthly salary to deliver letters for them ; and though the peon who was examined denies 
this, yet he admits that other persons accompany the peons on their beats for the purpose 

. of learning the business. The practice is prohibited by the PostmasteKrgeneral, and in fact 
peons have been occasionally punished for resorting to it. The residents in the native 
quarter of the town do not get their letters until late in the day. The peon who takes^ 
letters to Chorebagan and the Burra Bazar never gets to his beat before 4, and often 
not until 5 f.m. There is evidence to show not only that letters are delivered witli extreme 
unpunctuality in the native quarters of the town, but that letters addressed 'to natives 
generally arc delivered with less expedition tliaii letters for Europeans. 

37. Tlie officers of the Post-office state that the .beats in the fourth division are greatly 
preferred by the letter carriers to those where Europeans reside; and that while there is 
great difficulty in filling up the vacant situation of a letter-carrier in Chowringh^, there is 
a great competition for such situations in the native town. It is generally believed that, in 
addition to presents received by the ])eons on Hindu holidays, they make a fixed ciiargc of 
half an ayna in tiddition to the postage on all letters delivered to natives, at least to all such 
as arc weak enough to submit to the imposition. The great native merchants in the Burra 
bazar are said to allow the peons of the third division half an anna on every letter, and to 
settle their postage accounts uith them once in every six months. The peons pay into the 
General Post-office the postage on all letters delivered, and find their profit in the accom¬ 
modation which the merchants derive from the urrangement. 


In the fifth di- 38. There are only tiiree peons attached to the fifth division, whicli includes the whole of 

the suburbs on the right bank of the llooghly. Two of them go out at the morning and 
one at the afternoon delivery, and none of them return to the General Post-office until the 
next morning. Letters sent out by the morning delivery do not reach Bishop’s College 
until 5 p.M. 


In the sixth di- 39. The mode in which fhe delivery is made in the sixth division is detailed in the 

vision. evidence of Jummuruddeen, one of the letter-carriers:— 

** 646. How many ])eons are there in your division; and of,these, how many take out the 
letters of the first, and how many of the ^second delivery ?—There are seven peons. The 
number of those wlio take out the letters of the first delivery depends upon the number of 
the letters to be delivered. Sometimes only three go with thorn, and sometimes four. If 
there are a great muiiy letters for delivery, five peons occasionally go out at 10 a. M. 

** 647. Has each peon a particular beat of his own ?—Yes; my beat is entirely to the 
eastward of the Circular-road, and includes Sealdah, liarritollah, Choonaputty, Ballia Ghatta- 
road, Nlmnk Chowkey, Kootgunj, Chingiihatta, Soura and Narcooldanga-road.4 

‘‘ 648. When it is your turn to remain at the General Post-office, at the time of the 
morning delivery, who takes your letters to their destination ?—^The few English letters 
there may be fur residents in Sealdah are taken out by pebn No. 30, but the native letters 
are not taken out until 3 p.m. 

** 640. How long does it lake y«m to complete the delivery in your heat ?—If I take out 
the letters at 10 o’clock, I have also to deliver the town letters in the beat of peon No. d’b,. 
and this takes me nearly four hours. 1 do not, therefore, get to my proper beat until 
2 P.M., and it takes me until nights to coiuplele the delivery. *1 return to the General 
Post-office in the morning. f 

660. Who is tjae inspector of-your division ?—Mr. Duncan. 

561. Docs he go about the ffivii^ion to see tliat the peons are at their beats, and that the 
residents have no complaints to make in respect to the delivery of their letters T-^-^His busi¬ 
ness is to drive the accelerator wldch takes the peons of the seventh division to their beats 
with the letters of the morning delivery. He never comes into our division. 

652 . Then whut do you understand to he his duty in regard to the peons of y^ur 
division ?—HeiqueBiiQiis us as to the amount of bearing postage realised, and os to the number 
of bearing letters undelivered, and siill in our possession. Sometimes, but very rarely^ if thare^ 
is a misunderstanding between a resident and one of the peons, respecting the deliveir of a 
letter, or the demand of postage, the inspector goes to the spot to seethe matter, lie 
never been in my beat.” ^ : ^ 

iO. the 
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40. The letters of the seventh, eighth and ninth divimns are delivered with greater fane- App: (C.)* No. l. 
tuality than those of any other. Two accelerators leave the General Pbsts^ffiwAailjr at 

^ 10 A.]|*» with the i)6ons of these divisions, who take the letters of ^ morlilag ddlverjfi^ one 
going in the direction of Cbowringhee^ and the other to Kidderpore. Tlw peona are dropped 3msi<Mw. 
at their several beats, and the ai^eratdrs remain at a fixed plactf nntti 1 7 . m., when they 
return to the General Posi*ofitce with such of the peons as can rejoin them in titne^ The 
^peoira who go to the more distant beats, even of these divisions, usually return on foot in 
the course of the afternoon.^ The accelerators do not take out the pepns at the second 
d^yery. There is no order requiring the peons of these or any other of the divtsioits to 
return to the Genera] Post-ofiice at any specific hour, or to report the time at whtch they 
deliver letters, but if any inordinate dfelay takes place, they are called to account, and are 
punished at the discretion of the Postmaster-general. 

41. The accelerators used at the Calcutta General Post-ofilce are not well suited for the Accelerators, 
purpose. They are much too heavy, and are not constructed so as to admit of the ready 

ingress and egress of the peons. 

42. When the peons return to the General Post-ofiice they account for the postage on Method of acoount* 
the unpaid letters delivered to them, in the mode described in the following extract from los for po^ige col- 

the evidence of the treasurer at the General Post-office 

** 254. How is the postage on bearing letters paid into the treasury ?—The peons pay 
the amount of their daily ^rollections, under the head of * Europe and country letters.’ 

The former is supposed to include all ship and steam letters, from whatever part ^of the 
world they come, and the latter includes bearing postage on all country letters and ban^y 
parcels. The bearing moonshees furnish my department every day with an account, showing 
the number of bearing letters and parcels made over to each peon, and the amount of postage 
due on them ; and wc debit the amount to the several peons in a separate book, in which 
there are 48 accounts current; one with each peon. The peons bring their daily collections, 
and receive credit for the same, under the head of ^ Europe and country letters,’ and under 
the same hiads corresponding credits are given in the accounts of the General Post-office. 

The peons’^accounts arof balanced monthly, and besides this, we are in Uie habit of giving 
H memorandum of the state of the peons’ accounts, at any time whenever tlie Deputy 
Postmaster-general desires to know the amount of bearing postage unaccounted for.” 

** 255. Do the peod^’ accounts usually agree with those furnished by the bearing moon- 
sliees ?—In the gross they do, but the detail is almost always incorrect, because the pi^ons are 
not able properly to distinguish between inland and ship or steam letters, and thdy con¬ 
stantly enter in their accounts the postage collected on one Itind as if it had been collected 
on the other. 

* Then, in point of fact, the amount of bearing postage credited in the daily cash 

account, under the several heads of ‘ Letter ’ and * Ship imported,’ does not represent the exact 
amount of each kind of postage realised, but wliatever the peons choose to pay in under those 
, two heads ?—It does; but in the monthly cash account the gross amount of oearing postage 
due is brought t(f credit, and must be accounted for; but we cannot give a detail of the uncoi* 

' Jected portion of it, which remains in inefficient balance, nor can it be precisely said, under 
what heads the monthly collections of bearing postage ought properly to be credited. The 
gross balance, however, is perfectly correct. 

*^257. Would it be possible to obtain from the peons a correct detail account of bearing postage 
realised?—Not under the present system of delivery, and the mode in which the peon’s accounts 
are kept. The only way that occurs to me, is to employ a person in each division, or one 
for every two divisions, who should be an accountant and supervisor, and whose business it 
should be to keep a separate account of each kind of postage due on every letter, and see 
that the peons’ daily realisations were brought to credit under the proper heads. These 
accountants might be employed as inspectors of the peons, and might also account to the 
treasury for the collections of each division, instead of a separate account being kept 
^as at present ^ith each. peon. This would greatly simplify tha transaction of business in my 
department,” 

43. A statement showing the amount of bearing postage, outstanding on unpaid letters 
delivered to each peon, is prepared daily and laid before the PostmasteivgeneraL 

44. The inspectors examine the peons’ bags daily, and inquire into the causes which pre¬ 
vent the delivery of letters. Undelivered letters are taken to the dead letter department, 
and the clerk of that department determines whether they shall be again made over to the 
peons for delivery, or whether they shall be forwarded or made remaining. The peons,” says 
the head inspector, ** sometimes keep letters instead of delivering them or brining them 
back to the Post-office in their bags. Several cases have occurred in which the inspectors 
have gone to the peons* houses, and examined tlie peons’ boxes in their presence, when 
lettcrs have been found which ought to have been delivered. These cases nave generally 
arisen in consequence of the peon not being able to find the addressee, and being afraid to 
produce the undelivered letter to the inspectors. 

Bearing letters they mudt either deliver, or account for the postage due on them; but 
we hkve no means of knowing whether the peons deliver post-paid letters or not, hnles# the 
parties complain,** 

There is a column in the peons* books for the receipt of the party to whom letters arc 
delivered, but this is seldom filled up. . 
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464 ht oniev to test the efficiency of the Calcotta>d«iiv6fyv tH6 endelhmd kttem of 16 
666 m> number, were mode oear to four epeeitl letteiHietTiers, whose sole busiiiesa H 
was todteeover die addressees, and deliver as many of thne letters as diof coaid. Attlioend it 
of a iortnight they Imd deKyOred seven paid ami 41 bearing letters, bemghbemt 8| perceirt* 
of the whole namber, ^idi the same object, 606 lists of native nnolaimed letters wens 
printed daily in Bengalee and Hindee ibr a fortnight, and distributed m all parts of 
town, but not one single application for an undelivered letter ensued. With reference to 
these experiments, Mr. Tayler, the Postmaster-general, observetl : ** There is no doubtihat, by 
extra labour and ex^se, a certain per-centage of undelivered letters might be placed on 
the hands of the addressees,* but whether the end would justify the means, is questionable,** 

46. In this department there are employed a manager and 32 clerks, of whom eight are 
receivers and six checkmen. At the time of despatching the mails they receive assistance from 
sixteen of the clerks in the other departments of the office. The mode in which the business 
was conducted in this department previous to the discontinuance of the detailed registry of 
letters is described in paragraphs 4 to 22 of riiy letter to the Government of Bengal, No, 
258, dated 9th October 1850. It has since been considerably modified. The letters posted 
at the windows of the General Post-office are now delivered direct by the checkmen to the 
examiners or despatchers, and the interference of the sorter, sircars, and registry clerks is 
dispensed with. The letters posted at tlie town chokies are sent to the General Post-office, 
accompanied only with abstract lists, showing the number of service, post-paid, and unpaid 
letters for each station, with the postage realised on the paid letters. These letters, on arriv¬ 
ing at^the General Post-office, are now merely compared with the lists, and then made over 
to .the examiners of the several divisions. As soon as all the letters are in the hands of the 
examiners, duplicate chellans or letter bills are made out for each station, one copy of 
which is put up in the packet, and the other retained in the office for record, in place of an 
abstract register.* 

47. Letters which the senders desire should be specially registered on payment of the pre¬ 
scribed fee of eight annas are delivered to one of the clerks of this department, by whom a 
separate receipt is given for each letter. The particulars of the letters are then entered in a 
book kept for the purpose, and in the letter bills; and the letters are "despatched with a dupli¬ 
cate receipt, to be signed by the parties to whom they are delivered. 

48. There are six receiving-houses in Calcutta and the suburbs, at which letters may be 
posted,^ These are are at the following places:— 

1. At the comer of Gamac-street and Park-street, 

2. At Jorasanko, near Machooa Bazar-street. 

3. At Bang Bazar. 

4. At Bhowanypore, 

5. At Boitakhana, near the corner of Loll Bazar-street and tfife Circular-road. 

6 . At Kidderpore. 

ti 

49 . At eaK^h receiving-house there is a receiver, for whom the treasurer at the General 
Post-office is responsible, and who is appointed on his nomination. 

50. The receiving-houses are nominally open from 11 x.m. to 4 p.m. every day, but the 
receivers are not regular in their attendance. Each receiver has a locked box, with a slit in 
it, the key of which is kept at the General Post-office. The receiver weighs each letter and 
stamps it with Uie paid, service, or bearmg stamp, as the case may be; writes the arnouatof 
postage in the stamp and in the senders dawk book ; and enters the address, weight, and 
postage of each letter in a list which he keeps. The letter is then dropped into the box, and 
cannot be taken out again except at the General Post-office where tne key is kept. At 4 
o*c]ock the list is also dropped into the box, and the box is sent by a peon, together with the 
postage realised on paid letters, to the General Post-office. The boxes are then opened and 
the letters compared with the hsL soried into divisions, and despatched. 

51. A return of the number of covers posted at the Calcutta receiving-houses during the 

month of July 1850 is appended. The total number is and the amount of postage 

on the chargeable covers JRs. 1,061. 15. 6 . 

52. This department is under a manager, assisted by 16 clerks, two of whom are also 
employed in the evening in despatching the inland mails. On the arrival and despatch of 
overland and steamer mails, nearly the whole strength of the office is taxed to assist in dis¬ 
posing of the business that devolves on this department. The mode in which the business 
of the Ship and Steam department of the General Post-office is conducted has already 
been described iti pat agrs{>hrs 3| to 39 of my letter to the Government of Bengal, No. 268, 
dated 9ih October last, the only modifications since introduced being the discontinuance oP 
detailed registry, and the regislration of special letters on payment of a fee. 

53. The 

* This mrangement has been introduced by tho Deputy Postinnster-goneml, In charge of the C^cutta 
OcnenJ Poet-ofBce during tlio pro|n*u 4 S of rny Inquiry. 1 think he has gone a step too far. The plan 1 
recommendi^d was the euiMtitution an ab4mct tor a detailed regCvtar of all letters. The preimraiiion of an 
abotrac‘t repittcr, which is n mere rt cord of tho contents of the cliollaiH, would take no more tfeuble or time 
than that of a separate duplicate of each choUaii; and the re pater would be far more handy for retbrence, 
and for checking ^ daily/eceipts of postage, than a handle of loosd letter hills can pBSsifoly he. The waste 
of paper and piinting, in respect to these duplicate clieUaun^ is also conaidei^^. « 
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1^* TheaccfMi^U of the pontage^due to Her Mf^jasiy^iiOoferimeotm m this 

dffwiimeiit. An accoinHt eurieiii is hept ^ml furnished «|«iutorhr to ^hesLciiidcNS Gs^eml 
Pest-oIBce. On one side of tim account^ ithe Oakutto General PostHp^ee is Mdted with 
the afuount of stoam posing due on iettm sent to or despatched from GaleuHa^ Penangi 
and Singapore, by the PeninsuW and Oltontal Steam NaeigkionCoiniiaiiy’sstei^^ 

Ike following l^ads 9 

1 . Unpaid letters frpsa England. « 

2. Paid letters to Ehgtand. 

3. Paid letters to ana unpaid letters from Britwh Possessions. 

4 . Letters sent to and received from Alexandria, Suez, Marseilles, Ac. 

5. Loose letters. 

64. Oft the other side of the account, the Calcutta General Posb-office is credited witli the 
amount of postage on British and foreign letters passing through the General Post-office to 
and from all places eastward of India^ on mis-sent, re-directed, dead and returned letters, and 
with the remittances made to London during the quarter. A balance is then struck Inva- 
liahly, and indeed almost necessarily, in favour of the London Post-office, and brought for¬ 
ward in next quarter’s account. 

56. The entries on the debtor side of the account are supported by vouchers, showing the 
several amounts due on the letters of each class, received at or despatched from each of the 
above places by each steamer during the quarter; and these amounts must agree with the 
entries in the letter bills which accompany the mails, copies of which are also furnished with 
the quarterly accounts. 

56. In the letter bills from London there are two columns, one for the postage d«ie on 
unpaid letters according to the ^ndon account, and the other for the postage on the same 
letters according to the Calcuttci, Penang, or Singapore account. There is almost invariably 
a discrepancy between"the amount of postage on unpaid letters as calculated in London and 
in India, the one being sometimes more and sometimes less than the other; but the amount 
calculated in India is always entered in the account current, and accepted as correct hy the 
London General Post-office. 

57 . The entries on the credit side are supported, first, by vouchers showing the amount 
credited to Bengal on all covers passing through the post-offices of Calcutta, Penafig, and 
Singapore, to and from places to the eastward of India, and sent by each steamer. For 
all such edvers, credit is allowed to the Indian Post-office at fdie rate of fourpence for every 
letter, and twopence for every newspaper. These covers and the postage allowed upon 
them, are separatr'y entered in the letter bills, with which the vouchers must agree. 
Secondly, by vouchers showing the postage due on mis-sent and mis-directed letters for¬ 
warded by steam to other post-offices. Thirdly, by vouchers showing the postage due on 
dead letters returned by sleam^ to England, the Red Sea, or ports in Asia. And lastly, by 
a voucher showing the amount remitted during the quarter by the accountant to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal on account of steam postage, by bills drawn at the fixed mte of two shillings 
the Company’s rupee on tlie Court of Directors, in favour of the Postmaster-general of the 
United Kingdom. 

58. To enable the Postmaster-general of Calcutta to furpJsh these accounts quarterly to 
the London General Postroffice, he is supplied ^ the Penang and Singapore postmasters 
with similar accounts for their respective post-offiq^, which he incorporates with his own* 
The number of documents furnished from Calcutta to the London General Post-office 
Ibr the quarter ending with the 5th July 1860 was 217; viz., 1 account current, 14 vouchers, 
10 inner vouchers, and 192 letter bills. 

.59. The London General Post-office receives no postage accounts from any post-office in 
the Bengal Presidency, except from Calcutta, Singapore, and Penang, and from the two 
last only mediately through toe first. It takes no cognizance of the post-offices in the 
interior, and looks to the Calcutta General Pbst-officc for all steam postage due on letters 
sent to and from this side of India, whether inland or not. But the steam postage on 
letters received at and sent from Calcutta and other stations in the Bengal Presidency 
Bombay or Madras, is accounted for in the first instance, as will presently be shown, tcTthe 
Postmaster-general of Bombay or Madras, and by him to the London General Post-office, 
No account whatever is taken in India of the steam postage on paid letters received at or 
unpaid letters despatched from any post-office; but the amount of unpaid postage due on all 
letters, except those sent to the London General Post-office, is entered in the letter bills. 

60. On the arrival of the monthly steamer at Calcutta, the forward letters are separated 
from tho^ intended for' delivery in Calcutta, and a statement of postage due on unpaid 
letters of each class is prepared in the steam department, which, after being attested by the 
Deputy Postmaster-general, is made over to the accountant’s department of the General 
Post-office. Here the amount of steam postage due on Calcutta letters is entered in the 
appropriate column of an abstract of bearing postage, and has to be accounted for by the 
peons to whom the letters are ma^e over for delivery. The peons, however, make no distinc¬ 
tion in their accounts between steam and inland postage due oti letters entrusted to them. 
They account for all postage in the gross, so that without an examination of the peons’ 
accounts, and of the letters remaining in their hands, it cannot be said what proportion of 
the postage collected on hearing letters is " Inland,^' and what proportion Steambut in 
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^PP* (CQ, No. 1. juractice it as assumed that all steam postage is o<^eeted» and that the anioant of bearing 
posla^ outstanding at any given time is on account of inland letters^ At the end of each 
niontn, a general memorandum of steam postage, includmg that realised on paid letters 
posted at the Calcutta General Post-office, and due on unpaid letters received, is prepared in 
the steam department and transferred to the accoumant’g department of the Cener^l Post- 
office, together with detailed lists, showing the amount due on forward unpaid letters sent to 
every other station. The amount of steam posta^ due oh unpaid OalOotta letters is entered 
in the body of the month^ cash account of the General Pcit-office as an actual receipt, the 
uncoHectea portion of it being held in inefficient balance, together \vith all uncollected inland 
postage on unpaid letters. The lists of forward unpaid letters are also submitted with the 
monthly cash account^ as vouchers for the amount of postage due on them, and counterpart 
lists of those forwarded to stations in the North-west Provinces, Madras or Bombay, are 
also prepared in the C^cutta General Post-office, and forwarded severally to tlie Postmasters- 
genera of those Presidencies. 

61. The postage on unpaid steam letters forwarded to other stations in the Lower Provinces, 
if collected, is entered as a receipt in the body of the monthly cash account of the MofuSsil 
post-offices, submitted to the accountant to Government, and if uncollected, is accounted for 
in a memorandum of bearing steam postage at the Toot. 

62. The steam postage on unpaid letters brought in the first ihstance to Calcutta, and 
forwarded to stations in the North-west Provinces, Madras, or Bombay, is account^ for 
by the several Postmasters-general, as realised, to the accountant to the Government of 
Bengal; and the steam postage realised on unpaid letters, brought by the monthly steamer to 
Penang and Singapore, is shown in the monthly cash account submitted by the resident 
councillorB of the Straits Settlements. The accountant remits the whole realisations, as 
shown above, by a^ bill on the Honourable Court of Directors in favour of the Postmaster- 
general of London, at the fixed exchange of 2 s. the rupee. 

63. The accountant to the Government of Bengal keeps no account of the demand of steam 
postage on unpaid letters, or of the amount remaining uncollected. He merely compiles 
mm the cash accounts of the General Post-office and Mofussil post-offices of ^e Bengal 
Presidency, and from 4 returns furnished by the Postmasters-general of Madras, Bombay 
and Agra, a statement of steam postage actually supposed to be realised, and remits the 
amount to London. The uncollected balance, after allowing for postage due on letters sent 
to and from places to the eastward of India, and for inis-sent, re-directed, dead, and returned 
letters, is exhibited in the quarterly account current furnished to the London General Post- 
office. 

64. Now, in respect to the steam postage on unpaid letters delivered in Calcutta, it is 
manifest that the amount due being entered in the cash account as an actual receipt, and tlie 
inefficient balance making no distinction between steam and^inlaiyl postage, Her Majesty's 
Government may, and do frequently, if not invariably, receive a remittance on account of 
|)ostage which has actually not been realised. It is true that the postage on refused letters, 
or those of whicli the addressees cannot be found, may afterwards be credited to the Indian 
Government in tlie steam accounts of the Calcutta General Post-office; but the transaction 
is not correctly represented, because the whole amount of steam postage due on Calcutta 
letters is sent to Her Majesty’s Cspvernnient. whether it be collected or not, and a deduction * 
is made on account of tlie Calcutta dead letters from the balance of steam postage due to 
Her Majesty’s Government upon letters forwarded to other stations. It so happens that there 
is a large balance of unrealised steam postage which remains to be accounted for to the 
London General Post-oflice from which these deductions can be made in the current account 
of each month; but if it were otherwise, Her Majesty’s Government might frequently be shown 
a debtor to the East India Company for the postage on dead letters, which, though never 
fealised^ liad been duly accounted fur and sent to England. 

66. This unrealised balance of steam postage amounted, at the close of the quarter ending 
5th July IBoO, to 2,602/. 19s. ojd. and seems to be increasing. It is due in small sums 
from an infinite number of postmasters in all the PresideuftSeto; but neither the Postmaster- 
general nor the accountant to the Government of Bengal can give an accurate account of 
the balance, because, so far at least as regards the post-offices in the Lower Provinces, the 
former knows nothing of the realisations of postage in Mofussil offices, except as they are 
reported to him in the gross by tfie accountant, and the latter takes no cognizance wliatever 
eiihtr of the demand of posta^ on forward letters, or of the remissions on dead and re¬ 
turned letters, but credits Her Majesty’s Government with the realisation of steam postage 
shewn in the accounts of each postmaster (those of the General Post-office being, as I have 
shewn, always erroneous) witliout further inquiry. Statements of forward unpaid letters and 
of the steam postage due on them are furnished to the accountant with the monthly cash 
account of the General Post-office, and the merooi'andum of steam postage at the toot of 
the Mofussil Post-office cash accounts would enable the accountant to trace each letter^to 
its final destination, and see that it was properly accounted for; but no use is madeof y||se ^ 
checks, nor is it ever ascei tained either that the steam postoge credited os ** Forward *’ 
memorandum of one office is debited in the memorandtiiti of the office to which it is for¬ 
warded, or that tlie credit taken for postage on dead letters is really supported^ by the return 
•of the letters in question to the General Post-office. It would be a work of immexme 
labour, difficulty and expense, if not altogether impracticable, now tsa trace ^ut all the 

^' unpaid 
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aa. A statement of etei^in Ppstag 0 m^lised pn Utters du^atched fron^ ti^fs Be^ 
dencj^i vid Calcuttat by the {Uninsular and Oriental Company's stc^ners, is in ii#P maw«w^.^ 
corniced by the acGountant to the Qoyemment of Bengal, from the cash acoounta pf. Iha^ 

General and Mofusail Bost-pfl^es, and the amount included in the^periodieal rsmittpnce tp 
England* As all such letters npst necessarily pass through the Calcutta General f!pet^ 
office,, tbey^^re there entered in the combined quarterly account of steam post^e ; but ap 
comparison is ever made between ibis account and the statement of actual realizatione pre** 
pared by the accountant* 

67. The steam postage due on letters either received at or sent from stations in the 
Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, viA Bombay, is accounted for to the London 
General Post-office by the Postmaster-geimral of Bombay. A list of unpaid letters,; sent 
from Bombay to the several stations in the Lower l^rovinces, is furnished by the Postmaster- 
general of Bombay to the Postmaster-general of Calcutta, and is by the latter transferred to 
the accountant to the Governinnent of Bengal. The accountant notes the realizations of 
Bombay steam postage from the cash accounts of the General and subordinate Post-offices, 
and furnishes quarterly statements of them to the Postmaster-general of Bombay. Credit 
is given in account to the Bombay Presidency for the amount of Bombay steam postage^ 
thus realized, and iti s remitted from Bombay to England by a bill on the Honourable Court 
of Directors. The accountant to the Government of Bengml undertakes to check the*rea- 
lizations of Bombay sleam postage, by comparing the entries in thef^^casb accounts of the 
several postmasters, and in tne memorandums of steam postage at the foot of those accou^, 
with the hsts of letters received from Bombay, and with a statement of returned letters which 
the Bombay Postmaster-general also furnisHes; but owing, as it is thid, to insufficiency of 
hands, and also, it may be added, td imperfect arrangements, the work is greatly in arrears, 
and the check is not elective. 

68 . The inland and steam postage due on unpaid overland letters received at the Calcutta 
General Post-office, vid Bombay, is entered in the first instance in the office abstract of 
bearing postage, under the head of*' Ship postage," the delivery peons being responsible for 
it in gross. The steam postage is amrwards entered separately in the monthly cash ac¬ 
count, under tlie head of " Bombay Presidency," according to the memorandum furnished 
by the ship and steam department of the office. But as in the case of unpaid steamer let¬ 
ters tnd Calcutta, the uncollected portion of the steam postage is meiged. in the inefficient 
balance under the ger iral head ot ** Bearing postage," the whole of whioli^^B assumed to be 
due on inland letters. The above remarks are applicable to the steam postage on unpaid 
letters sent to stations in Bengal vid Madras, whicn is accounted for in like manner to tim 
Postmaster-general of that Presidency. 

69. In the North-west Provinces, a more systematic endeavour is made to acepunt for 
the collection of steam postage forwarded to that division of the Bengal Presidency from 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. 

70. The Postmaater-geneml of the North-west Provinces is furnished every month by the 
Postmasters-general of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, with lists shewing the amount of 
steam postage due to Her Majesty*s Government on account of letters received from post- 
offices of the North-west Provinces, and despatched from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay iq 
each month; and on account of letters receifl^d by steam and forwarded from Calcutta', 

Madras, and Bombay, to stations in the North-west Provinces during the same month. 

These lists show the number of letters leceived from and despatched to each station, their 
weight, and the postage due upon them. 

71. Each postmaster in the North-west Provinces furnishes the Postmasler-general with 
monthly statements showing the steam postage due on letters received from Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay during each month, and on letters despatched to Calcutta, Madras, and Bom¬ 
bay during the same month. *10 the former is added the steam postage due on forward 
letters received during the month from other post-offices; and from it is deducted the steam 
postage due on letters received from each of the Presidency towns during the same month, 
and forwarded to other stations. 

72. These monthly statements are supported by the following vouchers : ( 1 ) Chellans of 
letters received fiom the Presidency towns; ( 2 ) Return chellans of letters despatched to the 
Presidency towns; ( 8 ) Return chellans of letters forwarded to other stations. No vouchers 
are sent for forward letters received from^ther stations, but the entries are checked by the 
accounts of tne forward offices. 

73. The statements are compared in the Postmaster-general’s office with the lists received 

from the Presidency towns, and, until they agree, explanations are called for fi'om the several 
^pos^H^ters of the stations where discrepancy exists. ^ 

74. Monthly accounts are then prepared in the Postmaster-generaFs office, one for each 
Presidency town, showing on the debtor side the letters received from each Presidency town 
during the month; with the postage due on themj the postage due on letters forwarded from 
Post-Offices in other presidencies, and the postage due on letters despatched from the North-^ 
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west Proviaces to e^eh Presidency town* On the side u^eichtbited the collectjoiie.ef 
postage, the number of letters forwarded to other Presidencies with thepcetego due endlieiii^. 
and the returned letters. 

75. A similar statement of steam postage on letters received from tmd despatched to each 
Presidency town in each month, is prepared in the Postmaster-geiierars offlee from ^%^atue 
materials, and sent to the accountant. North-west Provtnoes. mt as letters posted itithe 
North-west Provinces in one month may frequently be received at the Presidency towns in 
another month, and vice vend, it is obvious that the two sets of accounts will not agi^. 
The appaient discrepancy is reconciled by an endorsement made in the Postmasttr-geh6fa!*s 
office on the back of the lists received from the l^esidency towns, showing how much tif the 
postage therein required to be accounted for is due on letters posted or received in the North* 
west Provinces in one month, and how mucii in another. The credit on account of steam 
postage in the monthly cash account of each postmaster must agree with the amount shown 
in his monthly statement of steam postage. 

76. Now, if the steam postage on all letters sent from one part in India to another, or to 

India from the United Kingdom or any British possession, be prepaid by stamps, and if the 
Steam postage on all letters sent from India be eitHhr prepaid by stamps or left unpaid, then it 
might be expected that Her Majesty’s Government would not object to allow the East India 
Company to take credit for the small amount of unpaid steam postage due on foreign letters 
sent to India, and the whole of the voluminous steam accounts now kept between the 
Indian Presidency post-offices and the London (xeneral Post-office might then be altogether 
got rid of. ^ 

77. But under any circumstances it seems very doubtful whether the time and labour ex¬ 
pended in accounting fpr the steam postage on each letter (which so far at least as Bengal 
IB concerned, is very ineffectually and imj)erfectly clone) might not be advantageously saved 
by simply accounting to the London General Post-office for the steam postage due on all 
unpaid letters received and all paid letters despatched according to the letter bills, aQ|^ the 
amount entered in the combined quarterly account of each Presidency; deducting the 
amount due on letters sent to and from places to the eastward of India, and the postage on 
returned letters and newspapers. There seems no reason for taking such extreme pains to 
trace each letter to its eventual destination, and to see that the postage is separately ac¬ 
counted for, when no such check is attempted in the case of postage on inland letters. The 
inland postage due on a steamer letter is frequently more than the steam postage due on the 
same letter; and the total amount of inland postage collected in a year greatly exceeds the 
amount of steam postage remitted annually to Her Majesty’s Government. And as the 
Indian Government is held responsible for the balance shown in the quarterly accounts, and 
must make it good cither in money or by the production of undelivered letters, much u^ess 
labour would be saved if the amount were remitted periodically to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, and no endeavour made to ascertain the precise way in which it is collected. The 
postmasters might still credit ihe collections of steam postage under a separate head in 
their accounts, although the check over its separate realization were no longer exercised. 

78. It must be remembered that the Government of India maintains the establishments 
necessary for keeping the steam postage accounts without the smallest remuneration. The 
whole of the steam postage goes to Her Majesty’s Government; and, even supposing that 
this circumstance was duly considered at the time when the last contract with the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Company was entered pito, and the share payable by the East India 
Company fixed, yet it seems preposterous that such excessive care should be taken to 
prepare an accurate detailed account of the way in which this postage is realised when no 
sucli course is followed with regard to postage of any other description. The accountant 
to the Government of Bengal, uie Postmaster-general of Bengal, and the Postmaster-general 
of the North-W(pgt Provinces, have recommended that these accounts should be discontinued, 
and in this recommendation I concur. 

79. The establishment of this, which is also called the Miscellaneous department^ consists 
of an assistant and seven clerks, two of whom are exclusively occupied in receiving news¬ 
papers in the Inland Receipt department. The duty of the clerks in this department is to 
take charge nf all letters directed to the General rost-office, to await till called for; to 
receive from the |^ons all letters of which the addressees cannot be found in Calcutta ; and 
either to forward them to other stations, or to keep them until the addressees ate fbrth- 
coniing. Letters so kept ai'c technically said to be made remaining.” These letters are 
entered in two books, one for English and the other for native letters, with the postage due 
on those whicn are uii|)aid; apd credit is given tfi the p^ns for the postage on afi such 
letters. Quarterly lists of each kind are made out for publication in the^‘ Calcmta Ga^t|e 
and, in regard U) English letters, other inquiries are made by the assistant ,* but no notice 
is taken of native letters once |nnadc remaining, except to publish them in the ^^Gfn^utta 
Gazette,” and after the lapse 4^18 months to open and destroy them* It is also tba'jduty 
of the assistant Dt the head m this department to receive instructions for the disposal of 
letters. These he enters in a book, and commuuicutes to the officers *of the depart¬ 
ments of tbe (jeneral Posi*-office. The publication of the quarterly lists of English tetters 
in the^ Calcutta Gazette ” is said to lead to numerous applications for tliem» but only 12 
applications have hitherto been made for native letters so published. The number of letters 
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And fiewspspers made " remainmg” etilie Genera! Poat-offlce in the ^h^i^j^ltarter ef f849 'Waa APF- 
908 jnud, 4^857 unpaid^ and 74 ^ee j making a total of 8,604 cohere. 

80. Letters refused for payment of postage are also made over by the peons to the Refused letters, 
assistants in this department, but until last year no refused native letter was ever returned 
to the sender. There is mason to think that many letters, which are really refused fpr the 
payment of postage, are represented by the peons to ^ for parties who cannot be found, 
and it is certainly in the power of the peons to assign any cause they choose for the 
non-delivery of letters, without the leant tear that any misstatements tmy make wilt be 
detected. *By a return received from the General Post-office, it appears that the number of 
unpaid letters and newspapers refused for postage at Calcutta in the last six months of 
1649 was only 60. This is unquestionably very much below the real number, and, indeed, 
includes only English letters. 


81. The establishment of this department consists of a manager and eight clerks. 

82. A Baughy parcel brought to the office is first taken to the weighman, who sits in the 
same roomwilh the manager, and immediately in front of him. The weighman passes the 
parcel through a pair of scales, and marks on the parcel its weight and the date cf receipt, 
and the postage also, if unpaid. The par&l is then handed to the registering clerk, who 
enters it in the register, calculates the postage, and gives a receipt to the sender. Four 
registers are kept: one for unpaid parcels, another for unpaid pamphlets, a third for all paid 
articles, and a fourth for service articles. The unpaid and service registers show the name 
of the sender, but the paid register gives only the name of the addressee and the weight and 
postage of each parcel. After being registered, the parcels are handed to a moonshee, who 
has them stamped in bis presence by one of the banghy bearers in attendance, and then 
marks the weight and postage inside the stamp. The parcels are then sorted according to 
tile stations to which they are to be sent, and made over to the chellan writers, who fill up in 
duplicate the chellans or way-bills, with the address, station, weight, and postage of each 
parcel. The parcels are then compared with the entries in the chellans, and made over to 
tlie packermeii, by whom th^ are made up into gunnees, or canvas packages, under the 
direction of the weighman. 'Ine packages are then covered with pitch and sealed ; and to 
each is attached a wooden ticket, on which is written the name of the station for which the 
package is destined. Each package is then weighed in the presence of the manager, and 
the particulars of it entered i|^ a despatch book. The despatch book shows the date of 
despatch, the number and description of packages, die station, the number of parcels in each 
package, and the weight of each in tolahs and maunds. The weight of the packages is 
entered in the telegraph or road index, and the packages are then despatched. If the 
number of parcels pc .^.ed in one day for places on any line of road exceed the weiglit of a 
despatch, that is to say, the maximum weight that can be carried by the ordinary meins, 
a portion of them is kept back until the next day. Chargeable parcels are always sent first, 
and service parcels afterwards. When parcels accumulate for two or three days, an extra 
line of bangby burdars is laid, the expense of which, if for service parcels, is charged to the 
office from which the parcels are sent and if for private parcels, to the Post-office. 


Bangliy depart¬ 
ment, meiaod of 
buBLnesB. 


88. 'fhe room at the General Post-office in which banghy parcels are received aud 
prepared for despatch, and wliere indeed the whole business of the depaitment is carried on, 
as small, dark, and in every respect unsuited for the purpose. The packermen, whose pay 
is iis. 6 a month, carry on tbe work in an inner railed compartment, where they are 
quite out of sight of the manager; and where, if the day is at all cloudy, they must work by 
candle-lights and the space is so crowded that business Is seriously impeded. Packages 
which cannot be despatched the sqpie day on which they are made up are kept locked up 
in the inner compartment oF this room. 

84.^ On the arrival of banghy packages at the General Post-office they are counted and 
examined, compared with the road index, and occasionally weighed. They arc then opened, 
and the parcels contained in them compared with the chellans. Each parcel is weighed, 
and the postage checked. The whole are then counted, and the total number in each chellan 
is entered in a book kept for the purpose. The parcels are then made over to the registering 
clerks, by whom th^ are entered in two registers, one for paid and service, and the other 
for unpaid parcels. These show the office of despatch, the address of each parcel, the postage 
due on those^i^hich are unpaid, and the number of the peon to whom each pared is deli¬ 
vered. The registering clerks then enter the address and postage of each banghy parcel in 
the delivery book of the peon to whom it is made over, and the parties to whom the parcels 
are delivered are required by the peons to sign their initials in these books in token of 
receipt. The peons, before leaving tlie office, give an account to the bearing uioonghce of 
the postage due on unpaid parcels delivered to them. This is compared with the entries 


Note .—The aecountaut to thdlGoTenimeDt of Bengal Jiofi odected to tliis mode of enlarging the cxjaiwe 
ox extra service baughlos, and proposes to debit it to the offices to which the parcels eonvev<*(l hy Hiich 
banghiOB arc address^. The question was referred for my opinion in Mr. Under-Secrohiry "Karrs 
letter, No. 7^, dated tlie 9th May 1850. I can have no doubt that the practice of tlie General Post-office is 
conrect in this respect.* An a gener^ rale, it is certainly right, and coutbrmalilo to tiie primdple of prepay¬ 
ment wo desire to enforce, that the cost of convcyiiw parueis by tlie post should he de.bited to the offieei* mini 
which they ore despatched; hut the chaise bIiouIu oe made according to the weight tlie iJurcelM, in the 
same manner Os it has been proposed to charge service letters, and not according to tlie pay of the extra 
establlBhiDcnt employed on each occasion. 
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in the unpaid register. ParcelSt of which the addressees cannot be found, aiie sent, 
after inquiry, to th^ Dead Letter department. As soon as the parcels are sent out for 
delivery, the cheUans are receipted, and the duplicate returned to the office of despatch by 
letter mail. 

85. I^e business of the Dawk-beareiV department is performed by three clerks, under 
the immediate control of the superintendent of the General Post*office; it consists in lay ins; 
dawks for travellers through the local postmasters. Any pm'son desirous of laying a dawk 
through the General Post-office pays the whole charge in advance, and also makes a deposit 
of 50 per cent, to meet clainas for demurrage. Advice is then sent to the postmasters b^ 
whom the dawk is to be laid; and when the whole expense incurred in each division is 
known, the amount is remitted by draft on the local treasury. If no demurrage is incurred 
the deposit is returned to the traveller. The surplus of receipts above di^ursements is 
carried to the credit of the dawk bungalow fund. 

86. The business of thi» department is performed under the immediate cpntrol of the 
superintendent by three clerks, two of whom are also employed ns despatchers in, the Inland 
Letter Mail department. It consists in registering the time shown in the inward and outward 
mail and banghy telegraphs along the main lines, observing the time of the despatch and 
receipt of mails which arrive at the General Post-office, and calculating the rate of speed 
at which they are conv^ed. A statement of the time occupied in the transit of the mail 
fpm every place to tlie General Post-office is prepared daily for the inspection of the Post¬ 
master-general. 

87. This can hardly, with correctness, be called a separate department. There are two 
clerks who have charge of the registers and abstmet books of the several depai^tments, and 
produce them when wanted for reference. They are also charged with other duties, and act 
as despatchers of the inland letter mails. 

88. 1 am satisfied that the chief cause of the unmethodical and unsatisfactory manner in 
which the business in every branch of the Calcutta General Post-office is carried on is 
mainly owing to the circumstance that the Postmaster-general, instead of being exclusively 
occupied with the general control of the Post-office department in Bengal, has his attention 
distracted, and his time taken up, by the details of the Calcutta Post-office. On the other 
hand, the Deputy Postmaster-geneml, who ought, and it w<iuld appear was intended by the 
Government, to undertake and he responsible for the direct management of the Calcutta 
Post-office, is burdened with other duties; and, it must be admitted, is furnished with no 
very distinct instructions as to the nature and extent of his authority over the officers nomi¬ 
nally subordinate to him. If there be a perfect understanding between two officers placed 
in this way at the head of an establishment, with their relative functions undefined, and 
liable to be charged at the discretion of one of them, and if both are equally able and 
devoted in the discharge of their duty, it is possible that the arrangement may work well. 
But it is not an arrangement suited for permanence. The duties of Postmaster-geneial and 
of postmaster of Calcutta are quite incompatible, and in either case are sufficient to occupy 
the undivided attention of one man. The Postmaster-general ought to be alone directly 
responsible for one ; and the officer subordinate to him, whatever be his designation, for the 
other. The Postmaster-general would then have time to devote his attention to the general 
working of the department, to the transit of the mails, to the conduct of business at 
Mofussil offices, and to the extension of postal facilities wherever they are needed. On the 
other hand, the postmaster of Qalcutta would be responsible for the management of the 
post-office, and to him the Government and the public wj^uld look for a proper administra^ 
tion of its affairs. 

89. The next essential step preliminary to the introduction of any high degree of order, 
regularity and despatch into the Calcutta Post-office, is the abandonment of the present 
unsuitable building, and the constructiou of a new one. A plan and estimate for a new 
Post-office, at a cost of 1,62,670, has already been submitted to Government, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the Honourable Court of Directors; and its cons^uction ought not to be delayed. 

I have been unable to obtain a Copy of this plan, which appears to have been mislaid; but 
I have no doubt that a convenient, substantial and handsome Post-office, large enough to 
meet the requirements of Calcutta for a century to come, and capable of enla^^medt at any 
future period, may be built for less than the suin^sanctioned. The plans of the London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Bombay Post-offices are m the possession of Government, and from 
them a suitable plan for a Calcutta Post-office may without difficulty be made out. 

90. The business of the Calcutta General Post-office is complicated by sub-division into 
more departments than are needed. 1‘he correspondence branch, for instance, should 
include the Time check and Kecord departments ; and the Account and Cash departments 
might with great advantage aiid economy be combined uia^r one head. Now that the 
number of registers and statements has been reduced by the abolition of detailed registry, 
and is likely to be still further diminished if the changes we have proposed meet with the 
approval of Oovermnent, the reoi^rds of each department might either l:^|p kept by one of the 
dorks of that department, or put in charge of tlie clerk who keeps the records of corres¬ 
pondence. The business of checking the time of, the mails might most convenienUy be 
perfoi med in the l^orrespondenca^ branch of the office. 


91. Xeilher 
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91. Neither the accountant nor the caahier has sufficient v^<>rk to ojciipy the of one (C^Ne* 1. 

; and thenomber Of clerks attached to the fbrmeris far greater wan 9*mer a proper *„iinti^Cmdi 

arrangement of business could possibly be required. Considering ^at the bnjnm^ of the Apartments, 
accountant is confined to the accowntls of the General Post-office itselfi and that areh the 
Steam accounts of the offic’e are prepared in the Steam department, it is prcpostcnwia that, 
in addition to a cashier with a deputy and clerks, on salaries amounting Ip a . : 

month, there should also be an accountant and serpen clerks receiving salaries,to the amount 
of J? 5 .S 94 a month. At the Bombay General Post-office, where, in addition to the basi- 
nesS of the offices,“the accounts of every post-office in the Presidency are checked, and 
compiled into a general monthly account, the number of clerks in the combined establish¬ 
ment of cash and account is only four, and the aggregate amount of their monthly pay 
JR«. 960; and in theTl^orth-west Provinces the whole establishment of the Postmaster- 
general’s office, where, in addition to the other business of the department, the steam and 
^cneial accounts of all the' post-offices in those 4 )rovinces, including the Punjaub, are 
checked and compiled, consists of 10 clerks, whose monthly salaries amount altogether to , C 

only IXtf. 560, tftWuse of stamps be made compulsory in all cases of prepayment, and ■ ? 

enforced by a double charge on bearing letters, the business of this branch will be greatly 
simplified and reduced. 

92. With an independent postmaster at the head of the Calcutta General Post-office, Snpsrintendeat. 
residing in the premises, and untrammelled by any other duties than those of the office over 

which he presides, the situation of superintendent would be useless, and might, in iny 
opinion, be very properly abolished. The present incumbent is a highly deserving public 
servant, of very old standing, with whose emoluments or position it would be injuaicious 
and unjust to interfere; but on a vacancy the office ought to be abolish^, and the saving 
applied to the improvement of the salaries of other officers on the establishment, which are 
far too low with refftence both to the actual work and responsibility imposed upon them, • 
and to the ordinary rate at which the clerks in other public offices at the Presidency are 
remunerated. No such officer as a superintendent is entertained at the Bombay General 
Post-office, though the amount of business there is greater* tlian at Calcutta. 

03. The first improvement of which the routine of business in this department is sus- Inl^d letter mall 
ceptible is in respect to the sorting of letters after the mails me oj>ened. At present the rwsipt depart- , 
operation of preparing letters for delivery occupies six hours, and in order to have the w^ork *"®*^^* 
completed by 10 a.m., one of the mail openers is obliged to attend at 4 o’clock in the Sorting, 
morning, while no mails arriving after 9 a.m., can be sent out until the evening delivery. 

The process iniglit be greatly simplified with advantage both to the public and the Post- 
office, and without e y appreciable risk of the loss either of letters or |K)stage, 

94. The clerk who opens the mails should compare, as he now does, the contents of each 
packet wdth the cbellan. He should first take out the remsteied letters, if there are any, and 
set them aside after carefully examining them ; and should then file the chellan, and sort 
the letters into paid (including service), unpaid, and forward. The letters should then be 
stamped. Those which are unpaid should be sorted by themselves into divisions, and an 
account taken of the number of unpaid letters for each division, and of the postage due upon 
them. The'paid and service letters should also be sorted by themselves into divisions. The 
sorting clerks should check the weight and postage of the iotters, and upon those addressed 
in English they should write in Bengalee, for the guidance of the delivery peons, tlie name 
of the party addressed. The letters of each division should then be givem over to the head 
or jumma peon of the day, who should give a receipt in the gro.ss for the number of letters, 
and an acknowledgment of the postage due upon those which are unpaid. Each jumma 
peon should then ffistribute them among the other peons of his division according to their 
neats, and should take from each peon a receipt for the gross number of letters, paid and 
unpaid, made over to him for delivery, and an acknowledgment of the gross amount of 
postage due on the latter. The registered letters, after being carefully compared and entered, 
should be madn over to the delivery peons, with a list, and with the printed form of receipt, 
to be filled up by the persons to whom such letters are delivered. The keeping of detailed 
lists of ordinary letters by the peons should be altogether prohibited. A clerk would supers 
intend the sub-sorting of the letters by the peons, and be ready to explain the direction of 
letters about which there might be any doubt. The abstract registers, if necessary, could 


* Comparative Statement of Letters despatched in One Month from the Calcutta and 
Bomlay General Post-oiTiccs. 


* 

Calcutta, j 

Bombay. 




Inland coven - * ” 

93,894 

88,062 

Steamer coven - - . - . . . 

16.747 

38,751 

Ship ooven ^ - - - - - - - 

3,658 

1,612 

^ ^ Total - - , 

114,494 

^ 126,325 
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be prepared during the day from the filed chellana. The operation of eorting tbr delivery 
wii( of course, be greatly ex^dtted if there be one tthifiimi rate of pbeta^e on all ehlgle 
letters withoat reference to distance, and if the number of unpaid letters be reduced to a 
mintfliutn by the double charge. The delivery peons have long ceased to keep detailed lists 
of paid steamer letters, and there is no reason why the business of the Post*-omce should be 
any longer retarded by the observance of the practice in regard to other letters. 

00. The number of peons in many of the divisions is insufficient, especially in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and ninth divisions. The superintendent of the General Post^ffice is of opinion 
that nine more are required ; and this number, 1 conceive, is necessary to insure a i^uble 
delivery in all parts ot Calcutta, even with the assistance of a window delivery at the General 
Post-office, and the reduction of labour consequent upon unifonnKy and prepayment of 
postage* The. boundaries of each division, and of the beat of each peon, should be carefully 
laid down, and a ni^ with a list of the streets in each beat should be prepared, and kept in 
the General Post-office. The recent survey of Calcutta and the suburbs affords complete 
means of accomplishing this object. 

9d« There should be at least four accelerators for conveying the peons of the more distant 
divisions to their beats. They should be light vans or omnibuses drawn by two horses, and 
capable of carrying six peons with their bags, besides a coachman and groom. The coach¬ 
men should be natives, and the inspectors should not be employed on that duty. 

‘ 9T. One of the accelerators. should proceed by Esplanade-row, Chowringhee-road, and 
Park-street to the Burial-ground, and take the peons of the 7th, and some of those of the 
9th division. 

Another should go across the Esplanade by the Old Course to Kidderpore-bridge, taking 
the peons of the 8tli and some of the 9th division. ^ 

Another should proceed by Bow Bazar to Sealdah, and thence along the Circular-road to 
Simlaii, taking the peons of the 6th and some of the 4th division. 

And the fourth should go by the Chitpore-road to Cossipore. 

98. The limits of the divisions should be carefully laid down with reference to convenience 
of inspection, and the beats of the peons arranged in such a manner that the accelerators 
may be made most useful in conveying the peons to points contiguous to places at which 
fhere is usually the greatest number of letters to be delivered. 

90. 1'he inspectors should be employed exclusively in the duty of inspection.* They should 
be furnished with specific instructions by the postmaster, and should visit every part of each 
peon^s beat at least once a month, and report all irregularities in the delivery of letters with 
which they become acquainted. The business of examining the peons’ accounts and bags at 
the General Post-office should be performed by a clerk. Three inspectors would, in my 
opinion, be sufficient for the duty. 

100* Mr. Tayler, the Postmaster-generd), in a note on this subject, which I append, after^ 
explaining tliat the collection of postage on unpaid letters is the great bar to speedy and 
regular delivery, which can only be removed by compulsory prepayment, recommends the 
enrployinent of a higher class of delivery peons who can read English, and the distribution 
of letters by cart. Mr. Tayler thinks that a smart European in a light mail cart,, with one or 
two peons under him, would command more attention and respect from the community than 
a native peon; but, independent of the expense of such a scheme, it appears absiurd and 
hardly humane to resort to Europe^ agency for the delivery of letters in a climate like tlmt 
of Calcutta, and moreover it is very doubtful whether, when once a letter-carrier has reached 
his beat, he could not on foot deliver letters quicker than it* he were to be can ted iiom dour 
to dour in a mail cart. 

101. In my opinion it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a class of men on the 
whole so well adapted fur the dhty of letter-carriers as.the Mussulmen faurkuras, who are 
now employed for (he purpose; hut they are not sufficiently paid for their labour, or for the 
pecuniary responsibility imposed upon 4bein, and the cagp security they are requited to 
deposit. Eignt rupees a mouth is very small wages for men who are entrusted with the 
delivery of valuable letters and jmrccls, and the daily collection of considerable suma of 
money ; and is found indeed to Am>rd no sufficient inducement to parties'to take the situa¬ 
tions, unless accompanied with the hope of deriving profit from unauthorised sources. Ten 
rupees a month, the lowest wages of a bill-collecting sirkar, ought to be the niinimam 
wages of a delivery peon of tha Post-office, and tlie prospect of mi increase to ib. 12 and 
ib. 16 a in uto oin^ht to be held out to those who are distinguished by good and faithful 
service, and who make themselves more useful by learning, as some of them have already 
done, to decipher adilresses in tlm English and other European languages. If ibis addition 
be made to the pay of the (leoni, it will be more practicable to check, and perhaps put a 
stop to the demand for extra puyment, which is now systematically made on the delivery of 
native letter?!, and uluiust as systematically submitted to. The peons might also, if 
acquainted with Englisii, be employed as sorters in Ute Post-office as well as letter-earners. 

lO^S. Tbetestablishmeni of a window delivery at the General Post-office wiH bu a great and 
direct Hcomuiiodation to a large; portion of the public, and tend indirectly^ by irtrirevuig the 
peons of a considmLIli amouiifit of labour, to expedite the delivery of letters to the ^h'ole 

^ . hiwn. 
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fOceive their letters from tlie peons, instead' pf waiting for them atittl tlie peoa iLtrives nt his 
beat; .and it would obviously save much trouble if such letteis, instead of passifig throng^ 
the hands of ihe peons^ were delivered ©t the window, by u clerk, direct to the kiK^wn 
servants of parties sending for them. The only difference this arrangement would tna^ in 
the routine of the department, would he that the sorting*clerks would have to sort the 
»letters in ten instead of nine divisions, tlie tenth comprising the letters of those persons who 
have applied to the General Post-ofBce to hhve their letters delivered at the window. 
An account would then be taken of the number of letters and the amount of postage due on 
those unpaid, and the letters would be made over to a clerk for delii^erv instead of to the 
peons. A window delivery of this kind has long existed at Bombay, and is greatly resorted 
to by the mercantile public, it was also introduced into Calcutta some years ago, and failed; 
because the letters, before being delivered at ]he window, had to pass through the bauds of 
tiite peons, and appear in their accounts. The pul^lic therefore found that th^ could get 
their letters sooner from the peons than at the window.* The servant of each party desiring 
the accommodation would have to be furnished with a badge dr ticket, oif presentation of 
which, and on payment of postage due, the letters would be delivered to him. 

103. To carry these improvements into effect, the General Post-office must be fitted with 
substantial and suitable sorting desks and tables, after the pattern of those used in the London 
General Post-office and at Bombay, instead of the ricketty and inconvenient tables .and 
benches with which it is now furnished. Each sorting desk should be provided with ten 
compartments or boxes for the letters of the ten divisions of delivery, including window ; 
and the peons should sort the letters into beats upon a large table, breast-high, where their 
proceedings would be open to the inspection of tne manager. 

104. In the Letter Mail Receipt department, the first improvement that may follow the 
introduction of prepayment by means of stamps is the entire discontinuance of the present 
system of giving receipts (except for registered letters), and the substitution of the practice, 
which is believed to exist in every other country where there is a Post-office, of dropping 
letters into letter-boxes. The delay which attends the posting of letters at present is 
described in the 6ih paragragh of my letter to the Government of Bengal, dated the 9tn October 
1B50; and it is obvious that when a receipt has to be given for every letter separately, and 
the weight and postage of 2ach letter separately entered in the sender’s dawk book, great 
delay, even under the best system that could be contrived, is unavoidable. 

106. So long as stamps are not provided for the public, it would perhaps be unadvisable 
to deprive them Oi the security which the Post-office receipt gives them against the dis¬ 
honesty of their own servants; but when it becomes optional either to prepay postage by 
means of stamps, or to send letters unpaid, the receipt may certainly be dispensed with. 
The system of special registration enables all parties desirous of obtaining a receipt for their 
letters to do so. It ought to be at once ruled that no receipt sliall hereafter be given for 
unpaid and service letters, but that they shall be dropped into letter-boxes. 

106. Thespian of receiving letters at different windows according to divisions, is also the 
cause of much unnecessary delay, as it frequently happens that letters addressed to places in 
djjferent divisions are entered at once in the same daw book, which has to be handed badk- 
wards and forwards from one window to another. This will also be obviated, so far as 
unpaid and service letters are concerned, if these letters are dropped into boxes. But letters 
of which the pqstage is prepaid in money, should be received indiscriminately at any window 
without reference to then destination, and then, after being checked and stamped, should be 
sorted into divisions for despatch. The difference of postage oh undercharged paid letters 
would be recovered, not from the reediver, but from the persons to whom the letters are 
addressed. 

X07. IJnpaid letters, after being taimd and stamped, would be sorted in like manner into 
diyisions; and the same process would be observed with service letters; with this addition, 
tl^l the postage on service letters must be charged to the several departments, from which 
thi^ are sent. Letters sent from the town receiving houses would be sorted in the same way, 
aUirBccount^being taken of those upon which the postage is prepaid in money* 

' 108. In this department, as in that of receipt, the accommodation afforded by the present 
building is incompatible with order dr celerity in the despatch of business, or with that 
degree of supervision which the^manager ought to exercise over the subordinate clerks and 
other officers. The windows are ill-contrived for the receipt of letters, having been originally 
intended for no other purpose than to admit light to a store go-down. Each receiver is 
provided with a small table, on which stands a box and a pair of scales, 8 U 9 h as are usually 
found in pottable mhdicihe chests, suspended on a small wooden frame. On this table the 
letters accumulate until ti;ie check man comes to take them away. The box is for the receipt 


• The oonvenienoS of a window delivery would be eepeolally felt in the eM*lier distribution of ship 

lottein, of dolay in w^ieh the memhiinte now eomploiii. There mkht be a window deliveiy on the (irrival 
of etety ship ; though there eayonot, without eonsidetable incresBo,, of force, be more than two peon dtdiv^'s 
in the ^ hours. 
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of mone^f and ts not even famished with a slit, hut has to be opened every time that money; 
is given in payment of postage to the receiver. The checlunen sit upon tiie floor, or rather 
upon a wooden platform raised a few inches from the floor, to save them from the damp; 
and, without any mechanical appliances whatever to assist them in their work, they weigh 
the letters in scales such as the receivers have^ but unprovided with wooden frames, and sort 
them in little heaps before them- The state of the furniture in the despatch room I have 
already described in paragraph 14 of my letter of the 9th October; and* 1 have onlv to add* 
that the space allotted to this part of the business is much too small, that the plan upon 
which the compartments or pigeon-holes allotted to each line of road or division are 
arranged is ill-adapted for despatch, and that the room is very imperfectly lighted- 

109. On this last point the manager states:—The complaints of insulRcient liffht are 
frequent. The assistants complain almost every night that they cannot see property, and 
mistakes arise from this cause also. In the whole room there arc about six or eight single 
wall shades, and on the tables there are a few* wax candles without shades, some on small 
ricketty candlesticks and some on chillums. But the greater part of the li^ht is from small 
oil lamps burning on the tables, which 1 consider unsafe as well us insufficient. The lights 
are supplied by contractors. When I remonstrate with them on the badness of the light, 
they reply that they cannot afford to give better. 

I have reported this to the superintendent, and I believe he has also remonstrated with 
the contractors. 

** I think I have mentioned the want of sufficient light to the Deputy Postmaster-general. 
He has taken notice of it, and things have mended for a few days, otft not permanently. 

“ I am ttR acquainted with the terms of the contract, but it is generally believed in the 
office that the contractor is bound to supply as much light as is necessary. This he does 
not do. He generally brings the usual numner of lights at the beginning of the evening, 
which number I think insufficient; and in the course of tlie evening his servants take away 
the lights gradually long before they can properly be dispensed with. Thus, when the work 
of one division closes, the lights are taken away from the table, and the room is lelt in' 
comparative darkness, though the examiners of llie other divisions are still employed.” 

110. By the terms of his agreement, which is appended, the contractor is bound lo furnish 
oil, wax candles, and other articles required for tlie service, in nuantities actually required 
from time to time. 

111. The department should-be furnished with convenient tables for the receivers, con¬ 
taining two dmwers, one for the receipt of letters, and the other for money, both to be 
dropped through slits nii the face of the table, and the letters to be carried away by the 
sorters, as they accumulate. The practice of giving change, which is contrary to the rules, 
should also be strictly prohibited. TTie windows and letter-boxes should be closed punc¬ 
tually at the hour named for that purpose; and all letters presented after that time, whether 
previously brought within the Post-office premises or not, should be charged with tiie late 
letter fee, 

112. The checkmen or sorters should be provided with suitable desks, after the model df 
tlinse used in the London General Post-office; and the despatch tables should be con¬ 
structed so as to provide a conspicuously marked and readily accessible coiu[)ai’ttnent for 
every post-office to which mails are sent, and leave roonf' fdr a further extension of the 
system. 

113. The number of receiving houses in Calcutta is not sufficient for the wants of the 
public ; and there are numerous places where letter-boxes might be placed for the reception 
of stamped and unpaid letters witlioiit any e.xpense beyond that of a peon to colhjct the 
letters after a certain hour, and bring them to the General Post-office. One peon, indeed, 
would suflicc for several letter-boxes. I have no doubt that many respectable people, shop¬ 
keepers and others, would be found willing to take charge of u letter-box of this de,^cription, 
and personally to superintend the opening of it at a.fixed hour every afternoon, when the 
letters could be transferred to a locked bag with a slit in itj, which should be kept by the 
peon, but opened only at the General Post-office. A memorandum ef the number of 
stamped and unpaid letters might at the same time be prepared and dropped into the bag. 
There is no Post-office or receiving house on the right bank of the Hooghly ; but persons 
living at Howrah and the other suourbs in that direction are obliged to send their servants 
across the river* to post their letters, either at the^eneral Post-office, or at one of the 
present receiving houses. ITiere ought certainly to be a receiving house at Howrah, and 
aqgther in the native town m fche^ ^ilirection of Simlab, besifles letter-boxes at convemeotf 
spots in every maia street and place of public resort, and at every police thana. 

114. The despatch of letters being so much simplified, the more distant receiving houses 
and letter-boxes might be k^t opeih until 6 p.m., and those nearer the General Post-office 
until P.M. every day. The pefpns who take the letters from the receiving houses and 

letter^ 


* Street, of Bishop's Collcgif!^ states that when a hurkura is sent to Calcutta ks p^kS9 noMy 

whole day it. ^ . . . " ■ 

t This is suggested by the Trade AssMiation. 
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lettfBf^boxes to the General Poet-office niight also be authbiis^ to receive etam^d and (C^), No^ IL 

un|iud letters bn payment of one anna on each letter# the letter and the anna to 1^ dropped 

into^ the locked bag with which each peon would be provided* The;irecei?ing houseo 

shopld be distinguished by a board having the words Post OfEce” in Ei]^lish and Bengal^ 

painted either in black letters six inches high ona wliite ground# or in White letters six 

inches high on a black gronndi and placed conspicuously against the bouse where the 

letters are received^ A convenient letter-box should be provided for each receiving hduse# 

' into which fetters might be dropped by parties without the intervention of the receiver^ and 
the words Letter Box’ should be painted upon it in legible characters both in English 
and Bengalee. It should be the duty of the inspectors to see that the receivers* attend 
punctually at their offices# and perform their duty to tlie satisfaction of the public. 

116. There can be little doubt that a district post for C^cutta and its vicinity# if properly Calcutta district 
organized, so as to provide even for four regular deliveriW daily in the city, and two in the 
suburbs, would afford great accommodation to the inhabitants, and would ultimately be 
found remunerative. At present, letters and parcels are received at the General Post-office 
only for local delivery. Those posted between 10 a. m. and 2.3Q. p.m. are sent out for 
delivery the same day, and those posted after 2.30. p.m. arc delivered the following 
morning. Under this system the number of letters posted during one month in a city,, 
which (exclusive of the suburbs) is supposed ,to contain a population of nearly 400,000, was 
401. This, however, is no criterion of what might be expected if greater facilities were 
given# for it is obvious that at present the Calcutta local delivery lls available only for 
residents in the near vicinity of the General Post-office. It is impossible to ^ess at the 
number of persons regularly employed by Government, by mercantile houses, and* by private 
individuals, for the sole purpose of conveying letters and messages from one part of tho town 
to another; but it seems probable that the expense necessaiy for establishing two additional 
deliveries daily (the present delivery peons would lake out the district post letters at 10 a.m. 
and 3 p.m.), might^be met by a reduction in the number of chuprossies now maintained in 
public offices for no other object than that of conveying letters to and from the office to 
which they belong. At present official or service letters are not received at the General 
Post-office for local delivciy, but all such letters are delivered by the peons or chuprassies 
of the offices from which they are issued. With an additional force of 32 delivery peons,+ 
costing I^s, 820 a month, and four additional receiving houses at a total monthly qo^t of 
100 (which would also be available for the General Post), arrangements could be made 
for delivering letters four times a day in all parts of Calcutta, within four hours from the 
lime of posting. Among other questions which I circulated to the Trade Association, and 
to many of the principal European and native merchants and residents of the place, were 
some relative to the establishment of a district post in Calcutta; and though it appears 
from their answers that many circumstances, chiefly, perhaps, the low rate or wages, and 
the custom of keeping a large retinue of servants, would tend to postpone the time at which 
the public at large might be expected fully to appreciate the arrangement, and to avail them¬ 
selves of it, yet that if regulated with punctuality and with due regard to the convenience 
of the native public, it would be resorted to by inanyj from the commencement, and at no 
distant period by all. The most conveuieut arrangement, in the first instance, would per¬ 
haps be that letters put into the receiving houses before 8 a. m.,’ or into the General Post- 
office before 9 a.m., should be sent out for delivery at IQ a. m.; that letters put into the 
former before 11.46. a.m., oi^ll^ntter at 0.30. p.m., should be sent out at 1 r.ir. ^ that 
letters put into the former befoie i. 46. p.m., or the latter at 2.30. p.m., should be sent out 
at 3 P.M. ; and those pul into the former before 5 p.m., or the latter before 6 p.m., should 
be s^nt out at 7 p.m. The second and fourth deliveries need not e.vtend to any part of 
the suburbs not included in a circle of two miles from the General Post-office. These, how¬ 
ever, are matters of detail which woidd have to be arranged by the Postmaster-general. 

11(^. The ob-servations 1 have made relative to the receipt a{|id delivery of letters in the Ship and Steam 
Inland departmenit are generally applicable to the Ship and ^am departments# but no great department. 
im{Hx>vem6nt can be made in the internal arrangements of this branch of the General Post- 
office, until a new Post-office is built. At present thg whole business, including the 
correspondence andtraccounts, the opening and closing of the mail boxes, the sorting of the 
inward mails for delivery, and outward for dispatch, the receipt of letters at the window, 

♦ and the distribution of them among the delivery peons, is all carried on in one room# 
the dimeiisiouB of which are 62 feet by 36J feet, but which is divided by a range of thick 

0 masoniy 


• Tho receivers ought to live at the receiving houses. At prescfiit they have to walk a considenkble distance 
to their daily business, and this is the cause of their irregularity. 


t Ist division 
2 d ditto 
4th ditto 
6 th ditto 
Gth ditto 


2 peons. 
2 ‘ « 

i ” 

6 «i 


7th division - - 4 peons. 

8 th ditto - - 4 „ 

Oth ditto - - ff ## 

ToTAi - - 32 


J. The Principal of Bicep's College; Messrs, Watts & Co., boot and slxoemakera; Messrs* Cook 
livery stable keepers; Mr*ssrs. Harmon & Co., tailors; the New Oriental Life Insurance (^'oinpany; Messrs. 

Lepi^ & Co^ Messfs. Hamiltoik & Co;, Baboo Jykbben Moeikenea# Mesun* Dykes & Co., coaoli-biiidbfs; 
JiMsiTw.Thackw&Co. ■' ' ’ . 
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limonry pillara raimiog flloiig iU whol^ le^gti^ ind'croWd^ miih p»!^ies, dedta jWi4e« 
necessary for some paq)oaes, but seriotisTy obstructive to business requiting clc^|U^h. 
Sometimes it happens that one mooibly steamer aniyes at, m 4 lems itiie part on 

the same day, and tbcje tlie eot^fusian is veip great,, ;On daya^of eattiimiidittacy preseiirt^ t|^ 
recemag windows df the Inland departmeat are open for the iioeeLph^oif steam iettera; . hat 
then the bufdness of that department is retarded, and the despatch ,ol^ msde delayed to a 
lates' hour than usual, li'he unpaid .Calcutta letters whioh amvs by the. steamer base elN 
to be taken away end^Ci^d in a room, in another purt'Of thebuilding., , 

117. Considerable time is lost in separating the Calcutta from tbp ibnrard lettei^,,partly 
from the circumstance of parties dbangii^ their residence and imposing uppn the Post'^o^me 
the trouble of redirecting their latters, instead of giving proper instructions to their corres¬ 
pondents ; but phiofly because uvsons in England are ignorant of the proper mods of 
directing their letters to India. Inis evil would be in some degree remedied if the London 
General Post-office were furnished with a correct list* of Indian post-offices, and opposite 
to each die name of the Presidency by which steamer letters should be sent; and ii the 
English public were requested to confine the addresses of their letters to the name of the 
persons addressed, the Post-office, and the Presidency, the letters might then, without 
difficulty, be sorted at London, into Calcutta** and ** Forward,’* and the time<occupied in 
preparing the mails for delivery still further ,expedited. At present it occupies 12 clerks 
nearly a whole day to re-direct the forward letters, ^riiis operation would also be shortened 
if the letters w'cre properly addressed in England. It might even be advisable to declare 
that no instructions for the disposal of letters by parties changing their residence should be 
in force in the ship and steam department for more than three months, and that after that 
period all letters should be forwarded according to their addresses, and left to find tiieir way 
to their destination through the channel of tlie dead letter office. 

118. It has been suggested that the steamer letters for Bengal should J:>e sorted on board 
the steamers, so as to be ready for delivery on the arrival of the steamer at Garden Reach, 
The expense of this plan is perhaps a conclusive objection to it, the cost of a cabin for the 
purpose being estimated at i2^.5,O00t a month, besides the salary of a clerk. It would be 
for the exclusive benefit of the inhabitants of Calcutta, as the forward letters cannot be 
dispatched until the regular hour for the depurtiire of the mail; and, if the arrangements 
above recommended be made, the whole of trie Calcutta letters may be sent out for delivery 
within an hour and a half after the arrival of the mails at the General Post-office, and within 
two hours after the arrival of the steamer at Garden Reach. But the sorting of the letters 
on the steamer is liable to a more serious objection than that of cost and comparative 
inutility. It is obviously not desirable to leave the uncontrolled assortment of the impofftant 
and valuable correspondence conveyed in the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers 
in the hands of one or more office eJerks, during the passage from port to port I am not 
awore that such a practice has been introduced in Europe; and the case of a railway 
locomotive sorting-office, where the utmost expedition is required to get through the work 
in time, is not analogous. 
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110. The accommodation afibrded to the banghy department of the General Post-office 
by the present building, does not admit of great improvement in the conduct of business in 
that department. What is chiefly required is a welUighted ^nd spacious room in which the 
whole operation should be under eye of the manager, and where the property of 
the public may be more secure from depredation than has heretofore been the case. Parcels 
not despatched the very day on which they are posted should be locked up, as valtiable 
property, in ,a secure place, and the key deposited with the Deputy Postmaster-general, or 
the principal officer residing on the premiss. It seems quite n^less to prepare a registry 
of parcels received’, when the duplicate chellans of which the registry is a mere transcript 
are filed in the office. « 

ISO. As respects the mainagemeiit of. business in tlie dead letter department of the 
General Post-office, I would suffgest the discontinuance of the publication of unclaimed 
native letters in the Calcutta ancT Bengalee gazettes. Up ^o the 1st May 1850, it fiiCver 
had been the practice to publish u list of unclaimed native letters, though the rules of the 
Post-office required it; but tbe rule is now observed in compliance with an order of the 
Government passed in 1848. The Calcutta Gazette’* is only sent to a few of Uie pritimpal* 
Government officers, and is not re|d by natives. circulation of the ** Bengalee Uazette** 
is also almost entirely cpiffii^ed to public offices; affll though more read by natives than the 
** Calcutta Gazette,” is cert^ly nqt accessible to tliat class who arc likely to l^ve letters to 
their address lying unclaimed ^ t|ic Posi^fliee. The publication of these lists, since ]\lay 
1850, does not seem to have led |to more than 12 applications for unclaimed letters, aiid all 
the expense of printing has been incurred in vain. Ihe ^^Bengc^e Gazette** does not 
circulate in the province of Behar|and yet all letters remaining unclaifiied at the post-offici^ 
in Bchar are published in it. "ine lists in the Calcutta Gazette,’^ though they cont^" 
letters addressed in Persian end Hindee, are drawn out exclusively in Bengalee, and ate 
, f. * ciaqyiiated. 


^ An imperfect list of Indhin post-oifice$ is putiHihed in Kelly’s ** Poatal Bireetp^.*^ 
t Postmaster-gsneral to Gdyemmoat, No. 1S4,13tli Dcoemher 1845. 
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diS^lltted all over Behar atid tfie North-west Provinces* whore people cannot read that 

'**“?*i^W* "• / :. " ' ..' I;’';--.- 

1®1. The rule reqtiiriiig'^ pabHcatjOn of hits of native lett^'has n^er Becfn aK^ epcih 
in Madras, Bdinl^y, or &e Nortiv^west ProVinees^ and ought to be abrogated as iiide«i> slid 
involving uimecessary expense. The eourse 1 would suggest fbr native tetters that altOr 
every reamialde exertion has been miade to deliver them, a list of those made vemaining every 
day should be prepared daily, and stuck up for a fortnight in a conspicuous place in^ ^e 
Poj 3 ft-office, where it can be seen by ali parties coming to post thdr lettcfs: Ihc addiesseO" of 
Bengalee letters should be entered in the list in that language, and those of other native 
lettem both in Bengalee and in the lan^age in which they are written. This, I think, is all 
that can be reasonably expected of the rost-office, and all that can be done with any chance 
of useful effbct. The proper direction in which eHbrts must be made to ensure the delivery 
of native letters is by increasing the efficiency of the letter-carriers, and subjecting them to 
close and systematic inspection. 

Ilta.-The publication of English letters in the '^Calcutta Gazette^* is necessary for the 
information of the servants of Government who are liable to be removed on duty from one 
part of the Presidency to another, for that of mariners and others coming from beyond sea, 
^d for ^at of the numerous Europeans who are scattered over the country, and who, if they 
have not themselves access to the gazette, find means to obtain the information it affords. 
The publication of the English lists always occasions numerous applications for unclaimed 
letters, and ought therefore to be continued. 


123. If the Postmaater-generars office be separated from the Calcutta General Post-office, 
a considerable part of the business of the dead letter department would also have to 
be transferred, 'fhe remainder should be performed by one of the clerks of the inland letter 
mail receipt department, and the separate dcpaitment abolished. 

124. The presetestablishment of the Calcutta General Post-office is as follows 


Postmaster-general - 
DUpu^ Postmaster-gensral 
Superintendent - 


Accountant’s Department ; 

• 

Accountant - - - 

m - - 

Deputy Accountant - 

67 14 10 

Clerk „ - - . 

36 - - 

Ditto - 

36 - - 

Ditto . . . - 

30 - - 

Ditto - - 

20 2 - 

Ditto - - - 

30 - - 

Ditto : - - - 

20 - - 

Treasurer’s Department; 



Treasurer - 
Deputy Treasurer 
Podar 

Clerk (Native) - 


R$. a* pi 

2,000 - - 
700 * - - 
300 - - 


160 

60 

6 

10 


Dawk lUarera’ Bepartmant 

Head Clerk - - 

• Clerk - - - 

Ditto (Native) 


80' 

20 

10 


Correspondence Department: 


Head Clerk 



100 



aedk 

Ditto - 

" 



— 

6 

Ditto - 

- 


30 

- 

- 

Mtto - 



. 40 


.. 

Ditto 



* sis 

• 

- 

Ditto • 

' ,« 


26 



Ditto • 

- 


, 15 

..t 

- 


87. 


jftt. 


3,«M)0 - - 


304 - 10 


280 ^ 


60 


317 - fi 








a. 

p- 

Ship and Steam Department; 


it 

Manager 





160 

- 

- 

Clerk 





96 



Ditto 





40 

- 


Ditto 





40 

- 

- 

Ditto 





40 

- 

- 

Ditto 





26 

- 


Ditto 





25 

- 

* 

Ditto 





30 

- 

- 

Ditto 





20 

- 

- 

Ditto 





20 

- 

- 

Ditto 





10 

.4 


Ditto 





16 

- 


Ditto 





12 

.. 

- 

Ditto 





30 

- 

4 - 

Ditto 





16 


* 

Ditto 




m 

10 

- 

■- 

Ditto 




m 

0 

10 

- 

- 

1 

Letter Mail l^ccipt Depart 

ment: 



Manager 





100 

- 


Clerk 





100 

— 

— 

Ditto 





60 

- 

- 

Ditto 

sa 




60 

- 

- 

Ditto 





30 

- 

- 

Ditto 





20 

- 

- 

Ditto 

<• 




20 

- 

- 

Ditto 

m 




30 

- 

• 

Ditto 





30 


- 

Ditto 





20 

- 

- 

Ditto 



m 


16 

- 

- 

Jemadar of Mails 

m 


16 

- 

- 

Assistant 

m 

. 

m 


12 

8 

8 

Ditto 

• • 

. 



12 

- 

- 

Ditto 

• 




12 

- 

- 

Ditto • 

- 

• 



10 

- 

- 

Head Inspector 

• 



'47 

- 

«- 

Second ditto 

• 



24 

- 

- 

Third ditto 

. 



23 


- 

Fourth ditto 

- 



21 




B S 4 


App* (C<) No, i. 


Present ettaMish^'. 
ment of Calcutta 
General Post-office. 

Jti, a. jp. 


674 - - 


I 

I 

I 


^ cr.4 a 8 


11.. - - 
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/1- J.A.T-0‘1 


n <'**?!• “• P‘ 


25 -^ - 
16 - - 


" ' 



Letter Mail Receipt Department—oaw/** 


2 Clerks (Nativej, at 6 - 

X ' - 

13 • - 

45 Delivery Peons, at JB«. 8 - 

: 300 - 


1 ditto - " • *. 

6 - - 


2 ditto, at Bs, 6. 4. 4. -j 

12 .8 8 

373 8 8 

■ 1" 

I 

, . 1 ; ^ 

Letter Mail Despatch Department: 

Manager - - ^ 

100 - - 

i 

1 

Clerk - - 

30 - - 

• 

2 ditto, at Bs. 25 • 

50 - - 


3 ditto, at Bs. 20 

CO - - 


Ditto - - *. 

40 - * 

' 

Ditto - - . 

20 - - 


2 ditto, at 15 

30 - - 


Ditto - - • to 

26 2 - 


Ditto - - to - 

17 - - 


2 ditto, ajt Bs, 20. 14. 5 - 

41 12 10 


2 ditto, at Bfi. 17 

34 - - 


2 ditto, at Bg. 20 - 

40 - - 


Ditto, at Rs. 10 '*• 

10 - - 

j 

5 ditto, at Rjf. 10 ' 

50 - - 

I 

Ditto - - 

12 8 8 


3 ditto, at i?jf. 12 

36 - - 

I 

4 ditto, at Hi/12 M - 

‘48 ~ - 

i 



645 7 6 j 

Forward Department; 


1 

Clerk - . - ,* 

26 2 - 

i 

Ditto ^ - 

20 - - 

1 

Ditto - - 1 to 

15 - 

Cl 2 - j 

Miscellaneous Department 


Head Clerk - 

100 - - 


2 (!!Ierks, at lig, 35 , - 

*50 - - 


Clerk - to to . 

20 - - 


Ditto - - 

16 ^ - 


Ditto - - to - 

25 - - 


2 ditto, at Bs, 20^ 

40 - . - 




251 - - 

Record Department; 



Cl^rk - - - - 

. 25 - 


Ditto 

20 - - 


' 1 . * 1 


'45 - ; 

Time Check Department; 



Clerk . - to - ' 

20 14 5 


Ditto - - - - j 

20 8 8 i 


Ditto * - - - i 

20 - « 


1 


61 7 1 

Bangby Department: ; 



1 

Manager - - - - ; 

100 - - 


2 CleSs, at jRs. 20 - - i 

40 - - 


2 ditto, at Hi, 16 - - 1 

32 - - 


Clerk . - . . 1 

' 15 8 8,, 


Ditto - - - - j 

1'*^ - 7^ 

Sj'j 

Ditto - - j 

1 10 , 


Ditto - - - - 1 

10 - 



1 

1 

216 8 8 , 

1 


■' -; -.'('''''i-ifJ'i'jitffJ mri Ji- i''.>.'' 

Orien^l ppimrtmcnt: 

Moon^ee - 

/Ditto - • - - 


SerTantB*r 

Fostm&stor-GenerarB: 





Jemadar - , - 

Naib ditto 
5 Peons, at Us. 6 


Deputy Postmaster-generaVa: 

6 Peons, at 12^. 5 - -I 15 - 

1 ditto - - - - I 5 3'' 8'’ 




Treasurer’s: 

1 Peon ! - - 

Superintendent’s; 

1 Peon - - - 


Da'wk-I>carcr’s Department; 
1 Sirdar Bearer - - ♦ 

I 

Ship.and Steam Department; 

1 Peon - 
Boat Establishment - 

Letter Mail llccei.pt: 

5 Peons, at Jls. 6 
Boat Allowance- 

5 Workmen - - 

Miscellaneous: 


11 House Servants 
3-Duftriee - * 



Banghy Department: 

4 Bearers - • - 

2 Packehnen 





Town Receiving Houses: 


1 Receiver 
Ditto 

4 Ditto, at Hif, 12 


16 2 10 
13 8' 


■4". 

.. I 

20 


IXs. 


41 - 


40 


20 3 8 


'.!* '5 3- 


■8 - - 


'ii, 


. 36 - 

i . 

<. 


2S 2 — 

35 13 3 


00 7 9 


28 11 6 


.'P 


JMstract. 


16 .oijil. 

48 - rfrr 

, 24 - - .,,14 '■ 

House Rent - - | is - - ; 

"t; -i 

Grand T6 tax - - Jis.^ 7 ^ 

125* Of the above tl^e foUpwii^g is an abstract, showing flie niipilier ol* 0^6^^ c 
and sermnts on eiicb ginde^of salui^. It is proper, however,^'td niention'here ihat^ii ] 
cltfrksi an aggregate sa]iaTy <>f ^$.155. a. 8. have been dj^fchai^ed by the 
officimig Postmnster general, in consequence of the recent ,a.botoion of det|iiled 
leaving in actual employ toeni 113 ^erks, on an aggregate salary ^ JU 3>401,10. 6. 

' ' ''' s' ’■ Abstract'"'’' r./ 
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Abstb act of the Establishment of the General Post-oppice. 


App. (C.), No, 1. 



1 

& 

i 

h 

SfS 

Accountant's Depart¬ 
ment 

Treasurer's Depart¬ 
ment. 

Dawkbearer'B Depart¬ 
ment. 

s 

I 

5 

r.efter Mail Receipt. ! 

__-i 

Letter MaO Despatch. 

i 

!S 

s 

1 

si 

j *tI|MmJ«d3C[ Al(8uvg 

— 


Hi 

^ a . 

c3 1 

Ship and 
partment 








; 






Rs. 

a. p* 

1 l*ostma8ter-gcneral - 

1 

_ 

- 

- 

- j 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,000 


- 

1 Deputy PostmaBlcr-gcneral 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- ; 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

700 

- 

- 

1 Superintendent - - - 

1 

- 

- 


- , 

- 

- 


~ 

“ 

000 

— 

— 

1 Clerk, on 

Rs. 

100 - 

— 

1 


- 

- , 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ICO 


“ 

2 ditto, on 

97 

150 - 

_ 


1 


- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

300 

— 

- 

0 ditto, on 

ff 

100 

_ 

__ 

- 

- 

I 1 

- 

0 

1 

1 

1 

000 

- 

— 

1 ditto, on 

ft 

05 - 


— 

- 

- 


1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

95 

- 

- 

1 ditto, on 


80 


_ 


- 


- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

80 

- 

— 

1 ditto, on 


07. 14. 10. - 


1 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

07 

14 

10 

2 ditto, on 


00 



1 

- 

- 

- 

1 


- 

- 

120 

- 

- 

1 ditto, on 


47.0,5. 

_ 

— 

.. 

i. 

1 

- 

- 


- 


47 


5 

5 ditto, on 


40 


— 

— 

- 

1 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

200 

— 

- 

3 ditto, on 

ff 

35 - 

— 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

105 

- 

- 

0 ditto, on 

tf 

30 - 

— 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 


1 

- 

- 

180 

-* 

— 

3 ditto, on 


20, 2. 


1 

- 


- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 78 

0 

— 

1 ditto, on 


20 

__ 

— 


I. 


- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 9B 

- 

- 

11 ditto, on 


25 


... 

— 


0 

- 

- 

2 

5 

- 

275 

- 

- 

3 ditto, on 

ff 

20, 14. 5. - 


.. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

2 

1 

- 

0*2 

It 

8 

25 ditto, OIL 


20 


0 

- 

1 

- 

4 

3 

8 

5 

2 

! 500 

- 

- 

1 ditto, on 


28. 8. 8. 


1 

.. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

20 

8 

8 

3 ditto, on 

ff 

17 - 

— 

_ 

— 


- 


- 

3 

- 

- 

! 61 

- 

- 

1 ditto, on 


18 - - 



- 

- 

- 

1 - 

- 

1 

- 

- 

i 18 

- 

- 

8 ditto, on 

ft 

16 

_ 

- 

- 


- 



- 

2 

0 

128 

- 

- 

5 ditto, on 

*9 

15 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 1 

- 

3 

- 

- 

76 

- 


3 ditto, on 


12 . 8 . 8 , 


- 

- 

_ 

- 

i “■ 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 a? 

10 

- 

1 5 ditto, on ^ 

ff 

12 - 

_ 

- 

- 


- 

1 1 

0 

11 


1 

I 180 

- 

- 

13 ditto, on 

ft 

10 - 

_ 


1 

1 

- 

1 0 

1 

0 

- 

0 

i 230 

- 


1 ditto, on 

ff 

8 - - 

— 

- 

1 

- 

- 

! ~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

2 ditto, on 

ff 

0 . - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I - 

2 

- 

- 

- 

! 12 

- 


4 Inspectors 

... 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

, .. 

4 

- 


- 

115 

- 

- 

48 Deliverv 

Peons 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 - 

48 

- 

- 

- 

! 378 

8 

8 

11 Workmen 

- - - 

_ 


— 


- 

1 “■ 

5 

- 

- 

0 

’ G 4 

8 

9 

3 Duftries 

- 

. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

f 

- 

- 

3 

- 

21 

- 

- 

37 Servants 


... 

12 


1 1 

1 

- 

! 1 

5 

0 

11 

- 

1 201 

15 

- 

Boat Allowance 

— 

— 


- 

_ 

1 - 

.. 


— 

.. 

i 34 


- 

House Rent of Receiving- 



[ 



1 





1 



houses 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 ^ 

- 

-* 


- 

! 18 

“ 

- 

il 


Total - - - 

15 

8 

5 

4 

8 

18 

80 

48 

29 

15 

i 7,390 

5 

7 


12G. It appears to me that if the Postrnastcr-geueral is relieved of all direct connection Projiosecl ostaljlish- 
with the General Post-office, and if the improvements ivcoiiimended in the geiicral report of iiifut. 
tlie Commissioners and in this meinorandiim be introduced, the business of botlt olfices may 
be most efficiently conducted with the following establishments : 


lit, a. p. 


Postniastcr-gcneral - 

* ‘ ■ 1 

Postmastcr-gencrurB Offii 

cc: 1 

Head Clerk - - • 

200 - - 

1 ditto - - - . 

80 - - 1 

1 ditto - - - - 

50 - - 

2 ditto, at Rs. 30 - 

no - - 

2 ditto, at i6r. 20 

40 - - 

1 Moonsliee - - - 

20 - - 



Postmaster of Calcutta - 

700 - - 

Calcutta Post-office Corn 

3spondence Dej 

Head Clerk - - - 1 

150 - - 

1 ditto 

50 - - 

2 ditto, at R.r, 30 

60 - - 

2 ditto, at Its. 20 

40 - - 

1 Moonsliee - . - 

20 - - 

1 ditto . - - 

15 - - 

00 



Its- a. ]). 

2,000 - - 


4S0 - 


JiSfm (1^ 

Account and Cash 33epartinnnt; 
Accountant and Treasurer - i 200 - 

J Clerk - - - - : 80 - 

1 ditto - - - - i no “ 

2 ditto, at 20 - - ; 40 - 

1 Podar - - - - I 10 


JU 


335 •* 


a, 


0 


L 


oco - 


Ship and Steam Department: 


Manager - 

1 Clerk, at Rs. 80 

2 ditto, at Hs. 50 
2 ditto, at l(s. 30 
4 ditto, at Rs, 20 

i 10" 


2(K) 

80 

100 

()0 

80 


520 


Inward or Receipt Department: 

150 
80 
50 
00 
00 


Manager - 
Clerk 

1 ditto 

2 ditto, at Rs. 30 

3 ditto, at lls* 20 

8 

“Ff 


400 - - 

(continued) 
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PAPERS RELATING TO TOE 


JRg. a. p. I 22j». a. p. 


Outward or Despatch Department: 


Manager - - - 

1 Clerk - - - - 

•2 ditto, at Rs. 50 

4 ditto, at Rs. 30 - - 

6 ditto, at Rs. 20 

160 - - 

80 - - 

100 - - 

120 - - 

120 - - 

ii 

1 

Receiving House b : I 

1 

10 Clerks, at Rs. 15 - 


Bangky Department: 


Manager - - . - 

1 Clerk - . - - 

1 ditto ---- 

2 ditto, at Rj. 20- 

150 - - 

.)0 - - i 

30 - - i 

40 - - 1 


lit. a. p, B 9 » a, p. 

Delivery Department: 

1 Head Inspector - 00 - ^ 

2 Assistants, at Rs, 25 • ; oo - - 

10 Peons at Rs, 16 - - 150 - - 

16 ditto, at its. J2 - - 180 - - 

32 ditto, at iZs. 10 - - 320 - - 

1 - 750 . . 

4 Coachmen, at 7ij(. 10 - - - - 40 - - 

Servants, See. as at present, - • - 330 0 0 

4 additional Peons for re¬ 
ceiving; houses - - I - • " 20 - - 

' 'I OTAL - - 6,904 9 0 

Savin};- - 485 11 10 

( 

' 7,390 5 7 


127. By this arrdiiiLiement the number of cicrk.s would be reduced from 125 to 69, and 
their average salaries increased from 30. 13. 8. to J?.f. 44. 4. 5. The number of 
insjiectors would be reduced to three, wdiich, if they are confined to their proper duties, is 
sufficient; the number of delivery peons would be increased to 67, and the rale of their 
wages improved; and the number of receiving houses increased from 6 to 10. The pur¬ 
chase oi'two more accelerator carriages and of the horses necessary to draw them, as well as 
the keep of the horses, arc in the nature rather of contingent than establishment charges; 
but it is probable they would amount to nearly Rs. 200 a month. The other parts of the 
arrangement, however, do not depend upon this. The change in the number and remune¬ 
ration of clerks and delivery peons may be made with advantage, whether it be thought 
advisable to incur the expense of more accelcrator.s or not. 

128. There would then be on the establishment of the Postmaster-general, and of the 
ostmaster of Calcutta, 69 clerks of the following grades: 

Rs. Rs. ** 

3 on 200 - - - - - - - 600 

4 on 150.600 

5 on 80 . 40(» 

8 on 50 - - - - - - - 400 

14 on 30 . 420 

23 on 20.. 460 

11 on 15 -.- 16.) 

1 on 10 - - - - - - - 10 


Total - - 6i> 


Total- - 7^5.3,055 


rs, Lower 

Provirirt-'s. 


A force considerably greater and more highly remunerated than that employed at Bombay, 
where the whole business of the General Post-office is disposed of by an establishment of 45 
clerks, the monthly amount of whose salaries is only Rs. 1822. Still 1 am not prepared, 
looking at the ordinary rate of salary allowed to clerks in other public offices in Calcutta, 
and to the onerous and responsible duties required of those employed at the Post-office, to 
recommend any lower scale of allowances for adoption at this Presidency. 

129. In llic Lower Provinces of the Bengal J^residency, there are, besides the Calcutta 
General Post-office and its subsidiary receiving houses, 74 principal and 70 subordinate 
post-offices. There are alsochowkeys or stations along the • principal lines of road, where 
bearing and service letter)! are received for despatch, and for wliich packets are made up a1 
the General Post-office. There is a postma'^tcr at every principal post-office. The subor¬ 
dinate post offices are under the management of a clerk, who is subject to the orders and 
control of the postmaster of some principal office. Thirty-two postmasters have subordinate 
post-offices under them, varying in number from one to seven. The other 42 postmasters 
nave only a principal office. 


130. The 74 postmasfersjrnay be classed thus:— 

1. Paid, but holding other offices - - - - - - 22 

2 . Paid, but holding no other offices - • - - - - 7 

3. Ex ojjlcio, unpaid - “ . .. *-45 


^Total - - - 74 


Of the paid postmasters holding otfier offices, 16 are medical officers, four military officers, 
and two harbour-masters. Two of the po.stmaBters have salaries of Rs, 250, two of Rs. 200, 
three of 100, and 22 C||f Rs, 50 a month; the whole monthly expense of the 
postmasters being Rs, 2,300. At Kedgeree and Sumbulpore there are also assistant post¬ 
masters on Its. 100 a month each. Of the unpaid postmasters, 34 are collectors or omcers 
exercising the chief fiscal authority m tlie district, four are residents and political agents, 
one is a medical officeri and three are private persons. All the prindpal post-offices except 

two^ 
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two, Fort Gloster and Keerpoy, are at stations where there are European officers of Govern¬ 
ment. At Patna there is a receiving office in the city, besides the principal post-office at 
the civil station. 

131. At five of the subordinate post-offices there are postmasters, three of them being 
officers of Government and two private individuals, but they are subject to the orders of the 
postmaster of the principal office. One of them receives a salary of JRs. 20 a month ; 
the rest are unpaid. Of the 70 subordinate post-offices, 20 are at })laces ^t which civil 
officers of Goveriauent above the rank of a moonsifl'are stationed, and the remaining 00 are 
at places where there is no offic^ft* above that rank. 

132. Under the Governn^ent of Bengal there are 60 districts, including those of the 
Non^regulation Provinces and the Straits Settlements. In one of these districts, Hooghly, 
there are 12 post-offices; in another, Jessore, seven. In each of the districts of Burdwau, 
Behar and Bnaiigiilpore, there are six post-offices; and in those of Berhampore, Midnapore 
and Nuddea, five. In four districts there are four post-offices, in five there are three, in 
12 there are two, and in 31 there is only one* each. There are als<j six post-offices under 
the Postmaster-general of Bengal in foreign territory, viz. three in Nugporc, one in Nepaiil, 
one in Munc‘e])oro, and one in Coooh Behar. 

133. Thirty-four of the subordinate post-offices in the Lower Provinces have been esta¬ 
blished since 1837 ; tive at the recommendation of Odptain Taylor, the agent for Post-office 
Impiirv, 16 at the request of the inhabitants, and 13 on the application of the local post¬ 
master <jr other public officer. The postmasters being asked to state whether there were 
any places at which n post-office miLiht be expected to pay its expenses, only 14 such places 
were indieftfed, and these are comprehended in 10 districts. 

134. In the North-western Provinces there is no General Post-office. It has been already 
staUid that the Postmaster-generars office is entirely unconnected with any post-office, and 
his attention is exclusively given to the general management of the department. 

133. Til tlicse^proviticos, including the Punjab, there are 72 principal and 126 subordinate 
po<t-offices, besides 17 receiving-offices in 14 of the large towns. There is a postmaster 
at ev(*rY princijial office, to whom the clerks in charge of the subordinate post-offices 
are subject, as in Bengal. Thirty-six postmasters have subordinate post-offices under 
tluMM, viiryiiig ill number from one to 14. The remaining 36 postmasters nave only a prin¬ 
cipal offic^. 


136. Tlic 72 postmasters may be thus classed ;— 

1. Paid, but holdinc: other offices - ----- 35 

2 . Paid, but holding no other office.s - - - - - - 21 

3. Ki- officio, unpaid - - - - - - - - -16 


Total - - 72 


<)l’ the jjaid postmasters holding other offices, 16 are medical and 19 military officers, 
postmaster has a salary of Rs, 350, one of Its. 250, two of lis. 200, one of175, 
five ijf Rs, 150, ten of Rs. 100, two of Rs. 80, two of Rs. 70, one of Rs, 60, and 
31 of i2^•. 50 a month; the wdiole monthly expense of postmasters being Ifj;. 4,836. Of 
ihe unpaid jiostmasters, 12 are collectors or deputy collectors of revenue, one is a deputy 
collector of customs, and three are military officers. All the principal offices are at stations 
where there are Kuro|)ean officers of Government. 

137. Of the 125 subordinate post-offices, 59 (including all those in the Punjab) are at 
military and civil stations, and 66 are at places where there arc no officers of Government 
above the rank of Tehsildar or Mooiisiff. 


138. Besides these, there arte 495 thanas in the North-western Provinces f exclusive of the 
Ibinjab), at which letters are posted for despatch by dawk to all parts of India, and received 
from all parts of India for delivery. 

139, With rare exceptions, both in the Lower and North-western Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency, the po8tma.sters confine their attention to the principal post-office over which 
they presiile, and leave the subordinate post-offices to the uncontrolled management of the 
clerk in charge of it. Even at principal post-offices many postmasters exercise a mere 
nominal supervision, leaving the real business of the departnjent to be conducted by the 
head clerk. Some postmasters are ignorant of the commonest rules of the department, and 

others 


• I'hat 
number uf 


correspondence increases with the facilities atTorded for conveying* it on, is shown by the average 
letters despatched by post in each district, during 11 period of 20 days: 




In each district having I post-offico 

** w 2 99 

99 7J 3 

79 99 4 ,, 

99 ^ 99 

99 99 ® 19 

,> V 7 

99 »9 » 

F F 2 


- 1,561 

- 4,522 

- 2,607 

- 6,972 

- 8,720 

- 6,680 

- 8,242 

- 1L76S 
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Postmasters, North¬ 
western J^ro Vinces. 


Mode in xvbich the 
duties of jxjstniastera 
are dissebarged. 
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' PAPERS -RBIiAfffNG TO THE 




Pointed out by Mr. 
Tiiyler. 


Mr. Taylor’s plan. 


others «eein to conceive that their duty is fully disehai^ed if they j>retide at^the ofsening of 
the niatlsy and sign the eorrespoiidence end monthly acoounts* There aro some postmasters 
to ivhoin this desonptton is not apblieable, but the exception is not confined to any particular 
doss, u'hether paid or unpaid. The reason is obviousi . Ex 4>^h postmasters have little 
time to devote to theipostroffice, whioh^ generally speakings is of less Jjiiportance than other 
public business on winch they are engaged» and they feel that their i-esponsibility for the 
proper management of the postH>dicie will not be practically enforced. To public officers, 
who receive soibo additional allowance for Iradking after the pQst<^office, the remuneratiem 
holds out no sufficient inducement to exertion. It is scarcely regarded as an equivalent lor 
the trouble of a perfunctory supervision^ and certainly aflb/ds no encouragement to a more 
active degree of interference. Moreover, in the case of medical officers, absence from the 
principal station is incompatible with their professional functions’; and the salaries assighed 
to postmasters burdened with no other engagements are generally too low to commanJ the 
services of properly niialitied Europeans or East Indians; those being the clnsses trotti which 
it has hitherto been thought expedient that postmasters should bo selected. 

140. This unsatisfactory state of things was pointed out by Mr. Taylcr, the Posti^asier- 
gencral of Bengal, in his letter to Government, JNo, 100, dated the 4th May 1850, fund a 
remedy sugietosled. 

“ The, evil of the present system,** he ob.scrves, “ is that the actual duties of a very 
important and responsible office are in the hands of an unqualified ill-paid subordinate, the 
head of tlie office doing little or nothing himself, and maintaining a superintendence that in 
nine eases out of ten is merely nominal. 

“ Tlie labour, therefore, without the responsibility, falls ,upou the moonshee, who, some¬ 
times with and sometimes without a second assistant, discharges the inultifarious duties of 
the office, and is subjected to the greatest of earthly temptations, i. c. the receipt and 
custody df cash, with unchecked facilities of coiruptiou. The moonshee*s direct remunera¬ 
tion varies from Rs. 1(1 to R$. 30 a mouth. For this nominal recompense he performs the 
work, sometimes zealously and with energy; but his greatest zeal and most active energies 
are applied to the augmentation of his own resources, of which maijy ways pi’escnt 
tliemselves efficacious towards the end proposed, but all pregnant with mischief to the 
department. 

“ For this state of tilings,’* Mr. Tayler observes, “ there are two remediesone, ** to pur¬ 
chase greater efficiency in the presiding officer;” and the other, ** to purchase honesty and 
qualification in the working officer,” The former object Mr. Tayler had previously endea¬ 
voured to attain, either by increasing the salaries of postmasters, or by combining the 
office with that of superintendent of roads in connection with the administration of the 
Ferry funds; hut both these ]>laiis being deemed impracticable by Government, he submitted 
a scheme for the accomplishment of the latter. 

141. Mr. Tayler’s plan was to make the collector or some other public officer rx officio 
postmaster at every station, and to make the salaries now pai^ to postmasters available for 
increasing the salaries* of the head native clerks at most of the principal post-offices in 
the Bengal Presidency, “with reference to tlie importance and responsibilities of the several 
offices.” 

142. After carefully coii'^idering this point of inquiry, 1 drew up the sketch of a plan, 
which I forwaixled to the Postmaslers-general of the Lower and North-western Provinces, 
for their opinion, requesting them to consider whether it would tend to produce greater 
speed and regularity in the di.spatch of the mails, and provide fcT the efiicient management 
of the several Mofussil post-offices. 

“ The dawk raoonsheeS| at subordinate post-offices,” I observed, arcr now practically 
uncontrolled ; that is to say, they are subject to no further control than that they submit 
their accounts and abstract registers montldy to the Sudder-officc, and are liable, if com¬ 
plained against, to have their conduct inquired into by the postmasters. Subordinate ])Ost- 
offices are rarely, and, in most cases, never visited by posluj^asters. The control exercised 
by postmasters over the dawk moonshees at the sudder stations, is generally little more 
than nominal. An intelligimt native, of the class from wdiich dawk moonshees ai’e now 
taken, is compelent to perform, and in practice the great «iajonly of the dawk moonshees 
do perform, all duties comiecied with the receipt and delivery of letters and parcels, the 
opening and despatch of mtiils and baughfes,ihG laying of travellers’ dawks, and Uie prepa¬ 
ration of accounts. What the dawk inoousbees cannot, or will not do, is the very essential 
duty of regulating the time at which the mails should be received and despatched, and of 

^ seeing. 

* Nute» —Mr. TayJrr prwpowil to •have four citiaseti of clerks, in (KJ of tli® principid Voat-oflioas, viz.; 
ft Clorlv!*, at - - - * - - - 800 

28 „ ,, 75 -.- - 2,100 

24 „ „ 5(>.1,200 

ft „ ; 25 . - - - - » .. . . ino . 

Oft 4,250 

At fivePo8t-offim, B^iiTackporc, Biiiaporc, Dum-dum, Kedgeree, oml Shergotty, Mr. Tayler recomrae^Od 
that W ehnt^'td^oitld be inacie ; and thmi, Htunree, Simdoway, and FortGloster, are nut liwiltidod in tho 
aiiemts Tlte additional coat,' it waaaltewn, would ba Rs^ 220, or, oxcludiiig fiingaporojroin tliy cideulfitifipr 
jRSa.400 awnflx. . , . ’ ; )\ 
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fieetng that tlte^r are con^e^ed with ^apeed and regularity^ Except during the raix^ the state App* (O.), N 0 ..I 1 

of the road has very littleliib do with delay in the conveyance of the ikiatlsi wber^ 4 bey are — 

carried hy dbot-ruTiiiers. The delay ta chiefly canaed by 'the want of proper conirdl oret the 

ininners, and over tlwse who^ are appointed to control tliein, by the absence of A properly-. 

reguluted scale of itiwards for exti*a<speed and punssbinentA for delays and by the extortione 

of the persons through whom the nuiners I'eoeive their pay. These are matters which star 

ttunary postmastas, whether paid or unpaid^ cannot be got to look into. They must he 

attended to by aioconiotivc .olfleer having no other duties to engage liim^ or they will be 

always neglected." > ^ ^ ^ 

•143. The following is the sketch of the plan submitted for the opinion of the PostmastenS- Sketch of plansug- 

Except at a few important stations, ns, for instance. Kedgeree, Sumbulpore,, and Sher- 
gotty, the collectoi' of the district, or the persw)ii exercising the powers or occupying a posi¬ 
tion analogous to that of a collector, to be av officio Postmaster. 

‘‘The cUi>vk niooiishees to be made deputy postmaster.s ; those at sudder stations to be of 
the first class, and those at subordinate stations to be of the second Class. 

*• The detaiLs of each post-office to be conducted' by and on the responsibility of the 
deputy postmasters, and the postmasters to exercise only a general cdtitrol over the deputy 
postmasters* proceedings, to assist them in cases of doubt or difficulty, and to examine ancl 
countersign their ifibnthly accounts. 

‘'‘ The depAly postmasters of the first cltiSs to correspond direct with the Postmaster- 
general on all general .subjects, and all mutteis connected either with the sudder or subor¬ 
dinate post-office of tlie.ir several districts, and to issue instructions to the deputy postmasters 
of the sechnd class in the name and under the authoritv of the postmasters. 

“ The salaries of deputy postmasters to vary from Rs, 13 to iBx. 30 a month, there being 
a fixed number of each greide of salary. They should be appointed by the Postmaster-gene¬ 
ral on the recommendation of the jjostmasters, and promoted by the Postmaster-general 
according to liis discretion. 

“No dcj>uty postinu*^!!*!* of the first class to be appointed or promoted, who does not 
understand Enjzlish enough to write an ordinary letter, and Hindec and Peiigalee enough to 
read the addref*.ses of letters in those languages, and who is not also thoroughly acquainted 
with the business of the Post-office in all its braiiclies. 

“ No deputy postmaster of the second class to be appointed who does not understand 
Phiglisli, and either Tlindec or Bengalee, enough to read addresses, and to read and write 
fluently one of those languages. 

“ A surveyor or inspe ctor to be np))oin^led for every-districts, or every-miles of 

post road, whose dutv 'should be as follows : 


“ First. To see that the arrival and departure of the mails at and from each station 
arc ]iroperly regulated, and that the mails are conveyed frcun station to station, and 
from chowkVy to chowkey, with speed and regularity. 

“ Second. To see that the runners, banghy burdars, and dawk bearers are regularly 
paid tlieir fixed salaries, and that both tlie runners and overseers are also paid the 
rewards to wdiich ihey may be entitled for increased speed. 

Third. To inspect the post-offices, yjoint out to the deputy postmasters any irregu- 
ladtics into which they may have ialleii, and, if necessary, import such irregularities 
' to the postmaster, or eventually to the Postmaster-general. 


“ Fourth. To report moiiildy, to the Postmaster-general, the average rate of speed 
at which the mails are carried in both directions along each line of road in each districr, 
the particulars being obtained from the deputy j)ostmasters. 


“ Fifth. To submit brief diaries of their proceedings for the information of the Post¬ 
master-general. 


“The surveyors or inspectors to receive fixed salaries varying f»oin Rs, 100 to Rs, 200 a 
month* and an allowance of its, -a day while actually travelling; also rewards for in¬ 

creased speed. 

“ The surveyors or inspectors to be appointed and promoted by Gk>vernmeiit at the recom- 
inendHtion of the Post master-general. 

“ No surveyor to be appointed who has not a good knowledge ^oth of iMiglish and either 
Bengalee or Hindee, and who lurs not been found, by examination, to be thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted w'iili the regulations, rules, and practice of the Post-office. 

“The runners; bangliy burdam, and daw'k bearers to be paid as at present by tlie deputy 
postmasters through the overseev.s; but the monthly statement of rewards and fines to 
be vouched by the surveyor, before being submitted 10 the Postmaster-general fitr counter- 
signature. 

“ Where the mails are carried by contract, or on lines of road under the authority of a 
special salaried postmaster, the employment of insjjectors might not be necessary, though 
the services of an inspector are found useful in the Sumbulpore division of the Bombay 
■road..' ^ ^ 

it seems probable that six or, at the most, seven inspectors would be sufficient (ipr the 
whole pf the Lower Provinces. The whole amount of their salaries would not exceed 
Rs. 1,000 a month; and would be defrayed by the abolition of the paid postmasterships 
87 . F F 3 at 
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at 18 stationst* but any addition to the deputy poBtmaatera’ salariea must be an increase of 
charge, though still much less than the additional expense of conveying the mails by contract.’* 

144. With reference to this plan, Mr. Tayler writes;—I think it likely to bo a very 
successful one, but I would carry it out on a still more liberal scale. The system of super¬ 
vision hitherto in practice has been the most inefficient conceivable. Collectors, with 
ability, but no remuneration or sense of responsibility as regards the Post-office, or medical 
officers with Rs.60 a month, and no ability or leisure, have generally held the office. 
Everything has been left to an ill-j)aid moonshee, and evenything, save the immediate 
duties of the station office, has been neglected, 'fhe proposed system would be an incal¬ 
culable improvement, and I have no desire to cavil at any minor imperfections.’* 

Mr. Bennett dfmbts whether ex offici^^or unpaid officers, who are stated to be already 
overworked, could find time, even if they had the inclination, to pay that attention to postal 
matters, which the important interests of the ilepartment and the introduction of a new 
system, with a view to its being worked efficiently, imperatively demand. 

He considers that “it would be arlvisable to classify the dawk moonshecs and their allow¬ 
ances according to their receipts and disbnrsemeiils, and responsibility attached to their 
respective offices.*’ 

“ There can be no ^ffijection,” in Mr. Bcaniett’s opinion, “ to the dawk moonshees being 
responsible for the details of the offices which they personally conduct. Dawk moonshees 
are not likely to experience difficulty in ordinary or triffin-i matters of public busiii(*ss, and 
ex-officio postmasters might probably deem it expedient that orders, in niattem of an extra¬ 
ordinary nature, should emanate from the Postmaster-general himself.” 

Mr. Bennett goes on to say, “ If the deputy postmasters of the first class are to be con¬ 
sidered competent to correspond with the Postmaster-general direct, on all general subjects, 
and on all matters connected with tlie siidder or subordinate post-oHices ol their resj)ective 
districts, they might perhaps uLso be considereid competent to solicit the instructi(*iis of the 
Postinaster-gencnil direct, on ail important or extraordinary occasions, forming precedents 
for future observance in the department, and, possibly, they might also bo entrusted with 
issuing instructions to the deputy postmasters of the second or lower class. 

“ TJic proposed salaries of the deputy postmasters appear to me to be too low' to secure 
the services ol’ trustworthy and efficient men. It appears to me also to be a point ft)r 
consideration whether it Wi)uld be expedient that the proposed ex-officio or unpaid and irre¬ 
sponsible nostmasters, who are constantly being changed from district to district, and 
who are ircqueiitly on ditty in the interior of their districts, should iiave the ]>ovv(M' of 
recommendinir for appointment, and consequently for dismissal, men who are to he held 
responsible by the Postmaster-general for the conduct of the details of their respective offices. 

“ It might perhaps be considered advisable, that there should be no intermediate authority 
armed with such powers between the responsible officer, the dawk moonshee, and the Post¬ 
master-general to whom the dawk moonshee is to he directly resf)onsible ; and w ho, being 
himself a paid and responsible officer, it is presumed is likely to fed a greater interest in the 
efficient w'orking of the department over which he j^resides, than ex officio and irrec^ponsible 
officers could be expected to evince.” 

Mr. Bennett thinks that the appointment of six or seven surveyors on the lines of road 
in the Lower Provinces would be advantageous, and that they should perform the duties 
prescribed in the plan. He also thinks that it might be with advantage arranged that lliey 
shoaid pay all the niad establishment. He doubts, however, “ whether men fitted for the 
jjifTformaiice of the duties to be entrusted to them as surveyors, could be procured on the 
salaries proposed, viz., to i2«.200 a month, with a small allowance per diemf whilst 

actually travelling.” 

On the whole, Mr. Bennett considers that, with modifications, the plan proposed would 
be calculated to secure the objects desired. 

146. Mr. Riddell observes ; “ With reference to the plan proposed by you, I beg to say 
that I think it absolutely necessary to liave postmasters at large military stations, and that 
1 do not think that efficient and trustworthy natives can be obtained on a smaller salary 
than is now given to Europeans. * 

“ A postmaster in India, at a civil or military station, is not merely a receiver of letters : 
he has to make arrangements for travellers, to superintend lines of runners or mail cart 
establishments, to answer references on all subjects connected with travelling, and to 
conduct the duties of the bullock trains. At out-stations and native towns, the dawk 
moonshees, or writers, or deputy postmasters, under whatever designation they may come, 
have little to do but to receive^ and despatch letters. When a uniform system of postage 
payable by stamps is established, the men will be without temptation to dishonesty, and 
their accounts will require little or no check. 


* BarruckpoTe 
2. Diim-Duiii ' - 
8. Rungpore - 
4. Gy»- - - 

6. Dmapore - 

6, llooghly - V - 

7, BerhampOre 

8, Dacca 
0. Arrah 

10. ChiipTah - 


> Rm. 

- 60 

- - - 60 

- - - 60 

- 60 

-? - - 100 

- 100 

- - - 60 

- 60 

• - - 60 

- 60 


11 . Bankoorah 

12. Chittagong 

13. Dinajpore 

14. JesBore 

16. Banleoh - 

16. Nuddeah - 

17. Pubna 

18. Tirhoot - 


- 60 
- 60 
- 60 
. 60 
. 60 
- 60 

.... 60 
- 60 

Total - - Jb. 1,000 
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‘‘ It is chiefly to avoid a multiplicity of accounts that the Post-office collections of sub¬ 
ordinate post-otfices arc embodied in the accounts of the Sudder po»t-otfices«'’ 



send you a copy of the insimctious given to him, and another inspector will be shortly 
appointed to the Agra division, including the offices of Agra, Mynpooree, Futtchgurb, 
Allygiui), Muttra, Ktawah, their subordinate post-offices/^ 

** The salaries of tlie inspectors to be appointed will be provided for out of tlie unap^- 

K iated portion of a sum placed by the Government of India at the disposal of the 
[uastcr-general, North-western Provinces, for the supervision of roads, and not otherwise 


controlled.*’ 

The iiistruction.s which Mr. Riddell has issued for the guidance of* the surveyors (or 
inspcelors) whom he has appointed experimentally, in consequence of my suggestion, are 
appended.* They seem well calculated to serve the purpose I had in view. 


147. Mr. Botellho, the superintendent of the Calcutta General Post-office, gives the 
following evidence on the subject: 

“ 766. Would the employment of inspectors, whose duty it should be constantly to travel 
along the lines of dawk road, and iiisj^ct the post-offices, the .state of the roads, and the 
condition of the runners, tend to ai f^elerate the transit of the nmils, and improve the 
efficiency of the department?—Yes ; if such a plan could be adopted, and if proper officers 
were appointed surveyors, with aufhority to inspect every post-office, and to inquire into 
coni]>laiiits against the moonshees and other officers of the department, I have no doubt the 
speed of the mails would be greatly increased, and the efficiency of the department materially 
promo tfd. 

“ 7()(;. How many inspectors do you think would be sufficient for the Lower Provinces ?— 
I think seven would be sufficient. Two for the Western road, two for the Berhampore roud, 
one for ihe Dacca road, one for the Madras road, and one for the llombay road. The 
inspector of the Madras road might inspect the Kedgeree road, and one of the inspectors of 
tlie Western road might take the Bancoorah road. Tlic.^^c surveyors should furnish diaries 
for tlie mforniation of the Postmaster-general, and tliey should receive travelling allowance 
while moving at so much per diem, in addition to their salaries.’* 

148. All the local postmasters in tlie Lower and some in the North-WTstern Provinces were 
asked to giv^ their opinion of the plan of’ making dawk moonshees po.stmasters, on a 
graduated scale of salaries higher than those they now receive, subjecting them only to ilie 
geiiend control of the collector, or some other local functionary. The pref)onderaiice of 
opinion is in favour ui* such a plan, and those who are o])po>.ed to it rest their objections 
chiefly on the unfitness of the present dawk moonshees, on the inability of the collector* or 
ollu ‘,r local functionaries to exercise any effectual control over them, and on the general 
imtrustworilnncss of naiivc agency. In many districts it is admitted that even at the principal 
stations lh(; dawk moonshees me, in fact, postmasters, and that to appoint them in the latter 
capacity would be to vest them iiommally with an authority they now actually exercise. 
Tlu»se who fear the consequences of entrusting greater responsibility to natives do not allude 
to, and piobably oveilook, the fact, that all the subordinate post-offices are managed by 
native clerks, subjtict to no practical control; and none of the postmasters had an ojipor- 
tumty of conbidering the question proposed to tliem lu connexion with the appointment of 
surveyors or iii.s[>ectiug postmasters; an ari'angemcnt calculated to provide that degree of 
control over the officers in charge of post-office's which admitted by all to be needed. 


149. There seems to have hitherto prevailed an unaccountable disinclination to employ 
natives ill tlic Post-office department, except in the subordinate cajiacity, and with the 
intbrivn' designation of inooiishce> or clerks; and though it has been found unavoidable to 
entrust the management of the majority of post-offices to natives, yet, with one single 
exception at Ajmere, there is not a native postmaster so called tliroughout the whole 
Pro^idoncy. 


16*. A larger number of letters passes through some of the subordinate post-offices than 
through many of the principal post-offices; and in one instance, that of dccagungc, in the 
city of Moorshedabad, where the W'hole business is transacted by one clerk, on a salary of 
a month, the number of letters despatched and the amount of po.stage received is 
greater than at several principal post-offices where there are a paid postmaster and two 
clerks entertained at six times the cost. 


161. That the dawk moonshees are generally underpaid, with reference to the extent of 
their duties and responsibility, is admitted by all, and cannot in ffict be denied. The result 
of my inquiry and ob.scrvation has been to satisfy me that the state of any post-office docs 
not depentl so much upon tlie cffi^ency of the postmaster as ujion that of the head clerk ; 
and that subordinate post-offices are generally, even under the present system, as well 
^managed as those at the principal stations. It appears to me that the Post-office is a 
department, in the management of the details of which natives may be employed wdtli 
peculiar advantage; and that the right principle of administering its affkirs is Uiai whickhas 
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been adopted in almost every other public department, viz., to entrust to the comparatively 
cheap agency of natives the immediate executive duties, under defined and independent 
responsibility, and to coniine the functions of higher paid European officers to those of 
supervision and control. This, I think, is the general rule applicable to post-offices in the 
interior. The exceptions will be presently noticed. 

162. In the United Kingdom the employment of surveyors is considered an essential part 
of the system, and it is upon the zeal, activity and intelligence of those officers that the 
l^ostmaster-general mainly depends for affording to the public ihc requisite facilities for the 
receipt and despatch of correspondence, and for main tain ing an effectual control over the 
vast number of postmasters employed throughout the country. The duty of these officers 
is promptly to detect and remedy, or (if the authority of the Postmaster-general be neces¬ 
sary) to suggest the means of remedying all defects in the Post-office system ; to be con¬ 
stantly on the watch for the means of giving to the correspondence of the country increased 
celerity, regularity and security; especially when this can be done without injury to llie 
revenue; and, in short, to do all that lies in their power, not only to remove the grounds of 
just complaint, but to anticipate the reasonable wants of the public.'' 

163. I have met with abundant evidence in the course of my inquiry to show how much 
the services of such officers arc needed for the purpose of correcting irregularities of practice, 
which, however obvious, it is not supposed 10 be the particular business of any one to 
correct. 

164. For instance, the Berlianipore mails to Jessore and other stations to the eastward 

were, until August last, when I brought the circum¬ 
stance to the notice of the Postmaster-general, sent 
via llaraset to Dum-Dum, from whence, after bcinj^ 
detained 24 hours, they were sent back again via 
Baraset to Jessore; and this, alfliough the mails in 
the contrary direction were being invariably sent 
direct by a cross road from Jessore to Kishnagur, 
and thence to Berhampore. 

165, Again, by an arrangement made in 1839 
by a former Postmaster-general, ail packets coming 
from the north-west for stations to the eastward, 
instead of passing through the Generitl Post-oHice, 
were detached at Barrack pore and sent across to 
Dum-Dum, in order apparently to save the estab¬ 
lishment of the General Post-office the trouble of 
sorting them. Ever since that lime up to-August 
last, these packets ou arriving at Dum-Dum have been made up into one packet ad¬ 
dressed to the postmaster of Jessore, where they were detained one day; and then those 
intended for stations beyond Dacca, put in a packet addressed to llie post-master at Dacca, 
where they were detained another day. When 1 brought this irregularity to the notice of 
the Postmaster-general steps were taken to correct it. 

166. Again, these very packets, after being folded up in one packet, instead of being kept 
at Dum-Dum to go on with the Calcutta mails, are forwarded to Baraset, one stage further 
on, and detained there for the arrival of the Calcutta mails. This circumstance was brought 
to the notice of the Postmaster-general in August 1849, but the orders issued on that 
occasion had not the efiect of putting a stop to the practice, as 1 found it existing in 
July 1850. 

1,57. On the 16th of August 1860, I posted a letter at Cutwa which was not delivered in 
Calcutta until the 20th, though the distance is only 95 miles. On inquiry, I found that 
the letter was despatched from Cutwa at 9 a.m. on the 17th and arrived at Calcutta at 
7 i». M. on the 2(»th, after an interval of 93 hours, of which 44 were passed in detention at 
intermediate post-offices. I brought this circumstance tn the notice of the Postn^ster- 
general, and letters now reach Calcutta from Cutwa in 19J hours, 

158, At the Delhi Post-office, I discovered that letters for Sultanpoor Oude, from being 
put into the Boolundshuhur ba^, instead of the Cuwnpore bag, took five instead of three days 
to reach their destination. This erroneous practice had existed for many years, but is now 
discontinued. 

159. These and several dthifr irregularities widely came under ray observation, on a 
cursoiy inspection I made of several of the post-offices in Bengal and the North-western 
Provinces, have served to convince me that, while all the ordinary duties of a post-office 
may be well perfonitcd by a native clerk, the duty of supdfinteiidence and rcgulufion should 
be entrusted to a higher class ot officei's, untrammelled oy any other functions. The number , 
of officers which such sitperititehding officer would be able to control depends hot so much 
on the amount of corrcspondcii< e passing through each office, as upon the distance of one 
office from another, ft is of ilie highest importance that each post-office, principal and 
subordinate, should be visited as frequently as possible by any officer exercising a povi'cr of 
superintendence, in order that the persons in charge of them may feel an abiding sense of 
practical responsibility for the proper discharge of their duties, that irregularities may bfe 
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tmbay, and been 
in the 
North-western 
Provinces. 


Presidency, and tInU 
North-iyes^erVi Provinces. 



Ifll. Mfi RiddHl consiriers that it is ttbsolulety necefesaty to have postmasters'ot'larg^ Mr. Riddcirs ob- 
mtlitary stations* and that etiici<Mitai^d trustWorChy natives cfennot be omsined on h smaller jection noticed. 
saUify than is i.ow |^iven to Europeans. A posimnster at a'Oivii or niiHtary statioO, he 
obserres, is. not merely a receiver of lett<»rH, biit has to itiukc^ arrangvnienfs Ibr tiavelJetS/td 
superintend lines of nuineiis or ni^ilcart establishments, to answer reterenees, and to i'ondiibt' 
the duties of the Imlloek trains^ Hut, in fiet, there are runny stations in the North-western 
Prormces, both civrl and ihilitai^y, where, with the es^c^ptidii of those cohiicfcted Vith'the ' ; ' 

butln<ik train, and the mail cart and passtm^er vim establislUnents, thfese^ytyry dirties^re now ^ 

dfsclmrced by native clerks. If European poslmnaters sih? required along ihe line of the 
grand trunk ro!i<l to superiiiti iid these estiiblishiiieiUs, the leiiiiincration they receitd bn 
ttuit^ Recount sbfJiild be paid out of the,profits from the bviUeck train, and passenger 

caninge^j wliich mnpuut aunualjy to a considerable sum, but whicli have no necessary con 
nexioii iyjtl) ilie Po'^t-office, and nonp at all with the conveyance of the Ifrttcr mails. In fact, 
some the postmasters are uln-ady, reu;iuuerated, on this principle. The postmasters of 
AJlyghur alid Pemp-es receive a nioiitlily allowance, the former ol Hs, 42(}, and tlie latter of 
Ita, 2 OO, for superintending tJie mail c.irt and piisscngof van establifthments, in add tioii to 
their salui ies. . . ^, 

1 Util.. On mature COnsid/i-ratiim, I am of opinion that at every post-oflice then* should be Deputy postmasters, 
a resident and stationary beputy; postumsttir,' directly and independently responsible ibr 
the propel' conduct of its affairs; that the otlices should be grouped into convenient circles 
for the purpose lof inspectFon, and tfiat to each circle there should be appointed a postmaster, 
whose duty it should be to travel CDU^tantty from po^t-ollici* to post-office, and exercise a 
constant and vigilant supt‘r\oftion over the deputies, and their office and establislmient'i, 
submitting Weekly diaries ofliis proceedings for tbo information of the Postmaster-gener.il. 

‘v , - , ' ' '' ' 

l(i3. With the excel ‘ion of the principal stations along the grand trunk road born Cal¬ 
cutta to Lithofe, jpid im- Catcutia. and Bombay road, and those in the distant'Uiid isolated 
stations, of ,A^'salll‘Arrakan, tlie Tcna.sseriiu Provinces, and the Straits Settlements, tlfe 
])fescht rtist-olUce clerks, if tbongbt qualified, should Ik* placed in indepeudYUt, charge of 
their respective offices, under the designalion of deputy postmasters, with salaries varying 
accordiiig t^tbe annexed schedule,* s,ubject to no authority but that of the iiispectivig pp-t- 
nuisters of circles a^id tJie Postmaster-general of tho Pre.sidency. . v* 


ltJ4. The Lower Provinces should, for purposes of Post-ofbce inspection, be divided into Circkf. ol iaspec- 
tlie fbltowuig circles : tors. Lower Pro- 

ist,> Hurd wan: ,coiii|)rising the nost-ofHces of BarrackfK>iiB*, Serampore, tiboghiy, 

Ilurdwau, Beerbhocpu, Bankooia, Chota Nagpore, sHp;ftaribagh and ftlaiiblmom, with 
their subordinate offices. : 

2 nd: Patna: comprising the post-offices'of Sbergotty, Gya; Patna^ Dinapoiv, Tir^ 
hoot, Arrah, Chuprah, Mooteehary, Ncpaiil, and their subordinate offices. 

ard. Berhampore.: comprising the post-offices of Dum-Bum, Baraset, NTuddea^ 

Berhampore, Batileah, Pubna, Bogra, Jessore, FuiTeedpojre» Backergunj, and their sub- 
, Oi^inate <>ffiice|n 

" ' j4th. Bhaugulpore: comprising the postnoffices of Bhaugulpore, Mohghyr; Purneah, 

!R^lda,'Di 2 iagepore, Darjeeling, llungpore, Gowalparaj and their subordinate offices. 

6th. Dacca: comprising the pOst-offic^s of Dacca, Myraensing, Sylhet, Cachar, 
Chirapqonjee^Tipperah, Bhuliooab, Chittagong, and their subordinate offices. 

, , 1 .esiiit: <?uttack ; cbjujnrising the post-office^ of Diamond Ilarbour, Fort Gloster, Ked- 
V, , Contai, l^mlo^, Jellasorc, Balasore, Cuttack, Porec, .and tlieir subordinate 

oj^ces. 

7U1. Midnapore: comprising the post-offices of Midnaporc, Keerpoy, Chyebassa 
Suuib^ljio^, Baypore, Nagjiore, Kain|)tee, and their subordinate office. 

^his,>yppjd leave 14 post-offices t uuprovide lor, viz., Akyab, Kyook Phyoo, llainreo, , 

Sapdoway, TVIunneepo^^e,, Ggwhatty..^ Diprpoghur, Nowgong, l5eebBa,gu>'> Tantepoor^ Maul- 
in^ii^ iSiagappor, Penang, and Malacda. Th^e places are so distaiu and, with the exception 
seapor,ts, coinpar^t,iyely so udimpprtot, that it would be difficwlttq provide for their 
regular, inspection by ap officer , of interm^iate grade belween the deputy postmaster and 


hi , r , ^ ^«cpsr»gi:si>hs,23(S,to242^ f Besidts«iai^saJiordinsteoffices. 
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(^^•)» 1* P^tiwaBte^-geaerai, without incurring an expense more than commensurate with the ad Van* 

tages likely to result from such an arrangeuient. Most of the pjiaces,are accessible by 
steamers, and should be visited periodically by the Postmaster-general. 

is North-western Provinces the circles of inspettion might be divide as follows : 

jftv^nces^ Benares :♦ including the post-offices of Benares, Ghazeepoore, Goruckpore, 

Aziiiigurb, Jounpore, Allalmbud, Nagode, Mirzapore, and their subordinate offices. 

2 nd. Cawnpore ; including the post-offices of Cawiipore, Lucknow, Banda/*HumBer- 
pore, Jiiloun, Futtehgurb, Shajehanpore, Nyagoug, and their subordinate offices. 

3rd. Agra: including the post-offices of Agra, Mynpooree, Etawa, Muttri;^ HLodul, 
Jaypore, Gwalior, Allygurh, Siicpree, and their subordinate offices, 

4th. Meerut: including tlie post-offices of Meerut, Delhi, Bai'eiliy, Moradabad, 
Almorah, Seharunpore, Landour, Nynee Tal, their subordinate offices. 

5th. Umballa: including the post-offices of Umhalla, Simla, Subatlioo, Sirsa, Ladwa, 
Kossowdee, Kurnaul, Kalka, Hansi, Dugshaheo, Jullunder, Ferozepoor, Loodhiana, and 
their subordinate offices. 

6th. Saugor: including the post-offices of Saugor,«6ehore, Seonee, Nursingpore, 
JuUbulporc, Hosungabad, Jhansi, Baitool, and their subordinate offices. 

7th. Indore: including the ])ost-offices of Indore, Erinpoora, Kolah, Ajmere, Nee- 
much, Nusseerabnd, and their subordinate offices. 

8th. The Puiijaub. 


IVausfer of certain 16(5. It seems, however, that the post-offices of Indore, Erinpcfom, Kotah, and Neemuch 
M^ffices to might, with great advantage, be made over to the Bombay Presidency. There is a Bombay 

post-office at Mhow, only 14 miles from Indore, ivhich, under a similar arrangement, will be 
subject to the inspection of a Bombay postmaster, and tlie communications between Indore 
and Bombay arc much more frequent than those between Indore tiiid Agra. There is not 
much difi'crence between the distance and accessibility of Indore from citlier of those two 
places ; hut the duties of the Postmaster-general of the North-western Provinces have now, 
since tlie annexation of the Punjaub, and the establishment of the bullock train and pas¬ 
senger carriages, become far more arduous than those of the Postmaster-general of Bom¬ 
bay; and this obvious means towards equalising the two ougivt not to be neglected. The 
nearest principal post-office to Indore, on the Agra side, is Seepree, 2nfl miles off. 


167- Neeinnch, Kotah and Erinpoora, with their subordinate post-offices, might also he 
convenienily insyiected by the postmaster of one t»f‘ the northern divisions of Bombay; and 
this too would serve to relievo the Postn»aster-general of the North-western Provinces of a 
portion of his duty, and reduce the territorial limits of his authority within a more manage- 
ahle compass. Now that the post-offices in Scinde have been jdaced under tb^ Bombay 
Government, there could not be a more convenient noVlhern bouinJury ol' the Bombay postal 
jurisdiction than a line drawn from Sliikarporo in the direction of Nagpore, so as to include 
the four principal post-ofliccs and their subordinates, which I propose to transfer. 

168, If this arrangcnjeiit be approved, the ]»osf-offices of Ajmeer and Nusseerabad may 
bo inspected by the |iOstniaster ol the Agra division, and the services of the 8th inspecting 
postmaster made available to dirniniini the extent of some of the more important circles 1o 
the northward. 


inn. It would also, I Ihink, be advisable to transfer the post-offices of Nagpore and 
Kam])tec from Bengal to Bombay. They are nearer to, and far more accessible from, tlie 
latter than the former jdace ; and in fact the Postmaster-general of Bengal cannot visit 
them except by travelling up the great (nink road, and yiassing through several places 
under the postal jurisdiction of the North-western Provinces. Moreover, it is not desirable 
that the post on so important a line as that between Bombay and Mirzapore should pass 
through the district of a postmaster subordinate and responsible only to the Postmaster- 
general of Calcutta. Even with this addition, besides those above niertlHoued, the Bombay 
Postmuslci-general will have fewer Pobt-t>ffices under Hkn, and a far smaller exteny)f post 
road to manage, limn any other Postimister-general in India. 

firputy uostuiaPtei'h 170. At the principal stations along the grand trunk-road, viz., Shergotty, Benares, 
a® special stations. Allahabad, Cawnpore, Allygurh, Agra, Delhi, Umballa, Jullunder and Lahore, where there 

are mail cart and bullock train establishments to look after, it woulij not be advisable to 
reduce the salaries of the proseut j)oRtmasle» s, hut their designation should be changled to that 
of deputy postmaster, and thieir offices and proceedings should be subject to the same mspec- 
lion by the r ostinast^jfs of circles, as those of other deputy postmasters on lower salarie&, 
at less important stations. 

171. Gii the whole, 1 am satisfied that no advantage would arise from giving the collector or 
other locol authority a power of intericreiice with the affiiirs of any post-office included within a 
circle of inspection. At post^ffices not so included, I do not perceive that any change of exist¬ 
ing machinery is necessary. ' All th.it is required in respect to them is, that a closer had more 
methodical cciiitrol should be exercised over them by the Postmaster-general. The postmasters' 


CSoficctor not 

twrrlsf' iiiterftTvncc. 


This has been already done. 
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of circles sl^ld be appointed by Goveniinent on the nomination of the Postmaslei^g^eral. App. (C*)y No. % 
They shoold receive salaries varying f^oin Rn, lOO to Rs* 200 a month, with an allowance Pogtmasteis of 
Ss. 6 a day wIdle travelling ; and a further allowance depending upon the mte at which the circles, how ap- 
muils are carried throughout their several divisions. A remunerative rate of travelling allow- pointed, 
ance is recommended as the means of inducing the postmasters to visit all parts of their 
several circles as frequently as possible; and they should also, for the same purpose, have 
the privilege of travelling free of charge in all Government carriages or vessels within the 
limits of their authority. 

172. The deputy postmasters should be appointed and promotLMlbytheTostmaster-geneniJ. Deputy port^tex^ 
ip the majority of cases he would no doubt be guided by the recoromenduiiou of the inspecting 

postmaster, but it would probably not be foundmivement to give to the latter the power of no- 
minuting in all cases. A nomiiml list of dt puty postmasleis, with u staleinent of their salaries, 
service, and qualifications, should be kept m tiie Postmuster-generdrs office. Temporary 
arrangements for conducting tlie duties of a post-office during the occasional absence of a* 
deputy postmaster, from sickness or other cause, should be made by the inspecting post¬ 
master, subject to the ujiprovul of the Postmaster-general, 

173. It is not necessary that all communications between the deputy postmasters at Correspondciice of 
principal stations and the Postmaster-general should be made through the inspecting p<jst- 

master. On the contrary, it is very desirable that the inspecting postmaster should not be 
a channel of corres])ondence, and that he should receive no written communications from ^ 
deputy postmasters, except such as relate to the time of the an-ival and departure of mails. 

The Postmaster-general would continue to correspond direct with the deputy postmastei.s 
of principal stations ; and by tliern his instructions would be communicated, as at present, to 
those of subordinate stations. In like manner, the cash accounts of subordinate post-offices 
would continue to be incorporated, as they now are, in those of the principal ofiices to which 
they are severally attached. 

174. In the cash accounts of the Mofussil post-offices in the Lower Provinces the actual Accounts of Mofusail 
postage realised each day on paid letters, &c., despatched, and unpaid letters, 8 ic., received, 

IS entered in an abstract register, and brought to credit in tlie monthly cash account under 
appropriate heads, tlie difference between bearing postage due and realised being shown in 
a memorandum at the foot. The abstract register of tlie receipts of each month is sent us a 
voucher with the monthly cash account to the accountant to the Government of IJengal; 
but it is obvious that as a voucher the document is useless, Ixiing prepared without practical 
check or control by the very officer who prepares the accounts. There is no security whatever 
that in Mofussil offices the postage eilherion paid letters, &c. despatched, or on unpaid letters, 

&c., received, is fully^accounted for. In the former case u letter maybe suppressed or 
charged with bearing postage without much risk of discovery, and in the latter case the 
postage received from the addressee on delivery may be embezzled almost without -risk of 
discovery at all. There is no remedy*'for this so long as the system of money payments 
last. 

176. In tfie North-west Provinces the actual amount of postage realised on paid letters. &c., Nortli-wodt iVo- 
desputched, and due on unpaid letters, &c., received, is entered in the cash accoubt, and the 

amount of uncollected postage appears in the inefficient balance. A statement of postage Ciil- 
loeted during the mouth is iU)pended to the cash account, but as a voucher it is peileclly use¬ 
less. There is, in fact, no effectual check over the receipts of postage, either on paid or bearing 
letters. The manner of crediting the postage on unpaid letters in the monthly cash 
accounts ought to he uniform throughout India. There can be no doubt that the proper 
plan is to bring to credit only actual receipts, and shew the outslunding balance in a memo¬ 
randum ai the foot. 

17(;. In Bengal the accounts of the Mofus'^il post-offices are scut to the accountant to the To wlinm sal>inUtv 
(government of Bengal, who compares tlie entries with the vouchers, requires explanation Lower I’rovinoes. 
of discrepancies, and incorporates them in the general annual accounts of the Presidency. 

The Posimaster-general has ordinarily no access to thjse accounts, nor does he exercise axiy 
control whatever over the cash transactions of his subordinates, 'flie only return he receives 
is a nibnthly memorandum of receipts and disbursements from each post-office. 1 ’hcse arc 
entered in a general book, but no use is made of Ihnni except for rare un ! occasional 
reference, ikhen the Postmaster-geneml desires to know the extent of business performed 
at any given post-office. 

177. In the North-west Provinces a copy of the monthly cash account furnished by ^orih-wcst JVo- 
every*postmaster to the accountant is sent to the Postmaster-general, who comjiiles from vinces. 

them a general annual return of the receipts and disbursements, and submit it 10 Govern¬ 
ment with a report on the financial and general state and progress of the department. 

178. A plan for checking the accounts of post-offices in the Bengal Presidency was sub- lion. Mr. I'lliofs 
mitted to the Government of In<j||jia in 1836, and put in force for a short lime, but was plan for djtt king 
discontinued upon the ground that the expense of the establishment required to examine 

and compare the accounts of the several post-offices was greater than the amount ofia'Ciila- 
t tion like to be prevented. Mr. J. E. Llliot, the framer and advocate of the plan, atlirrittod 
that it would be too cumbrous to apply to a system of postal charges embracing the whole of 
India, as tlie number of accounts betweeh every two post-offices would be so greatly multi¬ 
plied as to render the cost of the plan disproportional to its advantages; and all other 
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officers of the department are unanimous in, considering it impracticable. Moreover, it ig 
obvious that no accounts of the kind can present an effectual check to the particular species 
of fraud supposed most extensively to prevail; viz,, the suppression of letters at the office of 
despatch, the overcharge of postage, or the practice of seeding paid letters as unpaid. All 
that Mr. Elliot’s system could effect, and that with infinite trouble and expense, was thet all 
postage once entered in the post-office registers should be duly accounted for. 

179. In England the accounts of postmasters are checked by the letter bills or ehelfans, 
whicli are all sent tO/the accountant-general at the London ( Jeneral Post-office, by whom 
each postmaster is debited with the amount of postage on all paid letters despatched, and all 
unpaid letters received, at his post-office. But although the number of accounts is grcatljf 
reduced by the system ol' forward offices, yct‘*'it requires a very large**^ establishment to work 
the system, and its object is after all only partially attained. The only practicable check 
ojp peculation in the Indian I^ost-office, is to make prepayment of postage ns far as possible 
cbinpulsory, and to require the use of stumps in all cases ol'prepayment, without exception. 

18U. Throughout the iutenor of the Presidency an almost universal preference is given to 
Europeans over natives in respect to the conveniences afforded for the delivery of letters. 
Many of the postmasters state j)lainly that such preference is shewn ; and others, though 
they deny the existence of any preference, admit that the Europeans send for their letters 
and receive them from the post-office before other letters go out for delivery. The rule of 
the department is, that no letters shall be delivered until all are registered, and these only 
through the deliveiy peons; but in practice Europeans can almost always obtain iheir letters 
immediately the packets arc opened, the clerk taking a nuiinorandmn un the buck of the 
chelIan, from which the register afterwards filled up. 'i'here is an order in Bengal requiiviig 
that all mails shall bo opened in the })iesence of the postmaster, I'his order is not and 
could not be always observed, as the jiostinaster is frequently al>Kciit fnun the station; but 
the practice to which the order gives countenance is, that the dawks when they arrive are 
taken to the postmaster’s house, however distant from the office, and there opened. If the 
hour is convenient, the other Europeans of the station assemble there for the purpose of 
receiving their letters and uewspapers, a memorandum of which is taken by the clerk at the 
time. When the process of opening the mails is finished, the clerk returns to the office with 
the remainder of the letters (including all those addressed to natives), registers the chelluns, 
and then sends out the letters for tlelivery. The postage due on unpaid letters takdi before 
n gistry and delivc-ry is demanded afterwards. At several places the pco|js who take out 
the letters after registry deliver those addressed to Europeans before they think of delivering 
native letters. " * 

181. Oil this subject the evidence of Radhanath Dutt, the head clerk of the Berhatiipore 
Post-office, may be quoted : ^ 

“ 021 What is the duly of the third writer?—The third writer attends at the office all 
night, and at other than ollice hours. He receives the mails that come in the night, opens 
tlicrn, and distributes the letters of the European residents whose peons are in attendance. 
He also deiq>atches the mails which have to be despatched during tlu* night. The Calcutta 
mail comes in at this time of the year about midnight, and in the dry weather about 8 or 
9 P.M.” 

“ 075. Does the third writer, who remains at the office at night, register the covers re¬ 
ceived from Calcutta and prepare them for delivery ?—No; he only takes out and registers 
the covers ftoin Calcutta for the European residents. The Europt*an letters from interme¬ 
diate stations Im makes a memorandum of, in the chellan inside each packet, because they 
^cannot h? entered in the register until all the native letters from Calcutta have been entered; 
and, moreover, if they were then to be registered, it would occasion great delay in their tiis- 
tributiun. The covers addressed to European residents, whose peons aie in attendance, are 
then di-tribiited, after which the writer puts by the remuinder of the mails until the morning. 
At 7 A.M., he delivers over the remainder of the English letters to the English delivery {icons, 
i.r to ary piivalc {’coiis who may be. sifiit to receive them. At 8 of 9 A.M., the first writer 
comes to the office, registers all tlie covers r(!ceived frofh Calcutta and the ihtermedinte 
stations, and makes the remainder of them over to the head peon. He makes over the 
native letters as he registers them to the head peon, who enters them in a Bengalee register 
and then passes them on tO the deliveiy peons. 

(176. What time elapses between the arrival of the first writer at the office and the de¬ 
parture of tlie peons with the Calcutta mitive letters for delivery ?—From one to two hours. 
The native delivery peons generally go out with the letters at about 10 a.m. 

** 677. Could nin the writer who attends at night comjdete the registry and prepare all the 
Ictleis for delivery early in the hiofning ?—No ; after opening the Calcutta mails, and taking 
out and registcrinij: and delivering the European letters, he requires rest. 

678. Rut he is not in atterfilance during the day ?--No; he comes at 8 or 9 p.m., and 
has nothing to do rill the arrival of the Calcutta mail. R’takes nearly three hoiirs to open 
the mails and distribute the English letters, and then he is at work' agtiin from 7 to 

the 


Note, _It appears, from Kr1W*a Posf-Office Diroctary,** that the- oecotintant^j^ftei^ara deparimeut of 

the London Gciieml Post-office consists of one accfiuntaiit-gGncral, a deputy, and 29 clerks. - , ' 
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the next day, in registering the remainder of the letter^, and other miscellaneous business. App* (C.), No. 1/ 
He is an otd man, and has been in the office about 1*2 or 13 years.” 

182. At Benares, there is one delivery daily in the city where the natives reside, but there Practice at Benares, 
are two or thribe deliverie.s daily in the European station at Secrole according to the time at 

which the mails arrive. And yet the number of native letters is nearly four times that of 
European letters. 

f' 

183. The postmasters in this act under the pressure of circumstances. The tedious ope- Heasonof this, 
ration of registering the Chilians, marking all the letters with the name of the despatching 

office, and entering them in detail in the peons* books, before any of them are delivered, 
causes a delay intolerable to Lnglishmen, who are impatient to receive their letters as soon 
after the arrival of the mail as possible. The rule, therefore, is soinetimes relaxed, and some¬ 
times altogether dispensed with in their favour; but the natives, who have more ])atience“ 
and are less disposed to make known their grievances, are subject to its strict operation. In 
post-offices where the rule is impartially carried out^ the complaints against the postmaster 
are loud and angry. 

It 

184. Tlie way to obviate the evil is not to subject the Europ<iarjs to the inconvenience and Mode of prevention, 
delay now imposed upon natives, but to get rid of the labfirious, expensive, and, 1 think, 
unnecessary process of taking any record of letters (except such as are registered on pay¬ 
ment of a fee) after the mails have been opened at the receiving office. 

185. On the arrival of a mail the packets should he opened, the contents compared with 
the chellans, an«l the chellans filed. The registered and forward letters should be set apart, 
and the rettrainder sorted into two divisions, one of paid and service, the other of unpaid. 

These again should be .sorted into as many subdivisions as there are iK-ats or peons, with an 
additional .suhdivi.sion for a window delivery. Each peon, before leaving the office, shoidd 
give an acknowledgment for the number of letters delivered to him, and for the postage due 
on those wdiich are unpaid, 'fhe window delivery should be open to all who signify to the 
postmaster their wish to receive their letters in that way, and the postage on unpaid h ttera 
should be paid in all cases before <lelivery. After deducting forward unpaid letters, the ag¬ 
gregate uitloiint of bearing postage due on the letters given to the peons, and delivered at 
the window, should agree with the total amount shown by the chellans. 

18(>. 'fhe system of '‘iitcring the address of every letter in the J>t^ons* books ought to ba Peons' books, 
discontinued. They should kcft[) no detailed reconl whatever, except of hitters registered 
on payment of a fee. It should he assumed as a principle of the department tiuit niiregis- 
tcrod letters are valueless excejit person to whom they are addressed, and that the 

peon to whom they are made over will eitlier deliver them or return them to the post- 
office. 


Process to be ob¬ 
served in preparing 
mails for delivery. 


187. If letters are not delivered, complaints will be made, and two or more complaints of 
letters undelivered at any particular post-office, or in any particular beat, would serve to 
direct suspicion aright. The security for llie safe deliviiry of letters would, in fact, be as 
complete as it now is, for it is allowed tiiat many persons cannot he got to write a receipt in 
the peons* book for letters deliveied to them ; and if a peon loses or makes away with a 
letter, he can either assert that the aifdre.ssee refused to sisin his name in fhe book or he can 
go a step further, and forge the signalure, a thing* not difficult to do where abbreviations 
and initials arc* mostly used. The only needful record of delivery is a memoiaiidum showing 
the gross number of stamped, or paid, and bearing letters delivered to each jieon, and the 
gross amount of postage due on the letter. 

188. On this subject 1 may rjuote the words of Dr. G. Paton, the f'ostmuster of Dr. Patou's opinion. 
Allyghur 

** It appears to me fliat by the practice at present in force in registering the addr(*sses of 
letters by the peons, tliere is scaicely any real acKantage, as the peons seldom or never exert 
themselves to execute the duty properly or s.ttisfactorily. The reason assigned is always the 
same, viz. ‘ Want of time,* and no postmaster can well gainsay them in this excuse. It is 
very seldom that a reference is ever made to their books to truce the fate of any particular 
letter, excepting in the case of forward letters. By discontinuing tlie uusatisfactory prac¬ 
tice^ there would be a saving of half the time now required in every office in making over 
letters to the peons for delivery, as it would only be necessary for the peons to acknowledge 
the^number of letters paid or bearing, and he responsible fi'r the postage thereDii. 'flic 
public niigbt complain of the Post-office not being able to satisfy them regarding tlie fate of 
particular letters, and heuce it would be desirable to have a system of special registiatioii 
on payment of a fee as in England.” 

189 . No attempts seem Jto have been made in either division of the Presidency towards* Town delivery, 
the organization^of a regular syslorn of delivery m large towns, 'flie number of delivery 

peons attached to each office does not bear any uniform proportion to tlie number of 

87, * G G 3 ictlers 
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App. (C.)» No. 1. letters they have to deliver, or to the diistanceB to which they have to carry thejii,* and in no 
— lustuncc that I have met with arc the beats of the peons Hnown to any one but fhemselves. 

In some towns the free delivery is carried to too g^reat a distance from the post-oinc'e, and in 
others the gendi*al convenience of tlie coin inanity requires that it should oe extended. In 
Bengal there are lU principal and o«3 subordinate otnces: and in the North-west Provinces 
two principal and 59 subordinate offices where there are no delivery peons.+ 

190. In the North-west Provinces all letters addressed to persons living beyond the limits 
# of the pQ|t-office delivery are sent to their de6tinatii>n by the district dawk, but in the Lower 

Provinces, in the Punjaiib, and in all native states where a British post-office has been 
established, such letters are either kept till called for, or sent out by a hired messenger; an 
extra charge being made eitlier at a fixed rate for each letter, or for the actual hire of the 
messenger. The same is necessarily the case with respect to all letters at post-offices where 
there is no delivery peon. Tlie number of persons who send regularly to the post-office for 
their letters is very small, and they are chiefly European indigo planters. The public, 
especially in large towns, complain of delayj in the delivery of their letters, and in some 
cases with reason. They are not allowed to receive their letters direct from the post-office, 
and the number of peons is not sufficient to distribute the letters within reasonable time. 
In Benares and Mirzapore, for I'xainple, the distribuiioA of the letters of one delivery 
occupies the whole day. I’he postmaster generally recommends the employment of 
additional peons, for the purpose of mrtigatiug the inconvenience, and in ekiuie instances, 
such as those above""quoted, it is no doubt proper to do ho; but«geiierally it would be found 
a more efficacious, and certainly a far less expensive plan, to invite the public to send to the 
post-office for their letters, and give every facility for their delivery there as soon after the 
opening of the mails as possible. The prepayment of postage will remove the most fertile 
source of delay in the delivery of letters, wlicther at the post-office or through the delivery 
peous, 

1^1. The 
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t —At Benares it takes from one to three hours to prepaid the maHs for delivery, and at Cawnpore 

from two and a half to four hours^ 
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, 191. The Beeure and punctual delivery of native letters is an object of the highest impor¬ 
tance, both to the convenience of ilie natives Iheinselves, and to the welfhre of the depart-' 
ment. It is beset with difficulties, arising partly from the expense attending the employ¬ 
ment of a large number of delivery peons, partly fiom the obscurity of tfddresaes in 

respect both to tlie name of tha parties addressed and the locality hi which they may 
be found, but also to the indolence of the delivery peons and to the apathy and carelessness 
of the parties themselves. The number of unclaimed letters which accumulate in the Post- 
itiasfer-generars office, amounting in Bengal to 22,7n« imd in the Noiih-weat Provinces to 
31,600 in the course of a year, affords sufficient evidence of the extent to which the evil 
prevails.* ^ 

192. So far as it lies within the power of Government to remove the evil, the means 
proper to be adopted for the purpose are— 

1. The publication at each post-office of daily lists of uticlalnied letters. 

2. The employment in uJl large towns of a sufficient number of delivery peons, with 
beats distinctly dehued. 

3. The universal employment of the district dawks for the conveyance of private 
letters and the improvement and extension of these dawks where they are already 
available for the purpose. 

193. The two last of these ineasuroi will involve additional expense, but not commen¬ 
surate with the benefits they are calculated to confer on the native public, or with the 
increase in postage receipts to which they are likely to give rise. In 1849-60 the district 
dawks in the North-west Provinces yielded a return in Government postage (over and above 
the extra or district postage) of Rs. 16,981, and this amount, which (it may be confidently 
assumed) is a clear gain to the Post-office, is yearly increasing. It is not, however, 
the employment of the district dawks, in their ])resent state, for the benefit of the public 
that (jpuses any expense, but their extension between places where no regular communication 
for purely official })urf)osefi has }jreviously existed or need necessarily exist. But on 
the subject of district dawks 1 have recorded a separate pa])er. 

194. The attention of the Postniaster-general should he constantly directed to the regula¬ 
tion of the delivery of native letters, especially in large towns,; and it should be made com¬ 
pulsory on all p(>8tmasters to prepare daily lists of unclaimed letters in the vernacular 
languagethe district, and hang tliem up for at least a fortniglit in a conspicuous purl of 
the ctfftce wiiere they might be seen by all persons coming to post or to rcceivt- letters. 
Where delivery peons cannot be employed by the post-ollice, the inhabitants should 
be Encouraged lo ma’ e their own arrangements ff)r the receipt of their letters from fhe 
post-office. 

195. In the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, there are 7,01miles of postal 
communication. Al(jiig 419 miles oUlhis the mails are carried in mail carts, 350 by liorses, 
4,y9-;j by foot-runners, 976 in boats, and 279 part of the year in boats and part by I'oot- 
runiiers. 

196. The only line on which mail carts are employed is the grnnd trunk road from 
Calcutta Benares. Between Calcutta to Burhee, u distance of 24miles, the .service is 
performed by contract. The contractor, Mr. T. J. Atkinson, engages with the Poslim^ssler- 
generai to cemvey all mails and expresses, without reference to weight, in carts of aiijjroved 
construction, on springs, drawn by one or more horses to be changed at stages, as nearly as 
practicable, six or seven miles apart. Between Calcutta and Piiltah miles), and again 
between Chitkund ami Miingulpore (71 miles), the contractor engages to carry the mails 
from the 1st October to the 31sl May in each year, at the rate of eight miles an hour at 
least; and from the Ist June to the .30th fc^eptember, at the ruffe of 6^ miles an hour at least. 
Between Pultali and Chitkund (36 miles), and between MmiLiulporo and Burhee (122 niilt^s), 
he engages to carry the mails from the 1st October lo the ;jlst May in eat h year, at seven 
mih s an hour at the least, and from 1st June to the 3nth ScpUiiiber at miles an hour at 
the least. If the road between Pultah and Chitkund be metalh d, he further engages to 
carry the mails thereon at tlie same rate as betwecif Calcutta and ihiltah. lilxpi'ess iijails are 
to be carried by the feontructor one mile an hour faster than unlinary mails, provided that 
only one ^express is sent in one day. The contractor further engages to curry with the 
ordimiiy mails a guard appointed by the Postmaster-general. Th(,* mails are to leave Burhee 
immediately on their arrival from the westward, and they are to leave Calcutta at the time 
fixed by the Postmaster-genenil. The contractor is liablti to a fine of Jh. 7, for every hour by 
which he exceeds the time allowed for the whole disfaticc; and one rupee for every hour iiy 
which he exceeds the time allowed for any intermediate stage; but the fines arc not lo be 
levied if the contractor can shew, to the satisfaction of the Postmaster-general, that the 
cause of delay is beyond his control, or if two mads follow each other after an interval of 
l^s than 12 hours, 

197. The terms on which the contractor engages to perform this service are as follows: 

13 rupees a niontl/per mile (payable montlily) wffiere the mail is curried at 8 and 6} miles 

an hour. 

12 i up*?t’s 

* The Benares postmaster states that, on an averse, 65 native letter^ or two per cent., ore returned by 
the peons every week as unclaimed, and sent to the Postmaster-general. 
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4pp. (C.), No. 1. 12 rupees a month per mile (payable ujpnthly) where the mail is carried ^t 7 and Oi milea 

an hour. , / , 

4 annas a mile additional for every express, payable only on condition that such express 
is carried at dfi^rate agre«d upon. * > 1 

The contmeror deposits rupees 3,<i00in Goverhitient promissory notes as seeurity Ibr tlie 
due performance of liis contract, nn«^{ in case he should oe desirous, during the continuance 
of it, permanently to increase the rate of speed on any part, of the Hue, tbe. Postmaster- 

g eneral engages to pay him at the rate of 8 annas for every half mile of additional spe^d jper 
our. TRe contract is for three years from the 1st May ISoO- j. ,. 

108. The carts are said by the contractor to be capable of carrying' from 2' to 4 matihds. 
On days on which the steamer mails arrive, the aggregate freight of the mails despatched by 
the mail cart is generally between 2 and 8 maunds. 

109. No fines have hitherto been levied upon the contractor. The average rate of speed 
accomplished in the dr\^ season, including stoppages, has been 7 miles, 7 furlongs and 
30 poles an hour from C'ahutta to Burhee, and 8 miles and \» ])o)es from Burhee to 
Calcutta; and in the rains, 6 miles, 6 furlongs, and 13 poles an hour from Calcutita to 
Burhee, and 5 miles. 8 furlongs, and 36 poles in the opposite direction. 

Burhee to Benarei. 200. Between Burhee and Benares (a distance of 173 milps), the mails are also conveyed 
by contract. There are two contracts: one commisiim- the road bc’twoen Burhee and 
Snergotty (44 miles), mid the other the road between Shergolty and Benares (129 miles). 
These contracts are held by natives under the postmaster of Snergotty. Each contractor 
agrees to ket-p three serviceable horses at each stage of 6 miles (except at the stages at 
either end of the line and on the banks Qf the river Sone, where only two are kept), and to 
supply niail carts and harness, and keep them in serviceable ro))air. For each horse the 
contractor receives from Government a fixed allowance of Jf.s. 20 a month. The cqii- 
tractors engage to carry the mails at the rate of 8 miles an hour from the 1st November to 
the 30ih May, and 7 miles an hour for the rc.si of the year, k'or every half mile o^addi- 
tionai speed per hour above the contract rates, on the average of the month, they receive a 
premium of one rupee for each horse; and for every half mile per Iroiir by which the speed 
falls short of Die contract rate they are fined in like proportion. Tlidre are no overseers am 
this line of road, but 12 guards are entertained at Jis. 7 a month each, to travel with 
the mails. I'he contractors agree to carry expresses at a rate of speed somewhat filster than 
the ordinary mails, and if there be more than one express in 24 hours, they are remunerated 
by an additional payment of three annas a mile. The average rate of speed, including 
stoppages accomplished on this line, has been* in the di-y season, .7 miJe^ 6 furlongs, and 
9 poles troni Burhee to Benares, and 7 miles, 7 furlongs, and 3 poles from Bcmircll to 
Burhee; and in the rains 5 miles, 4 furlongs and 14 poles, an hour from Burhee to Benares, 
and 5 mites, 5 furlongs, and 10 poles in the opposite direction. 


8uu)lm]pt>re to 
Nagpore. 


Uaipore to Nagpore. 


201 . The only line of road in the Lower Provinces along which the mails are carried by 
horsrs is from Sumbulpore to Nagpore in the Bombay road, a distance of 330 miles. I'he 
mails arc carried by contract along the whole of this distance. 

202 . Between Nagpore and Raipoor (182 miles) the contract is in the hands ,of Jumna 
Dqfs. He engages to convey Die ordinary and overland auails of luiliinited weight by 
hoi'SGs, camels, or carriages drawn by horses (though horses .only are used), at 6^ mdes an 
Imur from the 15th October to Die 15th Jui^, and at 4J miles an hour during the remainder 
of the year. If Die contractor fails to carry the mails at this rate oi' speed he is subject to 
the following scale of fines— 

a delay of 1 hour 2 rupees 

f t9 ^ >9 ^ if 

a if ^ 99 ^8 „ 

99 ^ 99 99 

99 99 S » 20 ,, 

99 ® ” 

A.nd if there be a delay of more than six hours fbr six stflcfee^sive days the contract may be 
forfeited. The contractor also engages to forward expresses not exceeding ten seers m 
weight at seven miles an hour ito the dry season, and five in the rains, on failure df Which he 
is subjected to a deduction of fWie half the extra remuneration allowed for ex'presscs!^ 


203. For this service the Postmaster-general engages to pay the contractor jRs. 1,500 a 

month, and three annas ,a mile for every express, subject to deduction as a|>ove^ No 

rewards are allowed for ii^crease of speed. . 

The coptract^^r engages to c^rry no letters or parcels except those despatched by Die Bost- 
D65ce, under a penalty of Bs. 1,000, 

The contractor deposits JUri,000 in Government promissory notes as scot44^ Tor Die 
fulfilment of the contract, and engages to pay the wages of his establishmeht mohtWy, in 
lefault of which Die Postmaster-general may pay them, deducting'^thc appunt froih^^Uie 
contract allowance. The last contract, of which 1 have cognizance, was for one ypflf from 
;het^lst April i850, revocable at the pleasure of the Postmaster-general. 

204. The average rate at which the mails are carried on this road is seven ifitles and 

)6 poles an hour in thfe dry season, and 4 miles, 7 furlongs^ and 8 poles in the rains. The 

weight 
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weight of the mails on ordinary days varies from 0 to 12 lbs., but on Overland days each 
.horse's load weighs on an average 32 lbs., besides the rider. 

206. The same contractor also engages to convey the banghy parcels on eimilar conditions, 
in consideration of a monthly payment of Rs* 160, subject to deduction for delay. 

206. Between Raipore and Suinbulpore (168 miles) the contract for carrying mails» 
bangliies, and expresses is in the hands of Mr. L. Babinglon, the postmaster of SunAulpore. 
The terms and conditions of this contract are precisely similar to those of the otlier, except 
that Mr. Babington receives Ra, 2,010 a month for carrying the mails, instead of Rs. 1,600, 
and has to deposit jR.v. 8,000 in Government promissory notes instead of Rs, 1,000. Tlie 
remuneration for expresses and banghies is the same in both cases. 

207. The average rate at which the mails are carried between Raipore and Sumbulpore is 
6 miles, 4 furlongs,^and 81 poles an hour in the dry season, and 4 miles, 3 furlongs, and 
4 poles in the rams. 

208. On no other lines in the Lower Provinces are the mails carried otherwise than by foot 
runners or boats. And on all the lines of road where the mails are carried by foot runners 
or in boats, the persons employed are Government servants, and the mails are noi carried by 
contract. 

209. Appended is a statement shewiilg the average rate at which the mails are conveyed 
along each line of road, so far as any record of the same exists.* The higliest rate 
maintained by foot runners is on the road between Midnapore and Kamerara, viz., 6 miles, 
3 furlongs, and 20 poles in the dry season, and 6 miles and 39 poles in the raiim. When the 
mails are carried in boats no average rate of any practical value can be struck; and as the 
calculation in every iiistanee includes stoppages, it is impossible to institute any comparison 
between the results shewn on Ihe several lines of load witliout taking into consideration the 
special obstacles which operate to retard the mails in each instance. 

210. ^Great attention has been j)aid to the imiiroveinent of the means of conveyance and 
the rate of travelling on the grand trunk road ; and the mails are now sometimes conveyed 
in the dry season from Benares to Calcutta in 53 hours, which is at ilie rate of 7 miles, 
3 furlongs, and 26 poles an hour, including the stoppages occasioned by the unavoidable 
detention of the mails at the intermediate post-offices, and by crossing the river.s Ganges, 
Sone, Burakiir, and Bhagirutty, and others of smaller size, which yet remain unbridged. 
This is undoubtedly a very great improvement on anything that has l>eeri accomplished or 
attempted on this road in former years. 

211. There has noi yet been sufficient experience of the relative advantages of the two 
systems to justify a decided opinion as to whether, on the wliole, u contract such as that 
under which Mr. Atkinson conveys the mails from Calcutta to Bu*liee, or whether a modified 
contract such as those superintended by the posimaster of Shergotty, is best calcidated for 
the speedy and regular despatch of the mails. There is not iinicli difference in point of 
expense, if the salary of the postmaster of Sliergolly (who would not be employed but for 
the necessity of superintending the mail eart.^) be taken into account; and the difference in 

S oiiit of speed may be attributed to the hilly character of the country between Burhee and 
lungulpore, and to the difficulty of keeping the road between Pultali and Chitkund in a 
good state of repair, owing to the want of proper material for meiailing it. I would recom¬ 
mend, however, that on the expiry of Mr. Atkinson’s contract in 1863, provision may be 
made for ensuring the employment of serviceable horses, not only in respect to strength and 
size, but free from any vicious habits by which tlic rran.^iit of the mails is impeded, 

212. The mail carts in u.«c in this lino do not appear to me to be so well adapted for the 
service as those in the North-west rrovincos,*t' w hich are luadc under the superintendence of 
Dr. Patou, the postmaster of Allyghur, and of which a sketch is appended, nor arc they 
capable of carrying so great a weight of mail bags without affecting the speed of the horse. 

I would suggest that in future the mail carts in the Lower Provinces be built after this model. 

/218. It seems very doiij^tful whelber any good is gained by employing guards on mail 
<:arts. They are of no use either to protect the mails or to check the time. Jn the first 
plape, the contractor always sends a servant of his own with the cart; and this man would 
be as efficient a guard of the mails as a Government servant, if the contractor were held 
Responsible for their safety. Where there is a guard the cuntfactor is relieved of all respon¬ 
sibility for the safety of the mails, and the guard afibrds them no real prolection. 

214. The postmaster of Shergotiy informed me that he cannot get the guards to report 
delays; and indeed it is not to be expected that the reports of persons of that description 
would afford a more trustworthy check on the rate of travelling than the i*eturn, entered in 
the telegraph, of the time at which the mail carts arrive at and leave each post-office along 
the road. Where the mails are carried on hoiseback or by runners no guards are employed, 
though in either of those cases the niail< are more liable to be robbed than wdieii they are 
carried in a mail cart. The guards only add unijeccssarily to the weight which llie mail 
carts have to carry, and I would recommend tliat they be no longer eniploved. 

^ ‘ 215. Ori 
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21 r». On the Bombay road the mails are carried between Midnapore and Sumbulpore by 
foot riauierB, at a rate of s[>eed on an average nearly equal lo, and in the rainy season 
greater than that ut which they {ire carried on horses between Sumbidpore and JNagpore, 
though in the latter case the cost is more than double what it .is in the former. 

216. The ordinary weight of the mails on this road does not exceed 13 lbs., being less 
than the load of a single runner, but in three or four days in each month the overland 
covers increase the weight to two maunds (160 lbs.), or two inaunds nnd % half (200 Tbs.), 
and to meet (his occasional demand it is necessaiy (especially wliere horses are used) to 
maintain as large, or nearly as large, an establishment as if the same weight had to be 
carried daily. The importance of this line is considerably less than it was before the estab¬ 
lishment of a monthly steamer between Calcutta and Suez, though still sufficient to justify 
a large outlay for a comparatively small inorease of speed. If, however, a bi-monthly 
steam communication should be hereafter opened direct tVoni Calcutta xo Suez, it may be a 
question whether the establishment on the Bombay road ought not to be reduced to a single 
line of runners. 

217. No effectual means appear to have been taken for improving the rate of speed at 
which the mails are carried in the Lower Provinces, except along the two main lines to 
Benares and Na^pore. The communications of the Postmaster-general with the local post¬ 
masters on this subject appear to have been confined to general reproof and exhortation, 
and the bad state of the roads seems to have been iKtcepted in every instance, and urged 
upon the Government as a sufficient reason why a better rate of speed could not be accom¬ 
plished. No measures for improving the rate of speed appear to have been adopted by the 
local postmasters, eNcept that of fining the runners along a whole line of road without 
reference to the particular spot at which the delay occurs. 

218. Appended to this paper will be found a table shoeing the greatest and least time 
occupied in transit by the upward and downward mail along the Dacca and Chittagong 
roads during the months of January and February, from 1R46 to 1850.* It will be seen 
that during those most favourable months in the year, when the badness of the rosKls loffers 
no serious obstacle to the progress of a foot-runner, tlie time varies as much as 42^ hours 
in 342 miles, and that the rate of travelling towards Calcutta, wdien the mails are light, is 
very frequently less favourable than the rate of travelling from Calcutta, when the mails are 
always heavy, and frequently overloaded. 

219. The real cause of the irregularity and tardiness of the mails is that neither the 
runners nor the overseers (where they are employed) are subject to any control, and that 
the system of fining and rewarding them according to the rate at which the mails, are carried 
has been allow'ed to fall into entire disuse. L have not been able to ascertain a single 
inslitnce in which rewards to overseers or runners have been granted or even applied for; 
and the general impression seems to be, that though there is an order fixing the standard 
rate of travelling at five miles an hour, no improvement will lead to additional remuneration. 

220. The postmaster of Jessore stated to me that he considered ** the chief cause of the 
delay in the duwks to be the circumstance that the hurkartis do not reside at the chokeys, 
but in the nearest bazar, which may he a mile or two ofi', or even more. It frequently hap¬ 
pens tlnit wlien the dawk arrives at a chokey the hiirkanis are not in attendance; and then 
eitlier the tired hiirkarns must carry on the dawk, or, as is more generally tlie case, tlie 
dawk is delayed till the hurkarus return to the chokey.” 

221. In addition to this cause, it not unirequently happens that the fixed numlier of 

runners is not ke^pt u)), and that weak and infirm persons at*e entertained upon lower wages 
than un able-bodied runner would require, though the full pay of an efficient establishment 
is drawn by the ])6rson6 by whom tlie runners are paid. These causes are sufficient to 
accM)unt in a grpui measuro for the slow rate at which the mails are carried throughout .the 
greater part of the Lower Provines; and tiiey will always exist, unless the overseers are 
held practically responsible for the speed of the mails, and unless postmasters are obliged 
constantly to travel along the several lines of road. ^ • 

222. The only means now used of checking the time of travelling in the Lower Pravinoes 
is by the telegraphs which accompany the mails to and from (he Calcutta General Post- 
office along (he direct lines of roarl. No reckoning is taken of the rate of travel ling on 
branch or cross roads, or of the time occupied in the transit of mails from one Molussil 
Post-office to another, except on (emporary and special occasions, when a complaint is raaile 
of unusual delay in any particular dii i ction, and tnen the local postmasters are directed to 
keep up local tclegrrphs l^etween two given points for a short time, and send them to the 
Pos tinaslcr-ge ^ icral .t 

223. Each j)ostmuster ought to keep a daily register of the time occupied in the transit 
of the mails on every road within Ins jurisdiction, and he should submit a.monthly average 
statement of the same for the information of the Postmaster-general, together%vith a bill of 
rewards jjdiyable to tlie overseers and runners. Unless it shoiiid be thought expedient again 

to 


KneJotturs (1 )• 

' t Th« iolegriwh is c^wleusly unfitted for shewing the time at whteh a maiMsaves any given steiknr^ as 
the entry must oe iimile and the telegraph deposited in the mail-bag some miuutM before the mail . 
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to introduce into thi« Presidency the system of contrncting for the conveyance of the mails 
by toot runners for comparatively short distances, which has been found to answer at 
Bombay, but which was abandoned in this Presidency 10 yeai's ago at Captain Taylor’s 
recommendation, on account of the expensb attending it; there should bean overseer to 
every 30 or 40 miles of road, whose pay should cliiefly depend upon the rate on which the 
mails are conveyed, due allowance* b;,*ing made lor rivers and other local impediiuents. On 
most of the rqads in this Presidoncy overseers are already a|)poiuU‘.d, though not properly 
controlled. Bach overseer sliould teep a daily register of the rate of tra,vclling in each 
chokey, and forward the same monthly for the inibnuation of the postmaster, by whom it 
should be compared with other returns, and incorporated in the general monthly time 
statement to be submitted to the Postmaster-general. 

224. In the No^h-west Provinces (inclusive of the Punjab) there are 11,411 miles of post 
rdad. On 1067 J miles the mails are carried in carts or carriages, and on 10,343i miles by 
foot runners. The lines of road cm which the mail is carried by mail carts are noted in the 
margin.* Bxcept on the road from Meerut to Umballa, from Delhi to Meerut, and from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow, where the mails are conveyed by contract, the mail cart establish¬ 
ments are managed by superiuteudents who receive a fixed salary for this special service, 
and some of them are also further remunerated by a mileage for increased speed. 

225. The stages along these lines of roads vary from five to six miles, and at every stage 
there are three horses which are hired at the rate of Hs, 10 a month each, and un additional 
remuneration of one rupee for each horse for every half mile of speed above eight miles un 
hour up to 11 miles. The syces are paid and the harness provided by the persons who 
8Uf)ply the horses, and one ni|)ee a month is deducted iVom the hire of each horse for the 
pay of the drivers who are also remunerated by a minimum monthly salaiy of Hs, 7, 
increased by eight annas for every additional half mile of speed up to 11 miles. There is an 
overseer to every 40 or 60 miles of road, whose pay is Rs, 30 a month, and a head overseer 
for every 100 or 120 miles, whose pay is Rh* 50 a month; but this cxpen.se is met partly 
from the receipts of the bullock tiuin, which is under the same managetpent. 

226. The superintendents of the muil curls are remunerated, as already mentioned, by a 
separate salary, and in some instances by a further allowance dependiiigon the rate of speed 
at which the mails are conveyed. Wherfs postmasters are also siiperintendcnfs of mail-cart 
eslabiishments, the salaries of the two offices aie distinct. 

227. Between Meemt and Umballa (132 miles) the contractor agrees to convoy the mails, 
(provided they do not exceed two rnaunds in weight, and are not sent ofiener than once in 
every 24 hours) in 15 iiour.s during the dry season, viz. from 15th October to the 15th June, 
exdfusive of ten Minutes’ detention at each of the intermediate post-offices. For this 
service he receives Rs, 2,000 a- month, subject to a fine of Rs, 60 for every half-hour’s 
detention beyond the 16 lioum. In the rains four hours is allowed for detention. 

The contractor engages to carry all expresses on horseback without additional charge, and 
to l>e responsible for the safety of all ]>ackets entrusted to him. And he also binds himself 
not to carry any private passengers or parcels under a penalty of 50. 

228. Between Delhi and Meerut (14 miles) the mails and parcels arc conveyed by 
contract in a palanquin carriage, the contractor receiving a monthly payment of Rs. 00 a 
month. He receives also the proceeds arising from tlio fare oi’ passeimers travelling in the 
same conveyance, subject to a deduction of 10 per cent., which is carried to the credit of the 
dawk bungalow fund. 

* 229. Between Cawnpore and Lucknow (53 miles) there is a similar contract, the mails 
bein«: carried to and fro in the palanquin carriages twice iu evt ry 24 hours, in consideration 
of a fixed payment of Rs* 188 a month, and the proceeds from the fare of passengers, less 
a deduction of 10 per cent, payable to the dawk bungalow fund. 

280. It is very difficult to form an accurate estimate of the expense of conveying the mails 
in the North-west Proviuces’f on linos where mail carts or carriages are used for the purpose, 
and where the Post-office also undertakes the conveyance of passenu'crs in carriages and on 
trucks. On the grand trunk line from Benares to Delhi, and on the branch roads to .Vgra 
and ^Meerut, carriages and trucks are provided by Goveriim‘.mt tor the conveyance of 
travellers, and at every stage two horses are entertained for the same purpose in addition to 
those kept up for the mail carts. The expense of those two horses are debited to the 
passenger establishment, but they are also available fin* the conveyance of the mails, and the 
mail cart horses are also available for the conveyance of passengei-s. The passenger horses 



• Mail Caiits. 

MOk. 

Miles, 

Benares to Allahabad - 

721 

JuUunder to Dihore 

- 94 

Allahabad to Cawnpore 

- 125'' 

Allygurh to Agra - 

- 62 

Cawnpore to Allyguib 

- 182 

Bbowghong to Am 
Cawnpore to Lucknow 

- 80 

Allygurh to Delhie 

- 80 

- 58 

Khooija to Meerut 

Meerut to Umballa 

Umballa to JuUunder - 

1 1 1 

i-» *-• 

Dellii to Meerut - 

- 44 

1,0671 


. Eauept between Meerut and Lahore, a distance of 889 xnUee, the roads on which the mail is convoyed in 
carts and camoMS are metalled, 
t Encloeure (Cr.) 

87 . 
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vinces. 


Grand trunk road 
ami its branchvR. 


Meerut lo IJmliAlla. 


JJollii to Meerut. 


Cawji)>ore to 
Lucknow. 


Expense <»1' con¬ 
veyance. 


H U 2 
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System works well. 


Agra (o liidor 


State of rouds 
tlirougliout th(' 
P reside iioy. 


Speed of greater 
iinportHiiei: tlum 
punctuality. 


Ilegiilurity of des¬ 
patch will be pro- 
inotetl by tJie 
appointment of 
insj)ev(iiig post¬ 
masters. 


Post-office establish¬ 
ment. 

Jiortli-west Pro- 
Tinccs. 
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jire almost always put in rcqiiieiticvn for the conveyance of exprepises. On < these llrtes 
of road the bitng;iiy parcels are all conveyed either in the mail carts or the passenger 
carriages. 'File whole of the banghy postaije is credited in account under tbe head of 
bangby, but the whole expense of carrying the parcels is included in that of conveying tlie 
mads and passengers. 

231, The syj'tem works well, and jjives great satisfaction to the public. I am not aware 
that, under existing circnnistancos, it is susceptible* of any malcrial improvement. But 
it should be borne in mind, in estimatin'i the relative expense of carrying the mails in 
Benual and the Nordi west Provinces, that in the latter tbe carriage of passengers not only 
affords the Post-office a considerable ])rofit, but enables it to carry the mails and parcels 
more expeditiously and at a cheajjer rate than it could otherwise do. 

2:J2. A proposition has been recently made to the Government by the .postmaster-general 
of the North-west Provinces to estnblish a carriage dawk between Agra and Indore to 
connect the mail cart and horse dawk line from Bombay to Iiuhire with the mail cart 
dawk in tbe Doab, and expedite the bi'iuonthly Overland mail to and from all the 
stations in the Upper Province'*. 'I’lie state of flic road, which is neither metalled nor 
bridgeil, is the only obstacle to the proposed arrangcmciit, by which a very considerable 
increase of speed wonhi be attained on this important line, and the expense of which would, 
in the Postmaster-generars opinion, be in a great measure defrayed by the cariiage of 
passengers. 

233. It is hardly necessary for me to observe that llie state of the roads throughout the* 
Presidency, and I may almost add the absence of them in most parts of Bengal, would 
prevent the adoption of speedier means of transit, even where it could be done without 
additional expense, or where the extent of correspondence might justify an increased outlay 
for the purpose, 'riu* same cause, especially in the rainy season, and where unbridged 
rivers and nullahs have to be crossed, causes considerable delay in the transit of the foot 
posts, and afiords a pretext for much more, than is really owing to other causes. The funds 
now appropriated to the formation and maintenance of roads in the several districts, and 
uirticularly in thoftc of the Lower Provinces, are altogether insufficient for the purpose; and 
it is to he fearp(i that, as now administered, tliey are not alw'ays expended judiciously or with 
a proper regard to permanence and general utility, j^lt has, however, been no ]>ait of niy 
duty to inquire particularly info this subject. However neces-^ary good roads may be to 
peiiectian in Post-office arrangements, they are of far greater importance as affecting the 
transit of goods and passengers from one part of the country to another. 

234. In the present state of postal communication in India, speed must be regarded as a 
far more important object than punctuality. There is undoubtedly a point beyond which it 
i.s not desirable to urge the ^trength either of man or beast, but this point bus not been 
reached in any part of this Presidency, except on some sections of the grand trunk road 
in the North-west Provinces; and any attempt to regulate the transit of tlie mails at a more 
moderate pace would certainly lead to delay, without any assurance of greater punctuality. 
Tlu! attainment of punctuality is rendered extremely difficult both by the want of proper 
means and appliances for regulating the time at the different stations along a^iven line of 
road, and by the habitual incapacity of natives to appreciate the value of time and'the use 
of marking it with accuracy. If a native coachman or runner be directed to accomplish a 
given distance as quickly as possible, be perfectly understands the order, though he may 
disobey it; but if he be told to moderate his pace so as to arrive at the end of his journey 
at a precise given time, tlie order is quite unintelligible to and its probable effect will be 
to make him delay on tbe road, and assign tbe order as an excuse. Exactness is a quality 
characteristic of a much higher stage of civilization than the natives of India in general have 
yet arrived at. The object of the Post-office should be first to attain, and afterwards 
to inuinlain the Inghost rate of speed of which the means of transit on each line of road are 
capable. To prescribe a lower rate of speed in the hope of securing regularity, would, in my 
opinion, be a mistake. 

23f>. As regards regularity in the despatch of mails from terminal stations, and prompt¬ 
ness in iurw'aidiDg them Iroin intermediate ones, points ofvgreat importance in the economy 
of the department which are now hut imperfectly attended to, as well ^s in the rate of 
travelling, great impiovement may be expected fiom the appointment of inspecting po.st- 
masters as proposed above in the 151)th paragraph of this memorandum, ahd in Bengal from 
the more frequent local visitation of the Postmaster-general, 

23G. Two statements* are appended showing the office establishments now' maintained 
at every post-office in the two divisions of the Presidency. The establishments ui“fife North¬ 
west Provinces and the Punjab consist of the following officers : 

Monthly Sali^ry* 

4,835 - - 
7 , 003 . - - 
1,898 - - 

Total - - - Jis.j 13,786 -• i-r , 

■ • -.;;Tiie 


56 Postmasters - ^ - 
269 Post-office Writers - 
147 iVloonshees and Mutsuddies 


EDcloBures (K.) and (M.) 
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The sakrifrB of the PostmasterB are according to the following grades: 

[Monthly Salary. 


245 
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1 Postmaster, 

at 

Rs. 350 

. 




R. 

360 

a. p. 

1 ditto, 

at 

f9 

250 

- 

• 


— 

260 

- 

2 ditto. 

at 

99 

200 

- 

- 

* 

• 

400 

, » 

1 ditto. 

at 

99 

175 

- 

- 



175 

mm <W 

5 ditto, 

at 

99 

150 

- 

- 

* 

- 

750 


10 ditto, 

at 

t9 

100 

- 

- 

- 

” 

1,000 

"" 

2 ditto. 

at 

99 

80 

- 

- 

* 

” 

160 

■“ — 

2 dittp, 

at 

99 

70 

- ' 

• 

- 


140 

"" “ 

1 ditto. 

at 

>» 

00 

- 

• 


" 

60 


31 ditto, 

at 

99 

50 


” 

• 

* 

1,560 


56 




Total 

- - 

- 

JRs* 

4,835 

- - 


The Post-office Writers are tlius remunerated : 


1 Writer, at 80 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

" 

2 ditto, 

at 

99 

75 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

* 

" 

4 ditto, 

at 

99 

00 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 



1 ditto. 

at 

99 

55 

- 

- 

“ 


* 


0 ditto, 

at 

99 

50 

- 

- 

- 




6 ditto, 

at 

99 

45 

- 

- 

• 

• 

■* 


20 ditto, 

at 

99 

40 

- 

- 

- 

• 



1 ditto, 

at 

>9 

38 

- 

- 


— 



12 ditto, 

at 

*9 

35 


- 

" 

" 


" 

1 ditto. 

at 

99 

.33 

- 

- 

• 


** 


66 ditto. 

at 

79 

30 

- 

• 

“ 


* 


1 ditto, 

at 

99 

27 

- - 

- 


" 

* 


29 ditto, 

at 

99 

26 

- 

• 

* 




50 ditto, 

at 

*9 

20 

- 

* 



* 


2 ditto, 

at 

99 

17 

- 

- 

“ 

- 



1 ditto, 

?.t 

99 

16 


- 

• 

— 

* 


61 ditto, 

at 

99 

15 

- 

- 

“ 

• 



2 ditto, 

at 

99 

12 

- 


- 

•* 



3 ditto, 

at 

>♦ 

10 

- 

- 


“ 

• 


2 ditto, 

at 

99 

8 


* 

• 

• 

" 


269 



1 



Total 

- - 

- 



80 

160 

240 

66 

SOU 

270 

800 

38 

420 

83 

1,050 

27 

726 

1,180 

34 

10 

915 

24 

30 

16 


7,003 - - 


And the Moonshees and Mutsuddies as follows : 


IS Moonsliees and 
8 ditto, 

5 ditto, 

43 ditto, 

4 ditto, 

36 ditto, 

1 ditto, 

1.9 ditto, 

.2 ditto, 

. 24 ditto, 

I diito, 
i I ditto, 

147 


at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 


ife. 25 
„ 20 
,, 17 
„ 16 
12 
10 
9 


ff 

9f 

» 

99 

9» 

99 


8 

7. 8. 
7 
6 
6 


*rOTAL - - 


JR.?. 


826 

160 

85 

645 


360 - - 

9 - - 
72 - - 

16 - - 
168 - - 
6 - - 
5 - - 


1,898 


*.37 There are aUo^ther, according to the returns furnished by the Postnmster-general, 
10 ; isSffices in theSforth-west Provinces and Punjab, of which one (Morad Munzil) has 
.lince^been'ubolislied, and 17 it has been proposed to ti-ansfcr to Bonibnj. To those 1. 
there are now attached 3 postmasters at an aggregate monthly cost ol if*. 2.^0, and 
a cleA^ at Its. 734; and at the remaining 179 post-ofliceB there are emnloyed 53 post- 
J1 ueiKS ax rn»t of 4.685, and 385 writers and moousliees at a total 

jimsters at a o y amount of the monthly salaries of the clerU at 

the heau oi^se y available resources 111 the >ortli-west Provinces 

(»S°. of .ii«~ ” .“’T' 

Sail St"pLste,.ger van, and bnilock train establishments) are iheielo.e as follows: 

__ « Postniasteri>" 
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Postmasters’ salaries - 

Salaries of Head Clerks - • - - - ^ - - 

Ditto of Subordinate Clerks - 

Fixed allowance sanctioned by Government to be expended in imO 
proving the Post-office at the discretion of the Postmaster-general -/ 


4i^: p. 

4,585 - 

4^431 - - 

3,736 - - 

300 - - 


Total - 


- Rs. 


18,052 - - 


Pjopo.'-ti’ rstjiMisli- 
IQDlt. 


238. This sum, it appears to me, may be disposed of most advantageously for the depart¬ 
ment in the following manner : 

JRm. a, p. I Rs. a, p. 

4 Inspecting Postmasters at Ms, 400 (including travelling 

and mileage) -------- 1,600 - - 

4 ditto, at Ms- 350 (ditto ditto). 1,400 - - 


6 Deputy Postmasters at Ms, 160 (Agra, Benares, Cuwnpore, 
Delhi, Meerut and Lahore) - - - - - 

B ditto, at 100 - . 


900 - - 

800 - - 


3,000 - - 


(Allahabad, Futtchgurh, Lucknow, Mirxapore, Simlah, 
Umballa, Wuzecrabud and Forozepore.) 

B ditto, at Ms, 75 - -- -- -- - 

(Allygurh, Bareilly, Landour, Loodhiana, Muttra, 
]Vlynj)ooree, Jiillundcr and Peshawur.) 

12 ditto, at 50 - -- -- -- - 

(Ghazeeporc, Gwalior, Jubbulpore, Kussowlee, Morad- 
abad,Sehariinporc, 8hahjehunpore,SSaugcr, Hoshyar- 
pore, Uinritsir, Mooltan and Rawul Pindee.) 

15 ditto, at M<, 40 - -- -- -- - 

(Futtehpoor, Ajmcre, liatrus, Almora, Banda, Culpee, 
Bhewauiiy, Eta wall, Goruckpoor, Jyepoor, J ounpoor, 
Kurnaui, l^lusseerabad, Nyneetal, and Azimgurh.) 

12 ditto, at Ms,^0 . 

(Buhindshuhur, Budaon, Rewaree, Hansi, lioshimga- 
bad, Jhansi, MozuHcrnuggur, Cluinar, Subathoo, 
•Iheelum, Kurtarporc and Jalown.) 

20 ditto, at Ms. 26 - -- -- -- - 

(Rajapoor, Chuiidowsec, Rohtuk, Hiimeerpoor, Hissar, 
Koonch, Debra, Sultanpoor Oude, Sanilee, Bijnore, 
Nursingpoor, Nyagong, Sirsu, Juggadree, Diigsha- 
hee, BuiUla, Nakoda, Phillour, Dera Ismail Khan^ 
and Sealkole.) 

4 - ditto, at Ms. 20 - -- -- -- - 

(Khujooah, Khooijah, Secundra-Ruo, Baitool, Pilli- 
bheer, Khasgunge, (joorgaon, Paneeput, Kosee, 
Ladwa, 8eetapt)re, Fyzahad, Hauper, Rampoor, 
Dhanipoor, Bindrabun, Shekoabad, Putteeiilee, 
Nagodc, Roorkee, Dumoh, Lullutpoor, Seholfte, 
Bliopaul, Seepreo, Seoiiee, Kangra, Hajeepoor, 
Noorpoor, Mokerian, Pak Pultan, Shekopoora, 
Shapoor^i,. Bunnoo, Goozeraiiwalla, Meean Meer, 
Jhung, Kohat, Kussoor, Dera Ohajeekhan, Attock, 
^ and Bode Pind.) 

ditto, at 72**. 16 - -- -- -- - 

tShaliazadpoor, Sirsa, Anopshuher, Bhovvgong, Etah, 
Sftcundrabad, Loohooghat, Petoragurh, Mahoba, 
Knttra, Jellalabad, (1), Gopeegunge, Sultanf^re 
Benares, Syedpoor, Jcllalabad (2), Jclhilabad (3), 
Bagput, Burrodei Nob, Pulwul, Jeswuntnugger, 
Oorie, Mahotia, Hodr^, Bhurtpoor, Kalka, Raj poor, 
Hurdwar, Alyniigger, Jokuhee, Kuttra, Hewn, 
Casheepoor, LSJujeebabad, Gurinuktesur, Beaur, 
Kishengurh, Mourunipoor, Chutterpoor, lieerapoor, 
Bhilsa,Go4>i»ah,8eroiiye, Kotgurh, T haiiesur, Tanda, 
Dhuimsala, Phugwais, Hazara, Guzerat, Lukhee, 
Find Dadun Khan, Uuruppa, Leia,^ Mozuffergurh 
and Bhaw ill poor.) 


600 - - I 

360 - - I 

j 

I 

600 - - 

360 - - I 

600 - - 

840 - - 


840 


■'IH ' 


6,040 - - 


Salaries of Subordmate ClArks as at present • 


Saving 


Total 


iZ^r. 


3,736 


12,778 - - 

276 - - 




239 . tn 
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^9* In the Lower Provincee the Post-office establishments consist of; 



Ms, a, p. 

32 Postmasters and Assistant Postmasters - 

2,520 - - 

175 Post-office Writers - ... - - 

3,378 4 - 

25 Moonshees and/Mutsudies . - « . 

221 - - 

Total - - - Rs, ; 

6,119 4 - 


The salaries of the Postmasters and Assistant Postmasters are as follows; 






Rs. 

2 Postma; 

^ters and Assistant Postmasters, at Ms 

f.250 

.500 

2 ditto, 

----- at 

f9 

200 

400 

5 ditto, 

.jat 

99 

100 

500 

22 ditto, 

----- at 

99 

50 

1,100 

1 ditto, 

----- at 

99 

20 

20 


32 


Total - - - Rj?. 


a. p. 


2,520 


The Post-office Writers are thusiremunerated: 


1 Writer, at i?s. 75 







Ms, 

75 

a, p. 

1 ditto, 

at 

99 

GO 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- , 

60 

- - 

1 ditto, 

at 

99 

52. 

4. 

- 

- 

- 


- 

52 

4 - 

3 ditto. 

at 

99 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- i 

150 

- - 

3 ditto. 

at 

99 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

120 

- - 

1 ditto, 

at 

99 

36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- i 

36 


3 ditto, 

at 

99 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- , 

J06 

- - 

7 ditto, 

at 

99 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

210" 

— ^ 

15 ditto, 

at 

99 

26 

- 

- 

- #' 

- 

- 

- i 

375 

if- — 

2 ditto, 

at 

99 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*' • i 

44 


34 ditto. 

at 

99 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 1 

680 

- 

2 ditto, 

at 

99 

17 


- 

- 

- 

- 


34 

- - 

83 ditto, 

at 

99 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,245 


2 ditto, 

at 

99 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- - 

16 ditto. 

at 

99 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

160 

- 

1 ditto, 

a* 

99 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- - 

175 





Total 

- - 

- 

Rs, 

3,378 

4 - 


And the Moonshecs and Mutsuddies as follows: 






Ih, 

a, p. 

3 Moonshees and Mutsuddies, at Rs,lb - - - 

45 


8 ditto, 

at 

„ 10 . - - 1 

80 

- 

6 ditto. 

- - - at 

99 

8 - - - 

48 

- - 

3 ditto. 

at 

99 

7 - - . 

21 

- - 

2 ditto. 

- - - at 

99 

6 - - - 

12 

- _ 

3 ditto. 

- - - at 

99 

5 - - - 

15 

- — 

26 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

221 

- • 


240. In these provinces there ore 142 post-offices,’* of which it is proposed to transfer 
two (Nagpore and Knmptee}to Bombay. Attached to those two offices tire one postmaster, 
with a salary of jRs» 60, and nine clerks with a total salary of Ms. 1U8. At the remaining 
140 post^bffiues there are employed SI postmasters^aiid assistant ])ostinasters, at a total 
monthly cost of JRs, 2,470, and 101 writers and moonsbees, at a total monthly cost of 
Rs. 3,4S1. 4. The aggregate aiaount of the monthly salaries of the clerks at the head 
of tlicge 140 |>ost-offices is Its, 2,625. 4., and of the subordinate clerks Us, 800. The 
available resources for Post-office establishment in the Lower Provinces are therefore as 
follows: 

Postmasters* salaries - - - - 

Salaries of ^Head Clerks • - . 

Ditto of Subordinate Clefts - - - ^ 

Saving from^-North-west Provinces 
Saving from Calcutta General Post-office 


Total - - - 



Rs, a, p. 

- 

2,470 - - 

- 

2.626 4 - 

- 

8(J6 - - 

- 

27(5 - - 

- 

485 - - 

- Ms, 

6,662 4 - 


241. The 


* Besld^ two (Serajguuge and Allygnngc Sewan) which have been cBtablished siiu c the commencement 
of my inquiry. 

87 - 


Api». (r.)/No. u 

Lower Provinces, 


H H 4 




App.(C^No.l, 

Proposed establish¬ 
ment. 


Increase of expense* 


24 « PAPERS < 

241. The establishment which, in accordance with the views 1 have already explained, 
appears to me absolutely necessary for the efficient administratbn of the department, is as 
follows: 4 


3 Inspecting Postmasters, at Rs, 400 (including traveling 
and mileage allowance) 

Rt. a. j». 

i{s« a. p. 

1,200 - - 


4 Ditto, at lU. 350 (including ditto ditto) - - - - 

1,400 - - 

2,600 r - 

1. Deputy Postmaster (Kedgeree) at jRs. 100 - 

100 - - 

3 Deputy Postmasters at 75 - - - - - 

(Barrackpore, Berhampore, Dacca, Hooghly, Nuddea 
and Patna.) 

450 - * 

f' 

10 Deputy Postmasters, at Rs, 60 - - - - - 

(fiurdwan, Bhauguipprc, Bauleah, Chupra, Dinappre, 
Gyah, Jessore, Midnapore, Monghyr and Tirboot). 

600 - - 


10 Ditto, at i2r. 40 -------- 

(Arrah,Jeeagunge, Backergunge, Chittagong, Cuttack,. 
Dinajpore, Furreedpore, Mymensing, Purneah and 
Pubnah.) 

400 - - 


11 Ditto, at JR«. 3(1.- 

(Bhullooah, Beerbhoom,Bankora, Balasore, Darjeeling, 
Dum Dum, Chunderiiugur, Maldah, Rungpore, Se- 
ratnpore and Tippera). 

12 Ditto, at Jxs. 25 -------- 

(Kbamra, Bograh, Chota Nagpore, Gwalpara, Ciitwa, 
Culna, Hazareebagli, Giiuttal, Santipore, Pooree, 
Sylhet and Tumlook.) 

380 - - 


300 - - 


26 Ditto, at Rs. 20 - 

(Buxar, MpiUgiilpore, Colgong, Rajmehal, Auruiiga- 
bad, Nattoor, Nulchitty, Baraset, Clierrapoonjee, 
Contai; Diamond Harbour, NyasCrai, Digra, Kooi- 
neah, Jynugger, Magoorah, Jenadab, Barh, Man- 
bhoom, Moutchary, Bettiah, Ranaghat, Comercolly, 
Shergotty and Durbungah.) 

500 - - 


42 Ditto, at R», Id. 

(Agurparoh, Boodbood, Bughoder, Bhagwangolah, 
bewanserai, Sekreegully, Sultangunge, Surd ah, 
Luckeepore, Paitahaut, Bagundee, Soorool, Kandee, 
Bunwaribad, Jahanabad, Bishenpore, Kotiilporc, 
Ellypore, Cacha, Ohyebassa, Titalya, Kursiong, 
Jehanabad, Beliar,Coochbehar, Jehantiugger, Pato- 
lee, Jellasore, Keerpoy, Kutnerara, Gurbeta, Jumal- 
pore, Merai, Dowlutgunge, Nipal, Futwa, Kisheii- 
gunge, Nautlipore, Raepore, Sumbulpore, Nubbee- 
nugger, and Sasseram.) 

630 - - 

3,210 - - 

Subordinale Clerks at the above 117 Post-offices 

3 (Bongong, Nowhatla and FortGloster) at which the 
EstabUsliment is not paid by Government. 

20 (Gowhatty, Akyab, Seebsagur, Tezpoor, Kyouk 
Phyoo, Luckimporc, Saikoah, Debroglmr, Ramree, 
Nowgong, Sandoway, Muimipoor, Jypore, Jorehaut. 
Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Moulrnein, Merguiand 
Tavoy) at which no change of establishment is pro- 


d.*!? - - 

posed - - - - - - - 

m 

Special allowances to the Deputy Postmasteita of 


1,027 4 - 

7,394 4 - 

Sumbulpore and Sberghotty for supervising Mail 



Contracts at i^x. 171^ 

• - T _ 

350 - - 

Tota 

L - - Rs . 

7,744 4 - 


242. The plan of establishment I have sketched above involves an increase of cost for 
establishment for the Mofuasfl post-offices of the Lower Provinces (even after appropriating 
the savings arming ftoui tlie aHeratioiAn the General Post-office, and in the post-o^ces of 
the North-west Provinces) toijt.ho extent of 1,000 rupees; but I dp hot think ti.practicable 
to attain any degree, of eftbioticy in the management of the. department without incurring 
this'addhwmal expense,for tl^iwrpo^^^ 

Calcutta* 28 April X&il, , v f, 

.-- .rv-r 
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Enclosure (A.) 


App. (C.), 1 


PAPERS relative to the Duties of the DEruTv Postmaster^Genebal. 

(No. 2.) 

Mb. J. U. Bcjmett having been appointed Depuiy Postmaster-general, the following rules 
are hereby laid down for the guidance of that officer, drawn up in accordance with those 
prescribed in 1829 by the then Postmaster-general, the Honourable J. E. Elliott. 

All requisitions for laying paks are to be attended to by the Deputy Postmaster-general; 
all complaints from parties in Calcutta, or in out-statious, regarding the non-roceipt or 
misdelivery of letters, papers, parcels, &c.; all applications for the refund of demurrage 
deposit by Dak travellers, all complaints of delay incurred in Dak travelling, all applications 
for refund of postage, and return of letters to the senders thereof, in cases where it has been 
rejected by the a<hJressee, and all inquiries on miscellaneous subjects, arc to be attended to 
by tlie Deputy Postmaster-general, leaving, of course, to that officer the jnivilege of 
making over to mo any cases which he may consider require my attention, orders, or 
opinion. 

All correspondence from the postmasters in the interior districts on the above subjects will 
also be directed to the Deputy Postinastcr-gcncral, and answered by him; Jind such as 
may be addressed to me (tailing within his capacity) will also be made over to that officer 
for disposal. 

The Deputy Postmaster-general will exercise a general superintendence over the whole of 
the establishment, excepting the treasurer's and the accountant's department, and be 
careful that vigilance and punctuality are observed iu all its branches, special attention 
being paid to the delivery department, and tlie daily collection of postage on bearing letters 
tielivered. 

(signed) JV. Tay/er, 

20 January 1847. ^ Postmaster-general. 


• • (No. 5.) 

With a view t ) the better manageinenl of the correspondence department, all letteis 
from this date will be tuken to be opened to the Deputy Postmsi.^ter-geiieral ; and as many 
letters are addressed to me on subjects exclusively connected with the duties of tbe Deputy 
Postmaster-general, Mr. Bennett being in tlie office at the time of tbe arrival of the mails, 
will be so good as to open all the public letters, and make over to the register those w'hich'* 
are to be laid before me, which the register will then docket and submit for orders. 

All demi-official or private seiTice letters to my address should be sent to me unopened. 

The Deputy Postiua.sier-gencral will be so good as to draw out for my consideration any 
rules for the more methodical conduct of the details of the correspondence, subsequent to 
the opening and division of the loiters, that may appear to him to be most advisable and 
best calculated to ensure punctuality and order. 

(signed) W, Tatjler, 

General Post-;<)fficc, Postmaster-general. 

23 August 1847. 


(No. 7i).) 

With reference to the letter from the Secretary to Government of India, dated 1st instant 
(No. 305), it is hereby ordered that tivo days before the despatch of the overland, ordinary, ex¬ 
press and after packet, letters be written according to the annexed form toeachof the secretary's 
offices, intimating to them the latest hour at which letters can be received ; that the packets 
be kept open for one hour after the hour so fixed lo provide against accidents ; but at the 
expiration of that hour, as the clock strikes, the mails will be closed and despatched, and no 
^tter from any party be on any ac^unt received. 

The Deputy Postmaster-general is requested to see that these orders are strictly and inva¬ 
riably carried into effect, and it will be tlie special duty of Mr. Deefholts to see that the 
letters to the secretaries be punctually submitted for my signature on each occasion. 


(No. 111.) 

In this case there is no doubt that Captain Robinson has experienced considerable incon¬ 
venience, owing, in a great measure, to the negligence of the sirdar bearer; but as the man 
who was then officiating has left the office, no punishment can now be indicted. 

The Deputy Postmaster-general will be so good, as to take engagements from the sirdar 
for the satisfactory discharge of his duties, and also insist upon his keeping hearers at 
Augurperah for the future, as an indispensable condition of his continuance in the situation. 

General Post-office, (signed) W. Tayler, 

18 August 1849. Postmaster-general, 

87. 
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PAPERS RBLATIKfG TO THE 


ipp. (G.) No. 1. (No. 114.) 

The Postmaster-general observes with surprise that positive orders issued for the guidance 
of the delivery establishment are, after a certain lapse of time, allowed to be neglected and 
disolieyed. 

The peons have no liveries, and never use their bells for the purpose for wluch they were 
delivered. 

The head inspector will immediately procure caps and bells for all the peons, which will 
bo paid for out of their wages, and inmrm them that if they disregard any of the orders 
given to them they will be subjected to severe punishment. 

It appears also to have become a habit for peons to give letters to other persons for 
delivery without any^ood orsulTiqient reason. This practice is highly objectionable, and is 
to be strictly prohibited. The Deputy Postmaster-general is particularly requested to see 
that these orders are not only carried into effect at the time they arc issued, but at all times. 
The numerous instances of misconduct on the part of the peons, which have lately come to 
notice, are most discreditable to the department. 

(signed) IV, Tayler, 

General Post-office, Postmastcr-iicneral. 

8 .September 1849. 


Extract of a Letter from the Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Post¬ 
master-general, No. :?277, dated 14 December 164(». ^ 

3. The Deputy-governor has been pleased to appoint Mr. ,1. B. Bennett, siiperiiitendeut 
of Abkarree revenue at Dooghly, to succeed Mr. Oriebton as Deputy Postmaster-general. 

4. I am directed to tvike thU opportunity of stitiug that the reasoin which led the Deputy- 
Efovernor to assent to your occupation of the private rooms in the Post-office, have ceased with 
Mr. Crichton’s removal. The business of detail, which the officer resident on the premises 
is expected to perform, belongs m>re properly to the deptity than to the Postmaster-general, 
and, if attempted by the latter, must necessarily intc/lere with the in(»re important duties 
required of the head of the deparLmeut. As Mr. Bennett has been informed that he will 
be provided with quarters iu addition to his fixed salary of •ii/?. 500 a month, his 
Honour desires rue to request that you will take early steps to put him in possession of the 
apartments formerly occupie 1 by Mr. Moore, and afterwards by Mr. Crichton and yoursedf. 

(True copies.) 

Cecil Beadon, Commissioner. 


Enclosure (B.) 

Map of Calcutta (annexed), showing the beats of tlie Delivery Peons. 

Enclosure (C.) 


Retubn showing the Number of Covers Posted at each of the Six Rec-eiving Houses within the Calcutta General Post-office 
' Delivery, during the Month of July 1850. 


NAME 

Nuiuber of Letten, includiag 
Lawpapen, &e. 


Number of Qazettet. 

Amount of Postage Collected. 

Reiuarka. 

Beceiving Ilouien. 

Paid. 

BoariBg. 

Service. 

Total. 

1 

Paid. 

( 

Bearing, iService. 

Tot*. 

1 

On Paid Lettera. 

On Bearing Letters. 


... 

1 , at PaxTc*$treet 

1,031 

1,736 

Ill 

2,678 

19 

198 1 

1 

- 

217 

fia. a . p . 
174 12 6 

R », a , p . 
109 14 - 


Ho. 2 , at Macliobaiar - 

1,485 

2,663 

1 

4,149 

2 

43 

- 

45 

125 14 6 

" 319 9 6 


Ula. 3 , at Battghbazar - 

1,045 

1.898 

2 

2,945 

3 

6 

- 

9 

112 7 - 

268 7 - 


Nb. 4 , at Bhowanypore - 

819 

3,149 

98 i 

4,066 

1 

39 

i " 

40 

67 8 6 

215 3 - 


(fit. 5 , at Kidderpore 

475 

783 . 

693 

1,951 

'■ 




- 

* 64 8 - 

360 14 6 


Ifto. 6 , at Boytokbana 

527 

739 

2 

1,268 

1 

61 

58 

6 

12.5 

58 13 - 

104 5 - 


. Total t - ” 


1(^965 

907 

]| 7 J 157 ‘ 

86 . 

844 

6 

Ld 

593 10 6 




GaieutiefrOentool Posinsfilee, 
24 ^^ptetiAb^r 1850 . 


(iigM) 


r. rmtr, \ 
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Enclosure (D.) 

Note on the Delivery of Letters. 


App. rc.) 


The great obstacles to effectual delivery in Calcutta are these : 

1st. The distance of the houses from each other, and the peculiar habits under which the 
resident i*. inaccessible, save through a ]>halanx of servants. A letter is delivered to an 
indolent diirwan, who probably sits and smokes over it for five minutes, then hands it to a 
bearer or chunrassee, who transfers it to another, who gives it to the sirdar, who at his leisure 
takes it in to his master ; and after this concatenation of transfers, like the letter from Front- 
de-bteufin Locksley’s camp, the sirdar condescends to produce the postage. 

1 have done iny best to counteract these difficulties, by providing the [)ooiis with bells, 
entreutinsi the public by advertisement not to delay them, and prohibiting the peons from 
dclivcrijig tlie letters without prepayment. In vain. The peons were so ridiculed and 
bullied about their bells, that they became ashamed to ring them. If they expostulate or 
refuse delivery, they get cuffed and abused. Dnrwmis wonT stop their pipes. Beurers, 
khidmutgurs, and chuprasseos, won’t drop their natures or their habits. The community will 
not stir a finger in co-oj)oration. 

I was once living in a lodging-licmse for some days, and saw a peon summoned to tlu; top 
of the house by a geiiLleman, and then and there cabined, cribbed, and confined for in 
minutes at the least. 

The peons themselves are idle and apathetic from their cradle; dishonesty is their second 
nature. 

‘Jdly. The peons cannot road English. The mysterious jugglei-y by which, in the .midst of 
tumult, confusion, and noise, a circle of peons, seated cross-legged on the ground, receive 
the letters from a hoarse clerk, who bawls out the names in barbarous nii.s-pronuiiciatiofi at 
the .moment lie thr(*ws doiyn the letter before each man in the circle; the cabalistic signs by 
which the peon marks each letter at the moment with some hieroglyphic stroke, to desig¬ 
nate the English name; these strange proceedings, impossible to describe, and only to be 
a()prcciiitcd by o<‘ular inspection, will serve to shew the monstrous difficulties under whicli 
the systiMu of delivery is conducted ; and 1 feel sure that any reasonable man, witnessing 
the process, though suffering himself from the most irritating case of “ misdelivery ” con¬ 
ceivable, would, with this scene before his eyes, confess that the only marvel is, how the 
thoitsfinth of letters that are daily delivered with acctiiacy and punctuality, can ])ossibly reach 
their adtbessees. ’ beg to make it a *paili<’uiar request, that the Commissioner may witness 
the j)Voc(‘ss of opening and (iisU ibuting the steamer mails from beginning to end ; i, if he 
('an sustain the trial. 

To ensure a perfect or tolerably ])i.‘r1ect delivery, it appears to me that two things are 
necer-sary : 1st, the uliolition of bearing letters, wliicb by obviating the nec<*ssit.y of collect¬ 
ing postage, removes the principal cause of delay. As, however, the feasibility of ilu* 
measure is conn<?cted with many other consitlerations, I do not dilate upon it, but proceed 
to the id gre.at requisite, the employment of a higher class of men altogether for the uctnal 
deli very, and tlic distribution of letters by cart. 

'iVikiiig into consideration tlie great extent of the peon’s beats, the distance between the 
houses, and the climate, I think the delivery ought to be made by men in light carts, with 
fast Hotting horses. 

A smart European in a light mail cart, with a hood, with one or two peons under him, 
might deliver letters with great precision and rapidity; and dressed in the royal red of the 
Post-olliee, with a neat vehicle, and a general appearance of respectability" and position, 
w tuild easily be able to command and enforce from the community that attention and respect 
which l au never be obtained by the native peon. ♦ 

1 vAould make such a man to drive, trumpetting up the streets, and insist upon house- 
b.oldcrs having a servant at their outer gate, with funds for payment of postage, 

I Will not enter further into the details of this scheme, but leave it for the consideration of 
the Commissioner. 

(signed) IF. Taifler^ 

General Post-office, Postmaster-general, 

til May 1860. 


Enclosure (E.) 

Contract for the Supply of Contingencies to the General Post-office, Calcutta. 

This article of agreement made and entered into this fifteenth day of June a.d. 1847, 
between Ramlall Bose of Potuldangah-street, of the town of Calcutta, and Presidency of 
Bengal, trader, of the one part, and William Taylef, Esq., Postmaster-general of Bcng d, of 
the other part, witnesseth, That the said Ramlall Bose of the first part does hereby bind 
himself, his heirs, successors and assigns, to supply for the use of the Honourable the East 
India Company’s Post-office, being and situated in the town of Calcutta aforesaid, and known 

87. II 2 
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'PA^feRS- R^L^A'tli^fe 


App. (C.) No. 1. as anti designated the Calcutta General Post-office, with all and every of the articles * 

- enumerated in the annexed schedule market^ (A.), which schedule is hereby declared to be 

as much a part and parcef of this agreement as if inserted in the body hereof, and to be 
valid and of force accordingly in quantities actualhj required from time to time, the articles 
which will be furnished to be of the best quality or at fejist equal to the musters ^furnished, 
the tionsumption of articles required for the rainy season,». e., froin tne comniencqment to' ’ ’ 
final cessation of the rains, and that he shall always keep a good supply of all articles in tlie ' 
godown of the General Post-office sufficient at least for the requirement of this office for the 
space of a fortnight; and furthermore the said Ramlall Bose furtlmr contracts and agrees to 
cHbet at his own expenses and charge all repair of Banghy doolies during the period his 
contract may remain in force; and the said Hamlull Bose of the first ])art covenants, con- 
; tracts, and agrees to pay the salaries of the following men ; to wit, one dam merman, one 
ticca packennan, and one man to be employed in securing the seasons of the export dawk 
! packets: and the said Ramlall Bose of the first part furthermore binds himself to endorse 
r to and lodge with the Postmaster-general of Bengal the sum of Company’s rupees One 
thousand (Co*s. Its, 1,000) in the East India Company’s note, there to remain us collateral 
security for the due and faithful performance of this part of this agreement, for which the 
said party as aforesaid furthermore binds himself, his heirs, executors, and assigns, in the sum 
of Company’s rupees One thousand, to forfeit, in the event of the said Ramlall Bose violating 
any of the clauses of this agreement in anywise or manner in the faithful and full perform- 
' ance, or of any part thereofi when the above-mentioned penalty shall and may be recovered 
from him or his heirs, executors, and administrators and assigns; and further, the said 
Ramlall Bose shall forfeit the amount of deposit and whatever arrears of allowance may be 
due to him ; the said Ramlall Bose does hereby further promise and agree, Jhat he shuU on 
no account trouble the Postmaster-gencralwith frivolous applications on any matters whatever 
during the time the contract may remain in force : And the said William Tayler, Esq., Pbst- 
niaster-geueral of Bengal, of the second part as aforesaid, for and in consideratioti of the due 
fulfilment of his agreement by the said Ramlall Bose of the first part, binds himself, and his 
successors in office duly appointed, to pay the said Ramlall Buse, or his heirs, executors and 
assigns, the sum of Company’s rupees Five hundred and Ten (Co^s, Jls, 610) per inensem for 
each and every month, payable on the fifteenth of every successive month, the agreement or 
contract to be in full force and effect for the term of five years commencing from the date 
hereof until the twelfth day of January 1«62 inclusive, the Postmaster-general reserving to 
liimself and his successors in office the right and power, should occasion or circuinstiinces 
or warrant require the same, and at any time during the said five years, to cancel this agree¬ 
ment, in whicli case a fortnight’s previou.s notice will be given, when it shall be as null and void 
and of no efibet as if never entered into. In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands 
and seal this twelfth day of June, in the year of our Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
Forty-seven. 


Signed, sealed 
in the presence of 


(True Copy) 


(signed) W. Tayler, 

Postmaster-general. 

Cecil Betidon, 

Commissioner. 


r 

i't . 
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Schedule (A.) 


Bullock hide for Mpocliee. 

Large buckles for ditto. i 

Small ditto ditto. ' 

I'wine fot sewing ditto. 

Waxcloth. 

Wax. 

Rosin. ' ; 

Firewood. 

Wax candle. ’ 

.Scaling wax df three different qujflities. 
Cocoaiiut oil. 


Mustard oil.' 
i Gnggee cloth. 
Gupney chutties. 

; Loj^line*, 

Tw’ine. % . 

Jute rope. 

Pitch. / 

Bammer. '' 
Bainmer mill pots. 
Brushc.s. 

Earthen pot.‘ 


•V, 


•1 > 


. .'jc! 


1 




Nails, pumps, tacks aiid planks ah| canvas for bap^iy box^ft. grfecn’jlainttsd Wire^ 

tlet; and all such articles as it may be^required for the reparation of the^doolies. 


... .UjwmM 


'It 











' Bnclo&ulre (F.) 


STATEMENT, showing tlie Mode in Which the Mail is Conveyed from Station to Station in the Lowot Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency, the Coat of CohyciyimcC, anil the Average Rate of Speed at which it is Conveyed in the Diy and Hainy ScawnB. 

^ - _;_: 1 - - - — — i—J - :— --fa- ■■ r - I ■ ■ I .1 - .1 ■ .,T , . ■ ■ _ 


Rouxa , 

Dietanee 

in 

MitM. 

Number 

of 

Stage*. 

■ 

hfode of 

Conveyance. 

By Contract 
or by 

CiDvmiment 

'Kstablwhinent. 

Annual Cost, 
including 
tbe Salary of ' 
Overteem, 

, Annual 

Cost jier 
Alilo, 

__ 

' Kate of Travelling. 

Dry 

SeoMm. 

Rains. 

♦ 

Wesxriik Roas. 








it. 

P‘ 

Rj. a. 

P- 

M. 

/. 

P* 

M. 

/. P. 

Calcutta to lioof^bijr - 

. 

S8 

4 

' Mad Cort - 

ContfBct 

4,536 

- 

- 

162 - 

- 

1 





Honglily to llurdwun - 


44 

8 

ditto 


ditto - 

6,720 

- 

- 

i:)2 11 

7 ' 

17 

7 

30 

5 

6 15 

Burdwiiti 10 Mungulpoiti 


63 

11 

ditto 


ditto - 

8,904 


. 

168 * 

.. 

(« 

0 

15 

5 

6 36 

Afungiilporc t6 lint bee 


131 

21 

ditto . 


ditto • 

17,424 

• 


144 

- 

J 





Uurhra tu Sherghotty - 


44 

8 

ditto 


ditto - 

5,940 

- 

- 

135 - 

- 

7 

6 

9 

5 

4 U 

Shergliotty to Renares 


129 

22 

ditto 


ditto - 

17.876 

J. 


1.34 11 

1 

7 

7 

3 

5 

5 10 

'Calcutta to liarraokpciro 


*16 

2 

Ruudera 


• . Government 

288 


.. 

18 - 

- 












establishment. 











llnoglily to Cntwa • 


4» 

C 

ditto 


ditto - 

306 

- 

- 

8 4 







NyNcrai to Snntipure - 


16 

2 

ditto 


ditto •' 

192 


- 

12 

- 






liarrackptirc Berampore'^ 


2 

1 

Boot 


ditto - 

48' 

- 


24 - 

T- 






Burdwan tu Bitii«cnpore 


42 

5 

UunnNu 


ditto - 

408 


- 

1 9 11 

5 






Bui-dwaii tu Koory 


62 

11 

ditto 


ditto - 

584 

10 

- 

11 .3 

10 






Soory tu Berhatnpore - 


64 

B 

ditto 


ditto • 

914 

2 

- 

16 14 

10 






Knntiv to Cutwa « 


22 

5 

ditto 


1 ditto * * 

288 



13 1 

5 






Miirigulpore tti Suorae 


30 

6 

ditto 


j ditto - 

28.S 


- 

9 9 

7 

’ 





Shcighotty to Patna • 


61 

14 

ditto 


, ditto - 

2,472 

- 

- 

30 6 

3 

5 

1 

a 

4 

1 2 













4 

6 29 

4 

6 23 

Jchanalmd to Bcbar - 


34 

4 

ditto 


i ditto • 

288 

- 


8 7 

6 






Patna to Muaufforpnre 

. 

43 

*7 

‘ ditto 


; ditto - 

552 

- 

- 

12 13 

4 

5 

3 

0 

.3 

2 0 

Moziiflfcrpttre to Durbungali m. 

32 

6 

ditto 


f ditto - 

504 


- 

15 12 

- 

3 

■7 

0 

2 

5 0 

Mozufferpurti to Ncpnul 

- 

l()6 

26 

ditto 


1 ditto - 

4,104 

.. 

- 

24 11 

6 






Siguwlcc tu Bettia 

. 

15 

2 

ditto 


ditto . 

144 

.. 


9 9 

7 






Patna tu Chupra 

. 

34 

7 

ditto’ 


ditto . 

480 

.r 

- 

14 1 

10 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 0 













4 

1 

10 

2 

0 0 

Chupra tu Mootccharee 

. 

5U 

9 

ditto 


ditto - 

696 


- 

12 6 

10 

3 

1 

10 

2 

6 10 

DitioiKtre tu Buxar 

- 

64 

11 

- ditto 


ditto ► 

1,728 

- 


27 

- 

a 

4 

0 

3 

2 0 













3 

6 

0 

3 

6 0 

Arrab to Chupen • 


16 

3 

ditto 


ditto - 

144 

- 


9 - 


2 

6 

0 

] 

3 0 

Chupra tn Muaugarpore 

. 

6<* 

7 

ditto 


ditto - 

588 


- 

11 12 

1 






Nuwrungatu NublMenuggur • 

28 

4 

ditto 


ditto - 

192 

-• 

.. 

6 la 

8 






Allynuggur tu Chunar 

. 

6 

1 

ditto 


ditto • 

96 

— 

. 

16 - 

.. 






hantiporc tu Muddea • 

• 

12 

1 

ditto 


ditto - 

96 



8 - 

- 








1,322 , 

220 

• - 

- 

• - - 

76,390 

12 

- 

57 12 

6 






Nokthkkn Road. 






1 











Calcutta to Barawt 


15 

2 

Runners 


- - Government 

1.584 



105 9 

7 

4 

6 

, 

3 

7 IJ 







establiBhment. 











Baraaet to Nuddea • 


48 

8 

dkto 


ditto * 

2,.592 

- 


54 - 

- 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 12 

Nuddea tu Jeiworc 


55 

9 

ditto 


ditto - 

804 

- 


14 9 

10 






31uddea to Bcrhanipore 


60 

8 

ditto 

• 

ditto - 

3,024 



50 6 

4 

4 

7 

10 

1 4 

4 24 

Berhampore tu Bauleah 


29 

4 

ditto 

. 

ditto - 

384 


- 

13 3 

10 




1 


IBauleali to Bograh 


77 

7 

ditto 

" * 1 

ditto - 

672 

- 

- 

8 11 

7 

3 

2 

0 

i 2 

5 0 

Bograh to Ruiigpore - 


72 

7 

ditto 

1 

ditto • 

660 



9 2 

8 






Bauleah tu Kamrab • 


30 

4 

ditto 


ditto - 

884 

.. 

... 

12 12 

9 

2 

3 

0 

! 2 

1 6 

Bauleah to Pubna 


55 

5 

ditto 


ditto - 

480 


_ 

8 11 

7 

3 

0 

0 


4 (» 

Bograh to Janialpore • 


40 » 


ditto 


ditto • 

750 

- 


1$ 12 

- , 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 0 

Berbampore to Maldab 


82 

13 

ditto 


ditto > 

2.864 


.. 

32 7 

9 

4 

1 

10 

4 

0 24 













' 4 

0 22 

3 

0 20 

Maldah to Ilajmaluil •> 


24 ^ 

3 

' dittp 


ditto - 

228 

- 


9 8 







Haldah to Dinagepore 


68 ; 

IS 

. t ditto 


ditto - 

1,110 


- 

16 5 

2 

4 

5 

24 

4 

4 26 

Dinagepore to Kungpore 


44 

9 

. jditto 


ditto . • 1 

732 

- 

- 

16 10 

2 

3 

3 

31 

3 

2 20 

Rungpute to Bugwa - 


38 

f 

' ditto 


ditto - 

720 

— 

3 

18 13 

2 






Kungpore to Couch Behar 


4S0' ' 

' ’&■ 

' ' ^ditto 


ditto - 

181 

9 

9 

4, 8 

7 






Dinage|M>re to Purneah 


76 

7 

,. !dieto 


ditto - 

504 

- 

r~ 

j 

6 10 

1 






Diugepore to Darjeeling 


i 135 

23 

, ^itto 

! 

^itto - 

2,544 

- 


18 13 

6 

3 

G 

0 

4 

7 0 






1 

1 







4 

4 

0 

3 

4 0 

Kbnmrah > to > Bhauguipotw . 

r- 

m 

> n .. 

. ditto 

T “ J 

ditto - 

2,550 

- 


21 6 

10 

5 

0 

15 

3 

4 35 

8aknw (iiilly to Purneah 

- 


d 

ditto ' 

^ - 1 

ditto - • 

612 

.. 


18 14 

6 

4 

4 

0 

3 

0 0 

PunMah to Nathpore - 

- 


' ^ a‘ ' 

. ditto 

- I 

1 

ditto • 

216 

- 

- 

6 - 

.. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 0 

Purneah to Titalyak - 

- 

72 

12 

ditto 

• * i 

ditto • • 

*1,008 


.. 

14 > 

- 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 0 




« 


1 







6 

u 

0 

4 

2 0 

Purneah to Caimgola • 

• 

36 

5 

ditto 


ditto . 

516 



14 6 

4 

5 

0 

0 

3 

4 0 

Bhangulpdre to Monghyr 

- ! 

40 

7 

ditto 


ditto • 

642 

_ 


16 - 

!) 

6 

5 

6 

4 

7 35 

Mooghyr to Patna 

• 

100 

10- 

' ditto 


' ditto ... . « 

1,668 

.. 

. 

16 10 : 

10 

4 

1 

0 

3 

1 0 

Munghyr to Rcibidpore 

• 

48 

8 

ditto 

1 

1 

ditto • 

750 

- 

" 

15 10 


3 

7 

0 

2 

7 0 



1,463 

214 

- - 

1 

. 1 

1 

. - . 

27,979 ; 

10 

- 

18 13 10 







87. 11 3 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 



1 Dietanee 

Number 

Mode 


1 

By Contract 
or by 

Annuel Cost, 

Annual Cost 

Rate of Travelling. 




nf 


incmoing 


per 




li 0 U T E. 

in 

01 



i Government 

the Salary of 


Dry 

Season. 

j 

« 

Milea. 

Stages. 

Conveyance. 

( Eatablishment. 

1 

Overseers. 


Mile. 


1 Rains. 

Ea&tkrn Hoad; 



j 



1 - ■ 

1 

Rb. 


P* 

1 

a. 

p- 

M. /. p. 

M./.p. 

Calcutta to Haraset 

Included in 

the Northern RoadL 












Calcutta to Haugundee 

\ 30 

1 } 

Runners 

- 

-{ 

1 Government ) 

: establislimcnt J 

462 

6 

- 

! __ ♦ 
i * 

- 

- 

3 6 20 

3 2 0 

Barrackpore to Dum-Dum - 

Id 

B 

ditto 

. 


ditto - 

288 

- 

- 

! 19 

3 

2 

BOO 

4 4 0 

Baraset to .A'-sHora 

67 

JO 

ditto 


- 

’ ditto - 

2,300 

4 

- 

! 34 

5 

3 

3 6 0 

3 5 17 

Jeasorc to Khuolnak - 

40 

5 

ditto 

. 

. 

ditto - 

576 

- 

- 

14 

6 

4 



Kkotdnah to Burrisaul 

65 

- 

Boatrt 

• 

- 

ditto - 

• 480 

- 

- 

; 7 

6 

1 



Btirrisaiil to IJac(‘a 

JOO 

. 

ditto 

- 

- 

> ditto > 

436 

14 

- 

* 

6 

10 



JmNoro to Si'rajgunge - 

120 

15 

RunnerH 

- 

- 

1 ditto - 

1,296 

- 

- 

! 10 

12 

9 

3 4 32 


Jeasore to Furreedpore 

66 

10 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto - • 

2,028 

- 

- 

1 30 

11 

7 

, 2 5 ,30 

fiunghattee to Magoorah 

SO 


ditto 

- 

- 

liitto - 

696 


- 

34 

12 

9 

3 1 21 

■ 2 5 14 

Furreedpore to Dacca 

50 

! 7 

ditto 

- 

- 

j ditto - 

2,256 

- 

- 

45 

1 

11 

Dacca to Coniilla 

67 

! 6 

ditto 

- 

- 

1 ditto - 

1,428 

- 

- 

25 

- 

10 

3 4 2 

.3 0 26 

Coinilla to Chittagong 

107 

! 16 

ditto 

- 

- 

1 ditto - 

2,052 

~ 

- 

19 

2 

10 

4 0 16 

3 3 20 

Mahomed All to Piittahat - 

67 

10 

ditto 

- 

- 

' ditto • 

745 

9 

- 

11 

2 

- 

3 6 0 

3 7 0 

Chittagong to Akyub - 

209 

33 

ditto 

- 

- 

1 ditto - 

6,608 

6 

- 

31 

9 

10 



AJtyab to Kyuuk Phyoo 

TOO 

- 

Boats 

* 

• 

' - - Government 
' establiMiinicat. 

1,632 


- 

16 

5 

1 



Kyouk l*hyou to Bamree 

48 

5 

Runners 

- 

- 

ditto - 

720 

- 

- 

1.5 

- 

- 

3 5 16 

0 6 32 

Ramrecto Snndowuy • 

60 

. 

Boats 

- 

- 

ditto - 

1,4^8 

- 

- 

29 

12 

1 


1 

Dacca to Sylhet 

J 33^ 

13 

Runners 

- 

- 

ditto - 

1,800 

- 

“ 

13 

7 

8 



Sylhet to Cherra Poonjue 

28 

3 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto - 

1,860 


- 

, 66 

6 

IQ 


5 0 0 

Cherra Poi>Djee to Ciowhatty 

95 

8 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto - 

1 ,.392 

- 

- 

14 

10 

5 

6 0 0 

Sylhet to Cachar 

66 

. 

Boats 

- 

- 

ditto • 

840 

- 

- 

12 

11 

7 

14 0 

1 4 0 

Cachar to Munoeepore - 

96 

7 

Runners 

- 

- 

ditto - 

902 

14 

- 

9 

6 

5 

0 6 0 

0 3 0 

Dacca to Janmlpure - 

126 

14 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto - 

2,553 

“ 


20 

4 

2 

2 3 10 

2 3 10 



N.B.- 

-From iMeca lo Mrmeu- I 












sing the mail is carried in UiutB 
fur six muntbs of tlio year. } 









Jamalporc to Bugwa - 

76 


Boats 

. 

. 

ditto • 

492 

- 

- 

6 

7 

G 



Bugwa to Gowhatta - 

153 

. 

Doatii and Runners 

ditto - 

2,680 

5 

- 

17 

8 

2 



Gowhatta to Raueegoug 

12 

1 

Runners 

. 

- 

ditto - 

144 

- 

- 

12 

- 

“ 



Gowhatta to Nowgong 

108 

. 

Boats 

- 

- 

ditto - 

1,176 

- 

- 

10 

14 

2 



Texporc to Surldeyah - 

209 

- 

ditto 

- 

* 

ditto - 

48 

“ 


3 

8 

•• 

- to The mail is conveyed 
in Government boats, the 

Tezpore to Jcypurc 

200 

- 

ditto 

- 


ditto - 

3,4()H 

- 

- 

17 

- 

7 

expense of uhi«-h is not 


2,513 A 

172 

- - 


. 

- - - 

42,789 

10 


17 

“ 

4 

establiahmet 

It. 

Dr A MON i> liAAiioira IloA 

ko: 














Calcutta to Diamond Har-'| 
boar aud Kedgeree • J 


11 

Runners 

- 

-1 

Government 
establishment j 

13,244 

4 

- 

196 

ir* 


4 3 0 

.3 7 0 

Kcdgere*' to Cniitui 

16 

3 

ditto 

_ 


ditto - 

408 

- 

- 


H 

“ i 



Coutai to [Midnapore - 

63 

7 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto - 

672 


- ' 

10 

10 

6 

4 2 0 

,3 3 0 


146^ 

21 

- 




14,324 

4 

- 

97 

15 

1 



Madras anu Bombat Hi 

OAU : 









1 





Calcutta to Debra 

1 64 1 

! ! 

8 

Runners 

- 

• 

• - Government 
establishment. 

4,356 

- 

- 

j 80 

10 

8 

5 4 34 

6 1 1.3 

Mohesraka to Tumlook 

18 

3 

ditto 


. 

ditto - 

38J 

3 

- 

21 

2 

10 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 

DeoUa to Keerpoy 

61 

7 

ditto 

- 

. 

ditto - 

576 

- 

- 

11 

4 

6 



Sbamporc to Fort Glostcr - 

2 

- 

ditto 

- 

■ 

ditto - 

60 

*■ 

— 

30 

"" 

*“ 

r4 2 32 

3 7 27 

J^bra to Cbutterporo - 

S83 

45 

. ditto 

. 

. 

ditto - 

7,152 

- 

- 

25 

4 

4 

14 2 19 

']3 5 23 

,3 3 1.3 

3 0 37 














l3 7 24 

3 3 38 

Cuttack to Pooree - • 

51 

7 

ditto 

_ 

. 

ditto • 

624 

- 

to. 

12 

3 

9 



Debra to Alidnapore • 

14 

3 

ditto 

. 

. 

ditto • • 

738 

- 

to- 

52 

11 

5 

6 3 20 

6 0 39 

Midnapore to Kamerara 

43 

6 

ditto 

* 

. 

ditto - 

2,160 

“ 

- 

60 

3 

8 

Midnajiore to Bitihunpore 

48 

7 

ditto 


. 

ditto • 

480 

- 

- 

^ 10 

- 

- 

4 10 

3 0 0 

Kamerara to Sumbiilpore • 

219 

33 

ditto 

• 


ditto - to 

14,136 

- 

*- 

64 

8 

9 

5 2 4 

4 6 12 

Sumbulpore to Eyepore 

168 

23 

Horses 

. 

- 

Contract 

24.120 

- 0 


143 

9 

I 

6 4 31 

4 3 4 

Ryepora to Nagporc - 

182 

30 i 

ditto 

- 

• 

ditto to 

18,000 


" 

68 

14 

5 

7 0 36 

4 7 8 


1,133 

177 

- 


- 


72,783 

3 

- 

64 

3 

9 



Bancoaa Road; 


1 










as. 



Calcutta to Baakora • 

99 

11 

Runoora 

. 

. 

to to Government 

1,764 

- 

r- 

17 

13 

1 ; 

4 0 0 

3 1 0 





to 

establishment. 









Bankora to Mungulpore 

30 

4 

ditto 

. 

to 

ditto • 

288 

- 

- 

9 

9 

7 

3 6 0 

a 2 0 

Bankora to Chota Nagporc • 

120 


ditto 

- 

• 

ditto to 

1.704 

“ 


14 

3 

8 

8 8 0 

8 4 0 

8 0 86 

3 1 0 

Chota Nagporc to Bugodhur 

78 

10 : 

I 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto to « 

738 

- 

- 

9 

6 

1 

8 8 0 

1 7 20 

1 2 20 

Chota Kagpore toChyobatso 

02 

^ 0 1 

ditto 

- 

- 

ditto to 

i 

664 

- 

• 


6 

3 i 

8 0 0 

2 4 0 


419 

49 

• - 


- 

1 

6.358 

- 


12 

iT 

SSS4I 





5B3S-—= 

1 





889,619 

T" 

IT 






Grand Toval - • 

7,016J 

Add Rainy aeason ehargoa • 

• 

- 

3.028 

4 

7 











_ 

Bb. 

243,247 

11 

Ti 







.if 


Bwicnf Coitimttaioner. 









POSTAL COMMUNICATION, kc.. IN INDIA 
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Enclosure (G*) 


STATEMENT, showing the Mode in which the Mail is conroyed from Station to Station in the North-west Provinces, the Cost of 
Conveyance, and the average Bate of Speed at which it is conveyed in tlie Dry and Rainy Seasons. 


n O V T E. 

Distance 

in 

Miles. 

Number 

of 

Stages. * 

Mode 

of 

Conveyance. 

By Contract, 
or by 

Clovernment 

Establishment. 

Annual Cost, 
including 

Uie Salary of 
Overseers. 

Annnul Cost 

per 

Mile. 

Bate of Travelling. 

Dry I Rains. 

Season. | 







Rs, 

a. 

P. 

R». a. 

P* 

Af. 

/. p. 

N. f. p. 

Agra to Muttra • 

- 

36 

6 

Kunners - 

- - Government 

780 

- 


21 10 

8 

5 

3 (» 

0 

0 0 






establishment. 










Taugra, on tlie road to Indore 

189 

29 

ditto 

ilitto - 

13,380 

- 

- 

70 12 

8 





AllHliabad to Mongoa, on 

the 

60 

11 

ditto 

ditto - 

1,200 

- 

_ 

2 Q > 


. 

. 

3 

3 15 

rond to Niigpnn*. 









da 






Shazadpurc to Uajapore 

- 

20 

3 

ditto 

ditto - 

240 

- 

- 

A - 

- 





Allygurh to MJhradabad 

- 

85 

17 

ditt4i 

ditto - 

1.560 

- 

- 

18 6 

7 

4 

3 12 

3 

1 7 

Aniir>p!ihii1iui' to Scciindrabad 

30 

5 

ditto 

ditto - 

1 432 

- 

- 

14 6 

4 





Alniorah to Lo(tboogbaut 

- 

54 

7 

ditto 

ditto - 

1 624 

- 

- 

U 8 

10 





I.oohooghnut to Petrogurb - 

28 

5 

ditto 

ditto - 

384 

- 

- 

13 11 

6 



j ■ 


Alniorah to Srecniiggur 

- 

100 

13 

ditto 

ditto - 

624 

- 

- 

6 3 

10 





Aziragurb to Jounpore 


42 

6 

ditto 

ditto - 

816 

- 

- 

19 G 

10 

4 

4 26 


3 23| 

Itaitool to Nagporc 


112 

19 

ditto 

ditto - 

2,316 

- 

- 

20 10 

10 

4 

7 0 

1 3 

6 15^ 

Dnitnol to Klicbpore - 


68 

11 

ditto 

ditto > 

j 1,080 

- 

- 

15 14 

1 

4 

7 18J 

I 4 

0 0 

Handa to Fiittyimre 


46 

7 

ditto 

j ditto - 

660 

- 

- 

14 5 

6 

4 

2 9 

1 3 

7 16 

llaotla to Iliimet'i'pore - 


3S 

7 

ditto 

’ ditto - 

708 

- 

- 

18 10 

1 

! 3 

7 17.^ 

! a 

7 4 

Jlaiiibi to Afoliuba 


32 

7 

ditto 

ditto - 

660 

- 

- 

20 10 

- 



1 


Bareilly to Fiittygurh - 


77 

14 

ditto 

ditto - 

1,632 

- 

- 

21 3 

1 


2 20 

1 4 

6 0 

Bareilly to Anoopsliur- 


83 

15 

ditto 

ditto - 

• 1,536 

- 

- 

18 8 

1 

I ^ 

3 0 

4 

5 20 

Jtaj'Pilly to Hiitru» 


107^ 

15 

ditto 

ditto - 

1,606 

- 

- 

14 - 

1 

1 




Butbion to Kiittrn 


28 

4 

ditto 

ditto - 

216 

- 

- 

7 11 

5 





Ban illy to Miirndabad • 


59 

10 

ditto 

ditto > 

912 

- 


15 7 

3 

5 

0 20 

4 

2 37i 

Barfilly to Pt'bblH*et - 


34 

5 

ditto 

ditto . 

234 

- 

- 

6 14 

1 





Ct’iuiU's to Gbrizeepore 


40^ 

3 

ditto 

ditto o 

640 

- 

- 

18 1 

- 

4 

6 20i 

4 

6 30 ^ 

Bcn.'iiua to Chiinar 


16 

3 

ditto 

ditto - 

288 

- 

- 

18 - 

- 

4 

4 M 

3 

6 23^ 

Beriari’9 to AllahulHid - 


72^ 

. 

Mail Cart • 

ditto - 

13,085 

11 

1 

180 7 

10 

11 

0 0 

« 

7 14^ 

Allabnbad to C'awupore 


125 

. 

ditto 

ditto - 

21.304 

12 

4 

170 7 

- 

! 10 

0 2 

10 

0 19 

(/unrtpore to llameerpore 


36 

10 

Runners - 

ditto - - 

792 

- 

- 

22 - 

- 

1 4 

3 20 

3 

7 4S 

Cawnporc to Citlpcc - 


51 

14 

ditto 

, ditto - 

1,176 

- 

- 

23 - 

11 

4 

6 5 

4 

1 23 

C:L«4'tiport' to Aliygnrh 


182 


Mail Cart - 

ditto - 

CO 

p 

o 

10 

8 

167 5 

10 

10 

4 6 

9 

5 17 

Allygurh to Dolhi 


80 


ditto 

ditto • 

11,046 

- 

- 

138 1 

2 

11 

1 15 

9 

1 25 

Kbotkrja to Aleeiut 


40 


ditto 

ditto - 

7.687 

8 

- 

192 3 

- 





Allyguth to Agra 


52 


ditto 

ditto - - 

7,632 

- 

- j 

146 12 

3 

11 

1 25 

10 

2 18 

Bowgong to Agra 


80 


ditto - - ; 

ditto • 

10,880 



136 . 

« 









i 


•5,040 

- 








Cawnporc to Lucknow 


53 

‘ 

ditto 

Contract 

2,456 

- 

- 

46 5 

5 

7 

0 0 

7 

0 30 

Delhi to Meernt 


44 

- 

ditto • • ' 

' ditto - 

'^•2,160 

- 

- 

49 1 

5 

7 

2 20 

6 

3 38^ 

nicerut to Uiiiballa 


132 

• 

ditto « • ! 

ditto • 

24,000 

- 

- 

181 1.3 

1 

6 

4 0 

4 

6 17^ 

Delhi to Sahara npore - 


173 

24 

Runners - 

- • Government 

1,236 


_ 

7 2 

3 


1 

3 

5 0 






establishment. 










Delhi to Hanhi . 


89 

13 

ditto . . ' 

ditto •> 

1,272 


- 

14 4 

e 

4 

2 0 

3 

7 0 

Krdituok to Bewaiuiy - 


27 

4 

ditto . . ' 

ditto > 

288 

- 

. 

10 10 

8 





llohtui'k to R« wary - 


64 

10 

ditto - . 1 

ditto - 

612 

- 

- 

9 9 


4 

6 0 

4 

2 0 

Tlohtuck to Hodul 


66 

8 

ditto 

ditto - 

384 

- 


6 13 

8 





Kriii|)oora to Pali 


52 

6 

ditto . 

ditto - 

840 


- 

16 2 

5 

4 

1 15i 

3 

7 36 

l*all to Jomlprlre 


45 

5 

ditto 

ditto - 

480 

- 

- 

10 10 

8 




]%i inpoora iu ()deypore 


70 

9 

ditto 

ditto • 

1,080 

_ 

_ 

15 6 

10 





Ei'iiujoora to Deesa - 


120 

16 

ditto 

ditto - 

2,076 


- 

17 4 

9 





Eta wall to Afynpoory - 


33 

4 

ditto 

ditto - * 

288 

- 


8 11 

7 

4 

0 0 

3 

7 0 

Etawab to Slo^oabad - 


33 

7 

ditto 

ditto > • 

720 



21 13 

1 

5 

2 0 

5 

1 0 

Etawnh to Calftec 


71 

12 

ditto 

ditto - 

1,284 

_ 


18 1 

4 

4 

3 10 

3 

7 20 

Pcruse|iore to l^nhore • 


48 

13 

ditto - - 1 

ditto - 

1,680 

- 


35 - 






fVrrtsepore to Bhawulpore 


222 

50 

ditto . . 1 

ditto - • 

6,612 

- 

- 

29 12 

6 





Fnt.tygiirh to Bhnwgong, 

on 

32 

4 

ditto - > j 

ditto - - 

378 

_ 


n 13 




3 

6 1 

the load to Mynpoory. 




1 











Funytfui'U lo Jellalabad, 

on 

24 , 

3 

ditto - . i 

ditto • 

268 



12 - 




% 

0 20 

the road tO'Cawa|K»re. 




i 










Euttyporo to Huniverpore 

- 

42 

8 

ditto - - 1 

ditto - 

672 

- 

- 

16 - 

- 

p 

6 38 

3 

3 35j 



. . , 



, . 











♦ Dr. Paten's salary as soperintendent of mail cart. (continued) 












PAPERS RELATING TO THE 
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11 0 U T E. 

Diatance 

in 

Alilea. 

Number 

of 

Stagea. 

Alodo 

pf 

Conveyanea. 

Ghazeepore to Asimgurh 

44 

7 

Runnera - 

Ghaceeporc to Buacar - 

30 

6 

ditto 

Ghazcei>ore to Du-kelljr 

39 

5 

ditto 

Goruckpore to Aumgurh - 

64 

11 

ditto 

Goroukporeto ISettiah.towardi 

90 

17 

ditto 

r^vpaul. 




Hameerpnre to Khoonwarree, 

100 

15 

ditto 

on the road to Saugnr. 




Hanieerpore to Calpee 

30 

6 

ditto 

Hanoi to Bewannjr 

27 

3 

ditto 

Tloaungabad to Bbilas 

65 

15 

ditto 

Hosungabad to Dnitool 

66 

16 

ditto 

llosungabad to Nuraingpoor 

lbs 

14 

ditto 

Indort 10 Blirwpawar - 

64 

10 

ditto 

Oc^ein to Mebidpore - 

30 

5 

ditto « 

Kolchrode to llutlam • 

19 

5 

ditto 

Alhow to Sarun|H>re, on the 

74 

21 

ditto 

road to Agra. 



ditto 

Alhow to Aliudessore * 

134 

25 

Calpee to Jhanai 

08 

16 

ditto 

Jeypore to Rewary 

132 

23 

ditto • • 

Jeypore co Agra 

136 

24 

ditto 

Jounporc to Denarea - 

38 

6 

ditto 

Jounporc to Gopei^ungc 

40 

8 

ditto 

Jobbiilpore to Umree, on the 

136 

23 

ditto 

road to Mirzapore. 




Jubhiilporc to Sew nee - 

92^ 

16 

* ditto 

Kutah to Nuaaeerabad 

117 

13 

ditto 

Kuruaul to Haiiiti - • 

81 

10 

ditto 

Kurnaul to Saharunpore 

43 

5 

ditto 

Kiit naiil to Delhi 

8f> 

19 

ditto 

' Kythiil to Thanoeaaer 

32 

4 

ditto 

Loodiana to Ferozepoi'c 

80 

16 1 

ditto 

Lucknow to Jounpore > 

136 

21 

ditto 

Lucknow to Shahjehanpore • 

112 

18 

ditto • •> 

Lucknow to Goruckporc 

166 

20 

ditto 

Aleerut to Kumaiil 

77 

13 

ditto 

Mintapore to Chunar - 

2li 

4 

ditto 

Afirxapore to Benarea - 

29 

5 

ditto 

Alifxapore to Allygurh 

20^ 1 

3 

ditto - • 

ABrzapore to Gopeegunge - 

21 

4 

ditto 

Alirzapore to Sira;i 

30 

5 

ditto 

Alircapore to Jokya, on the 
road to Jubbiilpore. 

105 

19 

ditto 




Aforadabad to AfiMTUt > 

78 

14 

ditto 

Aforadabad to Nynee Tal 

66 

10 

ditto 

Aloradabad to Aliygurh 

85 

16 

ditto 

Aloradabad to Bizuour 

46 

8 

ditto 

Aloradabad to Chtindowoee - 

30 

4 

ditto 

llianorc to Aloxtiifurnugur - 

29 

* 

ditto 

At ultra to Delhi 

98 

10 

ditto 

Aluttra to Hatr:ui 


4 

ditto 

ATiitira to Bhurtpore - 

35 

5 

ditto 

Afohona to Gwalior 

52 

9 

ditto 

Afynpoory to Bhowgong 

7 

2 

ditto 

Alynpoory to Puttealee 

42 

- 

ditto 

Nagndo to Banda 

53 

9 

ditto 

Nagode to AJyher 

> 24 

i ^ 

ditto 

Neemiioh to Kiaaore Sagur • 

06 


ditto 

Necmuch to Doaepoorah, on 

32 

' 4 

ditto 

the road to Kotah. 




Neeinuch to SAlnnibher 

64 

Jl 

ditto • • 

Nremuch to Oodeypore 

38 

7 

ditto . 

Neemuoh'to Kharwara 

32 

5 

ditto • - 1 

Kbarwan to Kutra - 

66 

5 

ditto 

Kharwara to Alu(M|ilaaQre « 

30 

7 ’ 

ditto • 

NuraingiMre to JnUtolpore - 

66 

8 

ditto 

NiMiwraM' to 

60 

15 

ditto 


By Contraet, 
or by 

Government 

Eatabliahment. 

Annual Coat, 
including 
tha Salary of 
Overaeera. 

Annual Coat 

Mile. 

Rate of 1 

Dry 

Seaaon. 

ravelling. 

Raina, 


Ra. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

JV./. p. 

M,/. p. 

- - Government 

840 - - 

19 1 5 

5 0 361 

4 6 22 

eatabliahment. 





ditto - 

768 - - 

25 9 7 

5 a 20 

4 4 32 

ditto - 

562 - 

19-6 

5 6 25i 

4 6 36 

ditto - 

1,200 - - 

18 12 - 

5 0 0 

4 3 22^ 

ditto - 

2,784 - 

80 14 11 



ditto > 

1,752 - - 

17 6 3 



ditto • 

664 - - 

18 12 9 

5 6 35 

3 4 26| 

ditto • 

288 ~ ~ 

10 10 8 



ditto •> 

1,560 - - 

24 - - 

4 0 26 

4 6 20 

ditto - • 

1,776 - - 

26 14 6 

4 7 0 

4 6 20 

..ditto • 

1,600 - - 

13 14 2 

4 5 20 

4 3 20 

ditto - • 

1,200 - - 

18 12 - 



ditto - • 

516 - - 

17 8 2 



ditto - 

616 - - 

27 2 6 

5 6 0 

4 5 5 

ditto • 

9,444 - - 

127 9 11 

5 7 7i 

4 2 36| 

ditto - 

5,346 - - 

39 14 3 



ditto • 

1,884 - - 

19 3 7 

4 5 23 

3 4 6 

ditto - 

1,404 - - 

10 10 2 



ditto - 

2,866 - - 

21 1 4 

1 5 1 20 

4 4 0 

ditto - 

672 - - 

17 10 11 

5 2 0 

4 7 20 

ditto - 

768 - - 

19 3 2 

6 7 0 


3 7 0 

ditto - 

2,676 - - 

19 10 9 

• 


3 6 20 

ditto - 

2,076 - - 

22 7 1 

4 5 0 


2 6 20^ 

ditto • 

1,296 - - 

11 1 2 

4 4 0 


3 2 0 

ditto - 

1,116 - - 

13 12 5 

3 6 0 

3 0 0* 

ditto - 

528 - - 

12 4 5 

3 4 20 

2 6 20> 

ditto • 

2,202 - - 

27 8 4 

5 6 0 

4 7 0 

ditto - • 1 

504 - - 

15 12 - 



ditto - 

1,776 - - 

22 3 2 



ditto - - 1 

2,436 - - 

17 J4 7 

i 5 6 10 

4 4 6' 

ditto - 

1,680 - - 

15 - - 

5 4 20 

4 4 1& 

ditto - 

1,968 - - 

11 13 8 

4 7 10 

4 0 0 

ditto - 

1,162 ~ - 

14 15 4 

4 1 0 

3 6 24^. 

ditto • 

414 - - 

19 4 1 



ditto • 

504 - - 

17 6- 

j 5 1 20 

4.6 2^ 

ditto - 

210 - - 

10 3 10 

1 5 1 9J 

4 3 8 

ditto • 

288 - - 

13 H 5 

5 1 38 

37 4 6 

ditto - 

348 - - 

11 9 7 

- 

3 6 16| 

ditto « 

2,484 - - 

23 10 6 



ditto - 

1,176 - - 

15 1 2 

15 0 5 

4 1 ]S| 

ditto > 

1,110 - - 

; 17 1 2 

1 4 4 0 

2 6 0 

ditto • 

1,464 - - 1 

I 17 3 6 

4 3 12 

2 1 r 

ditto - 

532 . - 1 

12 - - 

4 0 36 

3 7 36^ 

ditto • • 

216 - - 

1 7 3 2 



ditto • 

38^ - - 

13 3 10 



ditto - 

1,128 - - 

11 8 1 

\ 

I 


ditto - 

192 - - 

8 - - 

1 


* ditto - 

240 - - 

6 13 8 

•! 


ditto - 

862 - - 

16 6 1 

4 0 4i, 

4 0 O’ 

ditto - 

192 - - 

27 6 10 



ditto - 

144 - - 

3 G 10 



ditto - 

768 - - 

14 7 10 

3 3 10 

2 7 14. 

ditto - 

336 - - 

14 - - 

3 3 3 

2 2 30 

ditto - 

2,400 - - 

25 ^ - 

4 4 0 

8 4 10 

ditto - 

480 - - 

15 - - 



ditto - 

1,500 - - 

23 7 - 



ditto - • 

960 - - 

25 4 2 



ditto - 

726 - - 

^ 22 8 - 



ditto - 

600 - - 

9 1 5 



ditto - 

960 - - 

32 - • 



ditto - 

886 - - 

15 13 8 

. 

4 0 0 

ditto • 

2,562 . - 

36 15 9 

4 7 1) 

4 4 5 












































POSTAL COMMUNICATION, Ac. IN INDIA. ^57 


e 

E017TE. 

Diatanee 

in 

MUei. , 

Humber 

of 

8tag«. 

Mode 

of 

Conveyance. 

By C<nitract, 
dr by 

Government 

Eatabliahment. 

Annual Coat, 
including 
the Salaiy of 
Ovcraeen. 

Annttal Coefc 

per 

MUe. 

Rato of Travelling. 

Seaion< 



' 





R»* a. 0 . 

Re. 0. 


M, 

/. 

«•/. r- 

IfnMWerabad to A]au»t 

17 

2 

Raufiere 

• « 

• - Government 

192 - « 

11 4 

6 









eatabliahment. 







liuMwerobod to Noomueh - 

136 • 

24 

ditto 


ditto - 

4,140 - 

30 7 

- 

6 

4 0 

4 z H 

Ajmere to Kinliengurh 

18 

3 

ditto 


ditto * 

306 - - 

18 10 

8 




AJmere to PaIw 

106 1 

24 

ditto 

■ 

ditto - 

2,496 - - 

23 8 

9 




Nanee Tal to Alttora - * 

30 ' 

7 

ditto 

. 

ditto - 

744 - - 

21 4 

1 




Njrogong td Jeotpore • 

20 

3 

ditto 


ditto - 

288 - - 

14 6 

4 




N)ragoD| to Jhantee • 

70 

9 

ditto 


ditto • 

9S4 - - 

14 - 

LO 




Njrogong to Mohoba * 

34 j 

6 

ditto 


ditto • 

660 - - 

19 6 

7 ! 




Saharunpore to Laodour 

66 ’ 

15 

ditto 


ditto - 

1,666 - - 

29 9 

1 i 

4 

0 29 

3 3 26| 

Shahjeliaiipore to JellsJalMul, 

21 

] 

4 

ditto 


ditto - 

306 - - 

14 9 

^ 1 




00 the road to Fottjrgurh. 








j 




Shabjefcanpore to Kuttra* on 

” 1 

6 

ditto 


ditto • 

432 - - 

23 6 

7 1 

4 

0 24 


Uie road to Bareilly^ 

i 







i 




Saugur to Joltahee 

113 1 

20 

ditto 

' m 

, ditto - 

2,400 - - 

21 3 

9 

6 

1 8} 

3 3 H 

Sangui* to Bhilaa • • 

72 j 

13 

ditto 


ditto - 

1,279 - - 

17 10 

8 

5 

6 15i 

3 1 3 

Saugor to Chutterportf on 

138 

18 

ditto 


ditto > 

2,640 - - 

19 3 

1 




the road to Hameerpore. 

1 











Chutterpore to Nyagong 

0 1 


ditto 

• 

ditto - 

96 - - 

16 - 

- 




Dummow to Hameerpore 

64 1 

10 

ditto 

. . 

ditto • 

1,090 - - 

20 - 

- 

• 

- 

3 6 1:^ 

Dumioow to Nttruogporc - 

87 : 

10 

ditto 


ditto - 

1.080 - - 

12 6 

7 




Dummov to Jhanai • 

133 

22 

ditto 


ditto - 

2,184 - - 

16 8 

8 

4 

5 IH 

3 3 

Dummow to Jubbulpore 

68 ; 

12 e 

ditto 


ditto - 

1,104 - - 

16 3 

9 

6 

4 11 

3 6 

^epree to KiMore Sagur 

135 

24 

ditto 


ditto . 

3,240 - - 

25 14 

- 




Sepree to Jhanai 

64 

10 

ditto 


ditto • . j 

1,080 - - 

16 14 

- 

6 

3 0 

3 0 41 

Goonah to BliiUa 

100 1 

18 

ditto 


1 ditto • - 1 

1,872 - - 

18 11 

6 


- 

4 - « 

Tangra to .Sarungpore* on the i 

150 > 

35 1 

ditto 


1 ditto - 

14,460 - - 

90 15 

1 




road to Indore. i 

j 

j 










Seliore to Indore - * | 

93 

16 

ditto 


1 ditto • 

1,776 - -j 

19 4 

10 

5 

1 0 

4 2 la 

Sehore to Bbiltia -• 

50 

10 ‘ 

ditto 

- ! 

j ditto - 

1,200 - - 

24 - 

.. 

6 

1 30 j 

4 0 4 

Simla to Kotgurh - - ! 

48 

6 

ditto 


ditto - 

1 676 - - 

12 - 

- 




Sim to Bhawulpore - 

23'; 1 

32 I 

ditto 


ditto - 

4,660 - - 

20 7 

2 




Siraa to Ilanai • - - ; 

G 2 j 

8 1 

1 ditto 


ditto - 

768 - - 

12 6 

2 

3 

5 10^ 

3 3 2)''^ 

KuMOwIrc to Simlab - • i 

32 ; 

8 

1 ditto 


ditto - 

1,152 - - 

36 - 

- 




Umhalla to Kuaaoarlee 

64 : 

14 

1 ditto 

- 

ditto .« 

; 864 - - 

16 - 

• 

4 

7 - 

4 2- 

Umballa to Kurtiaul - 

65 

13 

ditto 

- 

ditto - 

; 1,500 - - 

27 4 

4 

6 

2 - 

3 6 ^ 

TJroballa to Loodtptaa - 

1 76 1 

- 

Mail Cart - 

ditto - 

i 13,761 - - 

1 183 7 

8 




Loodiana to Jullniider 

i 1 

- 

ditto 

- 

ditto - 

; 7,561 3 - 

198 11 

5 




Jullund^ to Umritaer 

1 69 ' 

- 

ditto 


ditto - 

: 10,092 - - 

; 171 0 

9 




Lahore to Umritaer • 

35 ! 

- 

ditto 


ditto - 

4,898 4 - 

139 16 

2 




Lahore to Peshaimr - 

290 

60 

Runncra 


ditto > 

1,223 - - 

1 4 3 

6 




Lahore to Bunnoo « 

290 

62 

ditto 


ditto - 

570 - - 

: 1 15 

6 




Luekkee to Dera lemnil Khan 

33 

9 

1 ditto 


ditto * 

98 - - 

2 15 

6 




Deta lamail Khan to Tonk • 

24 

6 

j ditto 


ditto - 

65 - - 

2 4 

6 




Lahore to Mooltan 

200 

39 

1 ditto 


ditto - 

432 - - 

1 

2 2 

6 


at 


Hiiri^ppa to Jhttog • 

40 

9 

j ditto 


ditto - 

93 - - 

S 5 

2 




Lahore to Denanvggur 

90 

‘ 

19 

ditto 


ditto - 

206 - - 

2 4 

7 




Pediavrar to D«ro OaaM JKbur 



ditto 


ditto - 

743 - - 

1 2 1 

11 




Moidtan to Den Oanm Khan 

83 

7 

ditto 


ditto • 

78 - - 

! 2 6 

9 




Alooltan to Den lemail Kbna 

102 

23 

ditto 


ditto - 

236 - - 

2 5 

- 




Total - - - 

11,411 

1,790 

- 

- 

. 

369,387 1 1 

i 






Cecil Beadon, 

Commmioner, 


* 


Enclosure (H.) 

P1.4N of the Mail Cast (annexed), 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 


Enclosure (I.) 


STAl'EMKNT^ showing the Maximum and Minimum Time occupied in the Transit of the Mails, and the Average * 


UPWARD. 


R 0 n T E. 

January 1646. 

January 1847. 

1 

Time occupied. 

* 

a 

1 

Difference. 

Average 

Rate 

per Hour. 

j 

jg 

Time occupied. 

Mean. 

1 

Average 

Rate 

per Hour. 

Greatest. 


Greatest. 

1 









M. f. p. 

. 





M. /. j». 

From Chittagong to Tipporah 

• 


96 

26^ 

20 

23t 

6} 

3 6 23 

96 

24f 

22 * 

23J 


4 0 33} 

„ Tippcrali to Dacca - 

- 


56 

23 

19 



2 4 20 

66 

22} 

19 

21* 

33 

2 6 10 

„ Dacca to Furreedpore 

- 


50 

24 

14f 

n* 

6J 

2 7 11 

60 

21* 

10* 

16* 

11* 

3 g 16* 

„ FurrccdiHire to Jewore 

- 


60 

21 

t*i 


6} 

3 2 27* 

60 

27* 

144 

194 

13 

3 0 21j 

„ Jess^ore to Calcutta - 

- 


80 

28| 


24* 


3 1 39 

80 

32* 

21* 

26} 

11 

2 7 30* 




342 

- 

- 

1041 


3 1 33* 

342 

- 


107* 

- 

3 1 19} 

• 






DOWNWARD. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 






1 

! 



Af. / p. 






' M. /. p. 

From Calcutta to Jeasore 



80 

22f 

16 ! 

204 

4a 

4 1 261 

80 

191 

17 

m 

2i 

4 111* 

Jesiiore to Furraedpore 



60 

22 

181 1 

19^ 

3| 

2 7 6il 

60 

26} 

17i 

214 

8i 

2 6 23 

„ Fiirreedpore to Dacca 



60 

2J 

13i ! 

17 

7i 

3 0 31 

60 

19i 

105 

15 

81 

2 7 23 

„ Dacca to Tipperah 



56 

22J 

164: 

191 

61 

2 6 26* 

66 

1 19} 

164 

17* 

*i 

3 1 37* 

,> Tippernh to Chittagong 



06 

soil 

24 i 

27* 

6 * 

3 4 31* 

96 

28 

23J 

26^ 

4* 

3 1 26f 




342 

- 

„ t 

! 

1 

loaf 

- 

3 2 24 

342 

- 

■- 

97} 

- 

3 2 13 


STAl’EMRNTj showing the Maximum and Miinmum Time occupied in tlie ''I'musit of the and the Average - 


UPWARD. 



i 


February 1846, 




February 1847. 



ROUTE. 


Time occupied. 



Average 

Kate 

per Hour. 


Time occupied. 



Average 

Hate 

per Hour. 



: i 
; ^ 

Greatest. 

J 

i 

1 

a 

1 

Greatest. 

J 

1 

1 


From Chiltugong to Tipperah 

- ; 96 

26* 

24* 

26* 

2 

M. f. p. 

3 6 11 

96 , 

28 

22} 

23* 


Af./. p. 

4 0 27} 


„ Tip|ierab to Dacca 

- - i 56 

23* 

18* 

21} 

6 

2 4 30 

56 

24 

19} 

21* 


2 4 36} 


„ Dacca to Furreedpore 

- ; 60 

18 

14* 

16* 

33 

3 0 16* 

50 

19 

15 

16* 

4 

2 7 30* 


„ F^iirreedpor** to .Tessore 

. - I 60 

21* 

14* 

18* 

3* 

3 1 35} 

* 60 

21} 

16 

18* 


3 1 33 


JeMorc to Calcutta - 

- - ' 80 

2»i 

20 

26* 

8* 

3 1 7| 

80 

29} 

21 

253 

8* 

3 0 27 


* 

; 342 


- 

107} 

- 

3 1 163 

342 

1 

- 

“ 

106 

- 

3 1 32* 

1 

1 

' 




DOWNWARD. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


From Calcutta lo Jewore 

- 1 80 

' 22 

i it^i 

20 

3J 

M. f. p. 

4 1 36* 

80 

20} 

18* 

i 19* 


U. /. p. 

4 2 30jf 


„ Jewore to Furreedpore 

- i 60 

22 

13 

17* 

9 

3 0 10* 

60 

22 

16 

i 19 

6 

2 7 302 


„ Furreedpore lo Dacca 

- - i 50 

27 

; 134 

20* 

13* 

2 7 20 

50 

22 

16} 

i 18J 

«! 

2 6 22} 


Dacca to Tipperah - 

- " j 56 

23 

i .16* 

19} 

6* 

2 7 10} 

66 

16* 

15 

16} 

a* 

3 3 22 


Tip}M>rah to Chittagong 

- - 1 96 

39* 

24 

26* 

H 

3 Sin 

96 

26* 

23 

; 25} 


3 6 36* 



j 342 

1 ■ 

- 

t; ■ 

104 

- 

3 2 17* 

342 

- 

- 

I 99* 


3 3 ^58 

1 
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POSTAL COMMUNICATION, &c. IN INDIA, 


Enclosure (I.) 


- llatc of Travelling from Calcutta to Chittagong, for the Mouth of January in the Year from 1846 to 18d0. 


UPWARD. 




January 1848. 


January 1849. 

January 1850. 

i 

Time occupied. 

Mean. 

1 

1 

a 

Average 

Kate 

jper Hour. 

i 

i 

Time occupied. 

a 

Difference. 

A^'vrage 

Rate 

per Hour. 

Milea. 

Time occupied. 

Mean. 

i 

1 

p 

Average 

Rate 

per Hour. 

i 

i 

Greateat. 

1 

|ij 

H 





M.f.p* 






M./. p. 






M.f.p, 

mm 


an 

221 

4 

4 2 34 


26i 

lei 

22J 

7i 

4 1 26 

96 

261 

201 

23| 

H 

4 0 I6i 


23^ 

20 


4 

2 4 361 


24 

174 

20 

64 

2 6 14 

66 

25f 

171 

201 

H 

2 6 3 

50 

19 


17 


2 7 91 


201 

121 

15f 

81 

3 1 111 

50 

18 

121 

I4A 

H 

3 3 22f 

GO 

231 

13 

171 

101 

3 3 291 


18| 

13 

151 

H 

3 7 271 

60 

181 

12 

13 

6S 

4 4 28l 

80 

- 

30l 

21 

261 


3 0 9l 


37 

221 

264 

14| 

3 0 121 

80 

291 

201 

221 

9 

3 4 14 

342 

- 

_ 

104^ 

- 

3 2 8 

342 

- 

« 

1001 


3 3 12 

342 

- 

- 

941 

“ 

;t 5 1 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

. 

DOWNWARD. 













M. /. p. 






M. /. p. 






1 M./. 

BO 

21 

16| 

161 

H 1 

4 2 4 

80 

26 

18 

22 

8 

4 1 314 

80 

22 

14i 

I8l 

i 71 

4 3 14 

GO 

i!02 

! 161 

18i 

4i ' 

3 1 0 

60 

27 

134 

20* 

134 

3 1 25^ 

60 

20 

18f 

171 

i 41 

3 2 25 

50 

191 

131 

‘ m 

• 

3 2 221 

60 

18 

124 

151 


8 1 321 

50 

20f 

11 

153 

1 0,^ 

; 3 5 331 

50 

\iii 

13^ 

i 151 

al 1 

4 1 91 

56 

18 

13 


6 

3 5 12| 

56 

244 

15 

19 { 

94 

i .3 0 0 

J)G 

2:1 

214 

24i 

61 1 

3 7 26l 

!)6 

25l 

22J 

241 


j 4 n 44 

96 

29 

19i 

24 

1 H 

j 3 5 19 

;U2 

i 

- 

931 


3 6 41 

342 

’ 

- 

B 

B 

m 

B 

- 

1 


B 

j 3 5 0 


• llfitc of Travelling from Calcutta to Chittagong, for the Month of February in the Year from ItWi to 18ft0. 


UPWARD. 


February 1848. 


Fobruary 1849. 


February 1850. 



Time occupied. 



Average 

Rate 

per Hour. 


Time occupied. 



Average 


Time occupied. 


( 

1 

Aver.ig' 

J 

s 

' 

Least. 

1 

S 

Difference. 

Miles. 

Greatest. 

J 


1 

1 

Q 

Rate 

per Hour, 

1 

Greatest. 

. 

? 

.-4 

d 

s 

Difftreuce. 

Rate 

pet 

96 

34 

21 

23 

13 

M. / p. 

4 1 12 

96 

23} 

22 

22| 

n 

M./ p. 

4 I 32-i 

96 

2fil 

aij 

231 


M,f. 

4 0 2.1 

56 





2 5 2.5 

56 

22 

161 

181 


2 ' 7 36 

56 

214 

ir,} 

18J 

4i 

2 7 291 

.50 





2 3 351 

50 

Mi 

121 


111 

3 1 2 } 

50 

J71 

I2i 

15 

4| 

3 2 21' 

60 





3 3 311 

60 

161 

12} 

141 

34 

4 1 91 

(H) 

144 

1 il 



4 6 


Ei 


Ql 


3 2 104 

80 

31 

214 

24 

91 

3 2 181 

80 

254 

20 

221 

54 

3 4 1:^ 

342 

■ 

” 1 

1031 

B 



B 

B 

95J 

> 



- i 

- 

921 

■ 

3 5 2C>\ 


DOWNWARD. 







M.f,p. 






M. /.>. 





. 

M. /. p. 

' 80 

201 

17 

I8j 

31 

4 1 341 

80 

201 

17 

m 

31 

4 2 17* 

80 

24* 

171 

201 

7 

4 5 fi 

j 60 

211 

181 

19| 

2} 

3 0 61 

60 

2li 

isi 

i7i 

8 

3 2 3J 

60 

204 

131 


74 

3 3 22 

j 50 

19 

15 

17 

4 

2 7 11 

50 

22f 

n 

15j 

llj 

3 2 38 

60 

19 

12 } 

153 

61 

3 2 Sfi 

; 56 

161 

12 s 

Ui 

4 

3 7 281 

56 

211 

131 ' 

17* 

H 

! 3 3 11 

56 

28 

15} 

22 

124 

3 n .'in 

1 96 

261 

221 

23| 

3 

3 7 371 

96 

30 - 


26}.j 

-it 

|-.4..a 04 

96 

281 

181 

231 

n 

3 (i 

j 342 

- 

- 

931 




B 

B 


- 

3 5 14 

342 

B 

B 

96} 

1 

B 

m 


T 


87. 


K K 2 
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App.(C.), No. 1. 


Enclosure (J.) 

General Istructions for the Gui(iance of Inspectors in the North-western Provinces. 

! ; The duties of iiti inspector extend to every department and every detail of thepost^^osei \ i. \ 
within the circle of his inspection. • Vv,. .,.. . 

He must make hi mself thoroughly acquainted with the practice of .each office, with the 
mode in which the work of each office is distributed, with the amount of supervision exer¬ 
cised by the postmasters, and the general characters of each sifbordinatc in each office. 

He must report every deviation from the authorised system, and warn postmastersVgainst 
keeping up unauthorised accounts and registers, as well as against omitting to keep regularly 
those which are ordered. 

Each office must be visited, thoroughly inspected, and a full report given once in each 
quarter. Forms of the quarterly report will, be furnished. |^verv inspector must keep a 
diary of his official proceedings; this diary must be despatched daily to the Postmaster- 
general; and any wilful omission in the diary, or neglect in ifs preparation, will be punished 
by removal from office. 

The inspector will notice in his diary the hour of arrival and despatch of the several mails* . 
from the office at which he may be; he will draw attention to any irregularity or detention, 

■and suggest the remedy wliich may appear to him likely to correct the evil. 

The inspector must daily visit th(r post-office of the station at which he may be, and 
remark on every instance of the continuance of iiregularities which have been oi^e 
reported. , 

The following are the books and accounts ordered to be kept up at Uvery post-office: 

1. Receipt and despatch abstract letters register - - - - 2 vol. 

2. Daily abstract of postage to be collected by peons - - - 1 „ , 

N, B. This will be substituted for the present pepns’ books in which 
the addresses of all letters arc entered.in detail . . . i 

3. Forward letter register 

4. Receipt and despatch barigby registers 

5. Rough diary of ordei-s and directions for daks - - - 1 

6. Detaded accounts of receipts and disbursements on account 6f ’ bearer 

dak bearer - . - , - 

7 . Abstract account of receipt and disbursement of duk bearers l ,J 

8. Dailv cash book - - - 

9 . Contingent bill and cash account book - - - - - 1 „ 

10. Skeleton book for filing letters from Postmaster-general arid 

accountant - - - - - - - - 1„ 

11. Ditto, for circulars - - - - - - - >• 1 „ 

12. Ditto, for letters from postmasters and private individuals. 

N. B .—In large offices separate books must be kept for letteri* v 
relating to each department, viz., letters, mail, banghy dikk, 
bearer and miscellaneous. 

13 . Despatch letter book with copies of all letters to Postinastei^ 

generaliind accountant - - r <1 

14 . Ditto, to postmasters-and private persons - - - - I „ 

N. B .—In large offices thei^e must be separate books for the several '' 

departments. 

15 . A book contairiing the receipt of the establishnient for their pay- 1 „ 

16 . Time statement book. . 

The Persian recowl should consist of a book.containiiig 

1. Copies of all purwannas issued to any road or other subcudinate.: 

2. Copies of all rubican ies addressed to other postmasters. - J ,v. 

3 . Receipts fui paytrients to chdwdries arid Other persons not in the ^e^utar employ df tktt ^ 

Postroffioe. ■ ^ 

.‘(signed) ^ 

; Postmast^-giwera}, N, W^“R 

„ . -i. \ . n 

---aU.ifcl.-.., 
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Enclosure (K.) 


STATEMJSNTy thowitig the Number of Iklakb Co7E&s despatolied, esid tke Cost of Dxed Ofvxcb BsTAiNLiaHMxnT at each 

*' PosT-ojfFicK in Bengal Prewdeticy, ,' 


NAMES 

of 

POST-OFFICE 

S. 

-fi7 

.•S 5 

^ 'S 
c 

c'l.i 

S'*-a 

0 »^rs 

ja ^ 

n 

! 

6 

a 

a 

1 

■» 

1 

"tn 

; fS 


OJ 

G 

u. 

0 

S“. ‘ • 1 

i7*' 

■ 1 

w . 

¥ 

& pH 

IS'. 

No. of Delivery Peons. 

Aggregate Monthly Pay 
of Peons. - ' 

■ . ! 

—^ 7“- 

e 

« 

j t| 

I 0 

■iS 

. .* 0 , ■ , 

ts 

' 1 - 

0 

•S' ' 

■ ■ -‘2 ^ 

« a, 

. la 
■ 53 

Total Monthly Charges. 






Be. a. 

P- 


Be, a, /). 


Be, a; », 

Be. a, p. 

Be. n. p. 

Be. a. 

P 

Arrah 



2,065 


50 - 


0 

30 - - 

q 

10 - - . 


11 ^ - 

101 - 

—* 

Buxar - 



971 

• 

- 

. 

0 

46 - - 

1 

5 - - 

- 

12 ^ - 

e;) - 

— 

Arracan - 


^ ‘ 

65a 



• 

1 

50 - - 

2 

12 ^ - 

- 

4 ^ ^ 

66 - 

- 

Burrack|>oro -1 



6,786 


50 - 

- 

3 

50 - - 

4 

20 - - 

, 25 - - 

19 - - 

164 - 

- 

Aitgorparali 



224 


• 

•p. 

1 

15 - - 

1 

6 - - 

- 

3 - - 

23 - 

— 

Burdwiiii 



4,4U4 


50 - 


2 

30 - 

3 

13 - - 

- 

10 - ' - 

105 - 

- 

Bood Bood - 



354 

. 

. 


1 

15 - - 

1 

6 - 

2 - - 

2 - - 

24 - 

- 

Muiigulpore 

. 

. 

7U0 

- 


. 

1 

15 — - 

1 

5 - - 


2 — — 

22 - 

- 

Btigodhur - 



201 ) 


. 

- 

1 

13 - - 


- - . 

25 - - 

30 - 

15 - 
217 - 

— 

Berlitiriiporc - 

. 

. 

0,924 


60 - 

- 

4 

85 - - 

5 

27 - - 

— 

Jeajrunsje 

. 

. 

2,460 

- 

- 

- 

1 

15 - - 

0 

10 - - 

- 

3 - - 

28 - 

— 

Khanirali - 



1,065 

. 



1 

15 - - 

- 

- - - 



17 - 

— 

Bhogwiingolah 

. 

. 

244 

- 


- 

1 

15 - - 

* 

10 - - 


2 - - 

33 - 

-• 

Bcwnnsurroy 

. 

. 

112 

- 

- 

- 

1 

10 - - 


- -■ 

10 - 

11 - - 

10 - 


Bhaugulpore - 

- 

. 

4,364 

- 

. 

- 

3 

40 - - 

2 

71 - 


Colgong 

. 


505 

- 

. 

. 

1 

15 - - 

- 



3 - - 

18 - 

•* 

Sukreegully 



124 

- 

. 

- 

1 

15 - - 

- 



2 - — 

17 - 

“ 

Kujmahal - 

. 


887 

- 

- 

- 

1 

15 - - 

“ 

- - - 


“ 2 ' — — 

17 - 

*■ 

Ourrungahad 

. 

. 

597 

- 

- 


1 

15 - - 

- 

- - . 

• - 

2 - - 

17 - 

- 

Sultan gunge 

- 

. 

* 206 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 - - 

3 

- • - 

- 


17 ~ 

- 

Bauleah - 

• 


a,392 


50 - 


2 

35 - - 

16 - - 

' * 

- ■ 

101 - 


Surd all 



25I' 

. 


. 

1 

15 - - 

1 

5 - - 

- 


20 - 

- 

Natoor 


. 

882 

. 

. 

• 

1 

15 - - 

1 

4 - - 

' » «. 

- 

19 - 

~ 

Bliulloonli 

» 

- 

1 , 70 a 

• 


. 

q 

40 - - 

2 

5 - - 

- 

8 - - 

53 - 

- 

Luckipore - 

. ' 


21 a 

- 

- 

- 

1 

ft - - 

- 

. . 



8 - 

- 

Putahuut - 



87 

. 

.. 

- 

1 

6 - - 

— 

. - - 

- ' 

- - - 

6 - 

— 

Daekergunge - 

. 

• 

2,330 

w 


- 

2 

40 - - 

2 

0 - - 

- i ‘ 

10 - - 

59 - 

- 

Niilcliitty - 



552 


. 

- 

1 

15 - - 

- 


- 

3 - - 

18 - 

- 

Bnruset - 

. 

. 

726 

. 


• 

1 

15 - - 

q 

10 - 

- - 

5. - - 

30 - 

— 

Bauguiidee - 

. 


i 3(K) 

. 

• 

- 

1 

lo - - 

1 

6 - - 

- 

3 - - 

28 -- 

- 

Bccrbhonm 



1,623 

- 

- 

• 

1 

25 - - 

1 

5 - - 

- 

S - - 

38 - 

- 

Soorool 



428 

. 

• 

- 

1 

15 - - 

- 

- 

- 

q _ _ 

17 - 

- 

Kundy 



492 

. 

- 

. 

j 1 

15 - - 

-r 

- - - 



17 - 

~ 

BuiiTvareebad 

. 


315 

• 

• 


1 1 

15 - - 

. 1 

- 

« • 

2 - - 

22 - 

— 

Bognih - 

. 

• 

1.013 

• 

. 

. 

1 

15 - - 

1 

5 - 

- 

5 - - 

25 - 

- 

Bancoorah 

• 

. 

1,736 


50 “ 


; 2 

28 - - 

2 

f 10 - - 

3 - r. 

6 - ^ 

97 - 

- 

Jiihanabad - 

• 

. 

400 

. 



i 1 

16 - - 



• 

^2 ^ ^ 

17 - 

- 

Bisaeiipore - 

. 

. 

489 

. 

. 

- 

1 

8 - - 

- 

- - - 

- ' 

- - - 

8 - 

- 

Kntulfiore • 



446 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 - - 

- 

* * • 

- 

“ - - 

8 - 

- 

Ellypore 

. 

. 

260 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 « - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 - 

— 

Balasore 

• 

• 

1,519 

. 

. 

• 

, 2 

35 - - 

2 

8 - -. 

- 

8 - - 

51 - 

— 

Cliota Nagpore 

• 

• 

1,377 

. 

- 

- 

12 I 

20 - - 

I 

5 - - 

■* 

3 - - 

28 - 

- 

Cherra I'ooiijee 

• 

• 

502 

. 

. 

. 

1 

25 - - 

1 

6 - - 

► • 

: a - - 

34 - 

- 

Chittagong 

. 

• 

2,028 


50 - 

- 1 


70 - - 1 

2 

l 0 -r - 

( 25 - - 

l 0 - 

165 - 

- 

Chuprah- 



3,422 


50 - 

— ! 

• 2 

35 - 

3 

15 - - 

25 - - 

11 - - 

136 - 

— 

Cuttack - 

• 

. 

2,600 

- 


. 

i 3 

50 - - 

3 

15 - - 

- 

l 11 - - 

76 - 

- 

Cacbar - 

. 


401 

- 

- 

. * 

i 1 

15 - — 

- 

- - - 

“ - 1 

6 - - 

20 - 

“ 

Cental - 

. 


874 

- 


. 

■ 

20 - - 

1 

■ 5 — , 


5 - - 

1 30 - 

- 

Ohyebassa 



28a 

. 

- 

. j 


15 - - 

1 

5 - - 

25 

23' - - 

20 - 

- 

Dacca - 

. 


7,710 

1 

50 - 

- ' 

! 

67 - - 

4 

20 - - 

185 - 


Dinapore 

Dinajpore 

. 

- 

4,598 

1 (K) - 

** 1 

i ^ 1 

67 - - 

4 

20 - - 

26 - - 1 

12 - - 

,.224 - 

- 

• 

• 

^114 

' 

60 « 

- 1 

I 2 1 

4i> - - 

.2 

■ 15 


10 - - 

115 - 

- 

Titalyah 

• 

.. 

215 


20 - 


■ 1 

15 - - 

1 

4 - - 


2 - - 

41 - 

— 

Diamond Harbour 

• 

- 

667 


• 

• ' 

! 1 i 

20 - - 

1 

6 - - 

j 


25 - 

- 

Darjeeling 

• 

- 

1,619 


- 


‘ I'l 

40 - - 

1 

5 - • 


10 - - 

55 - 

- 

KurMong , 


, r , 



*r 

- ’ 

i 1 

15 - - 

- 

- 

' - 

, 2 r- 

17 - 

— 

Debrogbur 

Luckiinpore- 


m 





35 - - 

1 

5 - - 

’ '- 

40 , - 

— 

• 

m 
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! 1 

15 - - 

2 

10 - - 

. - j 

89 - - 

64 - 

- 

Saikwa 

- \ 






i 1 

16 - - 

1 

6 - - 


5 - - 

25 - 

- 

Dum Dum ,, • ^ 
Furreedpore' - ' 


fiO T 

... ^ 

' 2 

40- 

2 

10 - - 

25 - - j 

10 - - 

135 - 

- 





‘ ' m ' 


1 

20 - - 

1 : 

5 - - 

. 1 

8 - - 

33 - 

- 

Fort Gloster - 

. 


e 40 




— 

- • 

1 

6 - - 


^ m 

6 - 

— 

Oowliatty 

• 

. 

*ft,240 



• 

i s 

60 - - 

2 

10 - - 


24 4 6 

94 4 

3 

Cyah - - 

• 


3,740 


50 - 


A. 

*5- 

3 


m «• 

10 - - 

100 - 

- 

Jebanabad • 

* 


376 



1 

1 

16 - - 


- - • 

te * 

- - 

17 - 

— 

Behar - 

• 

• 

455 




1 

16 - - 

— 

.... 

» 

2 - - 

i; - 

— 

Gowalnarah - 
Coocn Bftbar 

87 . 

• 


1,060 




k 

26 - - 1 

— 

* 

m * 

U - - 

86 - 

... 


1 

244 




1 1 

1 

•26- 

K K 3 



m * 

3 - 

28 - - 

(caaetatMicQ 





















PAEEES RELATING TO THE 



Total Monthly Charges 

















POSTAL COMMUNICATION, IN INDIA. 


Enclosure. (L.) 


STATEMENT, (showing the Offiob Establishment of the Cakutta General Posi-Offioe* 


Date 

of I Period of Service. 
Anthority. j 


I W. Tayler, Esq. 


1845 ’ Mooktarani 

1646 { JumtTiiildi'vn - 
1649 ' hachoo Khan > 

1647 ; Fuki'i inahumed 

1846 j Fagoo Sing 
1649 AunicniuUlee - 
1849 , Khoobun 


14th T)cc. rS46 J, R, 11. Hwinett, Enq. 


1834 Fiittcjiuig 
1649 Golamnubre 
1847 Kani Sing 
1849 Juiumduu Sing 

1822 K. BuU-lthq - 

1826 Cfoiaro Siibdar 


ACCOUNI ANT’S DEPARTMENT: 

j l{.t Aiigutit ISd.*} j W. Twi-nihiw • 


Isl Jniiuarv 1616 
1809 to 27-30 to 
32 nnil 36 
January 1842 
1 >i>ceini>LT 1830 
Maich 1828 


Uaniniirain f'huckerbulty 
Deguinber Gl>a'«e 
Mohi«4 C'hnnder ChatleTjtj 
Petfinber Mookerjee - 
lliirro Chunder Ghoac 


1846 j Nw’ idlinb Chatterjee 


Deaignation. 


, - Poatroaater'general. 

Salary of 2,000 Ra. 
drawn by liiiu in a 
MCjiarate bill. 

- iieiid Jutnudar 

. Naib ditto 

- , Peon - - - 

- ; ditui 

- I ditto 

- j ditto 

- I ditto 

- - Deputy Postmaster- 
general. 

- P(M»0 - 

- ditto 

« ditto 

- j ditto 

- I Head Assistant 

- ! Peon - - - 


I Head Acrountant 
Deputy ditto - 

' I At'Mstant 

ditio 
! ditto 
ditto 
ilittir 
ditto 


TREASURER’S DEPARTMEN'l 
January 1846 , Nili 


1846 , Nilmouey Mutty Loll 
„ I .liiggut Cbiirider Mookeijee 
1844 I Mailliiib Cbunder Dutt 
1846 j IliKsiiuihtT Moukerjeo 
1650 i Seeroii - . _ . 


DAWK REARERS’ DEPARTMENT: 


I January 1846 
September 1847 


Jiiinlsn llebarry llozra 
J. Paul - - - 

Radliagohin Mittre - 
llheekoo - - - 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT: 

I 1848 [ E.C. (ieorge - 

November 1645 i 1’. (1. Potter - 


October 1815 ' Oobind Cbunder Bunuerjee 

I 

NovetiibiT 1645 I L. ]M. Baptist • . - 


j Treasurer 

{ ditto 

j Podar - 
j Moburir 
I Peon - 


Head Writer - 
Second ditto - 


I Moburrir 
Sirdar Bearer 


Register 
Examiner 
Despatcher - 


January 1829 | Khctteriuohun Biswas 

August 1641 ! Ruiiicootiiui Doy 

January 1646 I C. .S. Elloy 

1839 to 1845 &1! „ , 

from 1848 - ) ! Ohose 


Pay of 

each 

Individual. 

J?s. 

a. p. 

8 


7 

_ ~ 

5 

- - 

5 

- _ 

5 

- - 

5 

- - 

5 

- - 

700 

- 

5 

3 6 

5 

_ - 

5 

- 

5 

- - 

300 

_ _ 

5 

3 7 

160 


67 

14 10 

35 

35 

*- ~ 

30 

~ i 

26 

2 “ 1 

20 

- - j 

20 

- “ 1 

150 


60 

- - 

6 

- - 

10 

_ _ 

6 

! 

30 


20 

- - 

10 


* 

“ - 


Total 

Company’s 

Rupees. 

Ha. a. ,'p. 


EEMARKS. 


720 3 6 


- Searcher of llefercnccaj 

- Copyist - - I 

- ! ditto • - i 

ditto - - ' 


> - Doing duty in tbe unclaimed 
letter department. ’ 


- - Received five nqtees e^tra from 
the pay of an astistant of the 
miM'dlaucoiis tmont. 

- - Doing duty in tbe ship and 
steam departmcni. 


f Abolished ; did duty as a regis- 
t tta* of the dcspalch daparlmeut. 


iSTEAM AND SHIP DEPAR I MENT : 

May - 1832 R. Decflinlts - 

1633 .1. D’Souica 

U. J. D'.Abreu 

lOtb Nov. 1845 II. Rodrigues - 

1642 ^lamchand Hannorjet 


April - 1844 

May - 1639 

Nuvemlicr 1645 
May - 1841 

' 1840 


A. D’Rago 

I I’oymolmn (’hiickcvbutty 
I J. Rialiigues - 
llurrcmoliun ChatUijee 
Mixibusuodun Mittre - 


I* Manager - - j 

j f - Pieprer of Steam*\ j 
‘ \ Accounts - - / j 


j Dilector of Letters - | 
ditto . • I 


- - Doing duty as 3d deliverer of 
receipt departmcni. 

- - Doing duty in the coi n'^ipond- 
I cuce department. 


- - Doing duty as writer of the 
forward depanmcul. 


i^vvutinued) 







PAPERS RELATING TO THE 


Datti 4 

of Period of Service. 
Authority. 


NAMES. 


StraM nmi Si«r DKtAHTMKttT--eo«tiMiiec/. 

1849 I C. Pereira 

January • 1646 j Bacharam Chatterjec 
1849 i Nileomttl Chatterjee 
1839 I Radaiuadub Newghy 
1849 I Noboo Comar Banncrjec 

IS.'iO Ramtorun Bannerjec 
1650 Juggob^ndoo Chatterjec 

1849 Jungloo - - 

Boat Eatabliahiueot • 


Dcaignation. 


Chcckunaii 

ditto 


Pay of Total 

each Company'« 

Individual* Rupees. 


JCe. p. 



REMARKS. 


- - Abolished; did duty na register 
of the despati^ department. 


• - Doing duty as No. 4 receiver of 
the despatch department. 

- - Abolished ; did doty as sorter 
airkar of the despatch depart¬ 
ment. 


LETTER MAIL RECEIPT DEPARTMENT; 

1831 J* Thomas 
Septemlier 1827 O. F. Peivira • 

1849 C. Bonaficio - 
1842 £. Martyr 

July - 1836 B. D’Costa - 

November 1845 A. J. D’Abru - - 

1846 Nolmcomar Mookerjee 

1844 Gunga{)ersaud Bonnerjec 

1845 Turienecchurn Ghost* 
1826 Sunueisy Cuwar 

1844 Callypudo Chatterjee 
1829 KudirBua 

1821 Bahadooa Ally 
1829 Ruffeehuddy • 

1840 Subdur Ally - 
1840 Golam Mostaffii 
J84G J- Vincent 


I Mail Opener - 
Head Deliverer 
! Second ditto * 
Tliird ditto - 


100 - - 
100 - - 
80 - - 
CO - - 


- - Head Moonshce 30 
for Postage /Account. 
Assistant ditto - 20 

ditto ditto - 20 


ditto ditto 
> - Head Jumadar of 
Mails. 

Naib ditto ditto - 
Assistant ditto 
ditto ditto 
ditto ditto • 
Head Inspector 


12 8 8 

12 - - 


• - Doing duty in tbe ship and ateans 
department. 

- • Employed to make abstract of 
bearing postage. 

Abolished. 

- - Doing duty in the miscsllaneoua 
department. 


- • Receives only Jfs. 19) civil au¬ 
ditor disallows H. 1. 


- - Head Inspector draws 47, 

I JRa 20 extra from the pay of two 
coachmen f asuctioned by Guvern- 
meut. 


1849 Dnncaii 

1849 J- D. Souza 

1850 J- Peterson 


1844 Radanath Ghose 
1849 ! Biodabun Doss 


Second ditto - 
I Third ditto • 
i Fourth ditto - 


The aggregate of these 
allowances is Ef. 68» 
« which is Jl». 2 in ex- 
cess of the amount 
‘ sanctioned by Ciovern- 
??,ment. Tbe excess sum 
** I is obtained from the 
< |Miy of a delivery peon, 
I reduced from lit. 8 ta 
I Re. 6. 


DELIVERY PEONS: 


8 - 

8 - - ■ 

8 - - 

6 - - 

8 - - 

8 - - 

6 4 4 


8 - - 

8, - - 


f 











POSTAL COMMUfflC^TJION, &c, IN INDIA, 


Daft 

of 

^ Authority. 


Designation. 


Payor 

each 

Individual. 


Totai 

Company’s 

Rnpeea. 


BEMAHKS. 


Delivehy Pkonb— confinuedf. 


Erod Bux ... 
PanawooUah ... 
Kalloo .... 
Kkraniuddei ‘11 ... 
Hamid - - . - 

Altowancc fog tl)r<»c Peons) 
fur crossing to Howrah j 


35 
>» 36 
H 37 
M 36 
„ 39 

40 

41 
.. 42 
„ 43 

44 
» 45 
„ 46 
» 47 
„ 48 

Chowkey Peon 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Its. a, p. 

8 - - 
« - » 
8 - - 
8 _ _ 
8 - - 
8 - - 
8 - - 
8 - - 
8 ~ - 
8 - - 
8 ~ - 
8 - - 
G 4 4 


Pi. o. p. 


RECEIVING HOUSES IN TOWN: 

j j No. ly Park-street 


1841 

Nobincliunder Ghose 

. 

Receiver 

. 

. 

18 



j 1850 

Takourduss Dosb 

. 

Peon . 

. 

. 

4 






House Rent 

- 

- 

3 

- 



No. 2, Jorasanko. 








1 1639 

CsHidiciiiitidcr Ghose 

. 

Receiver 

. 

. 

20 

_ 

_ 

1642 

Pootcram Doss 

. 

Peon - 

. 

. 

4 


- 




House Rent 

- 

- 

5 

- 

-1 


No. 3. Banff Bazar. 







i 

1849 

Chundernauth Chutterjee 

. 

Receiver 

- 


12 



1828 

Goluk I>BB 

. 

Penn - 

- 

. 

4 


_ 




House Rent 

* 


2 

- 

- 


No. 4, Bhowanipore. 







j 

1846 

Rajnarain Muokerjec 

. 

'Receiver 

- 

. 

12 


_ 

1848 

Dhoiiio Doss - 

. 

Peon - 

. 

. 

4 

.. 





House Rent 

- 

- 

2 


- 


No. 5, Kidderpore. 








1840 

Chandersekore Banerjev 

. 

Receiver 

- 

- 

12 



1842 

Ecuter Katorah 

. 

I'enii - 

- 

. 

4 





House Rent 

- 

- 

2 


- 


No. 6, Boitaikanah. 








1648 

Gubinchiuider Chatterjee 

. 

Receiver 

. 

. 

12 



1849 

Cartick Ghuae - 

. 

Peou - 

- 

- 

4 




1 

Huuse Rent 

- 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 


Ink for six town chowkies*! 








to Goluck 

i'l 




- # ' 


" 


Eight Mail Packermen at ) ' 




16 




two rupees each 

i 




"" 


1850 

Sony Mintree - 

. 

Mooebee 

. 

- 

8 

5 

5 

1850 

Moneeruddecii - 

. 

1 Ditto 

. 

. ' 

7 

5 

- 

1796 

Guluckcfaunder 


Inkman 

• 

• 

4 

2 

10 


letter jhail despatch department : 

j 1643 M. Sinimm 

! 1850 R. Pereira 


1645 Tarapersaud Banerjee 
J 642 Nilchundcr Gangooly 
February - 1846 L. Rcliciro 

1842 Nilmony Chatterjec • 


1849 Tarueknauth Mooksrjee 

1828 RuMickloll Bose 
1844 Radakutsen Doss 


Manager 

Assistant 

Register 

100 - 
30 - 
25 - 

ditto 

25 - 

ditto 

20 - 

ditto 

20 - 

ditto 

20 - 

ditto 

15 - 

Gaaelie Receiver - 
ditto 

40 - 
20 - 


i - - Prcpai es agency bills. &c., and 
is an examiner of Nu' 5 division. 

• . Doing duty in the con'es]H>nd« 
ence department. 

..Doing duty iu the uiisctlla. 
neous department. 

- - Doing duty iu the ship and 
•team department. 

. . Doing duty in the correspond¬ 
ence departnient. 

Ditto d’tlo . ditto. 


87 


{continued) 






266 


PAPERS lUEIATINC TO THE 


nate 

of 

Authority. 


l^ariod of Service. 


Letter Mail Dispatch DEPAaTMtHT--ct>«h»ii«f. 

1845 Nobinrliundur Ghoie 

1818 Duorgaehu rn Banneijee 
Kisseo Chunder NeHghy 

1840 Sreedhur Banorjec - 
1645 Bbolanauth Moukeijee 
1842 Callytiauth lianeijee- 
1828 Ramchunder Bhuttachaij« 
1828 Horrochunder Newghy 
1639 Mohcachuoder Chowdry 

1842 Alolieschunder Mookerjee 

1840 Odychand JMissree - 
1850 Mr. Guinea 

1850 Paunch Cowiet* Doss 
1849 Dwarkaiiauth Doas - 
1827 Uamdhun Sirculo • 

1827 Ramiriuhtin Doss 
1845 Dwarkanautli Chattei^ee 
1845 Radhnnauth Bose 

1844 Sreenauth Chuckerbutty 
1834 Hiirrinarain Gouho - 

1845 Modoosoodun Mookerjee 

1841 Callypudo Ghosaul - 
1845 Grischuiider Bancijee 


Designation. 


Register 

Head Receiver 
No. 1 - 

»» 2 „ • 

w 3 ,1 

4 „ •• 

» fi „ - 

.. fi .. - 

i» 7 „ 

Clievkinan 

ditto 

ditto 


Sorter Sircar 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Pay of 

Total 

each 

Company's 

Individual. 

Rupees. 


Re, a, p, 

16 - - 

26 2 - 
17 - - 

20 14 6 
17 - - 
17 - - 
20 - - 
20 14 5 
20 - - 


10 - - 
10 - - 
10 - - 

12 8 7 ^ j 

12 - - 


R», a. p. 


- - Doing duty in the dawk bearers* 
department. 

- - Doing duty as receiver of the 
ship and steam department. 


• - Abolislted; did duty as a regis¬ 
ter of despatch department. 

- - Doing duty in the coi-iespond- 
ence dcpai’tment. 


ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto, 

- - Doing duty in the shipping 


5^ ' department. 


forward DEPARTMENT: 

1827 Gunganarain Gooho • 
1S41 Jadubchunder Mookerjee 

DoiTgarhurn Chatterjee 

MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT ■ 

I 1828 ! C. S. Starling - 

I 

I 1844 ; Peiuinljer Mookeijee- 

I 1850 ' J. S. dt Mcllo - 


ISnO Bboloiiauth Mitfre - 
1^43 Gopnleliunder Gangooly 
1834 Siiroopehiiiuler Ciho^‘ 


- - Register Forward 26 2 - 
pBi^kets. 

ditto - - 20 - - 


- - in charge of dead 100 
letters. 


- - ditto ; five rupees 20 

i of this allowance 
was paid to Goviud 
(thunder Bonnerjee, 
of like I'orrcapond* 
cnce dcpartiuent. 


I - - Doing duty iu the coirespoiid- 
' ence department since iilkiilitioii of 
I registration. 

I Ditto - ditto, banghy departnient. 


JB37 SreiMiauih Baiieijir •• 
JH4.'J Moduokiuilun Chatterjee 


- . Abolished ; did duty as a regis¬ 
ter of the despatch department. 


• • Doing duty in the shijtping de¬ 
partment. 

- - Doing duty as a checkinan, and 
has charge of the stationery. 

- - Doing duty in the correspond¬ 
ence department since the abolition 
of registration. 


SERVANTS: 


1634 ; Kyreetullah 

- 


BhecHty 


5 

3 

7 

1844 i Luchnmn 

- 


Swwper 


6 


-% 

ia-17 , Jetoo 



Finru-h 


5 

- 

- 

1847 ■ Naneoo - 

* 


ditto 


5 

- 

- 

1842 Sookur - 



l.ae Alan 


7 

- 

- 

1840 . Settauautb 

- 


Gardener 


5 

- 

- 

1847 ; Rum Sing 

. 


Dixirkeeper - 


6 

- 

- 

1849 I Wooraly Dbitr • 

- 


ilitlo 


G 

- 

- 

1848 1 Moeuram 

- 


ditto 


G 

- 

- 

1846 1 CiolaMrusBool - 



Head Duftry - 


10 



1645 1 Golaiiisuhdvr - 

. 


dktto 


G 

- 


1849 Muherully 

- 


ditto 


5 

- 

“ 

1845 P'kfcot Mirkteree 



Carpenter 


12 

_ 

- 

1833 j Anunrl - 



ditto 


& 

4 

2 


RECORD DEPARTMENT; | 

I 1048 I MuttyloH Bonnerjee - 

! January 1844 i Bliooboncweur Bhuse 


Record Keeper 
ditto 


25 - - 
20 


. - - - Assists also in the currcspouii- 

46 - ence department since abolition of 

registration. 










POSTAL COMMUNICATION, IN INDIA 


367 


Dftto* 

of 

^l^thority. 


Period of Service* 


P7AMES. 


TIME CHECK MAIL’S DEPARTMENT: 


1831 

1831 

1842 


BANGHY DEPARTMENT; 


Pearymohuu Dott ' - 
Lockuauth Mookerjee 
Nobinchunder Dutt • 


16 Jaouory 1646 

1845 

1840 

Norember 1845' 
1634 

ms 

1849 

1849 

J849 

1828 

1848 

1838 

1848 

1634 

1634 


J. Botellho 

G. Salvadorc > 
Ramehundcr Chatteijee 
A. J, D'Abreu 
Gvflgaiiarain Glioie • 
Callyeomar Dey 
NUcomal Cliuckerbutty 
Raxudoyal Mullfck 
Govinebunder Baneijo 

Mohun - 
Madub - 
KhoMiul - 
Pookur - 

PremcLand ]>i>aB 
Brijomubun Doss 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT: 


) 


April - 1846 

1849 


IsBCRcb under Mookeijee 
Munuec^addee- 


ROAD ESTABLISHMENT: 


1831 


1840 


1845 


Sorof 

Throe Parirermen for the 
General Pnst>office maila. 

Ellahybux - - - 

Contingent allowance &r 
ditto. 

Joygopaul Kooar 


1846 i AlHloolgobo 


Contingent allowance for 
ditto. 

Runner for Governor-gene* I 
ral’i ezprcM - • j 


Duduet vauaneiee undrawn - 




Pay of 

Total 

Dorignation. 

each 

Company’ii 


Individual. 

Rupees. 


Hs. a. p. 

Rt. a. p. 

Anistaat 

20 14 5 


ditto 

20 8 8 


ditto 

20 - - 

61 7 1 

Manager • 

100 - - ^ 

Register 

20 - - 


ditto 

16 - - 


ditto 

20 - - 


ditto 

16 - - 


ditto 

12 - - 


ditto 

12 8 8 


ditto 

JO - - 


ditto 

10 - - 

- 

Bearer 

4 2 10 


ditto 

4 - - 


ditto 

4 - - 


ditto 

4 - - 


Paekerman - 

C 4 4 


ditto 

6 4 4 

245 4 2 

Head Moonahee 

! 

25 - - 

Naib ditto - 

16 - - ; 

41 - - 

Fort Gloster Runner 

1 

1 

4 2 10 


- - . - 

12 - - 


Uddadar Benares Road 

10 - - 


- - - . 

3 2- 


* - Moonahee Ban- 
ghee Department. 

16 - - 


- - Uddadar Bcrham- 
pore Road. 

10 - - 


- - - 

3 - - 



4 2 11 


- . . 

1 

4 - - 



67 7 9 


. 

8 - - 

57 7 9 



Totaf. - 

- Co.*sRs. 

5,42? 13 3^ 


R EMARKS. 




Aboliriied; did duty as RegiBtor 
of the Receipt Department. 


Calcutta, General Po8t*ofiicer 
28 March 1851. 


J, R, B. BennHt, 

Deputjr Po9tmaster>gcneral in chat^.- 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 


Enclosure (M.) 


STATEMENT, Bhowing the Number of Inland Covers despatched and the Cost of fixed Office Establishhs^t 

at each Post-office in the North-western Provinces. 




bo 

‘9 >4 





m 






s 





'Si 9 

J? 


>% 








m 

o 



NAMES , 

of 

POST-OFFICES. 

£ ^ 9 

S; rt o 

► p 

o —* 

O >ra 

C8 

-a 

GO 

1 

cd 

(R 

•a 

o 

o 

^ M 

0, « 

£ ® 


P4 

''w 

Q 


1 

s » 

l£ 



d 

«> 

1 

*c 

1 

S « 

Total 

Montby 

Charge. 



O b»^ 

§ 

o 


*S 





£ 







an 

O 

6 

bii 

be a 


d 


to >* 
to e8 



m 

s-S 





P. 

(14 


'< 


!2i 


Oh 



o 







Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. 

P- 


Bs, a. 


iZv. a. p. 

Rs. a, 2 >. 

Rt. 

a- p. 

Agra . - - 



1^850 - - 

U - - 

9 

224 - 


14 


70 - 



26 - 

67 - 

|767 


Civil Receiving-office > 

20,278 

1 

8 - 


1 


4 - 

.. 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

City Receiving-office 

J 

1 

16 - 

- 

- 

• 

- 

. 


4 - - 

- 


Allahabad 


12,112 

r 200 - - 

6 

146 - 


6 


32 - 

- 


26 - - 

38 - - 

I 402 


Receiving-office - 

-/ 

- - 

1 

10 - 

_ 

2 


10 - 



2 — — 

- 


Futtebporc - 

- 

2,292 

_ . - 

2 

06 - 

- 

2 


10 - 

- 

• 

- 

7 - - 

82 

- - 

Xhujooa 

- 

600 

- - - 

1 

16 - 

- 

- 

. 

• 

. 

- 

- 

3 - - 

18 

- - 

Sliazadporc - 

- 

84 


1 

15 - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 - - 

17 

- ^ 

Sirsa - - - 

- 

410 

- - - 

1 

8 - 

- 

1 


6 - 

.. 

- 

- 

1 - - 

14 

« ~ 

Hnjiipore 

- 

1,016 

- 

1 

16 - 


- 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

2 - - 

17 


Ajmere - - - 

- 

2.775 

70 - - 

3 

62 ~ 

_ 

3 


16 - 

- 

- 

- 

6 - - 

143 

- - 

Allygurh 

- 

6,719 

80 - - 

6 

185 ~ 


4 


20 - 


. 

. 

39 - - 

324 

- - 

Anopshuhur 

- 

473 

_ - - 

1 

15 - 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

2 - - 

17 

- 

Bhowgong - 

- 

363 

- 

2 

37 - 


- 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

4 - - 

41 

- - 

Etah - - - 

- 

333 

- - - 

1 

10 - 


- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

2 - - 

12 

- - 

Scciindrabad 

. 

418 

- - - 

1 

10 - 

_ 

- 

. 

. 


. 

¥- 

1 - - 

11 


Klioorja 

Secunura Rao 

. 

716 

... 

1 

15 - 

.. 

1 


6 - 


. 

. 

3 - 

23 

- .. 

. 

614 

- - - 

1 

10 - 






. 

. 

2 - 

12 

- » 

H atras 

- 

2,899 

- - - 

o 

27 - 

- 

1 


6 - 


- 

- 

6 - - 

37 

- ^ 

Boliindfihuhiir 


1,(546 

. 

2 

27 - 

- 

2 


10 - 


. 

. 

5 - - 

42 

.. . 

Almurah 

- 

2,0(i8 

- - . 

2 

42 - 

- 

2 


10 - 


. 

. 

10 - - 

02 

-. - 

I.ooljougliat 

- 

376 

- 

1 

16 - 

.. 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

- 

3 - - 

18 

- - 

PetorugbuT 

- 

254 

- 

1 

15 - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

3 - - 

18 

- - 

AKiinghur 

- 

2,266 

50 - - 

1 

20 - 

- 

1 


5 - 

_ 


16 - - 

H ^ - 

98 

- _ 

Huitool - - - 

- 

769 

60 - - 

o 

27 - 


1 


6 — 


. 

. 

5 - - 

87 

- - 

Banda > • - 

- 

2,940 

60 - - 

3 

68 - 


2 


10 - 

_ 


15 - . 

14 - - 

157 


Mohnlia 

. 

407 

- 

1 

15 

_ 

- 




- 

- 

3 - - 

18 

- - 

Bareilly 


6,860 

r 60 - - 

3 

60 - 

- 

5 


28 - 



16 - - 

15 - - 

}.74 


Jlcceiving-ofticc 


1- - - 

1 

12 - 

- 

1 


3 8 

- 


1 - - 

. - 1 


Pcllibbect - 

. 

701 

- 

1 

15 — 


1 


5 - 


- 

. 

3 - - 

23 

_ _ 

Kuttra 

- 

244 

... 

1 

10 - 

.. 

_ 




. 

. 

2 - - ! 

12 

- - 

Jellalabad - 

- 

363 

... 

1 

15 - 

- 



_ 

_ 

. 

. 

2 — - 1 

17 

- - 

Chundousee 


1,015 

- 

1 

16 - 

.. 

_ 

. 




2 - - 

1 3 - - 

20 

- _ 

Kliasgiinge - 

- 

69(; 

- . _ 

1 

15 - 

_ 

- 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

2-^-1 

17 

- - 

fiiidaoti 

- 

1,900 

... 

2 

30 - 

— 

1 


5 - 


. 

. 

6 - - 

40 

- W 

Benares 

Receiving-office - 

:} 

18,166 

/ 2(M) - - 
1- - - 

11 

4 

! 309 ~ 
48 - 

- 

6 

8 


26 - 
40 - 

- 

“ 

4 - - 

9(5 - - 

}7-^3 

- “ 

Cjopeegunge 


108 


1 ; 

15 - 

.. 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

1 U. 

- ^ 

Sultan pore - 

- 

421 

... 

1 

20 - 


1 


5 - 

_ 

. 

. 

3 - - 

! 28 

_ _ 

Syedpore 

- 

308 

. . - 

1 

15 - 


- 

. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

. 

1 16 

- .. 

Cawnpore 

. 

20,766 

160 - - 

H 

256 - 

_ 

10 


62 - 



25 - 

114 - - 

696 

.. ^ 

Jcdliilabud - 

- 

- 

_ _ _ 

J 

10 - 



_ 


. 

. 

. 

. 

10 

.. _ 

(alpce 

- 

2,168 

- . - 

, 2 

33 - 


1 


6 - 

_ 

. 

. 

6 - - 

43 

- ~ 

Delhi . - . 


29,1.‘14 

/ 150 - - 

; 7 

167 - 


8 


43 - 



20 - - 

42 - - 

}439 


Receiving-office - 


1- - -; 

1 J ' 

10 - 


2 


10 - 


. 

. 

5 - - 

“ 

hiie\%uny 

' 1 

2,002 


i 1 , 

15 ~ 



. 

_ 



1 

3 - - 

20 

- 

Hewarree - 


1,648 

- 

1 ; 

16 - 


1 




- 

^ 1 

3 - - 

23 

- » 

<'onrgnon 

- 

843 

_ 1 

1 ! 

16 


.. 

. 


- 

- 

. . ! 

2 - -. 

17 

- - 

Paiiipiit 

- ' 

899 

- 

1 ! 

! 15 - 


1 


6 — 


. 

. 1 

3 - - 

23 

» - 

Bohtuk 

. 

1,184 

- . - 

1 ; 

; !*'> - 


1 


6 - 

_ 

. 

. . j 

3 - - 

23 

- 

.lellalnhad - 

- 

348 

.... 

1 

15 - 



, 



. 

- - 1 

2 - - 

17 

- 

Bogpiit 

- 

231 

- 

1 

15 - 

_ 



_ 


. 

! 

2 .. .. 

17 

.. - 

Ihirrode 

- 

312 

... 

1 1 

1 15 - 

.. 


. 




. . ; 

6 - - 

20 


Noh - ■ - 

- 

349 

- - - 1 

1 

' 10 - 


_ 



_ 

. 

. . 1 

2 - - 

12 


Pulwiil 

- 

4t)7 

- 

1 1 

16 - 


- 

. 

. 


. 


" 

16 

_ - 

Eiinjioora 

- 

i,i:J2 

60 - - 

‘■> 

45 - 


1 


5 - 


. 


! 10 - - 

110 

- 

Puli - 

- 

335 

- 

1 1 

20 .. 



. 



. 

• . i 

3 - - 

23 

« - 

Joiidpore 

- 

259 

- 

1 

[ 25 ~ 


1 


5 - 


- 

1 

l 8 - - 

3m 

- - 

Ktaa'ali --- 

- 

2.117 

... 

2 j 

1 30 - 

.. 

2 


10 - 

_ 

. 

- 

i 0 - - 

46 

- _ 

.le^.wuntnuggur - 

- 

i 201 1 

- - - 

_ 

j - 

. 

1 


5 - 



“ “ 

* ** 

5 

- - 

Oriab - ^ - 

- 

; i 

- 

1 1 

10 - 


.. 

. 

. 

. 

. 



10 

- - 

Verozepore 

‘1 

8,991 i 

f 100 - - 

4 

110 - 

.. 

4 


20 - 

• 

- 

. 

i 28 - - 



Jieceiving-officc - 

-/ 

1- - - 

' 1 i 

10 - 

_ 

1 


6 - 

_ 

. 

. 



Futtehgnrh - 
Hfceiving-office - 

-V 

-J, 

1‘2,2H7 

i 60 - - 

1- - - 

3 

‘ ^ 1 

76 - 
5 - 


4 

2 


21 - 

6 - 

- 

* 

2 - - 

30 - r 

|l89 

- 

fibaze{*poTe - 

Hf'eei\ ing'Officc - 


4,623 

j 50 - - 
1- - - 

1 4 

! 1 

75 ~ 
16 - 

: 

3 

1 


16 - 

6 - 

- 

. 

26 - - 

26 - - 

3 - - 

] '21 ;i 

- ,~ 

Oornickpore - 


2,326 

60 - 

1 2 1 
1 

35 - 

“ 

3 


15 - 

* 

- 

. . 

10 - 

no 

— "« 
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pno g 
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s 

i 


NAMES 



a n S 

1 


3 







•p 

Total 

W 

of 

POST-OFFICES. 

No. of Covers, ii 
Banghy Parcel 
patchea in one 

1 

1 

s 

1 . 

£ 

No. of Clerks. 

•p 

rtO 

6 I>«m 

V 

.t 

p 

«!. 

0 

d 

>5 

a 

*1 

9> « 

i£ 

J5 ft 

li* 



Office Rent. 


Other authorise 
Charges. 

Monthly 

Ohaige. 

Gwalior - - -•> 1 

Scindia’s Government 1 
Post-office - - f 

4,819 

Us. a. p. 

1 " 60 - - 

3 

3 

Ms. a. p, 
76 - - 
46 - - 

7 

6 

JRs. a. 
30 - 
25 - 

P- 

JRs. a. 
15 •* 

F- 

JRs. a. p. 
18 - - 

Us. a. p. 

1 294 - - 

Ileceivin{ir,K>ffice 

. 

-j 

189 

1 - - - 

1 

30 - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J 

15 - - 

Mofjona 

. 

. 

... 

1 

15 - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hameerporc - 


„ 

1,232 

... 

3 

70 - - 

1 

6 - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

10 - 

85 - - 

Hansi 



1,024 

50 - - 

2 

36 - - 

1 

6 ~ 

~ 


16 - 

- 

6 - - 

110 - - 

Ilissar 



1,262 

... 

2 

27 - - 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

. 

3 - - 

36 - - 

Hodul - 



y. 409 

... 

1 

20 - 

.. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

3 - ~ 

23 - - 

Kossee 

. 

. 

Oil 

... 

1 

20 - - 

1 

6 - 

- 

. 

. 

. 

3 - - 

28 - - 

Uosungabad - . 

. 

- 

1,030 

60 - - 

2 

40 - - 

1 

5 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 - 

110 - - 

Indore - 

. 

- 

0,206 

100 - - 

7 

215 - - 

3 

16 - 

— 

. 

. 

- 

33 - - 

303 - - 

Augor - 

. 


(104 

... 

1 

17 - - 

- 

- 

. 

- 

. 

. 

- 

17 - - 

Sarungpore 

- 

- 

60 

... 

1 

17 - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 - - 

Jourau 



200 

... 

1 

20 - - 

1 

6 -* 

— 

. 

. 

- 

3 - - 

28 - - 

Meliidpore - 

- 


764 

- 

0 

55 - - 

1 

5 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 - - 

03 - - 

Oogein 

- 


555 

... 

1 

20 - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 - - 

22 - - 

Hutlain 

- 


442 

... 

3 

75 - - 

1 

6 - 

.. 

. 

- 

. 

5 - - 

86 “ - 

Jaloiin - 



1,488 

50 - - 

2 

40 - - 

- 

. 

. 

- 

. 

- 

8 - - 

98 - « 

Koonch 

> 


1,184 

... 

1 

15 - - 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

15 - 

Jhansi - 

. 

_ 

1,789 

60 - - 

2 

05 - - 

2 

10 - 

- 


10 - 

- 

15 - - 

160 - - 

Jycpore - 

- 

. 

2,009 

60 - - 

3 

(iO - - 

2 

10 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 - - 

129 - - 

Bliurtpore - 

- 

. 

370 

... 

I 

15 - - 

1 

6 - 


. 

. 

- 

3 - - 

23 - - 

Joiin|iore 

- 


2,734 

60 - - 

2 

37 ~ 

2 

10 - 

- 

« 

. 

- 

8 - - 

106 - - 

Jiibbuhwre 

- 

« 

3,126 

60 - - 

4 

05 - - 

2 

10 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 - - 

143 - - 

Kalka - - 



490 

... 

3 

83 - - 

2 

10 - 

> 

. 

- 

- 

7 - 

102 - - 

Kotah - 



021 

... 

2 

46 - - 

1 

6 - 

- 

. 

- 

. 

8 - - 

68 - - 

Kurnaul 

. 

_ 

2,827 

60 - - 

2 

40 ~ - 

3 

10 - 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

4 - 

no - - 

Kussowlec 

_ 


4,139 

60 - ► 

3 

60 - - 

3 

16 - 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

126 - - 

Ludwah - 



928 

... 

2 

27 - - 

1 

5 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 - - 

Landour 



(J,569 

100 - - 

3 

86 - - 

7 

30 - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

29 - - 

250 - - 

i>ehra 

- 

- 

1,497 


3 

47 - - 

0 

10 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J 8 - - 

76 - - 

Kujporc 

Londbiana 

- 

. 

190 

... 

1 

20 - - 

1 

5 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 - - 

28 - - 

- 

- 

7,02^' 

](X) - -* 

7 

160 - - 

6 

20 - 

- 


25 - 

- 

40 - - 

341 - - 

Lucknow 

_ 

-'I 

f 100 - - 

3 

90 - - 

4 

21 - 



25 - 

- 

30 - - 

1 

Receiving-office 

- 

4 

11,031 

. . . 

2 

22 - - 

3 

15 - 

- 


4 - 

- 

7 - - 

304 - - 

CantonTncntPost-officc I 


1 - - - 

2 

32 - - 

3 

16 - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 3 - - 

1 

Siiltanpore - 

. 

- 

1,046 


1 

16 - - 

1 

5 “ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

, 3 - • 

2.3 - - 

Seetapore - 

- 

- 

585 

- 

1 

15 - - 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

; 3 - - 

i3 - - 

Fyzabad 

- 

- 

671 

. 

1 

1 -J - - 

1 

5 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

in-- 

20 - - 

Meerut - 

. 


24,798 

1 100 - - 

10 

218 - - 

9 

4(i . 

- 


40 - 

- 

1 65 - - 

459 - - 

Mozuflermiggur 

- 


1,646 

. 

1 

15 - - 

1 

6 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 - - 

23 - - 

Aupor- 

> 

- 

024 

... 

1 

15 - ^ 

2 

10 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 - - 

28 - - 

Sanilee 

. 

. 

1,163 

... 

1 

15 - - 

1 

5 - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

; 3 - - 

23 - - 

Hurd war - 


- 

271 

... 

1 

20 - - 

1 

5 - 


- 

. 

- 

; 5 - - 

30 - 

Morud Muiizil 

- 

- 

. 

... 

2 

40 - - 

2 

10 - 

- 

. 


- 

5 - - 

65 - - 

Mirzajiore 

Receiving-office 

• 

:} 

11,891 

|100 - - 

7 

1 

122 - - 
15 - - 

0 

2 

31 - 
10 - 

“ 

“ 



18 - - 

3 - - 

^299 - - 

Alinuggiir - 

- 

- 

91 

. 

1 

16 - - 

- 

- 

__ 

- 

- 

- 

2 — — 

17 - - 

('liimar 


. 

1,620 

• 

2 

30 - - 

. 1 

6 - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

r? - ~ 

41 - - 

Jokiihie 

- 


iOO 

- - - 

rt 

i 17 - - 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

j 17 - - 

Kuttru 

- 

- 

102 

. 

1 

1 8 - - 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

11 -,- 

! 9 - - 

Kewa - 

- 

- 

402 

. 

2 

36 - - 

1 - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

1 0 - - 

1 41 - - 

Moradabad - 

- 

- 

4,809 

60 - - 

3 

05 - - 

3 

15 - 

- 


5 - 

- 

; 10 - - 

j 145 -- - 

Bijnoro 

- 

- 

1,344 

... 

2 

36 - - 

1 

5 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 6 - - 

! 46 - “ 

Caslicepore - 

- 

- 

205 

. - - 

1 

15 - - 


1 - - 


- 

- 

- 

i a - - 

I 17 - - 

N iijeebabad 


- 

409 

- 

1 

16 - - 

- ' 

1 - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 - - 

: 18 ^ - 

Rampore - 

- 

- 

803 

. . - 

1 

10 - - 

1 

-j “ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 - - 

Dhamporc - 

- 

- 

655 

- . - 

1 

10 - - 

- 

1 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

; 10 - - 

Ghiirmooktesur 

- 

- 

494 

... 

1 

16 - - 

- 

1 ’ 

- 

. 

. 

- 

2 -* - 

17 - - 

Muttra - 

> 


6,905 

f 60 - - 

3 

. 06 - - 

3 

Ut - 

.. 


25 - 


18 - - 

ij. 192 - - 

Receiving-office 

- 

-/ 

i- - - 

1 

10 - - 

1 

! ^ “ 

- 

. 

- 

- 

2 “ — 

Brindaliun - 

- 

- 

770 

... 

1 ' 

20 - - 

1 

6 - 


. 

. 

- 

2 - - 

27 - - 

Mvnpooree - 
Shekoabad - 

- 

- 

5,191 

60 - 

3 

52 - - 

2 

1 10 - 

- 


25 - 


10 - - 

; 1.63 - - 

- 

- 

037 

... 

1 

' 15 * - 

1 

; 0 - 

.. 

. 

. 

- 


, 29 - - 

Futiallee - 

- 

- 

(m 

- - - 

1 

7 - - 

- 

1 

. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

1 7 - - 

Nugnde - 

- 

- 

922 

... 

2 

40 - - 

' 2 

1 10 - 



16 - 


1 5 - - 

70 - - 

Nccmuch 

- 

- 

2,549 

100 - - 

3 

70 - - 

‘ 4 

1 24 - 

- 


30 - 

- 

1 30 - - 

: 25i - - 

Kissore Saugor 

- 

- 

- . - 

1 

12 — — 

- 


- 


- 


1 * 

! 12 . - - 

Mundisser - 

- 

- 

44L 

... 

2 

60 - - 

1 

1 ^ - 





6 - - 

. 00 - ^ 

Odeypore - 

- 

- 

203 

. . - 

1 

20 - - 

- 


. 


- 


! 2 - - 

' - - 
1 

Saliimblier - 

- 

- 

- 

• - - 

1 

8 - - 

- 

- 

- 


- 



8 - - 

K burro wara 

• 

- 

291 

... 

1 

20 - - 

1 

0 - 

- 


- 


J - - 

30 - - 

Niisseralmd - 

- 

- 

2,622 

100 - - 

3 

75 - - 

4 

21 - 

- 


- 


■^74 - - 

! 270 - - 

Beeur- 

.. 

- 

482 

... 

1 

20 - - 

1 

6 - 



- 


3 8 - 

; 28 8 - 

Kisbengbur 

- 

- 

129 

. - - 

1 

10 - - 

! - 

; . 

- 


- 


- 

10 - - 

Nursingpore - 

- 

- 

1,295 

- - - 

2 

35 - - 

1 

5 - 

- 

1 

- 


3 - - 

43 « - 

Nyngotig 

- 

- 

1,329 

60 - - 

3 

57 - - 

3 

; 15 - 

' - 


20 - 

. - 

- 

142 - - 

Mouraneeporc 

- 

*■ 

393 

. • . 

1 

16 - - 

“ 

; - 

- 


- 

“ 

•i - , 

17 - - 


87, 


* This includes office rent. 

1.1,3 


{conthtued) 
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PAPERS’ RELATINC^ m THE 


NAMES 

of 

POST-OFFICES. 

No. of Covers, including 
Ban^hy Parcels des¬ 
patched in one Month. 

Postmaster's Salary. 

No. of Clerks. 

Aggregate Monthly 

Pay of Clerks. 


No. of Delivery Peons. | 

Aggregate Monthly 

Pay of Peons. 

Office Rent. 

Other authorised Office 
Charges. 

Total 

Monthly 

Charge. 





lis. a* p. 


Ha. a* 

p. 


Hs, a. p. 

Ha. a. p. 

Ha. a. p. 

Ha. 

a. 

Nninee Tal 


- 

2.725 

70 - - 

1 

30 - 


y 

10 - - 

... 

. 4 - - 

114 


Slialiuninpore 

- 

- 

4,755 

60 - - 

4 

76 - 


2 

10 - - 

26 - - 

i 18 - ~ 

173 

_ . 

Itoorkee 

. 

. 

801 

- - - 

1 

20 - 


1 

5 - - 

. - - 

1 5 - - 

30 

.. 

Siiahjelianpore 

- 

- 

3,606 

60 - - 

1 

20 - 

.. 

1 

5 - - 

... 

: 6 - - 

80 

- - 

Sftiitror - 

- 


4.456 

60 - - 

8 

- 


4 

22 - - 

30 - - 

26 - - 

203 

. - 

Chiitterpore 

* 

- 

280 


1 

10 - 



- 


•4 - ~ 

14 

• .. 

Heerapore - 

- 

- 

U 

_ . - 

1 

15 - 



- - - 

... 

2 - 

17 


Dummow - 

• 

- 

880 

... 

1 

20 - 


1 

6 - - 

- - tr 

3 - - 

28 

— - 

Lullutpore - 

- 

- 

501 


1 

15 - 


1 

5 - - 


. • 

20 


Sehore - 

- 

- 

996 

60 - - 

o 

53 - 


1 

a - - 

... 

1 18 - - 

137 


Bhopaul 

- 

- 

699 

- 

1 

16 - 


2 

8 - - 

... 

: 3 - - 

26 

.. . 

iihilsn 

. 


324 

- - - 

1 

15 - 


o. 

8 - - 

• • • 

13-- 

26 

.. - 

Ciioonali 

. 

- 

19.5 

. - . 

1 

16 - 

.. 

« 

- - - 

... 

2 - - 

17 

.. . 

Seronge 

- 

- 

152 

... 

1 

16 - 

.. 


... 

... 

! 2 - - 

17 

- - 

Seepree - 

- 

- 

594 

... 

1 

20 - 


1 

6 - - 

... 

8 - - 

28 

_ - 

Seonee - 

- 


807 

... 

2 

30 - 

_ 

1 

r, » - 

- - , 

6 - - 

40 

- - 

Simlah - 

- 

- 

11,268 

100 - - 

4 

125 - 

_ 

8‘ 

52 - - 

•25 - - 

9 - - 

311 


Kotgiirh 

- 

- 

77 

- 

1 

8 - 



- 

... 

•2 - - 

10 


SirHu 

• 

- 

1,221 

60 - - 

3 

85 - 

.. 

1 

6 - - 

... 

6 - - 

105 

- . 

Suhatlioo 

- 

- 

1,790 

80 - - 

o 

46 - 

.. 

2 

11 - - 

... 

11 - - 

147 


Uniballa 

. 



r 150 - - 

8 

197 - 


11 

56 - - 

30 - - 

30 - - 

'i 


Kecei%4nK-offiee 

- 

-/ 

10,14*2 

{- - - 

1 

16 - 

_ 

1 

6 ~ - 


- 

j. 483 

“ " 

Tliannessiir - 

- 


472 


2 

27 - 



... 

... 

. 

27 

- - 

Jujrgadree - 

• 

. 

1,053 

- - - 

1 

16 - 



- - - 


5 - - 

20 

.. <U 

Ougslifthy 

- 

- 

1,148 

60 - - 

1 

06 - 


2 

JO - - 

10 - - 

6 - - 

111 

- - 

PUNJAIIB : 














Bultuluh 


. 

1,0.54 

. • - 

1 

25 - 

__ 

1 

5 - - 

... 

3- 

33 

— .. 

Iloshyarpore - 


- 

3,944 

60 - - 

3 

75 - 


3 

16 - - 

15 - - 

15 - - 

170 

- .. 

Jlieluiti - 


- 

1,973 

60 - « 

2 

57 - 

.. 

3 

18 - - 

16 - - 

12 - - 

152 

- - 

.Tullundur 



7,879 

/ 160 - - 

5 ; 

150 - 


7 

40 - - 

... 

21 - - 

“1 


Receiving-office 



1- - - 

1 

15 - 

.. 

1 

6 - - 


- 

J 


Nukoda 


- 

1,020 


2 

45 - 


2 

10 - - 

- - . 

3 - - 

58 

- - 

Kurtnr]>ore - 



1,631 

... 

‘2 

46 - 


o 

10 - - 

. 

3 - - 

.'58 

- - 

Pliillour 



1,040 

... 

t) 

45 - 


2 

10 - - 

. 

3 - - 

58 

- _ 

Kangra 


- 

909 

- - - 

2 

46 - 

.. 

2 

10 - - 

1 - - 

3 - - 

59 

. - 

Tancla - 


. 

412 

... 

o 

56 - 


2 

10 - - 

... 

6 - - 

70 

- — 

Oluirmsala - 


_ 

467 

... 

1 

15 - 


1 

6 - - 

1 - - 

3 - - 

24 

_ _ 

Hajecitore - 


- 

6*24 

_ - - 

1 

30 - 


J 

5 - - 

... 

, 3 - - 

38 

- _ 

Mookriun - 


. 

501 

... 

1 

20 - 


1 

5 - - 

- - - 

3 - - 

28 

• — 

N oorpoor - 


. 

027 

... 

1 

20 ^ 


1 

- - 

... 

3 - - 

28 

_ — 

Phiigwara - 


- 

389 

_ 

1 

10 - 

- 


. 

... 

2 — - 

12 


Lahore - 


• 

16,9.31 

‘260 - - 

t 10 ; 

297 - 

.. 

0 

48 - - 

... 

64 - - 

649 

- - 

Ha/ara, 


- 

167 

. 

i 1 

26 - 


1 

5 - - 

. 

2 - - 

32 


T^inritser 


. 

4,344 

- - - 

3 

(W - 


2 

10 - - 

- - - 

- - 

78 


Pak Pultun 


- 

523 

. - - 

1 . 

25 - 


} 

6 - - 

« ^ M 

‘2 - - 

33 

.. .. 

(jodzcrut 


. 

404 

. 

1 ! 

25 - 


1 ! 

6 - - 

... 

2 - - 

33 

— — 

Liikhec 



- 

. . - 

l ' 

15 - 



... 

... 

2 - - 

17 

— — 

Shekoporu 



040 

- - - 

] j 

26 - 

_ 

1 1 

6 - - 

- « 

2 - w 

33 

— — 

Shurtpnrc - 



0«0 

- - - 

1 i 

25 - 


1 ! 

6 - - 

... 

2 _ 

J13 

_ _ 

Pi rid Dadim Kfaan 

. 

320 

_ - - 

1 

25 - 

_ 

1 ; 

0 - - 

... 

2 - - 

33 

— . 

Dera Isrnail Khun 

_ 

1,380 

..." 

1 j 

25 - 


1 

6 - - 

... 

2 - - 

a‘i 

— — 

Hiirrupptt - 

- 

- 

10 

_ 

1 ' 

15 - 

_ 



>■ • . 

o _ ^ 

17 

- * 

Bunnoo 


. 


- _ - 

1 ; 

26 - 


1 

6 - - 

. . , 

2 _ - 

33 

_ ^ 

(roozerauwulla 



- 

... 

1 ; 

15 - 

_ j 


... 

... 

2 - - 

17 

. _ 

Moan Meer 


- 

- 

- 

I ! 

25 - 

_ 1 

1 i 

5 - - 

- * . 

*7 - - 

37 


.fhiiiig- 


- 

013 

- . _ 

1 

26 - 

_ 1 

1 t 

6 - - 

- - - 

3 - - 

33 

- _ 

Lftja 


- 

320 

... 

, 2 : 

70 - 

_ ; 

1 1 

0 


2 - - 

78 

_ _ 

Kohat - 


- 

- 

... 

1 1 ■ 

26 - 

_ 

1 1 

0 - - 

... 

2 - - 

33 

— - 

KuflHOor - 


. 

- 

... 

1 

17 - 

_ 1 

1 i 

5 - - 

... 

3 - - 

■25 


MooUan - 


- 

3,049 

60 - - 

8 ! 

87 - 

j 

3 

1 18 - - 

16 - - 

12 - - 

182 


Moziiffergnrli 


- 

407 

... 

1 ! 

25 - 



i 6 - - 

... 

2 .. - 

33 

.. - 

Dora Ghazee Khan 

. 

744 

... 

! 1 i 

25 - 

_ 

1 

6 - - 

... 

2 - - 

33 

- - 

Bhtiwiilpore 


. 

308 


! i 









Pcshawur 

. 

. 

7,888 

176 - - 

5 ! 

197 - 


10 

1 64 - - 

30 - - 

30 - - 

406 

— — 

Attock 

- 

. 

.527 

- 4N • 

1 ! 

25 - 


] 

6 - - 

- . • 

‘2 - - 

33 


llawu! Piiidce 

- 

- 

3,0*20 j 

60 - - 

8 * 

87 ~ 

^ : 

5 

30 - - 

16 - - 

16 - - 

197 

- « 

VVuzeerahad - 

- 

-'I 

I 

in 70''. ' 

/ 150 - - 

4 1 

170 - 

1 

10 

04 - - 

26 - - 

80 - - 

439 

— .. 

ScaJkote 

. 



1- - . 

fi 1 

45 - 

I! 

2 

10 - - 

... 

• 

60 


Boodie Pind - 

• 

■1 

1 

920 

1 

; 

i 


i 

1 



■f. 





* This includes office rent. 


€ecU£ead^ 

Commissioner^ 
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Appendix (C.)j No. 2. 


EXTRACT from Report of Madras Postal Commissioner to the Government of Ann YC ^ Ne 2 
Fort St, George^ dated 23 d April 1851 . *r_l 

Co N nucT of Busi n esb, 

3. The General Post-office is a charge which has not been tisiially sought for by men of 
distinguished ability, and when filled by officers of high qualification it Inis been generally 
as a tcnipoiaiy measure, and pending "only the vacation of some more active post. It is 
ulirmst the only office under the Government which is not in the line to some higher 
employment ;* it stands alone us a department and leads to nothing. While the collector 
and the judge may look 10 the Sudder Bi ard and the highest Court of Adawlut as rewards 
of able administration in their respective lines of duty, and the highest office of account is a 
legitimate object of ambition to the inciimlionts of the Treasury and the Audit-office, and to 
ull, the Secretariat, and e%entiinlly the C>overiiment, are open as the end of distinguished 
service, and the reward of high ability, the holder of the Post-office has already attained 
the highest step in tlie Jodder, and alone in the service feels that his department leads to 
noiliing. Hence the first object with ull men of energy and zeal has always been to leave 
the office as soon ui'lcr their appointment as possible; and whenever it has been held by one 
individual for any length ol time*, it has been by one whost! circumstances precluded his 
looking forward to advancement in any other deportment of the public service. The Post- 
office has in consequence not been fairly dealt witii: it has either been the tenipordi y employ¬ 
ment of some able otti( ev, whose tuiure was too short to ahiord him means of examining into its 
state, and opportunity ol relbnning its defects, and who,, always looking for removal to some 
more active line of duty, look no great interest in the post; or it has been held by some one 
to whom the other blanches of the service were not open, and who was placed in the post 
solely because he could he entrusted with no more responsible office. Much of tlie 
imperfect maiiagAient of w hich the public has complained has arisen from this. Sterling 
improvements anil >-parching reforms can be introducerl and carried out only by vigilant and 
practiciil men ; to efiect impioved management requires better machinery tlian the office has 
usually possessed. \ degree of quick intelligence and personal activity is requisite in those 
who manage its details, and the inefficient control of a good system may be as productive of 
evil ill its results as a system winch is vicious in itself. 

4 . The salary of the office being the same as that allowed to all collectors and judges, it is 
liardly to b« expected that any public servant, whose standing and aldlity entitle him to expect 
advancement in those responsible and iiitcicsting lines, should willingly accept, at an 
expensive Presidency, an office of only equal remuntration, and of less authority and 
interest. If it be wished that the dc|)artiuent shall be etiicieiitly administered ; that the 
officer at its head shall be content to ri'inain, and seek «o early change, and that thus ability 
and experience shall be niiited iu its control, the charge should be cui.lided to some gentle- 
man whose position in tJie seivice would not entitle him, for some year-, to expect advance¬ 
ment to an independent office in other branches, and who would be anxious to justify his 
early attainment of a high salary by devoting his best energies to the duties of the office. 

o. Another measure, which is of great importance for insuring an increased activity and Separation of the 
efficiency in the management of the post, is the entire separation of the Postmusler-generul offices ot Post- 
from all connection w'ltli the details of tlie. Presidency Post-oflice; that office should he to .inaster-gemtr^ and 
liim no more than any of the other of the ]jost-offices tliroiigliout the couiili y ; over it, us over 
all, he should exercise a vigilant general control, but wdth its details he should have no 
concern whatever. W ith his hands free from the miiuitiie of th*» office, he would have time 
to give his consideration to general principles of improvement; he would have leisure to visit 
any office in the provinces where he had from any cause or reason to suppose that his 
jiresence was required, and thus have meaus of satisfying himself by personal inspection that 
the system he hud laid down for theu\guidaiice was duly followed by his subordinates; that 
the laws enacted were enforced, and tlie rules of the Government obeyed. IHs control would 
be cHcctnal because it would he actual; ins authority would be respected because it would be 
felt; and his knowledge of the woiking of the system would he good, because it would be 
practical. 

28 . The system laid down for the current duties of the office is generally good. 1 have 
compared it with thsrt tollowed in the other Presidencies, and have found that it very nearly 
resembles the system in Bombay, the best which has yet been introduced into liidia.^ It 
still admits of sonic improve nients, which 1 shall now' suggest in order, remarking only, that 
the suggestions have reference solely to tlie present system, and that should an unifonu rate 
be adopted, and stamps be introduced, further simplitication will be possible. 

29 . Six o’clock A.>i. and 12 o’clock at noon are the hours fixed for o]>ening all mails, Opening of mails 
which have arrived in the interim previous to either hour. Each mail receiver tlieii takes received. 

87. L L 4 chstrge 
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PAPERS relating TO THE 
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Abolition of abstract 
registers suggested. 


Bearing letters. 


New plan of register¬ 
ing bearing letters 
recommended. 


Letter-carriers’ de¬ 
tailed registcYB. 


Unnecessary. 


Banghy mails 
received. 

Abolition of the 
present registers 
recommended. 


Opinions of post¬ 
masters. 


Despatch of letters 
and newspapers. 


Weighing machines 
recomiucndcd. 


Letter dated 30tb 
JulylBSO, , 


charge of the mail allotted to him, inspects the state of the seals, and reports if they are in any 
way damaged; he then opens the wallet, and compares the number of packets which it contains 
with the entry in the road index or telegraph ; if they agree he inspect^ the seals of each 
packet, and separates those for Madras from those which are to be forwarded, |Ie then opens 
the former, and compares the number of letters they contain with the original and duplicate 
chellaiins, or invoices, which are enclosed in each packet. The letters are then stamped and 
taken by the writer to his desk,, where lie sorts and enters their aggregate number, weight, 
and amount of postage in an abstract register, according as they may be paid, bearing, tree, 
or service, noting that U^e postage charged on private Tetters is correct. I would suggest 
the abolition of .these abstract registers; the chellaun received with ^eacli packet is 
a correct invoice of its contents, and if died, and preserved would answer all the purposes of 
«the present abstract register. The paid, service, and free letters are then made over to the 
sirdars for delivery to the letter-carriers according' to their beats; the former first making ah 
abstract of the letters, and taking the signature of each letter-carrier us an acknowledgment 
for the letters deliveied to him, and the latter rnakinu' in their books a detailed registry of 
every letter. Both of these registers are, in my opinion,* unnecessary, and their preparation 
a waste of time; no postage is due on the letters, and they may be wafely left unregistered 
in the hands of the letter-parriers. The bearing letters are delivered to the writers in the 
bearing department, who, before transferring tbeni to the peons, (uiter them in their books 
vihth tbe amount of postage due upon them, and the name of the letter-carrier in whose beat 
they are to be delivered; but this is done in no consecutive order, so tliat^the same letter- 
carrier's narpe may appear 20 times in half tlic number of pages. This miscellaneous register 
might be advantageously dUcontinued, and in its place be substituted a book witii a 
letter-carrier's name or number on the outer margin of each leaf, the paper below the name 
being cut ofi', so as to show the names written on the subsequent leaves. Tins would give 
great facility for reference,; and, if prepared with a double column for debit and credit, would 
be iu itself a record and account, easily kept and referred to, of the po.stage to be recovered 
from every letter-carrier, whose signature would be taken to each day’s entry ; and would 
supersede the necessity for the detailed registers now kept by them, in which are entered the 
address, description, and weight of every leUer, tbe amount of jiostnge due upon each, 
the place whence they were received, the date on which they were delivered, and from 
meinory the names of tbe persons to whom they were given. The prepuration of this last 
register takes more time than any other, seventy seconds being taken by the less intelli¬ 
gent men for the entry of a single letter. It is made solely for the private sutisfuction of the 
letter-carriers, who may safely trust the public accounts of the office; adtoiding to which, 
and not accoiding to their own registers, they are even now' obliged to make good tlie 
postage debited against them. 

30 . Registers of banghy mails received are kept, similar to the registers of letters, and 
might with great convenience be sfbolished. The number of parcels despatched from every 
office is entered in the transit road index which acconmanies the mail, and the entry specifier 
the address of each parcel, its weight and postage. Precisely the same information is com¬ 
municated to every station to which a banghy parcel is despatched in an advice chellaun, 
which is sent on by letter dak; and these two documents are in themselves saffici^t registers 
of the banghy mails received, without any necessity for time being wasted in again recording 
precisely tbe same information. 1 consulted the postmasters on this point, and although 
their opinions werc divided, I did not find in those opposed to the abolition of registers any 
convincing reasons for their retentibh; and the fact that they have already been discon¬ 
tinued in the Bombay Presidency, without any inconvenience resulting, is a practical 
argument against their necessity which is sufficient to decide the point. 

31 . Letters and newspapers brought to the General Post-office for despatch are first 
weighed, then charged with the due amount of postage, and stamped ; if paid, the stamper, 
who is the shroff, receives the postage, and the letter is dropped into a large box divided by 
a partition, one-half being for paid, and the other for bearing letters, with Corresponding slits 
in its lid; the key of ihis boxremains with the office manager. Stamped receipts are given 
to all applicants and for all letters, on which subject 1 shall not here enlarge, as it has been 
already disposed of in the joint report of the Commissioners. All letters, and even all banghy 
parcels are weighed in common Scales, and much time is tbusHracrificed whenever the exact 
w'eight is not at once put into the scale. Practice enables the servants to tel! with tolerable 
accuracy, under the present scale of weights, whether a letter is single or double, as the dif¬ 
ference between a quarter tolah ahd a tolali is considerable; but there are still so many 
letters which are near the verge, and the habit of the natives is so constantly to make assu¬ 
rance doubly sure by testing eVCii those letters on which no doubt can exist, i hat practically 
almost every letter is weighed ; and the time lost in the rnera mechanical adjustment of the 
scales and weights, sjuggested te to recommend the introduction of those simple .machines, 
which show' on a dial the weight of anything put into their scale... The necessity for some 
contrivance of this sort to save jtime is particularly striking in the banghy department, 
where the exact weight in tokibs of every parcel is ascertained, w;ritteii;on the parcel iteelf^ 
and entered ip t^e accounts; atjid ^s the weight may vary from one to, 300 tolftiis, time 
occupied in ascertaining it with .precision is proportionately gre^L .Major Smith .tfas 
infp^ine^ m,e that there tvouldL be np difficulty wlmtever in making up at the Mint machos 
of the kind required, and that ihe cost would be very small. There probably is hot a single 
shop in ^bich goods are sold by weight where these simple machines have not been long in. 
use, and it is difiicuft. ip understafid n^hy they haye never hilliertp been introduced into the 
General Post-office.^ 

32. The 
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I^tten fiw local 
fMiroijr. 

Sorting. 




Befofm Of 
^^ttem Miggcated. 
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Cliec|iiig. 

! 

Despatching. 


Money check. 


' 4 ^' 

Refoim in final'^ 
sorting. 


Sfiv’Th6 fill letters hfivfi Iseeti iniHsciHfntfmteiy di^dpjpfidiifi' ^ 

fi o’clobK p. that, lettierfe intended for Mddrafi Ideal dfelfreryftoay he iakffif dot* efifit or 
the lettei^carHera With the afternoon delivery of the MofusaS' niails: A^ddid'i^a^ ft 
made of the nu'iiijbcr ind pd^^tage of the letters tkken, and thfe^ box ifi ^In Idefced.'A 
6 ifemaintng letters are,taken;© and given over toihe soMel^;i #hbbn 

sort ^eiia ieiecording to their destination^ intd nine^ heaps, one for eaeli of thb^rbeipfil lifififi; 
of the d^k/ahd biie for Oal<hnta. The time occupied in the first sorting might bb botirtd^' 
saved by the .simple contrivance of dividing the box into which all the letters are put wlieii 
first ppsted into 10^ (^ompartments, each having a corresponding slit in the lid: doe'for 
Calciitlaj one for .Madras local delivery, atid one for each of the principal dSk lines. Letters' 
being iheii ai ^rice put into the compartment assigned to the route on which ihey were to 
travel, Would be foiiUd ready sorted when (ho box was opened, and the present process Would 
be hb longer necessary. The letters having been classed according to their intended routes, 
are made bvbr to the chCckeii, who in their registers note down the number for each route, 
and the amount of postage, paid or bearing, according to their weight and destinaittUi. 

When thus checked tlie letters arc again given over to the sorters, by whom they are trans¬ 
ferred to the despatch dcg)ai1ment, when they are a second time checked,^by the assistant 
despatcher, and then sorted on an open table, according to the stations to Which they are to 
be fbrwarded. Ah there fire eight principal routes, and only six despatchers, and six assist¬ 
ant clespatchers, the leUCrs for the Bombay and Sattarah lines are sorted by one despatcher, 
and those for Calcfitta and Chitterpore routes by another, while the Agra,Tanjore,'Quilon, 

Cahnanorei, and Calicut lines have bach a separate despatcher. The letters having l>een 
thus sorted according 10 the stations to which they are to be forwarded, wre entered in an 
abstract register by the despatcher, as told off to him by his assistant, and fhrm these regis¬ 
ters are aflterwards made the entries in the original and duplicate chellauns. llie despatcher 
and checker then compare their respective registers, and ascertain if the entries in each, of 
the number of letters and amount of postage, correspond ; the shroff compares his money 
receipts wifh thei^e double registers. A report is made to the manager of the amount col¬ 
lected, which is at once tfiinsferred to the caili chest. The only change I would suggest in 
this branch of the business, besides the abolition of the duplicate cheltaun, which has been 
recomUiended in our general report, is an imitation of the system followed in the General 
Post-office at Bombay, wbee, instead of one table for all, each despatcher is furnished with 
a separate table, and a pigeon-holed frame, one hole being appropriated to each nOst-office 
on tne line; into which letters having once been sorted cannot again become mixed together, 
and are registered and packed with order, regularity, and speed. ^ 

33 . In the banghy department registers are kept and checks are taken ; the former ara Banghy despatch, 
kept by the despalclier. aud the latter taken by checkers. On eacirparcel being brought 
to the office, it is weighed and. charged by the banghy receiver, its weight and postage ate 
marked upon it, and tire particulars entered in his registei:; the receipt of parcels ceases at 
4 o’clock r.Ajt., when all that have been posted are made ovej- to the despatcher, who re*weighs 
such of them as be has any doubt about in the same scales as were used by the receiver, 
and then takfis them. to another pair of scales, and ap^ain ascei;tains their weight prior to 
their being, finally despatched. 1'he time wast^ in this threefold process, carried on as. 

1 have above described with ordinary scales and weights, is very considerable, insomuch 
that on one evening when I attended the office throughout the whole duty, although only 
39 parcels were posted for despatch, tiiree hours were consumed in weighing, registering, 
and packing then); and the piail, which was clpscd at 4 o’clock, was not despatched 
till 7 . ’ 

Steam. 

« 34 . As from the moment when the sigu^ guns announce the approach of the steamer. Steam lettena T 
tha whole comnmnity is in anxious expectation of their letters, and despatch is consequently 
of more than orj^inary importance, I shall under this head describe with some minuteness 
the process followed on the arrival of the Overland mail, and give the time which each part 
of .tkeiprcx;ess occupies, suggesting, as l)efor6, certain reforms of which it appears to me to 
be ^suaceptilue. In July last the steamer arrived in the roads before daylight, the,mail-boat 
left the vessel at 6 o’clock, and the mail reached the General Post-office in bullock carts, 
drsw^by three men each> at a quarter pasti:. In September the signal ^uns fired at a 
quaiter^pefore C a. m., the vessel anchored at a quaKer past 6, the first boat from the shore 
wgs alpngeidp as .she an^iored, and the mail-boat in five minutes afterwards; the mail 
left vessel at Jmli-past 6, and reached the General Post-office in btfllock carts, drawn 
by men, a,t 20 minutes past 7 . In October passengei's from the steamer had landed, and 
wer^ at the General Ppsteoffice inquiring for letters befor| the mails had arrived. 

35 . There cain exftt no cod<f reason why the mail-boat shouW not be alongside as soon as 
any other boat: her not always being so arises probably from the absence of any stipulation 
to thft effiset in the cbntmct between this office and Captain Gubb, and of any penalty for 
farhife oft'life pfift. This has been already noticed when considering the complaints made 
by the j^ikhaiits of the delay in the receipt of their ship-^Ietters. A penal clause j^in the 
conthiqt would probably tnaure, in future, tnat jno boat should outstrip the nrail^boat; and it 
shpfil^bfi t geherat rule, that she should pull for whatever part of th^ shore she can jiic 


Time occupied in 
lauding the mails. 
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Carto for tJi« con- 
reyance of the mail 
to the General Post- 
office* 


Weigliing the boxes 
ki gross. 


lleply to Query 10, 
Ro|)h' to Q,uery 11. 


Extraction of letters 
for jirivikged par¬ 
ties. 


soonest reach ; for, with the strong currents to which the Madras toads are always subject^ 
time is often lost by boats having to make for any particular poiiit of the land. Wherever 
the mail is landed, a light four-wheeled cart drawn ay a pair of horses should waiting to 
transport it in the shortest space of time to the General Post-oflQice; a man on the box, dis¬ 
tinct from the dtfver, being provided with a bugle with which to give warning along the 
road, and particularly at the entrance of the Fort, that nothing may obstruct file passage. 
It is humiliating to see the Overland nmil reach the office as it does at present; All me 
machinery that science and art combined can supply has been at work, from the Post-office 
in London to the ISJadras roadstead, to hasten the intercommunication between England and 
India; the comfort of nearly 200 passengers has been sacrificed to the speed of the litail, 
and expense has been utterly disregarded. All this energy, all science and all art, cease at 
once when the anchor is dropped at Madras ; important des|)atcheB to a g^eat arid powerful 
Government, thousands of private letters of deef> and absorbing interest to the whole com¬ 
munity, accounts of mercantile transactions on which whole fortunes may depend, the public 
prints with the news of the whole of Europe, all sink at once into nothing; and for the first 
time, in the transit of 4,000 miles, the mail halts in its progress, and every interest and every 
consideration gire way to a small economy. In Bombay the masl is landed almost sit the 
door of the Post-office, and horse conveyance would but impede its progress; in Calcutta 
two large covered vans wait at the river ghaut to convey the boxes with speed to the office; 
and probably in no civilized nation in the whole world could now be seen so retnurkable a 
sight as Madras exhibits, when her portion of the Overland mail from Ei%laiui is slowly and 
hesitatingly drawn on a bullock-cart by three miserable coolies, attended by a single post- 
office peon, who ^with voice, gesture, and uplifted arm, vainly endeavours to urge the men 
beyond their matched etrength, 1 shall not waste the time ot'the Government by enforcing 
so necessary a reform; hut taking it for granted that a proper conveyance will be provided 
for the mail, only further remark that I would not recommend the adoption of the kind of 
van now used in Calcutta ; it is very heavy and cumbersome, is nee<llessly covered in at the 
top and all round, and must take long to pack and unpack, as all the boxes can be put in 
and taken out at on^end only. The fittest conveyance w ould be a light four-wdieelea cart, 
with rails instead of panels, the sides made high enough to retain the boxes, and of length 
and breadth sufficient to allow of IG mail boxes being ]jlaced in two rows on its floor. A 
double tier of boxes so placed would embrace the ordinary mail, and even a tlurd tier placed 
above them would not make the cart top-heavy. 

The first thing that is done after the arrival of the mail at the General Post-office is 
to weigh each individual box in bulk, and no box is opened until its gross weight has thitti 
been ascertained and registered. On the first occasion of my witnessing the ceremony it 
occupied 16 minutes, and on the next 20 minutes. Some of the boxes arc of iron, some of 
whod ; some of them are large and some are small; some arc full of letters, others of news¬ 
papers ; and some, not being filled with either, have waste papers put in them to prevent the 
friction of their contentii. The system originated with the present Postmaster^general, and 
Hri I could not of myself comprehend what useful end was served by thus obtaining the gross 
weight of boxes of difl'erent sizes and manufacture, and with very difterent contents,! asked 
Mr. Brown the object of the proceeding. He at once informed me that the object of weighing 
the boxes was “ to know their weight ;** and on my further asking what object he had in 
ascertaining that, he replied that “ it was a custom of the office, and the object was to 
know if the mail \vu$ increasing or decreasing from year to year." I recommend that the 
system be immediately abolished. 


37 . The boxes having at length been opened, the whole of the letters are riven over to a 
number of clerks in order that they may select those addressed to particular individuals, 
privileged to receive their letters before the rest of the community. On the days on which 
I attended the opening of the mails, the letters of the following persons were thus extracted 
from the general mail; viz. 


Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., g. c. b. 
Sk George Berkeley, k. c. b. 
Captain Saptc. 

Mrs. T.^Pycroft. ^ 

Lady Burton. ^ 

The Bishoj3 of Madras. 

Major Ydung. 

Sir C. Kawlinaon. 

J. Sim, Esq. [ 

Lieutenant-coloiiril %o^n. 

Captain Hay. 

R. Woosiiam, Esq. | 

Sir H. Montgomery, Ba^. 


A. F. Bruce, Esq. ^ 
Lady Stonhouse. 

Capiain Dmry. 

Mrs. Young. 

Major Forbes. 
Mamr-gen^al SewelL 
D. Eliott, 

Miss Burdin. 

Lady'Montgomery. 
T.|fyc5«ft>^ , : 
J.T. Tnpmas.ii^. 

Sir J. V. Stonhdus^ Baiii. 


The kittera ^uh collected are^ploced on a table by theniBelvc^^ and, with^^ 
for the same ptivtlegad forties,lure made into separate pockets; an acjtount'k aaken;*if 
postage due on those whioh hove come bearing, and they ore then either 
pCKMSO of tte deportinenk, or molb generally given to the hircOtahs in waiting to 
np packet any other persoi, ahhon^ ready for delivery, 
office n^i! all kttshi aiwi papeii ftw the Governor hove beAn 



INDIA*. *^5 

38,. J>«fere!Qi«e to ^b4gb 3tii.tioKi luas aiwfiys Ai>P« ^0/19. 

nJlipye given ^0 90 large^ and .^onUine tbe^inMneft of ,90 inauyi ^n-oiScial ,per9on% 
difitpuH to understand 0^ what principle n hM iH^en prep«ur€d. i Uierefo^e 
Pqstmster-general to infonn me by whose autlKU'hy it was that, the; partis^ la^uiod^in ii 
were favour^ above the rest of the community. |dr,. .Brown repjlied tW was an old, Keply toQ,ueryl^* 
custom of the office, aud a mere piece of civility.” Mr* Underwood, however, denied that' Reply to Query 165, 
tlm practice obtained during his tenure of office,.and; it ceitaiuly is iK>t a practice, which it 
. is at all desirable to continue. All exclusive privileges counecied with .the podt have long Abolitiou of exol»« 
since disappeared in England, and the present Coxnmisston lias recommended that franking sivo privilege neowr 
shall also cease in India. Theije are certainly many reasons for granting to high station in ®®nded. « 
this country more exleroul ceremony in the eyes of tto public generally, than would be con** 
sisteivt with the more refined tastes of European society ; but these external marks of rank 
and station should be so selected, as to niise tlie privileged individuals, without at the same 
tiiue depressing tlie rest of the community ; if additional facilities and advantages are to be 
given to rank, they should be such as can be given without any deiriineiit to the conve-*^ 
nience of ^he rest of society. Now the whole remaining portion of the community suffers 
delay in exact proportion to the increased celerity with whicli the process above detailed 
supplies'the letters of all in the privileged list, Tiie system has no existence iu the other 
Presidencies ; it is founded on no rule but that of custom ; it is opposed to the spirit of the 
times; and ought, in my opinion, to be at once abolished.. 

39. This first or preliminary process having been gone through, the paid letters are stamped Alphabetical sortiiw^ 
and sorted alphabetically into two large boxes, parutipned otf according to the letters of the 

alphabet; the boxes are placed on the ground, on each side of a narrow passage formed by 
the wall oPthe room and the large sorting lablc; the clerks employed are constantly in each 
other’s way; time is l(»st by each man having to lio from end to end of the boxes, and by the 
letters often falling into partitions they were not intended for.. The letters are then ex¬ 
amined, that the Mofussil letters may be separated from those for local delivery; although 
the former are hot required until the evening dfik is despatched, and although it is obvious 
that, ii‘ the local letters are delivered, the Mofu.csil letters will remain without the necessity 
for their being first separately abstracted. Finally, the letters are again examined, that all 
packets for mercantile firms may be extracted ; and tlie remaining letters are tied up In 
bundles with their alphabetical letter on the top, and placed on a table ready for delivery to 
applicants. 1 have elsewhere stated the average number of letters which, under this proces.®, 
each man sorts in a minute; the whole arrangement is clumsy and ill-digested, and under l^atier 
management several parts of the process might be conveniently performed at once. With Hofonn suggested, 
this view I would suggest the prepar.»tion of wT)oden frames divided into as many compart¬ 
ments as there are lette i in the alphabet, with an additional compartment for the letters of 
mercauiile firms; and, if the distinction be considered accessary, another for such individuals 
us may be entitled to a prior delivery; the frame should be open on each side, so ^hat two 
clerks sitting opposite to each other, with the frame on the table between them, may quickly, 
and without imerruplion, eacli sort a separate bundle of letters, throwing on one side all 
letters for the Mofussil. All the sorting clerks being thus simultaneously employed, the 
whole number of letters would be sorted in the time which the sorting lU only one bundle 
would require; and a^ the letters under each alphabetical letter being combined from tlie 
several frames, the process would be complete at once. 

40. The bearing letters are received in packets separate from those which are prepaid, and Bearing letters, 
are Hccompanied by an invoice or bill of postage, due to ihe London General Post-office ; 

they are stamped and charged, and checked, with regard to tlicir weight and postage, and 
compared w'ith the invoice received from England; then the Madras letiers are separated 
from those for the interior, arc alphabetically sorted and registered. The head clerk * 

of the hearing department takes charge of these letters, giving his acknowledgment by 
affixing his signature to the register, and they also are then tied in bundles, and are placed 
ready for delivery. 

The windt'ws of the Genera! Post-office, which have been hitherto closed, are now thrown Window delivery, 
open to the public, and the delivery of letters commences. It is not easy to deaciribii the 
scene of confusion which ensues, nor ^ undemtand how any business can be transacted in 
the midkt of the noise which prevails, the whole arising from a want of management, autho¬ 
rity, and order. Almost every individual in Madias, who expects to receive packets, has 
sent his peon or servant with a written demand lor his letters; some, as we have seen above, 
provided with several such demands, liach man strives and struggles to push bis way to 
the windows, and the whole, whether near or far, never cease loudly calling out their master’s 
names. In the interior of the officei, although the noise atid confusion are less, order and 
regularity are hardly moi^ preserved, and despatch and celerity nre matters little tlKuightol. 

Four dr five of the clerks take tlie notes from the hands of some impatient [>eon3,and leisurel y 
look out for the leUets demanded, much time being lost in searching even for tjie packet 
they require,'as no system is followed of the packets under jpartioumr alphabetical letters 
lieilig^ldaUvered tri a pabular window^ or by a particular clerk; so that the packet A. is at 
osA time at mie end of the table and at another time at the oilier end, aud am0ng die many 
peseta on the table the iequired< at the moment is often not readily found. The delay 
apd upriar. may beittiagined, when I meiUtou thett on one oocasbn I timed a gentlenq^a’s 
lie had ^waited for his leHers 35 mipuies/and had neverrae^^^ed ; 
during the whole of that tune loudly to proclmm his master’s, nama* Thejiboya aacoioait window <iJivcry of 
applies both to the paid and bearing letters; but as the latter are less numerous, the con- leAiinglettciu 

MM2 , ■ fusion 





App. ((?.)»2. fusion is also less; although, from the Accounts being kept and money paid, the 

- delay, is spmewhat greater^ h^ye sk^^dy said tlmt the, bearing letters, after being sorted 

are regkt^ered, an^ overHp Jtne pleiksjn ine acknow- 

le^gipeat,of thje.,a^pUsPt ^ jy}‘8tagp due. 
certuin snip of mpiiiey, they a^in i^gjstcr 

applicants pay their postage at once, otbe ,, , .. ^_ _-. ^_ 

for what Ji^aue, and hpve their request, alihoiigh most irregular^, coinifie^ 

Letters not delivered account is rendered necessary that no loss may be spsta-ined by this 

at the windows, hours are g^eraUy occupied witli the window df livery, and all letters h61t ihph.,^ift^ 

are, a thircl. time registered, sorted into the letter-jcarrier's beats,, and given oyeV'lh ihbni^ fer 
delivery; and as they now become answerable for the postage bn|hc beaniig let^rp, tK^ 
liave to make a tourth registry oF such letters before they IpaVe the office. Th^ bpi®.'^ 
confusion which has gone on above, is, if possible, redoubled below,,whera hu'fherbiis‘^rti?s 
attcnifi to receive the Tetters, either for themselves or llieir employers, from the hithds orthe 
delivery peons, 

J^ewspapers. 42. Newspapers recejved by the steamers arc first of all sorted, those for 'the Prestdertipy 

being separated from those which are to proceed by dfik; the, fbnner, are them agaiii ulplik- 


Newspapers. 


Keform in the 
window delivery 
suggested. 


being separated from those which are to proceed by dfik; the,fbnner, are them again ulplik- 
betically sorted for delivery, and it would seem an ea^y matter tO 6ombiiie thb^ fvvo 
, proceedings, and to let the alphabetical sorting be made as the papers for local delivery are 

^fonn in the 6(^t- separated fix)m the others. The newspapers for the Mofussil are then ,re«direc|ted,} and 

ix)g recommeii e . thrown into a heap; thirdly, they are charged ; and iuurthly, sorted according to, the roptc 

on which it is intended to send them; the second process of re-directing,, and the fourth 
process of sorting, might apparently be very conveniently united, to the. great relief of the 
establishment and the saving of impu)taut time. 

Keform in the ^ have above recommended a more combined and a quicker metlmd of sorting tlic 

window delivery letters than at present prevails, and 1 shall now add the few suggestions which have.oqcurred 

suggested. to me for remedying the defects of the present system and accelerating the franskctioii of 

business. No one can attend the opening of the Overland mails at Madras without ob^ervjng 
hew essentially some directing head is wanted, and the presence and exercise of spine, strong 
authority is needed. The Postmaster-general certainly does not consider that this is a duty 
which comes within bis own peculiar province; he has not apparently dele,^led his authority 
to any of Ins sulx>rdinates; there is no controllipgjmvvcr to which all may Took for guidance; 
and noise, confusion and delay are the inevitable results. On the first occasion of niy 
attending the arrival of the mail, the Postmaster-general was present in the. office about five 
minutes; on the second he was not present at all until the business of the day wa^f past, 
at^d tlie letters were gone out for delivery; and, on the third occasion, his presence was 
again limited to tlie few minutes necessary to obtain his own share of the mail. In addition 
to more direct and efficient superintendence, a better regulated system of window delivery 
should bo adopted. Instead of the letters, when alphabetically sorted, being placed without 
arrangement on a table and delivered to applicants, now at this window autknow at that, it 
would be a far better plan to apportion the letters aljdlabetically to particular window^ of 
the office; to nominate distinct clerks to each window; and not to deliver leJiters'to uiiy 
individual whatever, at any window but that to which they had been,^already apportioned. 
A separate window could be allotted to mercantile firms, and the arrangement made should 
be notified by the alphabetical letters allotted to each window being conspicuously painted 
over it. A woqden gallery should he erected on the north side of the office, wbich would 
double the number of windows at which letters could be distributed, and a second staircase 
should L>e constructed, so that those departing with tlicir letters should not impede the crowd 
* still pressing to the office. The police should be in attendance to maintain order^ and at 

to I'emove any individual who attempted to make the gallery'of the Poi^t-office the 
bear-garden wffiich it now too 4ften is. 

New plan adopted 44. Og the Ifitli December 1850 the Postmaster-general published in the " GMejtte/^ a 
lately. notice to the public, requesting all who wished to receive their steamer letters at the windows 

of the General Post-office to send previous notice of tl^ir wish, and informing all wKd did 

not do so, that their letfers would be sent out tor delivery at^their residences by the letter- 
carriers ; the dcdldred object of this arrangement being to hasten the depaiture of (holettar- 
carners on iheit^ beat^, and to expedite the delivery of letters. The new arrangemejut had 
not come into operation when 1 proceeded to Calcutta; but Tunderstood that the.pUp to 
be followed was, that as sooiir as the mail boxes were opened, their contenti^ .ware.'!: to be 
made over to the 4k letter carriers, to be sorted according to their respective beats ; attention 
being had to the fm^ioasly recorded instructions of those who intended ti send «th^ir 
letters, the alphabetreal sorting of whieh was to poceed after the first sorting) by the betters 
Itsprol^hle faUur^ had beetv made. I am not alware 'how this plan has answered in pactice; but^tWe was 
in practice. rootri to fenr that, although its Operation the letter-carriers might leave o^e 

the wihdbW deHvi^y> wduld be retarded; and that HS only practical reauU WtOfildtibe, 

'those iidrd are anxiiktk fdtTheir letters Sent to the office for limm would 
TatW, while tdThose who weiw careless u^n ithe subject the^ receipt '4f Intlera 
accelerated. As ubowt bW'faiilfj also, xif the whole mad consiste ofiettefsjfor 

^ Md not tp. meir to mt, bffiie /8 b w delays 

■ ' ■'..... 


New plan adopted 
lately. 


HI practice. 
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^ i -■ Lfjvr .(>?r^*'f ,.‘‘l7s '-'.fsi 

„ kfif ^l)aTe/i$(jb'oy^\r^cQit^i^ 'tWt ^ ciiti^Viifice'i6V6|^ 

cpdjie^j slfbuld be provided for ihb'.tftibsr^ ybf tfie Oy^r^d Itfe 

Genem,fo^-<^ce;'ahd J wbul(f.b^ 

. ,tOf ®ipcdite deitverv w IfUtbrs* by the iel^fet*fcai;mn|^ ' Tft^ 6^fe81 

jPpst-pffiqe! ,dpl(vei[y, emW^ces Guiiidy, Sydanett,' eiid aB' the Adyaj^ !aistriW dif 'dhe'’iii<lfe, 
di^nt from,ibb Fort fropi six to'seven miles; all Chetjpett, Kiljpik; i^iid'Ptocdtbbre^ 
r distant from fper to fiye'miles m another direction;^ in Ahd beydnli Rpy^- ‘ 

pdprajm, from three aiii) rour'niilbs distant, in it third direbtioh. Separate letteir-ckt^iert/ ate 
detailed for eae)i of these distriijts of the Presidency, Whbse duties a6 hpt cphitiiehtie uYitil 
‘they haye/ieacned tlieir respective heats, and who ’arb consequently frpm an hour arid a half 
fo upwards of two hours on tl^e road before they can enter on the duty of distribrittifg their 
letters ; ^ipd as the distance of their beats from the General Post-office I’Cnders it itnpoSstble 
for those Who hav6 delivered the letters of the mbrriih" mail to return andiindertakfe fhe * 
distribution of the afternoon delivery also, a double set of letter-carriers is entertaitied, o'rie fdr 
the .morning and one for the afternoon delivery, for all the following beats Mpunt-road, 
•first Adyar, second Adyar, Poonamallee-road, Royapettahrroad,, tJungdmbaufcum-road, 

St. iThoiu^rroad, Triplicane, Egmpre-rQadjVepery-road, Pcrambore-ioad, apd Royapoorari^- 
'^’Oad. ' ' ‘ \ ’ . V ' ' 


4d. It is very probable that under proper management aihd with good arrangements half 
of the number of peons appointed to ^ch of the beats named above would be sufficient for 
the duty, if they were driven to the l«cene' “of thetr hiboar in aoc^ieratcMrs^ and isjeeting at 
some central point at a certain hour were again driven to the General PostKiffice to reeeiye 
the letters of the afternoon mails. This is, however, a part of the question which experience 
only can fully determine, and on which the Postmaster-general must be consulted ; but 
whether the Whole reduction in the number of lettei^carriers'proposed, or wlrefiier any 
reduction at all can be made or not, l atn still of opinion that acc^erators should her intro¬ 
duced, and the corresppridence of the community bo longer delayed^ while a man proceeds < 

bn foot, through the heat of the day and through the many temptations to delay which a 
crowded bazar may hold forth, for distances varying front three to seven miles. I’hree light Three required, 
four-wheeled carts, constructed So as to hold five persons besides the driver, would he' all 
that the service of the Presidency would requh e ; since the Black Town, Although populous, 
is near tlie General Post-office, and but little time would be gained by driving tlie Ifetter- 
carriers to its entrance, and Royapooram, although''distant from the Fort, has the services 
of but one maq out of the whole number of 40 lerter-carriers. Therefore the Id men who 
deliver in the Fbrt a "'d Black Town, and the two'who deliver morning and everting in 
'Royapooram, may be left out of consideration; and it is necessary to provide oonveyapee 
only for the men whb deliver, 11 in the morning and 11 in the**Evening, in the 

distant districts; and the three whose scene of labour, though nearer than the above, 
is still far from the General Post-office. Of the three carts'which T have abbve suppofW of first aceele- 
to be needed,^one would therefbr^ convey the letter-earners for Triplicane, RoyapeUah, St. rator. 

Thom6, and the Adyar delivery Beyond the Elphinstone-bridge, The cart pfoceedintr up 
the Mount-road, and dropping the first man at the Circular Tannah at the entrance of Trip- 
licane, then passing by Waller’s stables and dropping another man in Royapettah, wbuld 
proceed direct to the Eiphinstone-bridge with the pebn for the Adyar, post the St. Thoni^- 
iank, where the peon for that district would alight. Allowing ample time for the delivery 
iof the letters and the refreshment of the peons and cattle, two o’clock might be fixed on as 
the hpur at which the letter-carriers should re-assemble at the receiving-houses of St. 

Thom£, Royapettah, and Triplicane, whence they wouhi be driven to the General Post- 
office in time for the second delivery, on thfe duties of which they would again be driven as 
bfeforW; and the cart on its second return would call again at each receiving-house at half¬ 
past five o’clock, and, picking up the letter bags, would take them rapidly to the Gaieral 
Post-office; thus affording the juiblic the great advantage of an extra hour and a half in 
-yvlaich to post‘their letters, and rendering unnecessary ohe of the peons entertained at the ^ ^ 

. Vepery aud Iloyapettali receiving-houses. ^ 


' 4?« Iho second accelerator should proceed direct up the Mount-road, casting off its Line of second 
firtet letter-carrier at Messrs. Franck or Messrs. Richardson’s shop, for the Climtadrapetta accelerator. 

' delivery; its second for the Mount-road delivery, :at tlie first bouse. at.which< he hnd any 
letters to deliver; its thirds at the head of the road leading down to the Club; its fourth, 
at the Cathedral for the Nunguinhaukiun district; and its last near the Cenotiq>bj^ fpr the 
'^second Adyar delivery^ or the houses ranging from theSudder Ck>urt to Mowbray’s Ga^^and 
4 th neighhourlmod* Arrangements similar to those suggested for the first line of road might 
b^ adofAed for the reassemblage of the peons at a fixed diour^ and their conveyance m the 
<ttecetefAtor agaiii’tot|ie General rPostK)ffice., The third (tartwouldi beconvemfntiyemj’ioyeci Liii(>ortluidaiis«)e- 
following a' 1mA which should fiiiwt convey to his beat tbe4etter-carrier for Pan^yamootoo, ^ ^ 

> the Baaari on the north side of tine road kading from ibeBlacktawn to the Scotch Cbupzb; 

«*^ond; the' letter^catriers* for 'I^epery and .Perumfaore; ^ and third and fourth, ^jtbosc for 
‘*'£j^irtore and'dke Ponnamalkriudy^ arianaing av before .('or their rc^nveyance ^ Uie, £fort, 

. 'Atid 'chllin^m tbcAftAihoenfor thh^Wgs ofthe VApery rapei!ring^hc^« 

y enter ih^ ^b^OJdetAil (n of the 

ifi> VArir rtr/iVkomA ^'fKoV' Jokin' 


^'recWirtehdea.^ItTsvery 
occur to thh Post-office department, 


^ M 3 


modify 





App. (C0» JNo» 2.. modify tJie pl^o, , To that department, ajao must be ^ntru^tedaH aetailed arrangemiEfi?ts, and 

- the determination of the question of expense, and whetlmr tbe SKsheipe Wuld be more likely, 

to answer the desired end if condimted direct by the dcpartmeat, of coutraoM^ for ^tfi 
individuals^ It is by no means improbable that the stable-keepers of Madras, iwfeo have.a. 
* ^ all times a great mimber qf horses at liberty, would be willing on reasonable terms to Mitdefr 
take the duty of horsing and driving the accelerators. 

49. That some ex pense will be incurred is probable ; but it is hopeless fOr any Ode to 
endeavour to accelerate the working of a notoriously slow office, to fulfil the reasonable 
expectations of the public in expediting the receipt of letters, to infuse into a department of 
the Indian Government, unreformed for years, any of the vigour, despatch ana animation 
which so essentially characterise the post in Europe, and to remove from Madras the stigma 
of being often the last in the race of iinpnivemeut, if the non-incurring of any expense is to 
be a fundamental rule of action. Accelerators have been for some time in use in Calcutta, 
and the Commissioner for Bengal will, I believe, recommend the increase of their number ; 
there, the distances uiv not nearly so l^reat as in Madras, and it uould be difficult to assign 
an adequate reason for driving the letter-carriers two miles in Calcutta, and forcing them to 
walk seven miles in Madras. The post is a department which, above all others, must keep 
pace with the growing requirements of society, and people will not rontentedly remain 
without improvements which have been elsewhere successfully adopted, for no better reason 
than a consideration of a few hundred rupees a year, particularly wdieu a similar outlay has 
been already cheerfully made, where the need for it is less apparent. 


Their expense. 


In use at Calcutta. 


Numssr of Letters posted in 
July 1850. 

Boyapettah - - - - 2,755 

Vepery.3,293 

Bl^k Town - - - - 7,915 

Triplicane . - - - 4,033 

Average - 4,424 


Receiving Houses. 


-4* 

‘5Q, There are five receiving houses ntlaohed to the General Post-offi<je, 
situated at Triplicane, Royi^pettah, Vepery, Black Town, and St. Thome. 
The last having been established only just before 1 went to Calcutta, 1 
have had no means of ascertaining ihe extent to which it is used by 
the public; but the utility of the others is attested by the fact, that from 
2,700 to 7,600 letters and papers are posted at each of them in every 
month. 


Establisliment. 51. The establishment at each is as follows : 

1 Writer, at I2s. 20, 

1 Ditto at „ 14, 

2 Peons at „ 7 at tw'o receiving houses, one only at the others ; 


Hourtt of opening. 


To he kept open to 
a late hour. 


Discoiitinuanco of 
xjoulingeiit allonv- 
an^. 

Keduetion of estab- 
liehiueut. 


and the expenses are further raised by a monthly allowance of JRs. 4 for continiren- 
cies, and of R(t,^ for house rent. Thi.s establislirnent is larger than is entertained at 
Bombay, but the duties performed are so newhat difienBiit in the two Presidencies ; at 
Bombay the receiving houses arc open from 11 a.m. till 4 P.M., and the letters posted are sent 
to the General Rost-ofiice after the last-named hour, so that no letter posted fo^ local delivery 
is actually delivered until theiday following that on which^it was posted, and one writer is 
able to perform tlie whole of the duty. At Madras the receiving houses are open at seven 
o’clock m the morning, and letters posted at any one of them before eight o’clock are seat 
to the General Post-otfice, whence, if for local delivery, they are seat out with the letters by 
the morning mails, at the usual hour of nine o’clock; thus affording the, public conveiiienee 
of a quick delivery by local post, and necessitating the employment of a second writer, if 
the receiving boiAe be kept CDOstantly open from 7 a.m. till 4 p, m. But the necessity for 
this continuous receipt of letters is not apjjareiit; and although it would be very inexpedient 
to diminish public facilities, and to open the oilice at an hour later than is usual now, it 
would probably Vje inconvenient to no one if the receiving house temporarily closed at eigJjLt 
o’clock, when its first despatch of letters was sent to the General Post office for the 
morning delivery, and re-oj)ened at noon for the continuous reception of letters till half-past 
five o’clock. This would allow the writer ample lime for his meals, and render possible the 
abolition of the second writer’s office; affording a reduction of Ri. ii at each of the 
receiving houses. The early hour of four o’clock, at which receiving houses now dost*, is a 
source of much inconvenience; at the precise time at which in the natural course of 
business the greater part of the communily would be writing letters connected with the 
transactions of the day, tlie post-office whicli has been esUldished in their neighbourhood 
expressly for their convenience, closes its doors, and they are obliged teither to delay their 
letters until the following day,<ir to fksnd them to the General Post-office, with the loss of all 
the advantages a branch office w is intended to afi'ord. If the bags were picked up j[jy the 
return accelerators, as I have elsewhere proposed, no inconvenience whatever would result 
fixim alforditjg the public the great additional facility of keeph^g dl receiving, houses open 
till half-past five o’cLckt peons kept ateach,^>f the ofEoes situated at Uoya- 

pettah and Vepery, one would 8til| be necessary to convey £lie letters to the Generat Post- 
ofhee in time for the morning dcUtrory; but if accelerators are henceforth introduce, knd are 
to call at each receiving house for ihe bags in the afternoon, the.service'? of the second peou 
will be no longei' wanted, and his salary of Rs. 7 per meusdm also will be saved. 

62. 1 would further recommend the discontinuance of contingent , allowance. The letters 
are not sorted or tqade up into packets i^utring wax-cloth covers* and paper on which to 
^eep the post.^ accounts is all tltat is required, and that can be most couvenientiy 
fdied from the Gauaral.Pa:St-office itself. This would make a total reduction in the^pendiiure 
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cm this account of per mensem, and would enable theGovemment witiu^ait compuno* App; (€«), No» 

tion to afford slhnilar accommodation to other populous localities now greatly in want. 

Talcing 4,400 letters us the average number posted at each branch office in 4'month,it 
appears tlmt an average of upwards of 140 tetters aie daily thus fidited vk e^ch ;mm, 
allowing^ that more than one letter is sometimes posted by a single indiriduat, it is probable" . 
that the establishment of each receiving house obviates the necessity for a 10 the 
Genera! Post-office to at least 100 persons daily. If it be true, also, as is now very generally 
babeved, that increased facilities in themselves tend to increase correspondence, it may be 
assumed that many of the letters posted at the receiving houses would 
not be written at "all were the present facilities for posting them not in 
existence; and we may therefore fairly look to the posuige collected at 
each as a reimbursement of the experises of its matiagemeiit, and are 
not to imagine that the same amount would be received at the General 
Post-office if the receiving houses wcie not at work, 'fho smallest sum 
collected at one office in a month was Iis\ 162, and the largest sum 
407. The total at the four branch offices was Rs. J>76, giving an 
average of Rs. 244 for each, to meet an exjxmditure of only JRs- 69. 


Hioyoni^ttah ^ 
Vepery 
Black''J'own - 
Triplioano 


Average 


Its. a, p. 

- 199 7 6 

- 162 13 1 

- 437 6 2 

- 137 3 0 

. ■* 070 16 s” 
Us. 244 » 91 


53. I conflnltcd the chief magistrate of Madras regarding the w»ants of the community in Additional receiving 
this resj^ect, and as to the most eligible plui'cs, as regards the jiopulatiou of the several districts houses, 
of the Presidency, for establislnng additional receiving hwises. ’ Mr. Elliot suggested that Letter to Commis- 
a post-office at the junction of the N unguinbankum-road, near the Cathedral, would be a siotier, dated 28d 
great convenience to the native inhabitants of the villages of Nnn^umbaiikum, Tanampett, N‘>vemhcr 1860. 
V^ellala Tanampett and AlvvarjH*tt, as well as to the E\uopeaiis residing in Nungnmbaukuni, 
thci^Iomit-road us far as the Cenotapli, and thos<^ living on Pows road loading to Sullivan's 
Gardens. He also suggested that, it w'ould be highly desirable to have a post-office in the 
northern part of Perambore, near Ctmipton'sTannah, for the villages of Perambore, Cboolay, 
and VyasHpandy, which would at the samt? time be a jiarticular boon to the regiment quartered 
at Perambore. Mr. Elliot further said, that a post-office was particularly required in the 
north of Black Town, for the villages of Royajjooram and Vanarapett, to be placed in the 
most centrical point in the neighbourhood of the Stone Choultry, as a great convenience to 
many rich natives who have lioiises in Vanarpotl, and to a large and most respectable popu¬ 
lation of Eurot)eans and East Indians, as well as natives employed in business, W'bo reside' 
at Boyapooraui. A fourth locality was named by the chief magistrate, near the Lunatic 
Asylum, for the convenience of the inhabitants of Anijecanay, Kilpauk, and the southern 
parts of Persrw'akuin, as well as for the Europeans residing on the Poonamallee ^oad; but 
as the state of tlie population in that direction docs not make the question so important as in 
the former cases, 1 forbear to press the point at present. 

64. The cstnblishmeMt of these additional receiving houses in the localities named abo\e, i Writer- - ^20 

with the estubli.shmeTit noted in life margin, would cost per mensem Ms, l(t2, to meet which i peon - - 7 

is the sum of y 6 , which I have proposed above should be reduced in the expenses of House Unit - 7 

the branch offrces at jjresent at work ; to Avhich must be added the reduction which may be ^ 

practicable at St. Thom 6 , the reefciving house in which district, owing to its recent estah- 
Jishuient, is not included in any of the returns furnisliod me from the General Post-office. ■■ ■. 

Any trifling expense which the new offices might entail, in excess of these reductions, must 
be considered as no more than is due frern the Government to meet the wants of an 
increasing population, and the growing advance of the people in education and intercourse. 

When the sites of these new branch offices are fixed, arrangements must be made by the 
Post-office department, similar to those already recommended in detail for the offices at 
present existing, for the conveyance of the letters every day to the General Post-office by 
accelerators.^ The introduction of an universal rate of postage, ^the use of stamps, and the 
abolition of money-payments, will malce it easy to open still *wider the accommodation 
afforded by receiving houses ; letter-boxes will be kept at the club, at the principal shops, 
and at all places of public resort, the contents of which will daily be called for by the 
accelerators on their return tu the General Post-office, under the system detailed in our 
general report on the post. 

(True Copy.) //♦ Forbes, Commissianer. 


Extract from Report of Mojdras Postal Commissioner to the Government of 
Fort St, 6reo7'jfe, dated 23d April 1861. 

A 

Mofusbil Management. 

56. In the Mofiissil of the Madras Presidency there are 130 post-offices + under the control 
of SO postmasters. The resident at Travuncore is postmaster tn the Rajah's country, the 
* collector and magistrates of South Arcot, Canara, Chiogleput, Coimbatoor, Ci^dapali, 
^ Ganjam, 

* 4 Writers, at Ra, 14 - -- -- -- -30 

2 Peons, at,, 7. 

Contingent for 4 receiving houses, at 721.4 " - - - - 16 

Total - - - Bs, 86 

’ ^ .1?.- - If ■ ' ' ' mmmrnmsiimmmm " , ■ * 

t Exolasive of Palavenai and St. Thomas* Mount, subordinate to dm.General Poiit-Officc. 

87. M 
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(C.)> No. 2. Ganjam, Gijptoor, Madura, Malabar, Masidipaitam, Ra^ahmanAy, Salem, Taiijore, Tiane-^ 

- velly and Vizagapatani; tba a^nt in Kumool, and the loint mafietrate in Cocfatn, hoh} the 

office ex pffioio in their respective district, as do also the staff office^ at Momifiabad and 
Hingolee at those two stations; while in North Arcot, Bellary, Tiichinopoly and in tte 
Mysore country, as well as at Cannanore, Jaulnab, Hydrabad, Ootacamund, ^oiUeherqr,c 
and Secunderabad, salaried postmasters are employed. Of these, the postmaster at Jauliuiih 
is an officer of the line; at Hydrabad and Trichinopoly the postmasters are officers of it|va^ 
lids; and those at the remaining stations are all uncovenauted servants. The following is 
an abstract of the whole Mofussil establishment:— ^ 

Mofussil Establishment. 
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OuTUNji of Pliitk pfdj»0B6<l by the Commissioners of 

That there should be % Director-general of tho 
post for ail India ; that the Director-genera]^ the 
rostmoster-^iMra]^ and the postmasters at all 
the Presidency toivni, should be appointed by the 
Oovemor-geiieral in Counci]; tlmt the writer of 
each principal dhk office should, with certain ex¬ 
ceptions, be a deputy postmaster, corresponding 
direct with the Postmaster-general, the Accountant- 
general, and other departments ; that a line of road 
from /iOO to 600 miles in length should be under 
an inspector or postipaster, whose duty it should be 
frequently to pass along it, inspecting the runnein 
and the oak oflibes, and to send a w'eekly diary of 
his proceedings to the Postmaster-general; toat, 
subject to the approval of the Director-^neral, all 
the patronage of the department should be in the 
hands of the'Poi^mastor-general, who alone should 
have power to dismiss and appoint; and that a 
gradation of offices should be established orer tho 
whole Presidency. 


*59, It i» part of the pljiii propo«eid by my'colleagues, tbrtt henceforth the Poit-ofiBce p App (C.), No, g. 
India ahaU be One great department, and directed by one indi¬ 
vidual that no local Oovemaient shall have any cottniiunica- 
tlon ^ith it whateveri cmd that rn the Government of India alone 
ehall be ve^ed its patronage and .COntroL lb support of this 
plan it is urged, tlmt as there is but one legislative enaetment, 
one . csode of rules, and one general aystem, it is necessary thdt 
one indii^ual should s**e that uniformity of practice is pre¬ 
served. Secondly, that the want of one competent controlling 
authority over the whole ‘‘ has given rise to divcvftity pf prac¬ 
tice highly injurious to the public service;*' and, thirdly, that as 
there is but one Postmaster-general for Great Britain and Ireland, 
so there needs but one for the British Empire in India. That 
empire extends from Peshiiwur to Cape Comorin, from Kurrachee 
to Singapore, and its means of communication are very gene¬ 
rally men on foot. The Director-general, if appointed, will pro¬ 
bably reside at Simla, and will be expected to exerci.se a careful 
supervision over the post throughout Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and the settlements across the bay. 1 urn quite unable to see 
any analogy between this position and tlmt of the Postmaster- 
general in London, the utmost limit of whose control may be 
reached in a few hours by the rail, and whose orders may be conveyed in a few seconds by 
the telegraph, the furlhcBt point of whose administration is, in fact, less distant from his 
oiTice than is the north of Canara from the south of its adjoining province of Malabar. This 
Director-general, though he may be selected from any Presidency, can belong to only one; 
and yet, in his ]j|and8, it is proposed to vest the power of confirming or annulling the 
appointment of every dak writer, in every part of Indin, to make which power of arty value 
it inu^t be presupposed that he is personally acquainted with the merits and demerits of all 
the candidates for office. India,it is true, is one empire, but no single code of laws has yet 
been enacted for the government of its diverse races. The judicial system differs in each 
Presidency, the revenue administration varies, and even its financial accounts, in which, if in 
anything, uniformity would be practicable, are kept on a totally different plan under all the 
difl’erent Govenirnents. Diversity of practice in detail there probably has been, and in the 
peculiarities of the Government of India such diversity must ever be; but I certainly am not 
aware of any difference which has been highly injurious to the public service ;** qordo I con 
ceive thattheGovernment of India will be willing to purchase exemption from the few references 
occasionally made on postal questions, at u cost of lis. 00,000 a year. It is niy opinion that, in 
tliis straining after uniformity of practice, we shall lose not only the object we profess to have 
in view, but all effect'’ 1 control also; that the utmost endeavours of the Director-general will 
fail to attain his end ; and that his entire ignorance of the requirements of at least two-tbirds 
of his charge, and the immense distance from which he will exercise control, will make his 
interference an unmixed evil wherever it shall be exercised. The office will cost the ^tate 
annually half a lac of rupees, and will be either mischievous or a sinecure. 1 am also, as a 
general principle, oppe^ed to the system of centralization which the proposition involves. It 
lias of late years been imperce[)tibiy gaining ground, and the Government servants in the 
provinces have acutely felt, by the diminution of their own authority, how, by slow negrees, 
all power is centering at the Presidency. This propo.^ition is a great extension of the evil; 
and 1 am unable to see how, when all other departments have suffered from tlie minor evil, 
its exaggeration should be beneficial to the post. It is not necessary for me to point out to 
the Government the many inconveniences which would result from removing from its hand.s 
all tho patronage of, and all the control over the post, a department which, in England, is 
considered to be so intimately connected with the Government, that its chief is always changed 
with the Ministry; nor need 1 enlarge on the anomalous position in which many of its 
servants would be placed when owing, in matters of detail, a double allegiance to Simla and 
Madras. But as the proposition will go before the Government as made by the Commission 
of which 1 am a member, 1 am bound in honesty to record my disapproval of its every 
part. 

ftO. The question next arises whether the ex officio or the paid postmaster is the belter Po8tmn8tcrs, whe>- 
agency ; or ratlier, to state the Question more fairly, whether the covenanted or the uncove- tlier coveimijti il 

nantecl'officer best controls the diik. On this question also 1 hold an opinion contrary to that uncoveuanted. 

entertained by the Commissioners for Bengal and Bombay ; but while 1 freely gnnifrthat the 
systeni which they advocate may be the one best suited to the wants of the Presidencies 
which they represent, 1 am so convinced that it is ill suited to Madras, that I cannot consent 
to recommend it|^ The sy^'lem of the Government of these provinces places all power and 
authority in the hands of the collector and niagistrate,^and in proportion as he takes and 
shews an interest in each particular department of his duty, will the efficient working of that 
department be conspicuous, and vice ver^d. 'I’he duty of opening out new' coinmimicatious, 
and of repairing or nial|,iing roads, has in some instances attracted the chief attention of a 
collector; and the result has b<‘eii to place the district he administered in advance of every 
other. A similar impetus once given bv local antliority to bridge-huildini; by public Salem, Murium, 
subscription, led to the erection of works which hav« scarce u rival in Southern India. Let it Tiam-'vfcUy.'l'anjo 
once be known in a province that the collector is warinly interested in gieut work^fe of 
irrigation^ and stupendous dams are erected in half the time which the most sanguine engineer 
had ventured to predict us possible. Some devote their peculiar attention to their revenue 
datie^, and the kists are punctaally collected ; some to police, and gang robberies''disap|jear; 

, ^7. N N and 
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Post under col- 
l«ctor*s control. 


Post under uncoye> 
nanted control. 


Results of uncove- 
nanted agency in 
Madras. 


Dated 17th Decem¬ 
ber 1850. 


Letterj^to Commis- 
uoner, dated 12th 
October 1850, 

26th July 184a 
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and occasionally some giflted man will appear whose mind and enei^gies can ffrasp all points 
at once, and the province which enjoys the blessings of his adniiaistration wni stand put as 

a model for imitation in every department of Government. 

*■ 

61. The post is no exception to this general view: wherever it bas beeii an object of the 
careful attention of the collector, there the d^k has travelled quicker than in any otter 
direction; and where the rate of speed has been the slowest, there the d^k has received but 
little notice from the controlling authority of the province, or has been altogether removed 
from his hands, and placed under uncovenanted control. Self-interest acts at all events as 
strongly in the minds of the native establishment of the collector as in all other positions, and 
all other relations of life ; the bent of his mind is very narrowly watched by all W tehsildans 
and subordinates, and they build all their hopes of advancement and success upon the 
degree in which they may be able to evince their own activity in forwarding tlieir master’s 
views. No runner shall be absent from his post, no ferry boat shall want repair, no nuUab 
be withoutlMa temporary bridge, when the delay of the dkk is certain to attract the attention 
of the collector, and bring down upon tlie nearest autliority a censure for want of vigilance 
to obviate such simple obstructions; and the dak runners will be also themselves fully 
sensible that in his local establishment, his peons and diilikdars, his constant locomotion and 
personal intercourse with all ranks and all classes, the collector has the readiest meajM 
at hand to ascertain the truth of all excuses, to investigate the circumstances of all 
complaints, and discriminate between tlie active and the idle; to reward the one, and 
sternly to punish the other. 

62, The uncovenanted postmaster, on the contrary, is utterly powerless and helpless 
beyond the limits of his own immediate station. Over the writers oHiis office he may exer¬ 
cise control at will; an<l if the patronage be in his own hands, enforce obedience to his wish; 
but once outside his office, his power and authority are gone; on the rDad, no one would 
recognise him; few ])robably wpuld understand liim. The tebsikiars and the talook autho¬ 
rities would certainly decline at his request to postpone their other duties, which they would, 
and with truth, asi^rt to be of no less iiiiporiance than the d^k. To endeavour to find any 
one of them disengaged would be a very hopeless task, and he would be utterly unable to 
enforce the presence of any parties he might wish to interrogate, to ascertain the truth of 
the various stories that would bejold to him; could not procure a carpenter to put a single 
nail into a ferry boat, or prevail on the head man of any village to expedite the d^k by 
giving aid to the crossing of a nullah. Whatever the uncovenanted postmaster required he 
must apply to the collector to supply; and as in the collector’s hands would certainly rest 
the whole real authority, I am not aware of any good reason for giving the nominal authority 
to another. Authority, particularly in India, can exist only where there is real power to 
enforce it. With the uncovenanted offices* there can be no power; and, by consequence, he 
can have no effective authority. 

63. In the Madras Presidency the system of uncovenanted agency has not worked well. 
There has been a difficulty in obtaining men at all qualified for the ofiice; and, if a knowledge 
of the vernacular tongue be considered at all a necessary qualification, and that it is, there can 
be little doubt, 1 telieve 1 am correct in saying that, with the aingle exception of Mr. 
I>e Fries at Pondicherry, such proficiency is utterly imknown. The offices in Mysore, at 
Secuadrabad, Bellary, and Cochin are held by persons who have risea from the ranks in the 
army ; the postmaster at Ootacaniund was formerly a lawyer’s clerk; those at Arcot and 
Cannanore*arc the sons of ofiicers, and in no regular profession ; at Hydrabad and Trich- 
hiopoly the office is held by officers of invalids, and at Pondicherry by an Indo-Britan. 

64. Throughout the Ilydr^ibad country the post is managed by a paid postmaster, and in 
no part of the Madras Presidency does the dhk travel so slowly; occasionally the rate barely 
exceeds 2 i miks an hour, and the average throughout the year is only just in excess of 3 i 
miles an hour. The fastest ilaks in the Presidency are in the districts of Tanjore and 
Nellore, where they sometimes travel at u rate of speed within a fraction of 5 ^ miles an hour, 
and throughout the year maintain an average of upwards of 6 miles; in both of these 
provinces the post is managed by the collector. The banghy in Tanjore and Chiugleput 
averages mure than 4 miles an hour; in Nellore and Madura nearly 3| miles, the post in all 
being under the collector; in ikllarv, Trichinopoly, and liycUabad it is under uncovenanted 
officers, and the rates artt respectively 3 miles, 1 furlong, 9 poles; 3 miles, 1 furlong, 5 poles; 
and 3 miles and 26 poles an hour. When the great frauds were discovered at TrieWInopoly, 
and u[>w'ards of 4,000 letters found secreted in the office, it had been for eome time;under the 
management ol an uncovenanted officer. In Bellary the postmaster i» an uncoveuanted 
officer, and the fiillowing p?rtrrtct from a letter to my address from Captain Ditmos, 
late civil engineer in the tlistrict, shows a neglect which certainly, could not have 
occurred if liie lalfKik serv!iUth|^^!id had the collector's vigilant supervisioa to expect: 
‘‘The delay that occ>irre<i \va*i in the Beilary district, between Bellary and Kurnool, 
about 12 miles horn the former station; on three several succeserve moriungs i hap¬ 
pened to be on the bank- ol the river lluggery, and thev^ observed that the dfia, 
which leaves Bolhir\ evw ry f wmitm at p. m., did not cross the river till sunrise (often* 
times it is hours after, nMvt niorningii' At Hingolee the post is under a military officer, 
and he writes thus of ins «ne,ms of control: “1 have known the mails-to be detaiqad for 
several hours together, f/rryuien Ixunr absent at the lime of its arrival At their posts, 
seekiiijg shejt«s[ from i>M> nt tlnffi* village^/’ Not to multiply instances all tending to the 
same fiuint, 1 would only fi*nher quote f'nun a letter written to Government by the eedlecter 
of BeUa%, when th* /'> i ncy of the i»ost had declined, immediately on the appointment 
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of 811 uncovenanied postmaster, Mr. Mellor s remarks appear to me to carry conviction (C.), Mo. 2. 

with them r-—I would to submit that it will always be difficult to caity it (the dfi.k 
department) through^ according to the present system. When formerly under us, the whole 
control was with this office, whereas now the tehsildars are merely the channels of commu¬ 
nication ; the payment, dismissal of un6t persons, &c., remaining with tlm postmaster. The 
present system labours under the disadvantages of two distinct authoritiesjbeing; engaged to 
.carry out one scheme. The tappal writers and the persons connected with the depaiteent 
5^ have no ,longer any direct interest, in the speedy performance of the work, as they can always 
throw the bfanie upon the lehsildar; and notwithstanding all the trouble I have ti^ken in this 
w department since it was handed over, I Bnd that^ no good is likely to accrue. The tappal 
writers have nothing to do with the tehsildars’ department and will not obey them ; all com- 
mumcations must be made through the postmaster; and it is hardly possible to believe the 
. necessity for tlie corretpondence that takes place. All payments would be made both more 
correctly and more expeditiously under my control; and I request that the whole control 
within my distiict may be given over to me, or that 1 may be relieved from connection 
with it.” In these remarks Mr. Mellor has laid bare the very root of the evil ; there is no 
mponsibilily to a divided superintending authoriify. 

65. That the system of uncovenanted postmasters has worked better in the North-western why uucoveiumted 

Provinces of Bengal and in Bombay is very true, but the circumstances there are widely agex^y answers in 
different from oui-s. The mails are very generally carried under contract, and the contractor Bombay and Morth- 
becomes the most efficient superintendent that could possibly be found; his profits depend Provinces, 

upon the speed his horses or his runners can attain; he is constantly on the road to overlook 

them; and as allowances are made for loss of time from causes which the contractor has it 
not in his power to avoid, he is ready to claim such allowance whenever practicable, and 
thus at once to bring before the proper authority the tact of the existence of impediments, 
and to urge their speedy removal. With mail carts and contractors for the diik the plan 
proposed by the Commissioners for Bengal and Bombay for the future management of the 
post in the Mofussil of their respective Presidencies may very probably be the best that 
could be adopted; but, with every desire to see uniformity of practice, I cannot consent to 
sacrifice efficiency for its attainment; and as I do not believe that the plan is applicable to 
Madras, 1 cannot recommend its adoption. All the arguments .which occur to me as 
opposed to the present system of uncovenanted postmasters apply with increased weight to 
the employment of a similar class of men, with more extended jurisdiction, a wider spliere 
of acti<ni, hut with no increase of power, as is proposed for the inspectors or postmasters in 
Bengal and Bombay. I believe that the want of any power or authority has been the main 
cause of the ill-success which has hitherto attended the use of uneovenanted agency in our 
Mofussil postal management; and if that be the case when the postmaster bus had 
jurisdiction over the post in one province only, it would appear that d fortiori it would be the 
case when his duties Atcnded over a line of road from five to six hundred miles in length. 

The collector and liis subordinates are the only authorities w'ho have real substantial 
power in the provinces, and they are without any doubt the best supervisors of the post- 
offices. To have any personal superintendence over the actual travelling of the mail is 
not easy ; and that that superintendence should be by an European is certainly out of the 
question. Overseers have been introduced, with what success, in Madras, J shall presently 
proceed to show; but the only effectual check is derived from the time table, according 
to which the pay of all the runners on the line for which it is made out should invariably 
be adjusted. 

66 . It is part of the plan proposed by my colleagues that every d&.k writer should be ohjectiens to mak- 
appointed a deputy yjostmaster, with authority to correspond direct with the Postmaster- ing dik writers 
general, the accountant-geii<*ral, and other departments, on the business of his office; but deputy postmasters, 
mis is radically so inapplicable to Madras, that we want the class of natives capable of 

undertaking the duty; tiie writers could not correspond intelligibly in English, and a verna¬ 
cular correspondence in four languages would render a large estabiishmeiit necessary to the 
Postmaster-general. I am also unable to coincide in the recommendation that the Mofussil to making the 
pt>st should oe considered one great department, with gradations of offices throughout the post one great de- 
whole Presidency, the entire patronage of which should be with the Postmaster-general, partment. 

I object to the proposal; first, because the diffferences in the languages in use in the^dadras 
Presidency would alone put an effectual bar to the practical workiug of the system. The 
Tefoogoo spoken throughout the northern districts is as distinct in structtire and character 
frtrtn the Tamul of’ the South, as that differs from the Canarese of Mysore and the Ceded 
districts, and us all difier from the Malayalum of the western coast, and although the 
higher class of servants are generally conversant with all these languages excepting Malaya- 
lum, the class from which dfik writers are taken, generally know noi^ but that of tiieir 
native province ;^and could not therefore be promoted from one district to another, how'ever 
diligent in their vocation. Secondly, I object to the plan, because it removes all power over 
the po-sit-olfice subordinates from the local postmaster, who has the best means of judging of 
their qualifications, and places it in the hands of the Postmaster-general, who can of iiimself 
know little about them. The result of the system would probably be, that the 
general would on all occasions take the recommendations of the local officers, and in tiiat 
case, the removal of the actual patronage from #iem would have no practical effect but to 
diminish their authority ; or, he would nominate to vacancies friends am) dependents of, his 
own, to the entire destruction of the object for which the change recoin mended is proposed. 

Authority, particularly in India, cannot exist without power; and I much fear that it Would 
be found that in removing all power of dismissal, appointment, vind promotion from the local 
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postmaster. aU aathority over hib subordimitevi had been re&}ifv«d> al«b* f>> Wheat collectcr 
Would undertake id maltB^e tl proyiAee if tbe whole patronage of Inpofiioo were^assained bjr 
thp board of revenue? Wdiat ina|istrate couM maintain ordering a f^ab^sf^tbe gaol.er« 
dttfiadar and pdo^ were nomihaied, promoted and dismiss|^^ so^elJI fay the/foujdaiy 
adawlut? What officer eonld^ enforr.e discipline in his eorpsi irliis tnea dUdked^beyond 
him fbr punishih'eht knd reward ? ' The system would be subversive oraheeffioiency of any 
other department, and T am tinable to perceive liowit will work wellaB tliie<post, 
nmster-^neral shbuldV however, have a veto on all appointments in the l^residency'Post^ 
Office aobve the valde of JRs. Sh'a ihonth. the extent and value of the patronage making the 
office a dt exception to the general rule:^ ^ ^ e 

67. I am on every account tli^refore so imwilling that the contn^I pf .me A^pfussilp 
should be removed .from the .collector wherever it is now in his hf>nds, that I would even 
advise that all Mofu^il pqstsi.with one exception, should be made, over to Uip collector’s 
charge; and that ip pur proviiu^es uncoven^ted agency should be abolishec)« apd 
retained only in Mysore. Travancore» the peccan and Pohdicher^. The ^imeptjbn aWve 
referred to should bc.at.potacaniuubi the peculiar position of. which, a, place of gi^ai 
resort from .ail the Presidencies, point it out as requiring the constant presence of an 
European postmaster. But in using the term collector. I do not mean the individual head 
of the district; but.bdme'officer who. with all the collecWs authority and means and 
appliances, should have more than the Collector’s leisure. It is perfectly well known that 
the collector of a province in Madras is overwhelmed with work; that the settlement and 
collection of the revenue, the general control of the police^ the supply qf the civil engineer's 
demands, and the mamtenan(;;C of an active and constahtly incmastng coi^respondence. are 
sufficient to occupy the whole time of an officer, whbse siipervision of his charge is not 
complete unless he also personally visits and inspects the progress of every public work. 
The post is the department which*pre-sses least heavily upon his attention ; the one for the 
good or evil working of which he is least likely to be held responsible, and the one also in 
which the least injury is likely to result from its management being placed in inexpericiice 4 
hands; and hence has arisen the almost universal practice of making the post-office depart-^ 
ment over to the junior assistant, and thiough it to introduce to publicbusiness the young men 
fresh from college. This is a source of evil; and as the collector cannot personally undertake 
the details, it becomes necessary to adopt some middle course, and to place the post under ex* 
perienced and efficient management, while at the same time it shall reinairi in tne department 
of the collector. The head assistant collectors appear to unite the requisite qualifications, and 
to them I would propose to confide the inunagemeiit of the Mofussil post; no such grade of 
office exists in Bengal, and in Bombay; it is Very difTereiitly constitutejl. the head assistant 
in that Presidency having blways a distinct magisterial charge; atid being the cojmmittmg 
officer to the criminal courts, he is of necessity obliged to reside in the division 6 f the district 
over which his authority extends. In Madras tiie case is different; the native police officers 
all exercise committing power; and although the head assistant has certain talooks com¬ 
mitted to his care, he is not obliged to resid^ witliin their liihits. and can travel 6 ver the 
whole province in every direction in which public duty may call him. Madras therefore 
has advantages not possessed by the oiher Presidencies for continuing the control of the 
post with the collector’s depailinCiit. for removing its details from his personal and indi^ 
vidual supervision, and yet of placing its management in experiericeif anti able hands* 
I recommend, therefore, tnat the head assistant collector of every district be appointed post¬ 
master of that district, and that he should correspond direct with the Postinaster-gehentl 
on all the business of the department. This latter point is necessary to give to the proposed 
postmaster a feeling of independence, and a sense of ihc personal responsibility of his office. 
It is a constant sense of high responsibility, and from its members having'in early life been! 
so much accustomed to sel^rcliance and dependence on their own resources; that has made 
tlie Indian service what it is; and nothing will tend more,to rouse and kSep alive a proper 
spirit in such a management of the post as is now recommended, than to plaeb on etmh 
postmaster the individual resp(>nsihiljty of his office, and to let him' feel that its good or 
evil working Vl^ill be surely placed to his individual account. The effectual' cotitrol of the 
Postmaster-general over ex-officio postmasiers has hitherto been wanting, because their 
position in the service has made it difficult fur their nominal superior to report of them 
unfavourably to Government, and because their duties at^^collectors and magistrates have 
been so much more important, that as long as they were efficiently and ably |>erformed, they^ 
had no cause whatever to fear that Government would resort to any h'krsh measures if their 
postal duties wore neglected. ‘ But under ihe proposed system this will no longer be the 
case; and if the Government are satisfied fr.>m the Postmaster-general’s reports that his 
duties are systematically neglected by any postmaster, there will no public incouveuience 
result from the practical i;xhibition of a cletiriuination that such neglect shall not bontiniie, 

the removal to another province of the officer who may thus be found in faulti 


68 . 1 have elsewhere recommended that hereafter the Postmaster-general, shquld be. a> 
locomotive officer, llis periodical tour in the provinces will make biru acquainted with 
subordinate postmasters; and his peisoiiul examination of their departments, will show 
their actual slate, ami will enable him, in an annual report to Guverument, to bring 

3 )rotriinenUy to notice the abilities or detects of each. With a view, also, of makinj^^very^ 
postmaster feel bis own individniil responsibility, and of exciting a whplesotpe^ ©thAmtion 
Monthly publics- between Beighbouring provinces, 1 would recommend that a table of .the traveliiiig of the 
lion of the rates of lc:tter tlTnil and baiighy,.'‘iinilar to that which 1 liave shown at paragraph 67, should bo pgb^ 
tmvelJijjg. lisbed in tlic “ Official Gazette ** at the end ol e\v.\y month. No man will like to sue liisowfi. 

district 
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always? at tlie^bOttom/ofXbe^Uilt/and a wboleaome effect will Apt». (C.^ No« S. 

poUic attention to ther^peedllie mailaattain. ex^ojkh unpaid ag^cyaelg^ w^rl^a -~- 

rigour; and as it is a part of the plan proj!>osed, tljateaeh should beh^dp^ijsq^^^y,/eafk)n- 
sible for themafiagetnentofbiaddide^ it will be right that spoie eajlra apoinM 

ittend the additional wdi'k irnposed j on which account it is proposed Remuueraiian to 

ance be granted to all bead assistant cdilectors aid postmasters lor the wi^e-yef^n^ poatmasten. 

the Madms diatiict/aiad ^iimhiding Kumoob there are 20 coliectomtes . in tMe ^^^4epo^^ 
and the total attiount of extra tent aliowahce which would be drawn by aU ltJie.haafedAssistant better u^ommia- 
ediectora for w» year, at Ks.aiiiO. per diero^ would be As. 10,102. 8.; but apiby ai acccwint ^ 

supplied by the civil auditor it appears that in 1848-40 this dasg of officer^. Mtpaily diiww 

As. 5,020. 14. on this account, that sum must be deducted* from the ---- 

formei-, to show l!he ektn^ change which the poposed pi ip would involve: p ^ 

There would thulf remhihi As. 15,232. lo.; which 1 diould propose tb lie^ 

W the Abolition 6f the'*present 'paid postmasterships at Bellary, Artfdt> 

Cattnanore, and Tribhindpory, yielding a saving of As.‘^4,800 per annum, Aa; 

and leaving As. 8,432. l4.; tne mbails of providing which will found* ^ 

in the pay of the ovefsefers, the abolition of whose office I haVe elsewhere Cahn^ore * lOO 

recopiffionded. THchiubpoly lOO 

(True exti act.) (signed) AT; Commissioner. 


Extract from ReV^At oIT Madras Postal Commissioner to the Government of 
Fort St, Grorye, dated 23 April 1851. 

Rate of Travelling, and Mode of Convetance. 

70. It has already been said in the general report, that in this Presidency the mail ts 
carried entirely by fuoi-niiiners, and that no contracts exist. Why the system has not been 
introduced into Madras I am unable to say; but it embraces so many obvious advantages, 
and has been so successfully adopted in Bombay, that it is very desirable that the attention 
of the department should be directed to the means of obtaining contracts in the provinces 
of this Presidency. In Bombay, the average speed maintained by foot-runners in the 
Government service throughout the year is 4 miles, 1 furlong, 27 poles per hour; and under 

tile contractors it is 5 miles, .6 (urlpngs, 30 poles, allowance"^ being mUae for litoppages in ,, 

both the calculations. ' 

71. Attempts baye already been made to introduce horse daks in Madras^ and proposi- Proposition for 
tions have very lately been before,tlie Government from various parties willing ,to horse the hor^ and cartd4ka* 
mail. The attempt made in 1^838 to send the dak on horses between '^ladras and Ban¬ 
galore ended inA^^olpte failure, but the plans of the contractors were ill-couceivcd and badly 

executed, and the failure of that scheme is no argument whatever iti considering the general 

•question. The proposals made to Government in the course of the last year were reasonable 

in their terms* prudent in their conception, and submitted by persons peculiarly qiiulificd 

sujccessfully to carry . .them out. Messrs. Doutre & Co. Had had for some time qstablish- 

nienta along the Western road, for the conveyance of passengers and parcels to und from 

Bangalore; they tendered for the conveyance of the mail with the avowed intentioii of , 

continuing the tender as bir as Ilurryhur, as the progress of time afforded them eitperience, 

and enabled them to .enlarge their estublishments. In order to satisfy the Odyernmejjt of 

the.practicability of, their proposal, and by actual perforinance to convince all purtles that 

they were in a position to convey the mail with regularity and punctuality, and in a shorter 

time timn it..ji8 now carried by foot-runners, they made a tender in the month of May for 

ita.conveyance from Madras to Arcol, fur the same sum only as it already cost ^he Govera- 

ment to send it by Uie runners. This they intended as an experimental measure, and feeling 

coiihdent of success themselves, they wished by a practical measure to impart the same 

confidence to otherp, and trusted to receiving a fairly remunerative contract for the whole 

distance,,when they had shown themselves able to perform their part of the engagenn nt. 

They had horses at every stage, and kept them for some wee^ in che hope that tbcir offer, 
which could not be a source of any loss to Government, w'oiila be accepted, and that they 
would be allowed to give the best proof of the feasibility of their plan by engaging in its 
actual work. No acceptance or refusal having been given to them for some time, uiey could 
no longer afford to keep their establishments idle, in au uncertainty of what would be the 
result of their offer; and they at last determined to continue their transit passenger through 
the Mysore country to the foot of the Neilghorry hills, removed their horses accordingly, 
and withdrew Uieir proposal for the mail. 

72. Mr. Hagger, an experienced veterinary surgeon on the establisliment, and who had 
served for many years in the Deccan, and had made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
system of horse dfik l^tween Nagpore and Bombay, who had offers of assistance and 
co-opemtiori from parties well quahfied to join uiih and aid hi.s plans, whose career in the 
cavalry had made him acquainted with miiiiy pensioned troopers who would have been of 
great service to him in his view’s, and whose professional experience gave him additional 
advantages where so many horses w^cre to be kept, made a tender to (iovernmouL to convey 
the mleLild, either on a cart or on horseback, from Madras to Bangalcuc, and eventually t- 
Hurryhur. I had very frequent interviews with this officer oii*the subject of his proposal; 
fhlly.discussed with him its merits, ami the relative advantages of the horse or cart dak. 

He was very sanguine of the success of the plan, had the fullest iiiiormnlion on all points 
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connected with it from other Presidencies, was prepared to retire from the senrice pn 
becoming the mail contractor, if the Government had an^r obj^iHion to dutyj>etn|| und^* 
token by one in its own service, and by so doing to give the best possible prop? of tbe 
sincerity of his own conviction. This oflScer’s tender pad been before Goycrndieilt some 
time when 1 arrived at the Presidency in June. Week after week^, and month after month, 
he inquired in person and, by letter if any reply was in prospect, atid after more than half 
a year had passed without his obtaining any hint even of the probable acceptance of his 
oner, be turned his attention in another direction, and proceeded to the Australian Colonies. 
After he had quitted the Presidency, an aHirmative reply was received to the reference which 
had been made to the Government of India upon the subject, but it was too late, as. far as 
the individual tender of Mr. Dagger was in question; and whether any person haS' come 
forward to occupy the place he would so well have hlled, 1 have had no opportunity of 
learning. 

73. There arc 8,840 miles travelled by the d^k in the MadrasTresidency, along the whole of 
which the mail is carried by foot-runners, at an average cost per mile of jRs. 21 { per annum, 
and it may be interesting to inquire a little into the state of the roads, the nature of the 
country, and the rate of speed at present msiintained. On the first two points I have 
received from the civil engineers maps and particular accounts of nearly every district, 
and a statement of the last can be prepared from the time tables kept in the General Post- 
office. 

74. The Calcutta mail passes through the di-strict of Chingleput, Nellore, Gimtoor, Masu- 
lipataui, Rajahtinnelly, Vizagapatam and Ganjain. The total distance to the boundary 
station of Chitterpore is 655 miles, and the average rate of travelling throughout the yhar 
is 4 miles, 1 furlong, 16 poles per hour. In the Chingleput district the average rate of 
speed is 4 miles, 6 furlongs, 14 poles. The northern road is only now under construction, 
is but partially bridged, and not at all adapted for any other than the existing means of 
conveying letters. Tlie Nellore district is entered at Sooloorpett, whence to Nellore, a 
distance of about 35 miles, the road may be almost said to be well made, metalled and 
bridged, for where it is not a made road, the natural soil is good, lliere are, however, two 
rivers which are exceptions, the Sooranainooky, about 700 yards wide, and another,'^neither 
of which are bridged. The average rate of travelling in this district is 5 miles, 1 furlong, 
0 poles per hour. From Nellore, proceeding northward to Ulloor, the road has been made 
and bridged, but nothing has been done to the work for the last ten years, and it is now 
very much out of repair. Thence to Ruinapalam is a heavy sandy soil, in which, although 
a good road could not be made without difficulty, very great improvements are practicable; 
nothing has ever been attempted, and on the line is a salt-water creek, which is never fordable. 
From Uamapatani to the boundary of the district is heavy black soil, with numerous streams 
crossing the line, only two of which are bridged. About Jis, 12,000 were expended on this 
line during the famine of 183.3 ; but what was done was never properly ffnished, and now 
scarcely a vestige of the work remains. The northern dak enters the Guntoor district a 
little south of Jiikolloo, and leaves it on the bank of tlie Kistna at Seetanagarum, the total 
distance it travels in Guntoor being 02 miles. This road was made and metalled in 1838 
or 1839, since when it has been totally neglected, and in wet weather it is now in some 
places quite impassable for carts, and almost so fur loaded cattle. Tiie average pace main¬ 
tained by the dak in Guntoor is 4 miles, 1 furlong, 17 poles an hour. 

76. The Masulipatam district is entered when the dfik has crossed the Kistna, and a 
military road made by the Pioneer corps runs fora very few miles out of Bezwadah. When 
this ceases, a country with a soil of sand and gravel is pa.sscd, and .no great difficulty is 
experienced until within ten miles of Ellore, up to which town, and for some miles beyond 
it, the country is sheer mud, of a peculiarly adhesive quality, not the smallest vestige of a 
road is to be seen. The whole plain is cut up by holes and channels, and an hour’s rain is 
sufficient to render it all but impassable ; a very heavy sandy country follows, not muok less 
difficult to traverse in dry weather than is the muddy tract in the rains. The pace of the 
dhk in Masulipatam is 4 miles^ 0 furlongs, 32 poles. The Rajahmundry district adjoins, 
and the heavy sand over whicli the dhk travelled on leaving Masulipatam continues to within 
about twelve miles of the C^odavery, when the alluvial soil is entered on, and after any rain 
is quite impassable to carts, and almost so to cattle and foot passengers. A serious obstruc¬ 
tion is offered by tlie Weyairro, a large unbridged channel, filledby the Godavery Hoods, and 
by hill streams. After crossing the Godavery, from Rajahmundry to the boundary of the 
province at Toonee, the dkk road runs along a high gravelly tract, and is interrupted only 
for a few miles about midw'uy, ^bere some deep black soil intervenes. The dhk m Rajah¬ 
mundry averages 4 miles, n furlongs, 18 poles per hour. For the Vixa^apatam and Ganjatn 
districts I liave skeleton road maps, but no descriptive details; the soil in both appears to 
vary, being chiefly block Sriiid,witli here and there a patch of gravel. Numerous unbridged 
rivers, creeks and channels iute>*8ect the road the whole way from Paikarowpett on the south 
of Vizagapatam to Chitterpore, the last station in the Maaras l^residency, and the had state 
of the road is evidcnoetl by the slow rate of levelling, the average of which in Vizagapatam 
is but 3 miles, 4 furlongs, 37 poles an hour, and in Ganjam 4 miles, 0 furlongs, 25 poles. 

76. On the ^reat Northern rOad, therefore, connecting Madras with Calcutta, under the 
existing state of the road, any ch tngc from oot-runners, the feeble.st of nil powers, is quite 
out f/f the question. There are here and there a few miles of road, but so long and so 
totally neglected, that it maintains its character of having once been a road, oolely by com¬ 
parison with the utterly wild and unreclaimed waste at each end of it. In the dry weather 
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•draft cattle c&n ^arcely struggle through the heavy Bands of some parts, and in weather App. (C.), No. 2 * 

they positivdy cannot move in the muddy sloughs of other parts—unbridged rivers, nullahs — 

and .channels without boats or rafts—no line of trees, of anything whatever to mark out 

thi^ road, which is often ploughed and sown and grossly encroached upon by the hedge on 

eithw side. It is hopeless to entertain a thought of any other conveyance for the d&k, and 

we are left to wonder that even foot-runners are able to maintain an average speed of 4| ruiles 

ah hoar, about the ordinary walking rate in England. 

77. The 2 d or Agra Mail passes through Chingleput, Nellore, Guntoor and Hyderabad, Second or Agra 
and maintains an average speed of 4 miles, 3 funongs, 36 poles an hour. This ,dkk pro- mail, 760 miles 
oeerls on the same line as the Calcutta niail, as far as Ongole in the north of the Nellove (to Nagpore). 
district, and, branching oft at that station, proceeds along a separate road through the Gun- Assistant Civil 
toor province, crossing the Kistnah at Poiidigul. This line of road offers as many obstruc- Engineer, Ist 
tions to wheel carriages as the road noticed above, and although the black soil is said to be vision, Od August 
not so adhesive and heavy, there are parts of the line so i;ocky as to require a great deal of 1860. 

labour before it can be put into any state which will qualify it to be called a road. I have Hyderabad, 
a road map of the Hyderabad country, similar to those of the Government Provinces, but 
into its details it is unnecessary to enter; the dkk travels more slowly in Hyderabad than 
anywhere else, and averages only 3 mites, 4 furlongs, 15# poles an hour. 

78. The average speed on the line to Bombay is 4 miles, 4 furlongs, 17 poles an hour, Third or Bombay 
and the mails puss through the districts of Chingicput, North Arcol, Cuddapah and Bellary. line, 760 miles. 
The civil engineer of the division thus describes the part of the road which runs through i 7 t]j July i860. 
Ghingleput and North Arcot: “ The road from Madras to Cuddapah by TrivaJote, Naggery 

and Kircumbuddy, is as bad ns can well be. I have lately been on it, to have it surveyed 
for repair, and to put it into a practicable state. The Madras river between Koratore and 
Trivaloie, 118 yarcls wide, is not bridged, and is occasionally impassable. Beyond Tripasore 
there is a low swampy place, occasionally impassable. The ('oteliar is 410 yards wide, and 
often impassable : thence to Ramanjarry the road is crossed by a channel sometimes impas¬ 
sable ; the road is low, the soil is bad, and often overflowed. From Naggery to Footer a 
ghauc is passed, which is now almost impracticable, not from steepness, bikt from rocks and 
stones; thence the road is over occasional bad soil and paddy fields, with constant water¬ 
courses. Between Pootoor ifiid Vuddalamalypett there is a stream sometimes impassable, 
and the Vuddalamalypett Ghaut is as stony and bud as the Naggery Ghaut. From the foot 
of the Ghaut the road passes over indifterent ground and paddy fields to the Soornamooky, 
river, 108 yards, and occasionally impassable; it then crosses four deep watercourses, and 
theHissaCalooh, 48 yards wide, and occasionally impassable, and after passing Kircumbuddy, 
it is rocky and slaty, almost impracticable, and is crossed by several streams, three of which 
are sometimes impassable after rain.’’ The dak averages 4 miles, 4 furlongs, 9 poles in the 
Arcot district. 

79. The 4^ enters the Guddapah district at Baulpilly, between which place and Nunda- Cuddapah. 
loor the road passes through a valley intersected by numerous streams and torrents, which Letter to Com- 
during the rains come down with great force, stopping all traffic for days togetlier. Between missionor from Ist 
^Nundaloor and Gundoopully is a rocky tract, in whicli the road is of the very worst descrip- Assistant Civil 
tion. After passing through Cuddapah, the road is over a black cotton soil, intersected by Engineer, dated 
numerous irngatiug channels, and quite impassable even for loaded cattle after heavy niins. atb August I860. 
From Moormareddy Putty to the boundary of the province, the road is a sandy tract. 

Besides the difficulties above mentioned, the road is crossed by three J^rge rivers, all more 
than 600 yards wide. In Cuddapah the average of the d:ik is 4 miles, 6 furlong, 16 poles 
an hour. ^ 

SO. The Bombay dkk enters the Bollary district at Tarputtey, and, passing through Gooty Bellary. 
and Bellary., crosses the Toexmbudra at Munnoor. From Gooty to Bellary the road has been Letter to Cora- 
marked out, and partially made here and there, but is quite impracticable for wheel carriages miesJoDGr from 
during rain, the most difficult pontious having been left untouched. The large river Huggry Civil Engiueer, 

4s always a serious obstacle; the nullahs passing through black soil are causes of detention dd Division, dated 
to even foot travellers, and no bridges exist. From Bellary to the Toombadi'a is about 28 14th August 1850, 
miles, a deep cotton soil throughout; excepting for about two (niles, the road has never even 
been marked out, and is a mere pathway, without a single bridge or drain, and ouite impas¬ 
sable for wheel carriages afterheavy fall of rain. The average rate of the duK. in BeUary 
is 4 miles, 3 furlongs, 17 poles. 

81. Here, then, we have another line of d&k, and, as connecting Madras with Bombay, and General Kiateof the 
consequently to a certain degree with England, perhaps the most important line of ail, along Bombuy Dak line, 
which the runners have, unaided, to struggle with almost every description of difficulty 

which nature can oppose to their passage: over swamps and across paddy fields, througli 
unbridged nullahs and channels, up stony ghauts and along rocky tracts, over a miserable 
pathway, where no. road is even marked out, month by montn, pass the mails between Eng¬ 
land and Madras, and day by day the correspondence between the second and third Presi¬ 
dencies of the British Empire in India. 

82. The Sattarah and Cannanore mails proceed on the same line vid Poonainallee as far Sattarah mail, 
as Arcot, whence the former runs direct to Bangalore md Colui*, when it is again met by jhe 748 jwileti. 
latter, which goea round bv Chittor and P^manatr. At Bangalore the Sattarah ma'I Cniinanore mail^ 
branches off by Toomkoor, ^rah, Chittledroog and Hurryhur, while the Cannanore d^k 412 miles, 
proceeds by Ciosepett, Seringapatam, Hoonsoor and the Periumbady Gliaut. , The average 

speed on the Sattarah and Cannanore lines is 4 miles, 7 furlongs, 0 poles, and 4 miles, 

87 . N N 4 3 furlongs. 
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App. (C.) No. 2, 3 furlongs, 25 poles respectively. By constant reports from the Superintendent of Ronds 

- the Government is well aware of the means which have been adopted^and the sums which 

Letter to Com- have been ex}>ended to form the high road to Arcot; public report has also probably put 
missioncr from them in possession of its actual state ; on tliis, therefore, 1 need notenter. The road which 

Civil Engineer, the diik follows from Arcot was originally made by the Pioneer corps; it is now out of 

4th Division, dated repair, and to render it practicable for carriages, would require a large outlay both for earth* 
17th July 1850, work and for bridges. The dkk encounters a serious obstacle in the Ponnuy river, at 
Trivclluin, 600 yards wide, and frequently impassable, between which and Goriatum there 
are several streams. Heyrmd Goriatum the road is sandy and low, and liable to overflow, 
and between it and the Naickenairy Pass are tiiany streams and nullahs, and one part of 
the road is covered by the waters of a tank. Near Laulput the* soli is swampy, and 14 nul¬ 
lahs intersect the road ; the JVaickenairy Pass itself is also much out of repair. 

Mysore, 83 . Throughout the Mysore country the roads present as liitrong a contrast to those in 

Letter to Com- the Company’s Provinces of the Madras Presidency as it is possible to imagine. They are 
missioner from capital carriage-roads, every nullah and watercourse, and almost every river bridged, all tl\e 

Superintendent black cotton soil well covered with gravel, the portions passing through sandy, soft or wet 

of Maramut in goil^ raised and hardened; the communications of the country, in short, are not swamps and 
Mysore, dated paddy fields, but well-made metcdled roads, and the dak throughout Mysore proceeds at 
17th August 1850. the rate of 6 miles, 1 furlong, 5 poles an hour. 

84. The Calicut mail proceeds on the same line as the two above noticed as far ns Arcot, 
and thence proceeds to Vaniatnbuddy, and through Salem, Coimbatore and Malabar; its 
average rate is four miles, 2 furlongs, 3 poles an hour. In Salem, made roads exist al^^ng 
all the lines travelled by the d4k, and that the rate of travelling is not more than 4 miles, 
4 furlongs, 6 poles an hour, must be attributed to other causes than the obstruction oflered 
by the state of the communications, which causes I shall elsew^here advert to. In Coimba¬ 
tore also, from Errode, on the Cavery, which separates the district from Salem to Paul- 
ghaut, wliere the dkk enters Malabar, the road is generally good, passing over a high und 
dry country, with heavy soil for only about six miles, the rate of travelling, nevertheless, is 
slow, reacliing^only to 4 miles, 2 furlongs, 25 poles an hour. From its entrance into the 
Malabar district at Wulliaur by Paulglumt to l*onany, the road is represented as being in 
good order, and fit for wheel carriages; but the Calicut d(ile leaves the main line at l^aul- 
ghaut, and proceeds direct. Ihe travelling in Malabar is as bad as in almost any part of 
the country, und the average speed maintained per hour is bui 3 miles, 6 furlongs, 15 poles^ 


Callout mail, 
416 miles. 

Salem. 


Coimbatore. 

Letter to CommiMioner 
from Civil Engineer, 
7th DiviMon, dated 
17th Auguiit 1650. 

Malabar. 

Letter to Commisuoncr 
from Civil Engineer, 
7th Division, dated 
10th September 1850. 


Quilon mail, 

526 n)ileB. 
Cbiogleput. 

Letter to Commissioner 
fr’om Civil Engineer, 
4lh Division, 

17ih July 1S.50. 

South Arcot. 
Trichinopoly. 

Letter to Commissioner 
from Civil Engineer, 
6tfa Division, 

6th August 1650. 

Madura. 

Letter to Com¬ 
missioner from 
Civil Engineer, 
6th Division, 

16th July 1850. 


Tinnevelly. 

Letter to Com¬ 
missioner from 
Civil Engineer, 
8tli Division, 
16tli July 1860, 


General state of the 
Quilon Dak lino. 


85. The dkk to Quilon passes through Chingleput, South Arcot, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Nagercoil and Travancore, and averages 4 miles, 3 furlongs, 8 poles in its rate 
of travelling. The road through the Chingleput district is newly made and good, and, with 
the exception of the Pallour river, is bridged throughout. I am unable to trace the nature 
of the road in the South Arcot district, as the map 1 have, unlike the others, affords no 
information of the nature of the soil; and the descriptive letter which accompanied the map, 
names only the villages through which the road passes, giving no account of the counti-y ; 
the travelling rate in the province is only 4 miles, 0 furlongs, 3 poles. The same remarks 
apply also to Irichiiiopoiy, save that the soil is a heavy mud from the entrance of the dis¬ 
trict on crossing the Vellour, to w'itliin a few miles of the Co]|proon, that the road is crossed 
by many unbridged streams, and, although said to be under construction by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Roads, is represented by the Civil Engineer as at present unfitted for any change in 
the means of conveying the dak : the rate of travelling is 4 miles, 2 furlongs, 31 poles an hour. 

86 . A little north of Covilputty, the dak enters the Madura district, where the roads 
have received more attention from local authority than in any other Provinces but Salem and 
Tanjore : with the exception of the Vigny at Madura itself, and the Goondaur furtlmr south, 
ail the rivers and streams are bridged, and carts can proceed along the main road through¬ 
out the year. For about the last 20 miles the road passes throu^ a heavy black soil, but 
has been metalled, and offers no hindrance to traffic even in the rains. With these advan¬ 
tages the rate of speed should be better than it is, the average being only 4 miles, d furlongs, 
15 poles. 

87. At Virdooputty the dkk enters Tinnevelly, and foj 27 miles has to struggle through 
a heavy black coltpn soil, and to overcome the difficulties of passing four large unbridged 
streams—the Virdooputty river, the Vegpullaputty and Vencatasapooramoduys and the 
Santoor river, all causing detention in the rains. I'he black soil continues to beyond 
Kytaur, but lias been partially gravelled, and the dkk suffers no further material delay in its 
progress south. Magnificent avenues of Iranian trees show where fine roads have once 
existed, but serve at present only to point out to travellers and to the Government post, what 
is now the most impracticable path. In Tinnevelly the average rate of tlie dkk travelling is- 
only 4 miles, 2 furlongs, 30 poles in the hour. 

88 . The above is a faithful account of another inmortant d&k line, passing from the Pre¬ 
sidency throughout the Southern Provinces of the Peninsula, along which the progress of 
the mail is at the rale of 4 miles, 3 furlongs, 5 poles an hour. The road in general ’raSy be 
fairly called very bad, and if here and there, as in a part of Chii)gte]]lut, and generally 
throughout Madura, the dak has a free and unimpeded course, the intervening portibbs of 
mud and heavy sand put a sto^ to all rapidity of progress, a succession, pf uttbndgjsd streams 
and rivers, all Ailing at the sainc season of the year, cause frequepitty,.prolonged detention, 
and both combine to render it impossible under present circumstances ^o improve our mode 
of conveyanfee. 

89. Lastly,. 
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89^ Lastly^ ii» ttie dak to Xanjore, proceeding on tlie same road as the last as far as Tin- 
dcvanum^ and :thei;ice branching off to Pondicherry, and travelling by Poito Novo^ across 
the Caleroon, to Sheaily, whence one part goes by Myaveram to T^njore, and the other by 
Tranquebar, N a gore and Negapatam to Point Caliinere, where for nine months in the year 
the Ceylon dStk crosses the sea to Point Pedro. "J'he average travelling rate of this mail is 
4 miles, 6 fnrlongs, 2 poles. Ihe South Arcot district has been spoken of already. In 
Tanjore the mad travels more rapidly than in any other part of the Presidency, excepting 
Weliore, the rate in both Provinces averaging 5 miles, 1 fiirlong, 9 poles an hour. Tanjore 
possesses fewer natural advantages for road-making as regards soil, and in her numerous 
large rivers and almost numberless irrigating and surplus channels, opjxjses more hindrance 
to rapid transit than alinost^ny place that can be named ; and that, notwithstanding these 
natural disadvantstaes, the mail passes at the cpiickest pace maintained throughout the whole 
Presidency, and that the runners proceed from one tmd of the district to the other without 
ever wetting their feet, is the ‘strongest evidence that cnuld possibly be adduced, that with 
an adequate expenditure on the part of Government, and a proper care and exertion on the 
part of the locjl offfccrs, the roads throng he Jiit the Presidency would erelong deserve their 
name, the dfik would not he impeded in its pas'^l^ge by intervening paddy fields, tin: pace of 
the mail runners changing at every five miles would not he slower than that Kept up for long 
distances by a very ordinary pedestrian. The so-called road would not be, as it nt)W often 
is, the only place which truvelh^rs avoid, and in time W'e miglit see even in Madras a cart 
substituted for the shouldtii s of a man, and his legs exchanged for the more powerful and 
rapid locomotion of a liorse. Discussion on the subject is at present out of place, exc(*pt on 
one line, and that chiefiy because a great part of it rmis througli the Mysore State, we could 
not use a cart, even if we hud one to use ; the roads have not to be repaired, hut coirimeuced ; 
the line, has yet to be selected, and in many places to be reclaimed from the plough. If 
roads ever existed, tlie neglect of more than half a century has obliterated them, aud it would 
be but retributive justice that the expense of re-muking should be far greater than would 
have been that of preserving. 

90 . The state of the roads along wdiich the dak proceeds ca»niot be considered beyond the 

scope of my commission, and in the sketch wliich 1 have given of theii’ ptesent state, I hope 
1 may succeed iu attracting attention, and in inducing the Government to consider whether 
past oxperience ilrjcR not tend to show tliat a different kind of agency from that at present 
at work would give more* satisfactory rqpults. Tanjore, Ma»lura and Salem are the only 
proviIK'e^- where good road**,exist in all directions, where the traffic fiom north to south, and 
from cast to west, is curried on by carts, where the rivers are crossed dry shod, and the dak 
meets with no interruiition. In all these districts the Govi rument and the people owe the 
roads to the energies of the local oilicers alone. Mr. Orr, iu Salem, Mr, Blackburn, in 
Madura, and a siicce^ ion of able men in Tanjore, devoted them>elve« to this irnporlant 
work, and, by a judicious course of proceeding, aud a careful husbanding of the resources 
at their disposal, Jnive placed tlieir several districts years in advance of others. In none 
of tlioso Provinces has the Roud Superintemicut yet commenced his labouis, and in none of 
those iu which he has been at work for years are the communications to be compared with 
theirs. There is no dyubt that the Government 1ms in its service many men who, m their 
capacity as collectors of tlie Provinces, see tlie great imporUiacc of opening free communi¬ 
cations, why would most gladly midertake the duty, ami whose position best (its them to 
ajiprcciyte the value, aud to superintend the construction of the work, k'.vcry collector has 
a profc\ssjonal adviser in tlie Civil Engineer of the division, fully competent to direct him in 
any siaeiilific question; and altliouizh the Government may be quite right not to force the 
arlditioual labour on unwilling shoulders, it would seem clearly advisable to lake advantage 
of all volunteer assistance, and to avail ilicmselves to tlie utmost of the offer ; when cne.igy, 
zeal find public spirit animate a collector, and lead him earnestly to solicit tliiit lie be allowed 
to make a road, m the ofier itself is the best guarantee for the uecomplisliinent of the task ; 
and besides that, no man w'ould volunteer for the duty whose mind was not already strongly 
bent iii the direction of useful objects ; character would be at stake when the work was once 
undertaken, and none would bear to fail in a duty for wliicli they had volunteered. The 
pres, ni system has now had a long trial; 4 lacs per annum on the trunk roads were sanctioned 
-by I ho C-ourt of Directors iu 184o, and allowing for time to organise the py^tenl, 20 lues of 
work should now have been performed. A fourth part of this sum has not been expended, 
uml W'mder can hardly be expressed when it is remembered that a single olHcer is entrusted 
with tlie. laying down, tlie planning, construction and supeiintending of the roads from 
Chitterpore to.Cape Couiorin, and from Madras to Cunnanoru, the whole intended lines 
being about. miles in length. * 

91. Unless this plan is abandoned, and the Government should be pleased to make use of 
the local ttiachiuery at its disposal, entrust each collector showing a disposition to forward 
public works, with from lis, :S0,0U0 to its.50,000 per annum to expend under tlie oidcrs of 
the Department of Public Works, and in comnuuiication with the Civil Jlngineer on that 
part of the main dhk roads which pass through his own collectorate, it will be vain to look 
forward for the next, half century to the adoption of any means of transmitting tlie mails 
other than the feeblest, the most rude, the slowest, aud that the least open to improvcinenr, 
viz., ihe means at present employed. 

92. It may be well to compare the Madras Presidency with others as regaixls the means 
available for the conveyance of the mails, and to say a few words upon the uio^e of convey¬ 
ance beat suited £0 the peculiarities of India. In the Lower Provinces of Be;igal, out of 
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General rate of 
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7,010 miles over which the (Ink travels, it is conveyed in carts, or on horses, for a distance of 
709 miles. The total cost of this mode of conveyance is Ri, l,0d,020 per annam, and t^e 
average cost per mile per annum is jRjf. 1422. In tlie J^orth-western Provinces of the Pre¬ 
sidency, the mail is conveyed in carts over 800 miles of road at an annual charge of 
R«.1,:15,752, and the average mileage is ;R«. 158 per annum. A mail cart now runs from Cal- 
ci.tta to Lahore, In the B^ombay Presidency horses and mail carts are used over 982 miles 
of country from the town of Bombay to the frontier of the Presidency on, the routes to 
Calcutta and Agra, via Nagpore and Indore, and also in parts of Scinde. The sum of 
JRs, 1,.55,400 is annually paid on this account, and the average annual cost per mile is 
Rs. 105; the average mileage in Madras hiis been already shown to be Rs**Zl i per annum. 

93. The political importance of the speedy transmission ol^ the overland despatches to 
Calcutta and to Simla, probably led to the first c^stabliBhinent of these lines of horse dak ; 
blit there can be no doubt that now that the public has so long derived from them the same 
advantages of rapid intercourse which the Government for its own purposes had in view in 
their establishment, they would still he continued on account of the public, were political 
considerations to cease ; and it must be remembered, tliat tlie establishmenla kept up are far 
greater than are required only for the public despatches. Two horses would bo fully suf¬ 
ficient for the political purpose, and as eight are kept at every stage of the horse d^k, the 
retention of the remaining six for the conversance of tiie bulk of tlie mail must he consideied 
as an acknowledgment on the part of the (jovcminent of India, that the public in general in 
Bengal, and the North-western Provinces, may claim to have their wants considered. 1’he 
question may (lierefore be fairly asked, why should Madras alone be without the advantages 
which tlie other IVesidencies of India enjoy? That a mail cart on a long line costs more 
than do foot-runners, there can he no doubt whatever; but of all the departments tif the 
State, the jiost is precisely the om? into wliicli ordinary economical considerations should 
not be allowed to weigh acainst the benefit of the whole community. The Government, by 
retaining a monopoly of the p(»tal department, obviously incurs a responsibility, virtually 
binds itself to give every increased lacility which circuni.stan( p.s may offer, to adopt every 
substanlial improvement, and to look more to the collateral advantages which it derives from 
enlarged intercourse among the people, tlian to the more direct but j)robably less sterling 
advantages of increased postal collccti«>ns. 

94. If this be the true and correct liuht in which to view the duties of a Government 
tovk'ards its people as regards all po.stal arrangements, it must be granted that Madras is not 
justly deprived of participation in the advaiitagf a of a rapid drik*^hicli are enjoyed in Bengal 
and Bombay, because her geographical position is of less political importance than that of 
other parts of the Empire. ‘ A cart dak has been already sanctioned for the Bombay route 
as fur as Bangalore, and will doubtless be continued to llurryhur and to Bombay; but 
although that is at pieseiit the only complete line on whicli the state of our roads will permit 
of such a mode of transmitting the daks, there appears no sound reason for declining to avail 
ourselves of the facilities afi'orded by good rorads, whenever and as far as they may exist. 
If the main road on the Quilon line he available for wheel carriages from Fort St. George 
to the southern limits of the Clnngleput district, it would seem to fbltow as a thing of course 
that a mail cart should convey the Quilon and Tanjoie mails, both proceeding to Tindivanutn 
on the same line, as far as the road is formed, and that tlie bfgs should be transferred to 
foot-niliners only when the pace which they could maintain would be as fast as that at 
which u lioi>e and cart could proceed; and so also, although it may be nece.ssary that the 
mails thus transferred to foot-runners should be by tlieir means carrii'd to 'I’richinojKily, 
pending the completion of the trunk road—there c..n he no good reason why they should not 
again he. put on wheels, ami driven through Salem, Coimbatore and Malabar to Ponany, 
along the whole of which line of road a light cart could without difficulty proceed; and it 
should be an essential part of the duty of an active, energetic and intelligent Postmaster- 
general to watch the progress of tln^ trunk roads, public works and bridges, and to bring to 
the notice of Government, every instance in which improvements in the communication of.the 
country had rendered praciicahle improvement in the conveyance of the mail. 

95. I have considered in all its bearings the question of what is the mode of conveying 
the mails best adapted to the circumstances of India, nnd^l am very clearly of opinion that 
there is no medium between fhot-runners and a mail cart, and that a horse diik is not a desir¬ 
able iiwtitntion. On t his point 1 am supported by the experienced opinion of the Poslmmster- 
general of the North-wcistern Provinces of Bengal, who says the mail is not carried on 
horseback on any road under my superintendence. Runners have on the main lines been 
stlpciseded by mail carts, and J am of opinion that, except in a rocky or hilly country, carts 
will generally be found to succeed better than saddle-horses. Where mail carts cannot be 
used, 1 believe that rur.ners, if placed at sliort distances, not exceeding four miles, will, 
convey the mails more regularly tnan saddle-horses, and with nearly equal speed.** 

96. Before closing this subject, it will be desirable to examine the actual rate of spe^d 
maintained with our present means of conveyance, to inquire what are the causes which 
operate to returd tiie progress ol the d^ik, and what means can be adopted to lernove them. 

97. Annexed are two statements, compiled from information supplied to me from the 

General Past**^ofiice, showing the average speed maintained b^ the dfik and banghy mails in 
ever^ district in the Madras presidency in each month, With a separate for the 

average of the year, and finally the average rate of speed throughout the Preiindeibey. 



Average Rate per Hour at which the Dak travelled in each Province in each Months with Average of the whole. 
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PAi^ERs 


App. (C.), No. 2. 


Letter to Com- 
miefiioner, dated 
3(»th November 
1850. 


Ovcrsocre 

appointed. 

Tlicir abolition. 


Siibeequont partial 
re-employment. 

M. r. r. 
VixBfjapatam 3 4 37 
Hydralwd - 3 4 ]5 

Average speed 
per hour. 


Tanjeao 
Boiabay 
Cftaiunort - 
Quiloo 
Calicut 
ChitterpcNro - 


»}. F. P. 

4 7 0 

5 3 
4 17 
3 25 
3 6 
2 3 
1 15 


These statemeuts show clearly that something more tlian good roads is waJdtjtig 
speedy transit of the dhk. Tanjore and Nellore are^ as regards speedy at t)ie,lmd of th^ 
list of districts; but neither of them would be selected as the provinces in which road-' 
making liad made the greatest progress; for although a great deal has been doii,® for 
TiiTijnro, mud and sand are the only materials procurable throughout the Delta. Saietu.anxi' 
Madura, where the commimicalions are represented as free, and better probaWy tlian in 
any other province, are seventh and ninth in order in respect to speed; and Hydrabad, 
where Captain Dorin reports that ilie roads are in excellent order, is last of all, the d&k 
averaging but three and a half miles an hour, and being sometimes as slow as two and a 
quarter miles. Travancore, again, is fourth in order of speed, while Malabar and Canara, 
which are geographically siiniiarly situated, are nineteenth and twentieth. Highly important 
as are good roads to the free and speedy tmnsit of the mails, even they will not alone ensure 
its rapid progress; a constant, active and energetic supervision is as absolutely essential to 
tlic efficient working of this branch of the postal departiuont as of every other. Indeed^ sp 
essential is it, that it is not asserting too much to say, that a rigid system will maintain a 
better rate of speed over bad roads, than will a lax system over good , ones. The ge^ieral 
system has certainly declined in efliciency of lute years in this respect. Overseei's were 
appointed to all the lines of rond iti 1839, on the recommendation of the Post-office com¬ 
mittee. Trial was made of tl)e system until 1843, w hen so general an opinion of their inutility 
was expressed, that they were abolished throughout the Presidency by order of the govern¬ 
ment of India. On that occa‘-ion, all Mofussil Postmasters were called upon to report the 
result of the experiment; and it is an illustration of what 1 have above maintained of Uie 
greatly superior advantages possessed by the collector for the cc>ntn)l of the post, that all 
ex-qffimo Postmasters weni unanimously of opinion that no useful result had been attained 
by the employment of overseers tin some districts the rate of travelling had actually 
decreased), while the nneoveuanted Postmasters were all averse to llieir discontinuance, the 
collectors felt that tJirir own establishments formed their most efficient means of control. 
The paid Postmasters knew that without overseers lliey had no control at all. Overseers 
we^ subsequently re-employod’on some lines, hut without beneficial results. They are not 
employed in Tanjore, where the rate of travcdliiig is unsurpassed; they arc employed in 
llydrabad ami in Vizagapatam, whicii stand tile last two in the list when th(3 rate of all 
districts is compared. Overseers are emj)loyed throughout the whole line of the Calcutta 
mail, and on no line is the rate of travelling st) slow; they are also employed in Masuli- 
patam, Ganjam and Rajahuuindry, in none of which ])rovin(:es does the mail average more 
than a fraction above four miles an hour. 


98. It cannot, therefore, be raainfainod, that in Madras, overseers have been of any avail 
in expediting the ])r<)gress of the dak, llic only purpose for which they were ever appointed. 
Thtj pay of the oversoeis was made variable, and de.pcndcfiil on the rate of travelling; main¬ 
tained within their range; it rec|uir(‘S, however, but a very short experience of the course of 
proceeding between native supt-riors and dependents, to be well uvsurect, that as the pay of 
tlie runners reacla^s them through ilie liands of tlie overseers, the burthen of the fine for 
diminished speed does not Hest ujioii the latter. In point of fact, no overseer can actually 
superintend the running over 30 miles of road, wliich is the least portion committed to one 
man's charge, and experience shows that they do not. When any unusual delay to the mail 
appears by the road index to have occurred, tlie Postmaster-general addresses the local 
Postmaster on the subject, and the length jof time which passes before his reply is received 
shows very clearly that it is only alter receiving the call for explanation that the overseer 
assigns to tlie Postmaster, and lie to the Postmastei-general, any cause for the delay. 


99, Few' persons have liaii more practical exjieriencc in the post than Mr. Ranken, who 
was for some years Postinaster-genenil in the North-western provinces;* and the following 
extract from his printed manual for the guidance of his subordinates contains his opinion of 
Ibo overseers. Runners unfortunately can seldom be managed by a Postmaster without 
inierinediatc agency: they are consequently very ol'ten iU-treated and defrauded by the 
natij^e agents who gemirally contrive to entertain and dismiss them at pleasure, to serve 
interested purposes. The overseers, if not watcher!, w ill generaHy keep lip fewer men than 
Governinent allows, in order to embezzle the wages of the number deHcient. Runnersi 
sometimes surrender the greater portion of wlmt is drawn on their account, for beiii^g 
permitted to leave the road, and attend to their domestic affiiirs at home. Others have been 
known to pay each eight annas n month for permission to travel at the slow pace of about two 
and a half an hour in conveying the mails to the person whose public duty it was to acceleratik 
the post. In some divi.«iions runners used to pay for not being disturbed, or made to carry 
the mails at night. So long ns the riArmers remain thus helplessly at the mercy of Others, 
any indulgence or im lease of wages i!|d<‘nded for them will benefit none but the persons liy 
whom they are hired and directed. Tliu prevalent abuses are mentioned to show an iirex- 
perienced Postmaster how uiisule it ii to depend for information on the persons forduhg his 
road establishmenf. ’ ' ! 


Tbeir abolition 100. I am ^able to see the use of this middle man, interrupting >thd direct coUtfol of ^tblP 
recommended. Postp^ast^. the runners^ aiKl am satisfied that under , a proper fusd' 
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the4p*ed iittaihed, tbe rubners would do their ^orJc x)Mriet«' 
quite m well without the ovei*$e«rs, who are a tieedlesa expense to the Stoie. cbUMrV^t 
I would, therefore, tecohimend that those stlir employed/in the Ma^as WeiSe - 
P^^aideftey be ilisdontiniiedi^ and that’their pay, amounting to Rs, 14,760 per 2**®*y®' “ 
annum; be appropriated to meet the expense of the remuneration recom- 
mended elsewhere to Mofusisil Postmasters, and of the accelerators and mail G?njftni -. 
vans, which will, I hope, be introduced at Madras, Baiwy , . 

* Bangaioro 

lot. The general average rate of speed in 1839, before the appointment of this class of se**”* Dtwease pf rite 
vant on those lines from which they were withdrawn in 1843, was 4 miles, 4 furlongs, 8 poles! of travelling iu 
on hour, while%i the year 1849 the average rate was only 4 miles, 3 furlongs, 38 poles. On 
those lines where overseers are still employed, the average rate of speed attained in 1839, 
after their appointment, was 4 miles, 6 furlongs, 21 poles; while in 1849 it had sunk to 
4 miles, 4 furlaogs, 22 poles. In Mr. Rariken's Manual, from which 1 have quoted above, 
it is said—The fbllowmg facts being ascertained, every odicer in charge of a division of < the 
Post-office should rely on them, and act accordingly. Seventeen of twenty healthy natives, 
ill the prime of life, which runners ought always to be, can carry the maximum load of nine 
seers (720 tolahs) six miles in an hour without much effort. They can carry .six seers 
(480 t(dahs) each, over the same ground, in the same time, with ease. Each of the 20 
is capable of carrying full loads five miles in the hour twice a day.*' In the actual expe¬ 
riments referred to below, us having been tried in Mysore with a weight of 20 pounds, no 
runner travelled less than five and three quarter miles an hour; some travelled seven and a Csiui^esi. 
half, some eight, and one man accomplished his task at the rate of ten miles an hour. These 
are actual facts, and it is also a fact that the average rate of travelling throughout this 
PresKlency is only 4 miles, 2 furlongs, 34 poles an hour—the diminished raie of general 
supervision, which is naturally followed by diminution in the efficiency of the local super¬ 
intendence. 

]()2. The Postmaster at Tanjone writes—One of the chief duties of the district Poat- 


I.etUjr to Coramis- 


master should be a strict attention to the rate of running by tlie runners, and the necessity aiojier, 30th July- 


fur accural 


on 


•ately timing the receipts and departure of the mails should be impressed by him 

is Post-office writers.’^ Tlie Pustmaster of Nellorc writes—“ It requires constant better to Commia- 


Lrtttor to C'oinuiis- 
12tii Uc- 
tobor J850. 


Ipostniaster of Bangalore has described a system which lie actually put in practice of i85o/ ^ 

personally ascertaining llic physical power of every dfik. runner in Mysore, by making them Letter to Commis- 
all travel a given distance, with a loaded wallet, in his company. The result of the attention siuuer, 21st No- 
tiuis given to the rate c' travellmg in tliese four provinces is, that they stand the first four vember 1830. 
in the stalemcnt given above. That the point is not considered of the same importance by 
the Postmaster-general, is shown by the way in which suggestions for tlie removal of 
obstructions to the dak's progress arc received, and by the interference sometimes offered, 
not in support of authority. I’he Postmaster at Ilingolee referrecL me to a letter of liis to 
the Postmaster-general, dated in October 18 19, reporting that an express which had 
travelled at the rate of 10 miles an hour from Hydrabad to Secunderabad, the distance of 
five miles, having been run in half an hour, liad proceeded /urther on its progress at 
diminished speed, until near Ellichpoor it maintained a rate of only two and a half miles an 
hour. This«low rate was exjilained to have arisen from ruin, and the difficulties and delay 
experienced in crossing rivers, particularly the Poornah and Pynegungah, where the Post¬ 
master proposed that ferry-boats should be permanently placed, at an expense of only six 
ru])e3S per mensem. The reply received to tJiis reuDonable and apparently very nece«.<*ary Prom Postumster- 
suggcstiori was, that the Postmaster should hire boats as a temporary measure whenever he 
required them. As this officer cannot possibly know at Ilingolee whetlier or nut it is r 

rainingat Ellichpoor, and if he did, could not, in a native state, at a moment's warning, find 
and hire ferry-boats, man them, and jmt them on their work, the same delays which oiva 
former occasion reduced the speed •of an express from 10 to two and a half miles an hour, 
are still obstructing the post. 

103. In no district of the Presidency has more cure and attention been bestowed on the 
post fhan by Mr. Edward Bird, the Head Assistant Collector in Nellore. Nowhere is the 
clep^rtnient better conducted, and nowhere is the rate of travelling higher. A very full 
description of the syetcui followed was afforded me, and the success which has ntlended its 
praciice there, should almost naturally have led the head of the department to introduce a 
similar system in other districts. So far from ,this being.the case, it appears that in a letter, Letter from Past- 
dated the 17th of June 1850, the Postmaster-general expressed his entire disapproval of maiiter of NdJorc, 
the system by which such admirable results had been obuiined, and recommended that it 17th Dcccmbor 
should at once be changed. He was of opinion that, instead of the system of reward and 1850. 
punishinent, by increased or diminished pay, according4o the s|)eed maintained, a sharp 
word, or possioly 3 few blows,” were the appropriate checks upon the runners, ** to fine 
such creatures being cruel. The Postmaster-general in the same letter expressed his opinion 
that if any writer, peon or runner was absent from his station now and then, he did not 
think it necessary to raise any objection as long as he put in some one who did the duty, 
which fihpuld be winked at.” In tliese two instaHces of omitting to take a^the^^ 

step4,4o enaurethe progwws t>f the mail, and of erroneous interference wKh thosd who weto * 
devoting tbaxnselves to the duty, the Government will probably see the main cause of the 
diminished rate of speed generally throughout the Presidency. 

87. o 0 3 


104. The 



Payment of 
runnore according 
to gpecd. 

From PoHtmaBteri 
Tagore, 17th De- 
oember 16d0. 
From Postmaster, 
Kellore, 17th De¬ 
cember 1B50* 


294 ' 

104. The payment of the runners according to the speei they mc^intained was strongly 
recommended by the Committee of 1836, ana[ although it is obviously the most effectual 
means of accelerating the d^, it does not appear to have been v^ry generally adopted. 
The system has been for a Ibn^ time acted upon in Tanjore and Nellore, the two districts 
which have been so often quoted us standing before all others in point of speed, and 1 beg 
leave to refer to the letters of their respective Postmasters for full details of a plan, which 
it is desirable should he generally enforced. 

(True Extract) H. Forbes, Commissioner. 


Statement, showing the Mode in which the Mail is conveyed from Station to Station in the Madras Presidency, the 
Cost of Conveyance, and the Average Bate of Speed at which it b conveyed in the Dry and Rainy Seasons. 


Ca 1.cotta Mail. 

M*drM to Nernimbauk 

Nwrimihnnt to NAidoopet 
Niddoopet to NcUnre 
Nellore to BMnapatain - 
Rtawpatom to Ongole • 
Onfufe to InkoUoo 
InkoNoo to Gttntoor - 
'Ountoor to Ilfvonli 
Boforah to Elloto 
Elkice to RaiAlimuDdry 
Bi^hniuudry to Juggempettah 
Jttggeinpettah to Paikorowpett 
Powerowpett to Vicagapatam 
Viaagapataiu to BiBnlipatom - 
Bimlipatam to Chicacole 
Cbicacolo to Poondy - 
Poondy to Qopaulitore > 
Oopaulpore to Cbitterpore 


Ciiitteitokx Mail. 

]VIadra« to NernfiAbaiik 
Norrumbauk to Nniiloojiet 
Naidoopet to Nellore 
NeHoro to Rainapatam - 
Roniapiitam to Qngole - 
Ongo)(> to InkoHoo 
InkoUtm to (luntow 
Ciuntottr to Uecorah 
Bewinib to Elloto 
Ellnro to Uajabniundry - » 

Kajahmiindry to .liiggcmpottah 
.lugEfnipottiik to Paikvrowpett 
Paikeiowpott to Vizngapatani 
Vusngaptitam to Biiulipatom - 
Biinlipntam to Cliicacole 
(^Itiuatscdo to Poondy 
poondy to Gtopaulpore - 
liupaiilporo to Cliitterporo - 
Nmuiribauk u> Pulicat - 
>i'oliore to Cuddnpah 
Ongolt* to MaMiUipatam 
Maxulipatam to Madapollem - 
M.'vdapollcm to Ingoroin 
Ongolo to Ciiuibum 
Cuttibitm to Gooty 
Bozorah to Condapillay 
£Por« to Kajopt^rft - - 

Ell ore to Masulipatain - 
.TiijKgeinpttt to Samulcottah - 
>i;Ltmdc'jttah to (Jocanuda 
Cocottttda to Ingtram - 
Bimlipatain to yiziauagram ^ 
Poondy to Kemody - *•' 

Gopaul(tort; to Befhampore •- 
Borbainpore to Tlougaitiu ^ 
Giipaulpor* to Uehapo'c 
Chitcerpore to Barhainpote j* 
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01 - Ottvamnent AmAiat Ooit 


Hil^. Stages. | Conire^Qe. | EitabUshmeDt 


Ada A *MAit. 
Madras tu Norrunibauk 

Nerrumlwuk and'Naidoo^t' 
Naidoopet to Nellore - 
Nellore to Kamapatam - 
Rainapatam to Ongule - 
Ongole to Pondigol 
Pondigiil tu Nacrycull • 
Nacrycull to Hydrabad • 
HydraMi to btet^andecabad, 
.Sidundorabad to liolaranL 
Bolaram to Neermtil •' 
N'fwrmu] to Pataulah - 
Hydrabad t(^ Nacrycull - 
NaorycuU td Moottegunti 
Mooniigiillato Beeorab - 
Beaorah to Musiiiipatam 
Hydrabad to Seviinderalmd 
Secunder^od to bedaahepet 
Scdashopet tu Gunga Kliair 
Gunga Kbair to Janlnali 
Hydrabad to Si'candcrabod 
Sucucdcrabad to Seilusliepet 
Setlashcput to Sbplapnre 
Hydrabad to Kloorsapett 
Moorsapctt to KunuHil • 
Kurnofil to Gooty 
(jooty ti> Anautupoor - 
A uantiipoor to Bangalore 
Muiiiitiabud to Gunga Kbair 
Gunga Ktiair to Hingolee 
Hingolcu to Kaiinga . - 
Moorsapotto Miietul 


Bombay Mail. 

Madra'^tn Poonainallee - 
Poonamallee to Tripjiasorc 
Trippiiaoa' to Naggery • 
Naggrry to Kurcumlmudy 
Kurcianbandy to Cuddapah 
Cuddiipah to Turputty • 
Turputty to Gooty 
Gooty to Be liar y - 
Bellary tu IVluiiDOor 
Munno(»rto DaniMu 
Coddapali to (^unibtiiu - 
Bell ary t<i Bamandruog • 
Raniandi^tg .to Hurrybur 
Bellary to Kurnool 


Sati-auaii Mail. 

Aladraa to Poonamallee • 
Poonaiiiallee to Arcot - 
A root to Bangalore 
Bangalore to Tootnkoor - 
Tuonikoor to Hurrybur • 


Cannakor]!; Mail. 

Madras tu Poouaniallise * 
Pttonamallee to Aitot - ’ - 

Arcot to Chittoor 
C’hittour lo Palinanair - 
Palmanair to Bangalore 
Bangalore to Seringapatam 
Scringapatam to lloousoor 
Honnsoor to (]!!aunanore - 
Chittoor to Kireiinibaudy 
KircundMiudy to Naidoopet * 
Arcot to Arnee - - • 

Arnee to Tindevanum - 

Seringa patam to Mysore 
Mysoio to Oota(^inund - « 

Seringapataiii to French Roclui 
Hoonooor to Fraserpet • 

Fraserpet to Mercara • 

Mereara to Mai^galorc - 

Mangalore to Honore - 

Houore to Sircy - - . 

Sitcy to Dharwar- 
Coompta to Sedasheghur 
Banraaay to Nugoor 
Calicut to Mutgeiy • • 


. . Odvemment 
Eatabtiahnient. 

- ditto - 
. ditto - 

• ditto - 

- ditto - 

- ditto - 
. ditto . 

. ditto . 

. ditto . 

- ditto . 

. ditto . 

. ditto - 
. ditto . 

. ditto . 

. ditto . 

• ditto • 

. ditto - 

• ditto - 
. ditto . 

. ditto - 
. ditto • 

. ditto - 
. ditto . 

- ditto - 

- ditto . 

- ditto . 

. ditto . 

. ditto • 

. ditto - 

- ditto * 

. ditto - 
. ditto - 


1404 - - 
948 - “ 

1020 - - 
768 - - 
1680 - - 
H40 - - 
1680 ~ - 
120 - “ 
120 - * 
2880 ■: 
2184 - - 
1560 _ - 
840 - - 

1330 - “ 

720 - - 
120 . - 
840 . * 

2640 _ - 
1824 _ - 
120 - - 
840 _ - 
2760 - - 
1660 - - 
1200 _ - 
1320 - - 
480 - - 
2436 - - 
600 „ _ 
1080 

1440 - « 
608 3 11 


ditto 

. 


, 

ditto 


ditto 




ditto 


ditto 



_ 

ditto 


ditto 




ditto 


ditto 




ditto 


ditto 




ditto 


ditto 




ditto 


ditto 




ditto 


ditto 




ditto 


ditto 




ditto 


ditto 




ditto 


ditto 




ditto 


ditto 



. 

ditto 


ditto 



- 

ditto 



• 

- 

- 

- 

I60«0 - 

ditto 


. ditto - 


336 - 

ditto 

. 

- ditto - 

. 

1848 - 

ditto 

- I 

- ditto* • 

. 

2880 - 

ditto 

-! 

• ditto - 
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Extract from Report of Madras Postal Commissioner to the Government of ^PP* (CQ? 2- 

Fort St. George, dated 23d April 1851. 

District Daks. 

128. The sreneral principle on which we propose that the postage on letters passing by 
the district d&k shall be hereafter levied, is stated in our joint report, and it remains for me, 
under this head, only to bring to notice the extent to which these d^ks are used by the 
people, the different systems under which tliQy arc managed in different provinces, and to 
rnalce one or two suggestions for the increase of ihe present facilities. 

129. The district ddks had previously existcil for the necessary transmission of the official Their origin, 
corres])ondence between the collectors and magistrates and all their subordinate officers, extension, 
the dhk being carried by peons of the regular cstablislinient, as they could be spared from 

other duty, when in 1844 iliey were generally opened to the public. No chaniie was then 
made in the means of conveying the mail ; tlie peons were still retained as a revenue or 
police charge, and, except latterly, in one or two districts, no debit appears in any account 
for the cost of conveying this portion of the mail. 

130. In 1848*49, the collections made were 21,734. 8. 2.; the largest sum was Collections, 

collected in Rajahmundry, where it was 9. 2., and the smallest in Ganjam, 

where it wu.s only Rs. 75. 0. 0. But few districts were able to supply any accurate 
accounts of the number of letters transmitted through the means of these daks; but the 
subjoined statement for the year 1849, for such districts as had accounts to produce, shows 
sufficiently how vast a convenience the community has derived from the institution:— 


— 

Nuint>er uf Letter* 
sent to Pln(%» 
within the District. 

Number of Letters 
sent to PI sees 
beyond the District. 

Number of Letters 

sent and received. 

Masulipatam 

16,»4(> 

16,733 


Rajahmundry - 

47,678 

8 , 22 r. 

84,492 

Tinnevelly 

20,573 

18,140 

50,048 

Canara - - - | 

112,548 

i 4,492 ; 


Nellore - - - i 

18*896 

0,032 

43,850 

Cuddalore 

10,328 

10,460 

1 — 

Madura - - - 

8,852 

3,134 

i _ 

Vizagajiatam 

14,984 

1,050 

— 

Guntoor - - - 

13,317 

i_ 

4,190 

1 

— 


When the district dfiks were established, it was not contemplated that they should be a source 

of profit to the State; and, provided that the Government was not called upon to contribute to 

their expense from the general revenues of the country, it was undetstood that the collector 

of each province was authorized to expend on the improvement of the system any surplus 

revenue it produced. This has not been generally done. In some districts, as in Coirn- Ami cosf 

batore and Ganjam, nothing whatever is expended from the icccipts of the district daks, but 

the whole sum is carried to the general credit of Government; in others, the expenditure 

bears but'a small proportion to the receipts, as in Nellore, where, out of Rs, 2,457 Colie. tion«. LKpexw^. 

collected, only Rs, 270 are expended ; inCuddapah, where Rs, 45 only are spent Tanjore ^ l,3o(i - i,27l 

on the. dfik out of R5.855, which it produces, and in Salem and Madura, where Guntoor - 1,247 - l,l.*n 

the expenses are respectively about 25 and 20 per cent, only of the collections. In 

'fanjore and Guntoor the proportions are very pioperly kept, and a small margin of net profit 

only is retained. 

131. Of the total collections in all the provinces, not quite half is expended, and CoUocid. KxiienHed. 

Rs. 11,000 are carried to the Government credit. The Government will, perliaps, 1B48-49 - 21,704 - 10,750 

be disposed to call the attention of all colleciors prominently to this point, and to Jet it he gene¬ 
rally understood that it is far more desirable that the village communities should have aflinxled 

them increased facilities for postal intercommunication, thaiw that any profit should accrue 
from the distiict d^ks. Many officers have, in their letters on this subject, expressed their 
earnest desire for the introduction of some irnprovemenfs, often involving but a trifling cost; 
and they appear to be unaware that, aUhougii it was a fundamental principle of the institution 
that it should be self-supporting, it was no less so that all its receijits should be available for 
improvements in its organization. 

132. The establishments entertained on ibis account in the provinces, consist almost Esiablislimcnfs. 
entirely of gomastahs to keep accounts, and peons to deliver letters. No separately paid 

runners for the conveyance of the dkks are anywhere employed, excepting in Rajahmundry 
aD<) Guntoor, where, to a certain extent, separate runners aid the regular peons: in some 
87. P p districts 





Afxp. (C.), N<J. 2. 


lucorporfttioD with 
general d&k not 
dcBirable. 


Canura. 




Letter to Commia- 
sionur from Col¬ 
lector of Canara, 
dated 2] St October 
1850. 


Tinncvelly. 


Letter to CJom- 
misbioner, dated 
10th August 1860. 


Guntoor. 


Gantobr. 
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districts the ddk is carried by the peons of the regulnr Revenue or Police Eslabliahments, 
and in others bythedhk runners together with the regular mail. The latter is the case in 
Ganjani, Malabar and Canara, the towns of which districts are generally on the direct main 
road ; in Coimbatore, and in MasuUpatam, as far as tlie district extends on the Hydrabad 
road, there Ciin be little doubt that this is a source of much delay to the regular mail. 
The weight of the ordinary officifil correspondence of a district is very considerable, and 
much time must be lost by the detention of the runners at each Tuhsildar’s cutcherry. The 
Bombay Commissioner has recommended, that where the two dfi-ks co-exist on one line, the 
district dak shall be discontinued, and the wliole mail be given to the regular runner ; in 
tliis I am unable to unite, and would rather lake the opposite course, and actually prohibit 
the use of the regular d^k for the conveyance of the ordinary correspondence of the 
district. 

133. Hereafter it may probably be desirable to incorporate the district with the regular 
dS,k, to place both on precisely the same footing, and to remove the hirmcr from the control 
of the Collector to that of the Postmaster-general; at present this measure would be 
premature; the revenue and police peons would no longer be available for the duty, and 
a vast increase must necessarily be immediately made to the regular dak establishment; but 
the institution is cajiable of improvement even in its present footing, and 1 shall conclude 
the subject by laying befoie Government a few recommendations for reform in particular 
districts. 

134. The annexed sketch map of the district of Canara, shows that its roads are the lines 
of traffic, and its ports tlie nearest places of export for all the produce of the west of 
Mysoie, and of a large part of the southern Muhratta country. 1‘he export trade in these 
parts has lately received a great impetus by the opening of six of the principal gh^ts; viz. 
the Acbylc and Devamunny Ghats, leading from Dharwar and Hurryhur to the large sea- 
coast town of Compta ; the Coloor Ghat, leading to Cundapoor ; the Agooiiiby Ghfit, leading 
in Oodipy; tlie Muiijerabad Ghfit, leading from Bangalore and llussan to Mangalore, to 
which also leads the .Suiiipajee Ghat, through Mercara from Mysore. 1'lie first two and the 
last arc travelled by the post; but from Sirci to Suinpajee, a dplance of 150 miles, no 

{ )ostal coiumuifu ation exists b(!twccn Canara and Mysore by which the merchants of the 
attcT can correspond with their shipping ag(‘nis. Coinpta is one of the largest native towns 
on the coast; its mercantile transactions aie represented as very heavy, and more than a 
thousand letters a nioiith pass through its district dak office. The superintendents of the 
Astagram’*^ and Nuiiger divisions of Mysore have expressed tlicir opinion of the great 
advantage that would result from the establishment of a dak communication, and as ihere 
are surplti.s funds availaliie in the district, it cannot too soon be made. 

135. I also annex a sketch map of the dlstiict of Tinncvelly, showing the lines at present 
occupied by the regular and district daks, and those lines on which it is proposed that the 
latter institution shall be established. It is very desirable that tln^ coast should be connected 
with the inland towns, and at present there is no direct communication south of Tnticorin, 
the whole of the sub-collectorate being situatcid in that part of the province; it is also 
desirable that the inland towns should be more immediately connected, and that the whole 
.should have some direct means of forw'arding letters to a regular post-office, and of cor¬ 
responding with other tow'iis in the neighbouring district of Madura. 1 ’he surplus receipts 
in Tinnevelly, after piiyiiig all e\jM*nscs, amount to between Us, 800 and Jls, 900 a year, 
and the collector entertains no doubt, that if sanction were given for putting the district 
diik into an eflu ieut, state, which could be (k)iie at an expense not exceeding 1,000 rupees 
per nmium, the net rdVruuc would very soon be as great, if not greater, than it is at 
present. , 

130. it has been said above, that the institution is on a proper footing in Guntoor, wlntre 
nearly the wliole of the receipts are expended on its establishments ; but as this province 
afloids a good illustration of the pressing need that exists for an advance being now made 
in the district diik in general, by opening lines ef communication between'neighbouring 
districts, 1 shall take advantage of the individual case to bring forward the general 
question. 

137. The following diagram shows the geographical position of the Guntoor coUectorute 
as regards the neighbouring districts of Masulipatarn, Cuddapah and Nellore, and it shows 
also, that an imaginary boundary line between the two towns of Reypilly in Guntoor, and 
Sallapilly m Masulipatarn, stops all direct postal communication between them, although 
not ten miles apart, aud necessitates the transmission of a letter from Heypilly to Guntoor, 
thence to Bezwadah, trom Beawaclah to Masulipatarn, thence again to Sal)apilly; the total 
distance being upwards of a^miidrcd miles. The postal means of inter-communicatiou 

between 


* Letters to Collector of Canara, dated 29th Au^st and 2d September 1860. 


Ri. a. p. 

Colleotion .... ... 2^0 12 S 

Disbursement ........ 1,712 14 10 


Surplus ... 866 13 8 
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between Junacoiideb of Guntoor, and tbe tcmn of Cuinburn, are, however, suck as to make (C.), Ho. 2., 

ibe case last adduced seem by cotnixirison rapid aud direct; fj>T in this case, any one at the 

forinei town desirous of using the post for the trausmissioii of a letter to the latter, muet 

first forward it precisely in the opposite direction to Guntoor; thence it would proceed to 

Nellore, thence to Cuddapab, and would reach its destination by a circuit of 232 miles, the 

direct distance between the correspondents being very short indeed. 

138. It is probable that many instances equally extravagant nuglit be adduced from Extension of 
every province; it is certain that the want of iiTter-co<immnication between towns of district d&ks to 
adjoining districts, not situated on a regular dak rovul, is a very serious evil, particularly in neighbouring 
populous and wealthy places. All collectors have expressed themselves desirous of seeing provinces, 
these connecting links C'^tablished, and theio can exist no doubt that tl»ey would Inj of great 
.service to the mass of the people, and lliat the extended knowledge that they would bring to 
every village of the state of neighbouring markets would increase and extend their trade, 
and would often enable the ryott to make better terms for his produce at home, or to sell it 
with profit abroad. It woiihl rest with each colhjctor to fix the points at which these postal 
links should unite tlieir adjoining districts, and it would probably he quite stifficient for the 
attainment of the object in view, that Government should draw their attention to the 
measure, and express its readiness to carry out the principle on which the district daks were 
founded; namely, that the whole amount of their collections should be held available^for 
their iriiproTeiiient, and that so long as the institution was self-supporting, a surj>lus revenue ' ^ 

was not at present looked for. The institution is yet in its infancy, and needs care and 
attention to bring it to a mature; state; tliiit maturity it can never reach if its resources are 
thus early drained to fill the coffers of the State. 

131). Whenever there are surplus funds available, separate runners should be provided for Runners to b« 
the conveyance of tiu; district daks, from which duly it is very desirable that the peons of substituted for 
the Revenue and Police Establishments should be relieved. These establishments arc in no where 

district larger than necessity demands, and the withdrawal of any part for extra dulies practicable, 
involves the employment of unauthorized substitutes, a necessity to whieli the native 
functionaries are driven for the performance of their official duties. Many of the collectors 
have urged this measure, representing how much their establishments arc straitened under 
present circumstances, although in some iiisfances many needless measures have been 
adopted, and the jjoliee establisInmMit has lieon crippled to an extent which is quite uncalled 
for. In Cuddapah, for instance, the collector represented that 07 peons were detached for Letter to Coiumis- 
the conveyance of the dfik, and with the view of raising their pay from the ordinary rate of sioner, dated 14th 
Jis. 3i to lis.S} per mensem, a number of other peons were struck off the roll, and their September 1800. 
pay taken to make good the augmentation; the number thus struck off is not definitively 
kaled; but as the to be made up is given as Rs, 100 J, it w'ould require the pay of at 
least 27 peons, at Us* 3^ each, to make it good, so that the total number of peons taken for 
tliis work would be 94, a demand which no Mofussil establishment could afford, and still 
maintain its efficiency. 

(True Extract.) 

If. FdrheSf Commissioner. 


Extuact from Rej*oht of Madras Postal Cyommissioner to the Government of 
Fort Saint George, dated 23d April 1851. 

Accounts. 

140. Under the head “ Conduct of Business,'' it has been stated that all money received Inland, 
at the General Post-office on prepaid letters and parcels is paid to the shroff, who renders 

an account of hia receipts to tlie checkers, and that they compare it with their own registers 
of prepaid letters. The amount thus checked, and found correct, is at once entered in the 
account current and daily report of postage kept by the manager and cosh-keeper of tin; 
office. A similar entry is made of all money paid in by the delivering peons as the postage 
collected on bearing letters, and this report of postage ctdlected is daily submitted for the 
signature of the Postinaster-general. The amount of postage actually r(‘alided is alone 
entcM'ed in the credit account of all post-offices, and the sums due are shown as an outstand¬ 
ing balance. The collections made ut the several receiving houses on prepaid letters are Lettt;r to Ponimis- 
remitted daily to the General Post-office, when the amount is compared with the letters sioner, dated 10th 
before they are sorted for despatch. April, No. 334, 

141. ^ The postage on steamer letters collected at the I Residency is checked and accounted Steam, 
for in a similar manner, and the amount carried in a separate account to the credit of Her 
Majesty’s Postiiiaster-genenil. All steamer letters forwarded lo the Mofussil are accom¬ 
panied by a separate bill in duplicate of the postage due upon them, one copy of which is 
returned immediately to the General Post-office, with the signature of the local Postmaster, 

who thus acknowledges his accountability for its amount, and the other accompanies Ms 
general monthly account. Each Postmaster sends to the General Post-office a monthly 
statement of steam postage collected in both inward and outward letters, which is carefully 
compared with the abstract roisters kept in the General Post-office of all letters sent and 
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Letter from PiMst- 
maeter-^ncrely 
dated 10th April 
1850, No. 134. 
Account current. 
Journals. 

Ledger. 


Their weight. 
Abstract Kegisters 
A, B, C, D and E. 


Opinion of Post 
masters. 

Mad lira. 

N cllore. 


Masulipatain. 

Bellaiy f Collector), 

Ootacamund. 

Cuddalore. 

Trichinopoly. 


received. An account current of steam postage is forwarded every quarter to London, the 
collections being remitted half-yearly; and Her Majesty’s Postmaster-general has expressed 
himself highly satisfied with the order and regularity preserved. 

142. A general account current of all receipts and disbursements at the General Post- 
office is given every month to the Civil Auditor, and from this and similar accounts pre¬ 
pared io each Mofussil office, two journals are prepared for the Civil Auditor and the 
Accountant-general; to the latter officer is also forwarded a ledger, of which, and of the 
journal, copies were annually transmitted to the Honourable Court of Directors. 

143. The following is a list of the accounts which are each month transmitted to the 
General Post-office from each office in the Mofussil:— 

1. Abstract Register of Letters received, A. 

2. Ditto - ditto - despatched, B, 

3. Ditto - ditto - Banghy parcels received, C. 

4. Ditto - ditto - Banghy ditto despatched, l>. 

5. Ditto - - of the above, E. 

• 6. l.etter peons’ account— one for each peon. 

7. List of forward paid letters. 

8. List of forward, bearing and returned letters. 

0. Memorandum of aggregate number of letters received and despatched. 

10. Slatemeiit, showing the number of steam letters from and to Calcutta. 


11. Ditto 

- 


- ditlo - 

- 

- 

from and to Madras. 

12. Ditto 

- 

- 

- ditto - 

- 

- 

from and to Bombay. 


And the following is a List of General Accounts, made up from all the offices in each 
district: 

13. Account current w'itli the General Post-office. 

14. Report of the Post-office collections, disbursements and balances. 

15. Siateiiient of the progress of the runners, and the salary paid to them. 

IG. Account particiiiar of extra charges. 

17. List of establishments. 

18. Statemei\t of the number of Southampton steam letters sent and i^ccived via 

Bombay. 

19. Ditto - -ditto - - of Red Sea letters sent and received Bombay. 

20. Ditto - - ditto - - of steam letters sent and received rid Calcutta. 

21. Ditto - - ditto - - via Madias. 

22. Account current of postage collected on account of district dfiks. 

23. Collector’s receipts for surplus collections. 

24. List of dak stages. 

25. Sunmiary of the packet. 

144. i ascertained the weight of one set of these accounts from one Mofussil district, and 
found it to be 248 tolubs. Of all these accounts and statements, the first five are the most 
voluminous, and the information 1 have collected leads me to believe that their utility is in 
inverse ratio to their bulk ; but as on a question of account and check the Government may 
naturally derive some fiirtlier guide than my individual opinion, I shall quote from the 
replies given by the Postmasters to the following question, which was generally circulated 
among them. ^ 

“ State whether by the Abstract Registers A, B, C, D and E, you could detect a post- 
office writer in destioying a paid letter, and embezzling the postage (1); whether you could 
detect a system by which two post-office writers, acting in concert, could send a number of 
letters to each <4her for regular delivery, not entering them in the accounts, and embezzling 
the postage (2>; and if not, say what is the practical use of the registers (3), and of trans¬ 
mitting them to the General P(»st-office (4).” 

“ ’fwo post-office writers might at present carry on fraud with very little fear of detec¬ 
tion : the })ractical use of the registers is to render fraud difficult where there is no concert,” 
On examination, 1 find that no means whatever exist ofAetecting a post-office writer in 
destroying a })aid letter by reference to the accounts of his office. The abstract registers are 
of no practical use in tracing a particular letter, and their only utility seems to consist in 
their show'ing the account of postage alleged to be received ; the accounts are too voluminous 
to be subjected to regular supervision at the General Post-office, and even if examined, no 
advantUge can result from such investigation.” 

The registers cannot of themselves suffice to point out the party by whom a fraud has 
been committed.” 

“ It is believed that the registers are practically of no use in detecting the frauds 
alluded to,” ' 

I could not detect the cases of fraud supposed in this query.” 

The fraud could not be detected by the abstract registers; their practical use is, that 
they show the number and description of letters despatched from and received at each 
station; they are useful as a lecord in the office, but their monthly transmission to the 
GeBieYal Post-office 1 consider quite unnecessary.” 

The abstract registers kept are insufficient to detect the frauds, and, under the cir¬ 
cumstances named, are useless.” ^ 

* The 
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** The transmission of the registers to head quarters 1 conceive to be unnecessary/' 

** I'hc frauds here mentioned may be practised with impunity; they cannot be detected by 
the abstract registers.” 

''To neither instance of fraud supposed would the abstract registers afford the slightest 
clue/' 

There are no means of detecting the first crime if no complaints be made, and even 
then it would be difficult, and the second cannot be detected : if it be considered inexpedient 
to abolish the abstract registers altogether, their transmission to the General Post-office 
may, with propriety, be dispensed with.” 

The abstract registers would not be the means of detecting a Post-office writer.” 

The two cases of supposed ftaud could not be detected by the abstract registers. ” 

“ 1st. Detection would be next to impossible; 2d. It is not practicable to discover 
any fraud cernmitted in the way referred to.” 

'I'he keeping of the registers enables the Post-office writer to ascertain the number of 
letters, with their postage, received and despatched; there does not, however, appear to be 
any sufficient.reason for transmitting them to the General Post-office.” 

The Postinastors of Tanjore andGanjuin believe that the stamped receipts given for letters 
would detect tlie fiauds, which would not, however, be the case, as the receipt only acknow¬ 
ledges that the lost letter was posted, whicli the Post-office will admit, and does not prove 
that it was not lost on the road, or at the office to which it was despatched, as the Post-office 
writer will affirm ; and the only officer in favour of the retention of the registers is the Post¬ 
master of Tinnevelly, who, however, admits, “ that it might not be possible, by their means, 
to detect systematic fraud.” 

The Deputy Postmaster-general is in favour of the abolition of the registers, and it is 
adriiitied by the Postmaster-general that they arc only rarely examined in tlie General 
Post-office. 

146. From the above, it appears that these registers are absolutely ineffectual in prevent¬ 
ing fraud ; that their transmission to the Postmaster-general answers no useful end what¬ 
ever, and that by almost unanimous agreement of the postal authorities they may safely be 
dispensed with. 

146. Of the remaining accounts, Nos. 6, 17 and 24, appear very unnecessary burthens 
both for tlfb limners to convey to the Presidency and for the otHces in the iViofiissil to 
prepare. 'I’he letter-peons arc responsible to the office they are attached to, the head of 
which must make good any deficiency vvliich the carelessness of a peon may cause, and 
the transmission to tlie Postmaster-general (»f each peon’s detailed monthly account answers 
no useful end. 

147. The esiablishiiients in the Mofiissil F^ost-offices are very seldom changed, and if it 
be necessary that the Postmaster-general should be. informed of every alteration, which is, 
however, very questionable, it would be quite sufficient that a letter should report the change, 
and the monthly report he discontinued ; but if the list of estaiilishments, which may occa¬ 
sionally vary, be a needless document to forward, how much more so is the list of d^ik stages 
which never vary at all f From month to month a fresh copy of an old account is transmitted, 
and that its utter inutility has never occurred to the Postmaster-genf*ral, and instigated him 
to relieve the Mofiissil offices and the runners from the burthen of its preparation and con¬ 
veyance, is an additional proof of how riineli the general control of the department is at 
present a mere matter of routine, and how little attention is bestowed on the practical 
working of its system. 

(True Extract.) 

jfiT. Forbesy Commissioner. 


Appendix (C.), No. 3. 


Memorandum. 

Conduct of Business at the Bombay General Pust-officey and Subordinates* 

In the Bombay General Post-office there is a Postmaster general, on a salary of i?6‘.2,ooo 
per mensem, with a deputation allowance of Rs. ID per diem while 011 a tour of inspection ; 
and a Deputy Postmaster-general, with a salary of Rs, 500, and an allowance for house-rent 
of iifs. 1.60 per month. The deputy formerly resided on tlie premises, hut he was sub'*e- 
qucntly permitted to live elsewhere, owing to the alleged unhealthiuess of the General Post- 
office.* 

2. The duties of the P<istmaster-general include the general control of the department, and 

the 


Note*—The present inounibeut also draws a personal allowance of lis, 100 per mensenii not 
charged to the Post-office department. 
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the mariasement of the Bombay Oeneral Post-office ; in these be is assisted by the depaty* 
A'Post-office committee, which sat in Bombay some years since, endeavoured to lay down 
in precise terms what particular duties should devolve on each officer, but in practice tliey 
are not accurately distinguished or divided from one another, the specific duties assigned to 
the dejiuty depending a good deal on the Postmaster-general for the time being. 

3. In the absence of the Postmaster-general on i: tour of inspection, the whole of the 
duties of the Bombay General Post-office are performed by the deputy. 

4, The business of the General Post-office is divided into the fbllowing departments : 

Cash and Account. Outward. 

Correspondence. Banghy. 

Inward. Steam and Ship, 

Posting. Pre-pay rnent. 


5. The General Post-office consists of a centre building, with an upper story, and two 
pi-ojecting wings of one story : in the right wing the business of the Inward, Posting and 
Ba^hy Deparniierits is conducted; and iu the left that of the Steam and Ship and the 
Pre^wtyment Departments. The Cash and Account and Outward Departments are iu the 
centre building, and the Correspondence up-stairs. 

6. ‘The Cash and Ac?couiit Department consists of a head accountant and cashier, an 
assistant and two clerks: the duties devolving on the head accountant and cashier, and his 
subordinates, are thus exjjlaineH by the Postmaster-general : 

“ His (the head accountant's) duty is, first of all, lo verify the correctness of all postage on 

S id letters as entered in the book of the registrar, compared with the entries in the 
4 of the despatcliiug clerks ; to see that all sums received by the shroff or receiver are 
duly accounted for daily, and entered iu the cash-book ; examines the cash accounts ren¬ 
dered monthly by the subordinate Postmasters ; drafts letters connected with the Account 
Department of the office; prepares explanations for checks made by the civil auditor, and 
frames all returns and accounts required by the accountaut-gencral and Government, as well 
as the annual journal and ledger, embracing all the pecuniary transactions of the Postal 
Department. 

“ His assistant frames a general cash account from the cash accounts of the j^neral and 
subordinate Post-offices, for submission to the civil auditor, and sees that the vcmcliers con¬ 
nected therewith are properly numbered and endorsed ; when the cash accounts arc received, 
endorses them, and examines the accompanying vouchers ; points out any omissions or irre¬ 
gularity j keeps a register of all contingent bills, examines and submits them for pre-audit, 
and advises the subtwdinate I^)stmastors when the bills arc returned by the civil auditor duly 
passed; prepares annual contrasted statement of allowance and estalilishmcnt, and assists 
the head accountant iu framing the annual accounts, &c.; copies and frames several docu¬ 
ments relating to the Account and Cash Department as current work. 

“ First, dork frames the journal and ledger from the rough sheets prepared by the head 
accountant; copies the general cash account, and other documents for submission to the 
civil auditor, accountant-general and Government, monthly, quarterly, half-yearly and 
annually; prepares all the contingent bills of this department; copies annual account 
current,jand several documents as current work. 

** Second clerk adjusts the peons' accounts of postage collected on the previous day, 
copies annual journal, monthly actual statements of receipts and disbursements, as also 
monthly register of increiisc and decrease, and extracts from the audits for transmission to 
the subordinate Postmasters for their exjilanations, and generally makes himself useful.'^ 


7. The liaily actual cash transactions of the several departments of tlic office are shown 
in an account, called the “ Cash Collections Book," or daily cash account; in this book 
are entered, on the credit side, under the head of Receipts, all sums realized as postage, 
whether for letters, newspiipi'rs or banghy parcels, and on ship and steam covers. 

8. Under the head of Inward Colleetioiis are exhibited the postage realized daily by the 
window delivery, ainl liy the delivery jicons, on account of ail letters, papers and parcels 
distribuleil. On the ibllowing morning the peons account for tlie disposal of Uie letters, &c. 
given to them for delivery ; a register is kept of the postage on bearing letters delivered to 
the peons; it shows the postage due on the covers made over to each peon every day, and 
the balance due on any letters remaining undelivered; this is carried forward to the next 
day h account, and the total postau,c on all the letters delivered, paid over to the cashier; the 
amountii received on bearing letters delivered at the window, is paid every day to the shroff of 
the office, nho passes a receipt for the amount on the window-book. 

9. A register is also ke.]>t, ?.howing how all the bearing letters received in the office have 
been disposed of; but, as now kept, it merely exhibits the number of letters, and not the 
postage due on them; on this subject the Postmaster-general says, t'he column (that 
intended to show tlic postage) is left blank, becHuse it has been found that to fill it up would 
require very minute and careful examination, thus causing great delay in the delivery of 
letters ; a simple register, showing t^ic number of bearing letters received, and how disposed 
of, is considered sufficient; and to attempt m<2)re than this is impossible with the present 
limited e^iitablishment in the Inward Department." 

10. A more perfect system for registering all letters passing through the office was foritterly 

attempted; 
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fttiempted; but it, Mr. Ravenseroft $tataB, had to he abandoned, because it >wiiafouud to App. ^'o. 
involve more labour than cpujd be spared froui'other work, and to cause delay, by ^reasonof 
the necessity of examining the peons’ books daily." 

11 . Under the head of Outward Collections are shown the daily receipts on account of all 
letters, papers and parcels, the pcwtage of which is paid in advance, posted at the General 
Post-office,* and at the four subordinate receiving houses ; a nominal register of all covers 
on Wdiich the postage is prepaid, is kept in a book get apart for tlie purpose in the office; on 
the following day the registry clerk examiiujs the books of each despatcher, and tests the 
entricf* in them by tliose in his register of paid coveis ; the amount, alter being found to be 
correct, is paid over by tfie shroff or receiver to the cashier of the office, and he pays it with 
othei* monies received in the course of the day into the Boiiihuy hunk. 

12 . The Postmaster-general remarks on Uie subject of paid letters—** Under such a system 
it is impossible that a paid letter can be made away with in tins office, unless the receiver, 
the registrar and the d(*s})atcher comliiiie ; such a combination is not likely to take place; I 
have never known an instance in which a paid letter lias been made away with,” 

la. Steam and ship postage is collected and kept distinct from inland postage: the ainouat 
paid over to the cashier daily by that department of the office is separately shown in the 
cash collections bo<»k ; but the clerk in charge of the Ship DeparLinent renders an account of 
the collections only once a month. Any other receipts in cash, such as registration fees, Vide No. 8, b. 
&c., are brought to account in this book. 

14. On the debit side are exhibited the daily cash dishursements; such as payments to 
mail contractors, salary to cstahlishment, Ike.; and the balance of cash remaining in hand at 
the close of the day, both in deposit, in the Bank of Bombay and in hand, is struck, and 
canitd over to the next day’s account. 

15. Tbi.s account is written up and adjusted every day, and is signed by the Postmaster- 
general, or, in his absence, by the Deputy. 

10 . 'fv^o inoiilhly casli accounts are prepared at tlie end of the inontli; the one is the 
account ol the (General Post-office itself; the oilier, which is reiidereJ to the civil auditor, is 
a giMioral <iccount which embodies the aecounts of the Bombay office, and the montlilv 
cash accounts of the subordinate postmasters, all of whom submit their accounts tlirough 
the Pobtinaster-general. 

17. A monthly Htalement of all receipts and disbursements in the }K»stul department is 
likewise rendered to the Accountant-general, to whom also is submilted aunuaily the journal 
and ledger, which emb ody all the cash accounts, with the receipts and charges classified 
under appropriate heads. 

18. In the Bombay General Posi-office great attention is paid to the steam postage Stemn 
Recounts, and the subordiiiale offices are made duly to account for the steam postage on all AecouutM. ^ 
letters desjfatcbed and received by them. 

19. The lctt( 3 rs to be despatched from Bombay to other offices are fust of all entered in 
letter bills,t pf which files arc kept in the office for register; tliese arc, after the letters 
have been despatched, divided into Presidencies, and anungtd alphabetically, according t(» 
post-oflices, and from them statements arc prepared, one for each Pri‘••idoncy, showing the 
name of the office to whicli steam letters were sent, the date of the lettci- bill.s accfimjiauying 
them, the number of letters sent, and the amount of postage due; and the totals of these 
show the aggregate number of letters, and the postage to be recoveuHl from eacli J^rcsi- 
dency. 

20 . A memorandum is prepared in the General Post-office, showing the riuinherol letters 
bearing postage received by the Overland Mail, and the postage due on them ; below this 
is entered the way in which the whole of these have been disposed of; ihe number put 
down as having been forwarded to post-offices under otlier Presidencies being taken from 
the statements above adverted to. 

21 . On the icturn of'the duplicate letter bills, tliese slatciiients are checked by them, and 
any discrepancies noticed and adjusted. 

22 . For letters on which steam postage is prepaid, in like manner, four books are kept in 
the Bombay office, one for each Presidency. In these are entered the number and postage; 

’of all prepaid letters received from each post-office under each Presidency ; these are added 
up on the despatch of the mail, and the amount due by each Presidency is struck. From 
these, statements are prepared once a month, and sent to the Poslmaslers-geiieral of the 
other Presidencies, showing the amount of postage for which the Bombay Office takes 

credit. 


* iVote.—The postage received on paid letters posted at the Receiving-houses, is sent in with the 
letters, and a list, every day, to the General Post-office. 

t JVote.—These letter bills are sent in duplicate to all Post-offices under the control of the Post- 
masters-general of Bengal, MadraePand the North-western Provinces, in order that one luay 
returned duly receipted to the Office of Dispatch, and the other aooompanj' the Steam Psmftii g i* 
Acoounts submitted by the Post-office to the h^'of its department. 
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credit, on account of letters despatched prepaid by all the offices under their control, and 
similar monthly statements of unpaid letters sent to post-offices in the other Presidencies 
are forwarded to the respective Postmasters-general, in order that they may see that the 
amount due on such letters is recovered, and duly credited to the Bombay Office. 

23. Each postmaster subordinate to the Bombay Office prepares and submits to the 
General Post-office a monthly account of steam postage. In this he enters the number 
and postage of all letters received by him from and despatched to the Presidency towns; 
he adds io this the postage on forward letters received from other offices, and deducts that 
due on letters sent to other offices, transmitting tlieir return chellans as vouchers ; and the 
net amount shown must agree with that credited in his cash account under the head of 
Steam Postage. 

24. These statements are examined in the General Post-office, and compared with the 
lists kept there, and those received from the other Presidencies, and all discrepancies arc 
notic^ d and corrected. 

26. An abstract of steam postage realized at ihe Bombay General Post-office on bearing 
letters received, and on paid letters despatched, is prepared every rnontli in the Steam 
Department of the office, and made over to the acirountant. This abstract exhibits sepa¬ 
rately the amount of postage collected in the office on the unival and despatch of each 
overland mail, and to and from China (by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers), 
as well as the sums realized during month on account of remaining letters delivered. 

26. At the foot of this abstract a memorandum is prepared from the statements furnished 
by the Postmasters-general of Bengal and Madras, showing ihe amount of steam postage 
due on bearing letters sent from their offices to Bombay and its subordinate offices. 

27. The accountant compares the items entered in the above abstract with the amount 
shown in the daily accounts as paid by the Steam Department to the cashier; the total sum 
exhibited in the abstract is then carried in the accounts to the head of steam postage, and 
the Postmaster-general of Bombay is debited witli the amount shown to be due to the 
Bengal and Matlras Presidencies ; the statenienis furnished by them being first of ail 
examined, and any discrepancies noticed and adjusted. 

28. Quarterly abstracts of steam postage due to the Bengal and Madras Presidencies are 
prepared and furnished to the Accountant-general for submission to the Accountants-geueral 
of those Presidencies. 

29. Monthly statcinonts of receipts and disbursements arc also furnished by the Post¬ 
master-general to the Accountant-general. In these the aggregate amount of steam postage 
collected in Bombay and at the sul)ordinate post-offices, as shown in the cash accounts, and 
accounts of steam postage, which accompany them, is entered under the head of Steam 
Postage Collections. 

* 

30. 'I bis amount, together with that realized at the other Presidencies on ^account of 
unpaid steam letters, received and paid letters despatched via Bombay (of which their 
Accountants-gencral inform him) is remitted, by the Bombay Accountant-general, to Her 
Majesty’s Posunaster-geneial in London; the Accountant-general furnishes the Post- 
master-geneml with a btatement, showing the amount remitted on account of realizations 
at each Presidency; and he takes credit for it in his quarterly accounts with the London 
office. 

31. A separate nominal register is kept of forward and returned letters, received from 

other offices, showing how they have been disposed of. From it four statements are pre¬ 
pared once a quarter, one lor each Piesidency ; these are senr. to the Postmasteis-general, 
who take credit for the amount ol postage* exhibited in them, in their accounts with the 
Bombay office. ^ 

32. As no accounts are received from the Post-offices of Hong Kong, Singapore, Penang 
and Colombo, credit is taken in the quarterly accounts rendered to the London office, for 
the steam postage of letters forwarded to them, and the return duplicate letter bills are 
transmitted as vouchers for the amount debited on that account. 

33. An account current is kept and furnished quarterly to the London General Post-office. 
On one side the Bombay General Post-office is debited with the amount of steam postage 
due on letters sent to or despatched from India via Bombay, and on the other it is credited* 
with the amount of postage on British and Foreign letters passing through the (General 
Post-office to and from all places eastward of India, on niis-sent, re-directed, dead and 
returned letters, and with the reniittfinces made to London during the quarter ; a balance is 
then stiuck, and brought forward in next quarter's accounts. 

34. The entries on the debit side are supported by vouchers showing the suiha due on 
the letters received or despatched during the quarter, which must agree with the entries in 
the letter bills and those on the cifrfit side; by vouchers showing the amount credited to 
Bombay, on all covers passing through the General Post-office to and from places to the 
eastward of India (on such covers credit is given to the Indiati Office, at the rate of 4rf. on 
every letter, and 2d. on every newspaper); by vouchers showing the postage due on mis- 
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fleiit*‘4afd fnttdimied tetteirs, forwarded to other officer, and on dead lettoris tetorned to App. (C»)» No. 3. 
Erij^aild, a voucher showing the sum remitted during the quarter, by biHs 

drij^wh on Court, in favour of Her M^eaty’s Postmaster-general. 

35. A memorandum from the Postmaster-general will be found in the Appendix in further Marked C. 
explanation of tlie accounts of steam postage kept in the Bombay Office. 

36. The Correspondence Department employs three clerks, who attend from 10 A.ii. to Correspondence. 

6 p.jc.,,and conduct the duties usually appertaining to the copying and recording oldetters 
despatched and received, &c., 3cc. 

37. The duties of the Inward Department are performed by a head clerk and seven Inward, 
subordinate cleiks, whoaitend every day from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. All mails from the interior 

of India are opened| sorted and distributed in this department. On the arrival of the mails 
the hour is noted ; the packets are then weighed, and compared with the lists and telegraphs. 

38. The packets are next opened, and iheir contents compared with the chellans; letters 

and papers are sorted into Hearing,” “ Paid,” “ Free and Service;” they are then stamped 
with the date of receipt in the General 5*(»st-(jffice, containing also the letters a.m. or p.m., 
according as they are intended for the morning or afterno(»n delivery. ■' 

39. They are next sorted into the different beats of the delivery peons,* letters usually Vide No. 1, A. 
delivered at the window being separated from the rest; 1116*^0 are entered in the window- 

book, and made over to a clerk fur delivery; the others ore registered in the peons* books 
(these books show the names of the addressees, and amount of postage due in the case of 
bearing' letters, and the station from whence the letters were received, and there are columns 
for the receipt of thf 3 party, and also to show how any of the letters not delivered were dis¬ 
posed of); this being accomplished, the liour is noted in each Delivery Book, and the peons 
start from the offict*. 

40. The covers to be delivered at the window are sorted into pigeon-holes, according to 
their addresse.'^; the principal merchants, houses of agency, the banks and newspaper pro¬ 
prietors have each a pigeon-hole, and the public offices in Bombay also; andthe window^ 
delivery is generally made before the delivery peons leave the office, any perfton calling for 
his letters is able to receive them at the window, instead of allowing them to be taken to 
his house by the peon whose duty it is to deliver letters in his neighbourhood. TJierc is a 
separate window in this wing of the General Post-office for tlie delivery of paid and bearing 
letters, and another for service and free letters. 

41. Forw'ard letters are registered here, and made over to the Despatch Dep.irtinent; 
the cheliauns received .vith the inward mails are registered in a separate book for each line, 
and subsequently returned to the despatching offices. 

42. A register is kept of all bearing letters, in which the niirnhcr of letb^rs received from 
each line every day, and tiie mode in which they have been disposed of, is shown ; but, as 
already stated, the amount of postage due is not entered ; there is, therefore, no account 
forthcoming from which the total postage to be accounted for on all the bearing letters 
received in the office fi»r delivery can be ascertained. 

43. The register of the letters delivered at the window, and of the bearing letters deli¬ 
vered to the peons, showing the postage for which they are accountable, is kept in this 
department; it is adjusted every day, and no balance, except on account of the postage on 
undelivered letters in their possession, is allowed to remain with tliem. 

44. The Postmaster-general states, in rc])ly to some questions 1 put to him in connexion 
with this subject—The accounts and books are carefully examined daily and monthly by 
the head accountant and cashier, and occasionally by the Postmaster-general arid the 
Deputy, 

‘‘No insftances of fraud have ever been reported to me, nor am I aware that any have ever 
occurred. 

iVTliere are two classes of forward letters, those received here for despatch by land to 
other parts of India, and those received fur despatch by sea. Tlicse forward lettei-s are all 
registered in the Inland peparlment. On those intended for despatch by sea, no postage is 
recoverable in Bombay; and with respect to those despatched by land to ciiher parts of Indhi, 
the^ostage due thereon being recoverable at the place of delivery, and not in Bombay, we 
have no means of knowing whether the postage is or is not realised. 

“ The superintendent of the Inward Department keeps a memorandum of the number 
and amount of postage leviable on all unpaid letters, &o. made over to the office window 
delivery clerk, and examines the delivery book evei-y day, the postage being- paid to the 
shroff, who passes a receipt for the same. 

“ The superintendent and the clerks are a check upon each other; but if they all corabiue, 
which 1 think is scarcely possible, to embezzle, there is no check against their doing so. 

Yet; a receipt is given (for letters transferred to the Ship Department), but it does not 
show the amount of postage mther naid or due on such letters. 

" . ’ “ Letters' 

- - - --!-1-^-k-. 

* the morning delivery there ere 17 peons; and for the afternoon 0. 

8?. Q Q, 
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App. (G.)> No. 3. Letters tranfiferred to the Ship Department for despatch seaward are jdi pre^paid; 
*— sometimes bearin{^ letters are received, ttnd when this occurs, wtnch 

Postmaster at the inland post station is written. to, to recover (which ought 

always to be pre-paid) from his clerk. ! , 

A simple receipt is given for all dead, refused and unclaimed letters; all such letters 
originally received from Europe are returned periodically to the London General 'Pbst- 
otiice, and the Indian postage due on them is lost to the State, there being no means of 
recoveo’ing it. With respect to dead, refused and unclaimed letters posted in India for deli¬ 
very in India, a register is kept of them in the Dead Letter OSiee, and the postage, when 
recovered, is paid to the sliroff of this office, the account being .examined by the head 
accountant. With the view of establishing a more efiective check, I have directed that all 
the dead letters, &c, be numbered and registered alphabetically, end that a return be ren¬ 
dered monthly, showing the number received and cl loosed ol’, and the balance on hand. 

“ With respect to letters for the Governor and btaff, they are delivered daily to a trooper, 
with a memorandum showing the nmoimt of postage due thereon ; the amount, when paid, 
is carried to the credit of Government; as regards letters ‘ not called for,* a register is kept, 
in which the date of deli\ery is marked, and the register is examined monthly by the head 
accountant. 

Letters are transferred from the Inland Department to the Ship, the Overland and the 
Despatch Departments. With respect to letters transferred to the Ship Department, there 
is no responsibility, as they are returned to England. As regards tiiose transferred to the 
Overland DepaiimeiUs, tlic responsibility rests on the superintendent, who keeps a 
detailed register, which is examined monthly. In respect to those transferred to the Des¬ 
patching DepartmentR, there can be no responsibility beyond that of despatching them, the 
postage heinu: recoverable at the olKce of receipt. 

“ The native letters, or letters addressed in the native language to natives, are made over 
to tlie havildur, whose duty it is to distribute them among the delivery peons, in whose 
puttees or books they are registered. A memorandum is kept of the number delivered to 
the havildar, and that memorandum is compared with tlic peons’ delivery books. I am not 
uwore that a more effective check can be established.” 

45 . The Delivery Department of the General Post-office consists of 30 peons, who wear 
• badges, numbered from 1 to 30 ; of these, 17 belong to the morning delivery, and nine to the 

afternoon delivery ; one is assigned to the secretary’s office, one to the harbour, and two to 
distributing ship Ictter-s in the fort. 

46. These peons receive Jis. 8 each, and are able to read and w^ite the native language, 
but are not acquainted with Englisli. 

47 . The town and island of Bombay is, for the purposes of delivery, divided into the follow¬ 
ing beats or walks, fortlie morning and afternoon deliveries :— 

Eveninu Delivery. 

No. of 

C'olaba - - - - - 1 

Fort.3 

EspLiiinde - - - - - 1 

Girgaum, Molialuxiiice and Mala -1 , 

./ * 

Kalbailavee and New Town - - 1 

MoomUidavce - . - - none 

Kazee Molla and Bendy Bazar - ditto 

Memon Bazar and Mandavee - ditto 

Boree Bunder and Mazagoii - 1 ^ 

Byculla, P^ell and Chunchpooglee 1 

9 


4 . 

48. A map, showing the limits of each peon^s walki^s kept in the'General Poetroffice.' 

49 . From the above it will be' seen, that out of the 80 p^na employed for ,tiie 

of letters, 12 deliver within the Fort walls alone; viz., six for the morning delivity^ thr^ for 
the afternoon, one for the secretary’s office, and two for Aip letters; while iS no 

iiGond 


Mormno Delivery. 

Nik of Badge. No. of Peons. 

1 . Colaba - - - - 1 

2, 3,4, 5,Ip - - - - 6 

6&7. J 

8 . h"splana(lfi - - - 1 

14&:ir>. (/irgaum, Mohalu.xinecl „ 

and iVlahibar Hill -! 

1 ’-!, Kalhadavce and New*! , 
Tow;i " - -J 

11 . Moombadavee - - 1 

13, Kazee Molla and Bendy \ ^ 

Bazar - - 

9 . Memon B;izaran(l Man-1 ^ 

davee - - -i 

10. Boree Huiuler and Ma -1 ^ 
zagon - - - J 

16. Byculla and Parell - 1 

17. Chunchpooglee and Sevree 1 


S<.'cretary’s Olfice - 
At the Harbour 
For distributing^ i 
Letters in the For 


Fort -J 


Total a- 
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49 ecoQd delivery at, all in three very important diyisiqna of the native town ; Moom- ^C.), No* a. 
iiadavee^r Kaiuse MoUa and Bendy and MemcMi and 

'60. Some of the’walks are of very great extent, as welt as at a great distance #Dm the 
General Post-offioCy peons Nos. 14,15,16 and 17 particularly; no accelemtons'are made use 
of, and, except on the arrival of the Overland mail, when letters to some influential parties 
are sent out in buggies, the wliole delivery is made on foot, 

61. The first delivery is made as soon as the mails received during the night, and the 
morning Poona mail, which brings the most impt>rtant posts from the Calcutta, Madras and 
southern lines, have^een sorted and prepared ; it takes about two hours to prepare the mails 
for delivery; the peons generally leave the office between nine and ten; and 4 he second 
deKverv is made at 3 p. m. 

62. The peons who deliver letters in the Fort, on the Esplanade and Colaba (Nos. 1 to 8 ) 
return to the office the same evening, the others not till the following morning. 

63. I’he delivery peons are not allowed to give credit, and must, on their return to the 
office, produce either the posta«je on letters delivered, or the undelivered letters themselves. 

64. The "duties of the posting department are performed by four clerks, two of whom Posting, 
attend from 10 a. m., to 6 p. m., one from 11 a. m. to 7 p, m., and the fourth from 12 to 7 

p. M.; the manner in which the business is conducted is as follows :— 

66 . Letters and newspapers for despatch to places in India are posted in the right wing of 
the building; three, windows arc S( t apart for the purpose, one for paid, one for bearing, and 
the other for service and free. 

66 , They are brought to the office by the senders or their servants, accompanied, for the 
most part, by a dawk hook, or slip of paper, in which the address of each cover is separately 
entered ; and the receiver has to affix a stamp opposite, or on each address, in token of 
receipt, and in the case of paid Jelters insert the postage. 

57. Paid letters arc received by the slirofi' of the office, who is responsible for the due 
Ctdlection of the postage ; he staajj^s them, and marks on cacli the amount of postage paid ; 
they are then made over to the registrar, who copies the addresses into u book for the purpose, 
witli the amount of postage on each, and then puts them into a box, finally making them 
over at the prope r time to the despatching tderks, each of whom takes such as belong to his 
particular line. 

58. The bearing left' rs and papers are received by a clerk at the window ; while another 
clerk receives free and service covers ; they stamp and sort them into a box containing eijiht 
compartments, corresponding with tlie eight lines of post into which the business of the 
Despatch Department is divided, and they are afterwards taxed by the despatchers; letters 
intended for local delivery, posted at the Geneml Post-office, are not dropped into this box, 
but are kept separate, and, if posted before 3 p. m., are sent out with the afternoon 
delivery. 

Outward Department, 

59. In this department nine clerks are employed, who attend from belween 11 a. m. and Out*\arLi. 
noon, and remain till their mails are despatched from the office, 

60. The business of the General Post-office, as far as the despatdi of the Inland Mails is 
concerned, is divided into the eight following linos, to each of which, with the exception «d 
tire north-west line (to which, owing to the heavy duties belonging to it, twc) clerks arc 
iiltached), one clerk is assigned :— 

1 st. Guzerat and Si iiide. 5 th. Calcutta. 

2 d. Southern Konkan and Madras. 6 th. Dharwar and Colombo. 

3d. The North Western. 7th. Nagpoor, and 

4 tlK Poona and Hydrabad (Deccan). 8 lh. iVlhow. 

6 1. The despatching clerks in the afternoon take the letters from the box into which thev 
hayei>een dropped by tlie receivers, and carry them to their tables, v^bore they w^eigh and 
tax the bearing letters, and arrange them according to the stations for which they arv 
iiitendt’d ; they are then uumerically registered and entered in a chellaun, after which* they 
are made up into packets, together with the paid letters,''&c.; the packets are then weighed, 
and ]>iil into wallets, a telegraph accompanying each, specifying the hour of despatch am! 
the numl»er of packets and Wallets for each line. 

62. A memorandum from the Pcr^tmaster-gpcral, in explanation of tiie chellauns and Marked D. 
telegraphs in use in tlie Bombay Post-office, will be found in the Appendix. 

63. Wh^na the chellauns are returned from the Post-offices in the interior, fbey are com¬ 
pared by the despatching clerk with his book, and an entry made of the date of recemt 
of the ifiail at the station from which the chellaun is returned. 
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Vide No. 0, B. 
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Banghy Deparfyrmt,^ ^ i 

64. A window is set apart in the right wing of the office for the receipt of all banglifesl 

paid, bearing and service; a register is kept of pre^paid parcels; and W^ing^aaid:ser^C6 
banghies are also registered as despatched. . ^ ^ 

65. A cbellaun accompanies the parcels sent to each Station; in it are entered the Iddr^ss, 
tho weight, and whether paid, bearing or service, of each parcel, and a duplicate of this is 
sent on by letter dawk. The chellaun is returned duly receipted, on tlie arrival of the 
parcel. 

66. Banghy parcels received for delivery from out-stations are entered In a book kept for 
the purpose, their address, weight, amount of postage, and whether bearing, paid or service, 
being given, and the chellauns accompanying them are returned receipted by letter inail. 
The parcels are entered in the delivery peons’ books, and are disposed of in the same manner 
as letters, the postage on bearing parcels being similarly accounted for: they are delivered 
by the same peons who take out letters; tliis the Postmaster-general considers objec¬ 
tionable. 

67. There are four clerks in the Baughy Department; the liead clerk receives Rh, 65 per 

mensem, the three others Its. AO^ Its, 16, and Rs, 10 respectively, ' 

68. The Ship and Steam Department and the Pre-payment Department, which is, properly 
speaking, a part of it, are in the left wing of the Geneml Post-office; four clerks are employed 
in the former and five in the latter; but on the arrival of the Overland mail the whole 
strengtl) of tho office assists in its disposal. 

69. The Overland mail it was originally intended should be landed from the Custom¬ 
house Wharf, at the back of the General Post-office; owing, however, to the landing place 
not being approachable -at all times of tide, and for other reasons, the mails are now generally 
landed at the Ajk>1Io Pier, distant a few hundred yards from the office; from thence the 
boxes are brought on men’s heads: some saving of time might possibly be effected by the 
employment of a light horse-van for this purpose. 

70. On the arrival of the Overland mail in the office, the boxes are brought into the large 
'centre room, where they are counted, to see that they agree with the number entered in the 

time bill; they are then opened, and the letters and papers distributed to the proper depart¬ 
ments for (lihposai. 

71. In the Stt^ain and .Ship Office all paid letters and newspapers for residents in Bombay 
are sorted; and in the Steam Pre-payment Office (another room in the same wing) the letters 
received from Eniiland via Soutbumpton, bearing steam postage, and those from Foreign 
Europe tnd Mar.st*illes, and from Egypt, arc disposed of, being first counted, and the amount 
cliarged on them compared with that entered in the letter bills. 

72. As soon as the letters have been sorted alphabetically, according to address, and 
arranged, tlie outer door is opened, aiul the window delivery commences, separate windows 
being assigned for paid letters and for those bearing postage; all letters not so disposed of, 
are afterwards given to the peons for delivery. , 

73. The paid letters are not registered in the peons’ puttees or books; the Postmaster- 
general stilting, Umt “ to register them would take up more time than the impatience of the 
community would tolerate the bearing letters are entered in the peons’ registers, with the 
amount ol‘ postage to be ctdlected ; on the return of the peqns to the office, they deliver 
their accounts to the steam department, and their collections are made over to the shroff, 
whose receipt is taken : the undelivered letters, after being advertised, are, after a period of 
six iiKintbs, if the addressees are still undiscovered, returned to the London General Post- 
office, and credit taken for their postage in the quarterly accounts. Steam paid letters for 
ont-sialioi)8 are made over to i\lt despatching clerks, to be forwarded in the same manner as 
ordinary letters ; those bearing postage are despatched with steam letter bills, in which, their 
number and ti mount of postage due are entered; on the label of each packet the iiilund 
postilge is noted; it is also cnteied in the general chellaun, wliich the despatching clerk sends 
with the mail to each station ; and an account is afterwards made out, showing how all the 
bearing letters received by the Overland mail have been disposed of. 


74. In tho Steam and Ship Office all Overland unpaid letters posted in Bombay, and 
received from all ports of India, are disposed of; they are first sorted into two divisions; one 
via ** Maiseilles,” the other vid ** Southampton,” these again being subdivided intrt two 
Vide Noa. 1 &2, B. heads, “ Londem” and Miscellaneous;” they are then made up into packets of 60 letters 
each, and labelled, packed in boxes, and despatched with the proper letter bills. 

Vide No. 8, B. 76. In this office also letters received from and posted for despatch seawards are disposed 
of; on the arrival of a fillip’s mail, it is opened and compared with the certificate or letter 
f bill usually necompanying it; or if there be no bill, the letters are counted, and a receipt 

given ; the letters are then stamped, weighed and taxed, and entered in a book kept foi' the 
pMrpi»se; such as are called for, are delivered at the window, and the rest made over to the 
delivery peons, being first entered in their puttees. 

Vide No. 4, B. 76; Letters, &c, received for despatch seawards are stamped when ported, and kapt till an 
Vide Nofi.6 k6,B. tippanunity offere; when, they are made up into packets and sent on Board, a recemiMein^ 
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taketifor die Mail, a list is kept'of^th* soatents (if: each aiail, and a letter bill accom- Ap]>. (C.), No. 3. 

^ M ^ A ,a; — 

>' 77; Lfeileri^rec^^ defipatched to China, and aettlementa to the ^atwardp ai;e No, 7 , B. 

likewise disposed of in ihe ship office ; they pay what is called British Backet Postage/’ 
apidpgfus^to steam postage; €;ach,mail is despatched with a letterbill^ which is sent by the 
receiving ppce direct to the General Post-office, London^ 

78. During the rainy season, when the mid-monthly mail is discontinued, packets, are 
made up in this office to meet, the Peninsular and Oriental steamer at Madras; a register of 
such of these letters as arc posted in Bombay is kept* 

'79. In the Steam Pre-payment Office all pre-paid letters for England vid Southampton and 
for Foreign Europe and Egypt are posted, and those received from out-stations disposed of. 

These letters are stamped ** India paid/* and the postage levied, marked on them in English 
currency. Letters for the United Kingdom are tied up in bundles, each valued at 5/., and 
the total amount of postage is entered in the letter bill: the postage realized in this office is 
paid over daily to the shroiT, who passes a receipt. 

80. Letters for Foreign Europe vid Trieste, for places in the Mediterranean, and for Alex¬ 
andria, are' put into the Alexandria box ; and those for Cairo, Suez, Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf, in the Suez box; the amount of postage collected on these letters is entered in the 
letter bill. 

81. Tn respect to steamer and ship mails, the Postmasler-general states—Beyond tlie 
stamp given to the posters, there is no guarantee that the number (of letters) posted in Bom¬ 
bay, or received from the interior, are actually despatched. But every precaution is taken; 
they are locked up carefully, and as they are sorted in a large room, where a number of 
persons are employed and constantly moving about, I have no reason to believe that any are 
abstracted, though they certainly might be so, by a person dishonestly inclined.*’ 

“ A ship"mail is always opened by the clerks in presence of the superintendent of the Ship 
Department, and unless they all combine, which is very unlikelv, no embezzlement can take 
place. Should they combine, there is no possibility of preventing embezzlement.” 

“ All ship letters are registered in a book kept for that purpose, and such register is com¬ 
pared by the superintendent with* the peons' delivery books, and such register is examined 
monthly by tlie head accountant.” 

62. The steam postage accounts explained above, under the head of Accounts,” are pre¬ 
pared and kept in this department. 

83. The travelling ^turns of all the inland mails, though quite unconnected with the pre¬ 
payment of steam postage, are examined, and the monthly statements, for submission to 
Government, prepared by one of the clerks of this department, who also keeps register 
books of all the road telegraphs. 

84. There is no separate dead letter department in tlie Bombay General Post-office; the Dead Letters, 
dead letters are in charge of the Ship Department. All rejected and unclaimed letters, ns 

well as those for parties who cannot be found, remaining undisposed of in the inward depart¬ 
ment, are made over to the Ship Department; the two latter classes are advertised in the 
Government Gazette every three months, and the former are opened to be returned to tlie 
sender. 

86. Letters addressed to natives in the native language are not advertised; the Post¬ 
master-general states—“ The inutility of publishing the addresses of such letters in the 
Government Gazette must be obvious, as that publication is not likely to be seen by the 
obspure persons in the interior to whom the letters arc addressed, or by those of probably 
equally obscure origin by whom they are^posted.*’ 

86 . A statement, showing the number of all rejected, dftiid and unclaimed letters for the 
year 1849, as fumished by the Postmaster-general, is subjoined. 


Q Q 3 
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Return, ghowin^ the Number of Covers rejected C^nopened in Hoinhay during the Year 1849, and returned by Post to the Senders. 



General P««t-ofGce. 30 December 1850. (aigneilj A* W. RoreAacr^, Postmaater-g 4 
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87. It seemB deeirabie to separate the duties of Postroaster-general from those of the ,> 

Deputyby the present system the two fuBCtkmaries^ if both are anxious to atjiend to the Separation of . 
duties of the ofHce, may sometimes clash in their arrangements^ or give contradirtory orders duties of Post* 

on the same subject ; or if one is not jiiclined to trouble himseUf the whole w^rk.may be masteivgeneml and 
left ty be performed by the other, J those ot Deputy. , 

88. The best arrangement, there can be no question, would be to relieve the Postmaster- Helicf of Post¬ 
general altogether from the duties of the Presidency Post-office, leaving in his bands the mar^ter-general 
general siiperintt mlence only of the whole department, the travelling of the mails, the from duties of Fro-, 
control of the Mofu^'Sil Postmasters, &c., &c , and giving over to the deputy the entire «ideney Post-offioa 
detail and rc'jponsibility of the Presidency Post-office, constituting him, in fact, Postmaster recommended, 

of Buinbey. 

89. This is the system at present followed in the Noi th-w'est provinces, where the Post- System in North- 
muBter-genenil has charge of no particular post-office, and its advantage is admitted by the w"es^ Provinces. 
present Postmaster-ironeral of Bombay, who observes, “ I think that the arrangement 

which exists in the Noitli-west Provinces, and which has, I believe, worked most satisfac" 
torily, is far preferable to that whicl) exists cither at Calcutta, Madras or Bombay.” 

90. The Postmaster-general would in this way be relieved of all mere oflicial detail, and 
be ut liberty to be coustantly on the move, inspecting the various lines of post; inquiring 
into the working of the coniracls, making himself practically acquainted with the obstruc¬ 
tions and hindrances to quick travelling, and suggoting means for their removal, as well as 
be enabled to exuif^inc tbe accounts and ncoids ol the Mofussil Post-olfices, and check any 
irregular proceeding be iniglit notice. 

91. That inncb advantage would accrue from such tours of insjieclion, if properly and Advauiages likely 
methodically made, I have reason, from the experience of a short tour made by me as Post- to result. 

office Commissioner, to be satisfied. An examination of the accounts and reoorrls of the 
IVlofiissil offices visited by me led to the discovery and correction of much that was irre¬ 
gular and objectiiinablQ in their practice, and in one instance to the detection and conviction 
of the Post-otficc clerk on u charge of eml>ezzlcinent. 

9‘2. The Deptiiy Postmasier-geiieral, likewise, by such an armngemeiit having a separate* 
and distinct cluiige, would know whai puriicular duties fell actually within his pioviuce, 
would receive the credit which lie merited for any iinpiovemeiits in hie office carried <.ut 
under liis manugement, and be tlie recognized efficel to wlioni the CJcvernment and tbo 
public w'ould look for tlie good conduct of the Post-oflicc. 

9;J. The other departments of the Bombay General Post-office arc niimeiically weaker jtHhunioii ia 
and are not so hig'..\v lemuneiated as the corresponding offices in CaU:utlaor Madras : I am i*>tuljli.shineiit8 
not prepared to recommend any reduction in any of them at present. On this subject the tcii^hb* at prsseati 
Postmaster-generai states, whatever modifications in the present postal system may be 
deteimined upon, 1 am of opinion that r.o reduction in the salaries of the post-office clerks 
can be effected. ''J’hose officers are now under-paid and over-worked, and it is quite cei^ain 
that, as far as the General Post-office is concerned, and 1 believe the case is the same at 
out-stations, that none remain but those who are unable, either frc in want of interest or oi 
qualification, to benefit themselves elsewhere.” ^ 


94. Much w'ill depend on the nature and extent of the reforms which may be caixhd out; 
those we have recommended would, theie can be no question, have the effect of simplifying 
and reducing the labour of the postal establishments; at the sami* time, some allowance 
must be made for the increase which the impetus given to corresjHUiiitnc^ by their adoption 
would occasion. 


96. On this subject Mr. Have nsci oft obseives—I am unablo at present to point out what 
alterations should be made in existing establishmentp, as it is impossible to foresee to what 
extent labour will be diininishtd, if indeed any diminution takes place, which I greatly doubt, 
by the adoption of the improvements now' in contemplation.” 


96. In the General Post-office at tbe Presidency, inclusive of receiving-houses^ 
ing esiablislimt lit of clerks is kept up: 

Rs, a. V. 

1 Clerk on 

c 

c 

per mensem 

• 

- 

200 - - 

1 Ditto on 

- 

140 

ditto 

. 

. 

140 - - 

1 Ditto on 

- 

85 

ditto 

. 


85 - - 

2 Ditto on 

- 

80 

ditto 



160 - - 

1 Ditto on 

• 

70 

ditto 



70 - - 

9 Ditto on 

. 

60 

ditto - 

• 


180 - - 

1 Ditto on 


65 

ditto 

• 

.. 

65 - .ir 

4 Ditto on 

. 

60 

ditto 



200 - - 

1 Ditto on 

. 

40 

ditto - 



40 - - 

2 Ditto on 

- 

39 

ditto 

• • 

• 

78 - - 

2 Ditto on 

- 

86 

ditto 

«. 

• 

70 - - 

1 Ditto on 


84 

ditto • 

. 


34 - - 

2 Ditto on 

- 

38 

ditto 

. 

. 

66 - - 

B Ditto pu 

• 

30 

ditto 

- 

- 

00 « - 
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Curied forward - 
CIQ4 

- 

1,468 - 

i 
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S$: 'a, pi 


Brought forward - 

- - 1,468 - - 

1 Clerk on Ms, 28 per mensem 

- 28 - - 

1 Ditto on - 27 

ditto • - 

' 

1 Ditto on ^ 26 

ditto - - • 


7 Ditto on - 20 

ditto - - 

- I'lo - - 

1 Ditto on - 18 

ditto - 

- 18 - - 

4 Ditto on 15 

ditto' - - - 

- 60 • - 

1 jPittb on - 14 ^ 

ditto - - . - 

14 - * 

.1'Ditto on - 12 

ditto - - - 

12 - - 

3 Ditto op - 10 

ditto - - - 

- 30 “ - 

46 Clerks, at a cost of 


12s. 1,822 - - 


97. The following are the Peons and other menial seinrants employed : 


1 Havildar 
1 Naique - • - 

30 Letter Peons, at Ms, 8 each - 
0 Orderly Peons, on Ms, 7 each - - - 

3 Peons at Receiving-houses, on Rs, 7 each - 

1 Ditto - - - ditto - • - - 

11 Peons, on Ms, 6 each - - - - 

2 Peons at the Mahim Post-office, on Ms, 6 each 

2 Hamwals, at Ms. 7 each - - - - 

1 Miissal ------- 

1 Sweeper ^ - 

02 


Rs, 

12 

10 

240 

03 

21 

0 

06 

12 

14 

7 

4 


Total - - Ms* 465 


To this may be added the Rent of the Receiving-houses aO 


Mom bade vey and Gowaljala 


•J 


11 - - 


Total - - - Rs.4(iG - 


98. The system followed in the Bombay General Post-office in respect to the receipt and 
delivery of letters, is far less complicated than that of the Calcutta Office, and in my 
opinion superior either to that of Bengal or Madras. I have little to propose fur its 
improvement, as it is in fact, with a few modifications, what we recommend for general 
adoption. 

99. There are, however, one or two points in connexion with the checks at present main¬ 
tained, that I will briefly notice, and in which 1 consider it might be improved. 

100. So long as any bearing letters pass through the office, there should be some account 
or memorandum to show the total liumber of such letters received by each line of dawk 
every day, with the postage due on them, and the manner in which such letters have been 
disposed of, and the postage accounted for; at present a register is kept of the bearing letters 
passing threugli the office, but it is very imperfect as a check, as it does not show the amount 
of postage to oe recovered on them. 

101. The form at present in use, and which is annexed, would, 1 think, answer^ every 
purpose, were the column for postage properly filled up; the registers of the chellans 
received witl) the inward mails are the vouchers for the correctness of the entries on the 
receipt side, and the registers of the office would prove that those on the debit side had been 
properly accounted for. 

102. In respect to paid and service letters, on wliich no postage has to be recovered, ti»e 

same precautions are not necessary; and as the effect of the rmrms we propose to intro¬ 
duce would be to reduce the number df bearing letters to a very s|)|^all per-centuge, ihd addi¬ 
tional labour entailed on ilie Post-office by the register t have proposed, would be veJy 
inconsiderable. ; * * ^ 

103. When ship-letters are transferred from the Inward Department to the Ship Depart-- 

ment of the office, a receipt is passed for them, but it does not show the postage paid or due , • 
on such letters; this should he invarijtbly inserted, to relieve the former d^rtment fi?om 
responsibility, and traiiafer it to the hkter. ^ f ' .V' u ' 

104. The Dead Letter Office is an important one; a separate department slUul^^^ii 

organized, instead of^ as at present, t)|^ duty being mana^d by the Ship Department^ ail4all ^ 
remaining lyttjers of whatever Idad shpuld be tr^^nsferred to it for disposal ; eeeeipts - 

given by ,tha a$cer in;charge of it toi> the^ offices or department jnakmg ow ^he dovarLf 
showing their number and me postage upon them. 

^ Qni^aim^ JSpglish letters sbfiid still he adkenised, m obsemd by the 

be little or no efvani^e in a^ertismg native tetters ; bnl^lbite 

' ^ ^ ^ i' :i» '^'V ' 
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such r«maiaing u^dc^veraAsHould be prepared as ftequ^tly as posuible in ihe a^tye Ian- 
guage^ and hung i^p outi^Jthe office^ t/. : . o; H 

106. Letters addresseg in the native language to natives aroy as aDOve^ait 

present made over to office havildar^ who distributes them amo^ jS^iverjr peons. 
There seems no reason why letters of this description should not' be d|spps^|of precisely in 
the same manner as tbose'for Europeans or to natives a^di'essed in Bnglisbf ^ '$ 


107. The addresses of letters sent out for delivery ave registered ^n tUe books, with 

columns to show the amount of postage due on unpmd letters and the etdttoh from whence 
received, and a blank column for the receipt of the party to whom delivefedj ' In place of 
this, a memorandum might be furnished to each peon, showing the total of paid, bearing and 
service covers given him for delivery, and the aggregate postage to be recovered; a similar 
register being kept in the office, to be signed by the peon, in token that he had JCceivad so 
many letters, and Was accountable for so much postage. 

108. On the subject of the present system of registering all lettei's sept out of the office 
for delivery in the peons' puttees or books, the Postmaster-general observes—" Whatever 
alterations may hi adopted in the present postal system, 1 think it would scarcely be advisable 
to discontinue the use of these delivery books; they form as complete a check as can 

be desired against the cupidity of the delivery peons,” But Mr. Ravenscroft is obliged to 
admit that this check, however desirable, is not perfect:—" Yet it must," he says furtp^r on, 
" be confessed that in practice they do not afford an efficient check, mmply because the 
recipients of letters, Ac. often do not, either from wilfulness, carelessness, or want of time, 
pass receipts for letters delivered. With respect to such cases, whep inquiry is made, the 
peons (leclare that the parties would not sign the books (signing is uot compulsory), and 
with this explanation we arc obliged to be satisfied.” 


Native letunw tabs 
dispoisdof ia the 
same manner as 
letters addressed itt 
English. 

The abandonment 
of the PeonsVbooks 
recommend^ 


109. Not only, however, is the check imperfect, owing to some parties not signing at all, 
but also ill consequence of many of the supposed signatures being in fact nothing more than 
marks or initials, and in very many cases the signature of servants or other parties than 
those to whom the letters are addressed. A peon, therefore, wishing to appropriate a letter, 
can either allei^e that tlx! party refused to sign at all, or make some fanrifu) m^tk- or name 
of his own, and in the absence of complaint, detection is impossible; for the Postmuster- 
geneial admits, to make inquiries in each individual ease w'ould involve an amount 
of labour which could not be spared, and which the public have certainly no right to 
expect.” 

lin. Some of the most important letters are moreover delivered witl)gout any such precau¬ 
tion. On the arrival jl the overland mail, letters for influential members of society are 
sent out at once in buggies without any registry whatever; and no overland letters, except 
those which are unpaid, are registered at all in the peons' delivery boots, and no receipts m 
consequence are ever obtained for them. Mr. Ravenscroft states, " To register them would 
take up more time than the impatience of the community would tolerate.” 

111. The delay in obtaining the signature of the party to whom a letter is delivered, in 
each instance, to say nothing of the time necessarily taken up in the office in registering 
the address in the pepns' book, very materially interferes with the quick deliveiy of letters; 
the peon niust wait till be gets his book back again, as it has to be sent in in each case 
with the letter; and it not unfrequentiy happens, when parties are engaged, that a very 
considerable time elapses, even in cases when no postage is to be recovered, before he can 
go on to the next house. 

112. The practice docs not oblain in Madras, and only nominally in Calcutta; and in 

England, so far from a postman being obliged to wait for a receipt for a letter delivered, 
people now have letter-boxes at their doors, into which letters are dropped by the delivery 
men^, who merely stop to ring the bell in passing. To continue the system in Bombay, 
would merely be to ])erpetuate one cause of the slow delivery of letters, without, as is 
admitted by its advocates, securing anything like a perfect check; and I would, therefore, 
recomluebd its abolition. ^ 

113. !rlie delivery of letters would further be much expedited by the use of accelemtor itcoelerators 
carriages to carry the peons, whose " walks ” are at a distance from the General Post-dffice 

to tha neighbourhood in whicli they have to distribute letters, as has been done by t^e 
London General Post-office, wliere **' those letter-carriers, whose walks are at a distance 
«^from the office, take their stations in carriages built something in the form of an omnibus, 
and are carried as near as possible to the scene of their duties. The postmen are packed in 
these eaiflriages after the same principle adopted in placing the nmil bags in the sack; the 
man wlio has the greatest distance tef go, geap first into the carriajge, while he who has to 
quit itjtKe earliest, gets in the last" , 

114^ ^he plan has ali’eady been adopted in the Calcutta General Post-office iti respect to 
the peona^who deliver letters for the Eurofiean inhaliitanie bf Chdwrihghee aijid Garden 
Reac!b^; and ip might advantageously be inttoduced in Bombay, where th% dtst^bces 
the Post-office are very great • ^ ,, 

lUi The beats of iHe? delivery peom of office require to' bh s6 ib' l^eliveiy 

enabt^the aedeleraior to m dobn e^b man at tJhe commencement bf Ihs Wk(t| 6^ whe^?^ should bo 

; 87 U Rb ihe n^nged. 
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Inci^ease of 
Deliyerj Peons 
I’equired.* 


'teeeiviog-housee. 


JI4 

' 

the greater number of lettera liave to be delivered. 13^e preprat of of tbe p^os 
extend to a great diatance longitudmally^ but withdut embtt^ito biibb io 

direction,* the beat plan would be to tal^ the 'twi) lines frond i1ie<5bne^ Pbit^fBice, to 
Paroll by tlie Bhondj Baaar«Road^ and toMalabnr Bill fi£nd the by ^ (Kmon 

Bazar, and divide thm.at eonvement distances longitudinally. Tti^' acdeleratbrswouia be 
sudicient for this piopoae, one for each line of road; and the^ u^onU drop the peonS as 
they came up to tbeir respective beats. 

116. I scarcely thinkfhEiore than two accelerators would be required at present forChlaba; 

a or a. man on horseback, would probably be best, as, though the distance is cbdst- 

deraUe, there is but one delivery peon to be earned. 

117. A light horse van would be the best description of,carriage, large enough to hold 
six persons, and drawn by cither one or two horses, as might be considered best with 
reference to speed and economy; it would be easy, no doubt, to contract for such a convey¬ 
ance in Boml^y. 

118. The number of delivery peons requires to be somewhat increased; on tills subject 

the Postmaster-general states:— * 

** In Bombay there are two delivoi ies daily, and sonietiAes, on the arrival of the Over¬ 
land and China mails, there are tliree. The work is, however, too much for tlie delivery 
peons^ only 30 in number, and could not be got throughv in anyt}nng like a satisfactory 
manner but for the assistance of the community (many persons either come or send to the 
Post-office for their letters), and for the circumstance of the delivery peons being Si'nt out 
in buggies. The residences in Bombay are ^o wide apart, and so far from the General Post¬ 
-office, many of them being at a distance of five and six miles, that it necessarily lakes a 
long time ere letters can be delivered at those places. 

I am of opinion that there ought to be at least 40 delivery peons attached to this office; 
this number being divided into ihreic divisions,—an arrangement which, I am satisfied, would 
greatly accelerate the delivery of the numerous letters which are now received here, not only 
inland, but seawards. Tlie latter class of letters come by steamers from Suez, Aden, China 
and Kurrachee, and being eagerly expected and sought after, their quick delivery is a matter 
of importance to the community. 

“The delivery peons now receive each 8 per Tnensem, certainly not more than a 
fair remuneration jn tliis expensive place for the work to be performed. If 10 more were 
added, as proposed, two classes might be formed; the first class to receive t^e pay now 
allowed, and the second to be paid at the rate of J^s. 7 each per mensem. The classihca- 
lion ought, of course, to be left in the hands of the Postmaster-general/' 

119. The salary at present received by delivery peons, Rs.H per mensem, is, in my 
opinion, scarcely adequate, considering what is required of them; and I would not recom¬ 
mend that a. lower rate of remuneration be assigned to any addition made to their number. 

120. The peons attached to receiving-houses should of course receive less, ^ their duties 
would be merely to bring the letter-bags to the office, for which it is not requisite that they 
should bp able either to read or write. 

121. I would recommend that the second delivery be placed, in respect to the number of 
peons employed, on the same terms as the first; this would require an addition of eight 
delivery peons to the office, the present strength being 17 and 9 respectively. 

122. The peons of the first delivery, after delivering letters entnisted to them, mightf 

before returning fiom their beats to the office, go round for letters for tlie Post-office, to be 
received on payment of a small fee. For this purpose they might be fumbled with a bell 
and a locked bag,« with a slit in it, the key of which need not be entrusted to theuf. When 
they have finished this duty, they might be picked up in succession by the omnibus, at an 
appointed time and place, and brought back to the office, where they would m^e over 
their letters to the proper officer. , .* 

123- Ip Bombay, prior to 1846, Uiere was but one receiving houM, that eituated' at 
Bycolla. In that year three others were established at thj recommendation of the then 
Postmaster-general; one at Colabo, one at Girgaum, and one at Mombadevejij. siate- 
menl in the margin * shows the number of letters, papers, Sfile., and amount of collectiona 
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riF r1«o fortlwsi skigl»i»cfdii^ w/S. 

jfer ifcie 6f ^Proro tfiis it will that the ateomtsawatM^ affirisfcd 'by 

^ese brfificit^Pofit-Qfficea is exlenrii^eiv av^iied<>f by th«ftiiativa popala^. j| at ByouUa 

fidb; ti»e riceivijjg hopse situated at-Mpinbftdevey, ii? the ,heart at the . i idJiity IS4<^ - - • 53 

native tpwn^ haviiig reabaed neai’ly five limes the amount of post-office a^ MombadeTsy 

collections made formerly at Byculla alone. in.July 1850 - - -263 U 


124- ,Now, t he greater part of this siim mayi 1 thinks be assuiiftd to be pure ^^in to the 
department; for under the system of native postmasters well known to prevail m Bx^mbay 
to a great extent, by far the greater number of the letters posted at this office would have 
been collected and clubbed by them, and but a small portion of the postage have conse¬ 
quently come into the treasury. 

, 125. The expoit^o of one of these receiving houses is, even under tSe present system, Their extension 

but small; at Mombadeveyi^ clerk on lis. 20, a peon on JRs. 7, and olB^e-rent JRs, 6, reoonunendod* 
total Jis. 33 ; and this, when the choice of compulsory pre-payment by stamps, or of sending 
covers bearing, ia introduced, and the practice of giving receipts ib abolidied, might pro¬ 
bably be reduced. I would strongly advocate the exiennon of tnese receiving houses : there 
are many parts of Bombay as thickly populated as Mombadevey. r 

3 23. The Ppstiuaster-general recommends that two additional receiving houses should be 
established in Bombay; one of these in Mazagaon, close to the Portuguese Chapel, and 
the other near the Musjid or Mandavee Bunder. 


127. The monthly expense he estimates os follows: — 

Mazagaon. 


1 Clerk - 
1 Peon - 
Office Kent 


Musjin Buni>£R. 


1 Clerk - 
1 Peon - 
Office Rent 


jRjg. a. p. 
20 - - 
6 - - 
5 - - 


20 - " 

6 - - 

10 - - 


Hs. a, p. 

31 - - 


33 -- 


Total 


Rs. 


37 - - 


128. The extent of establishment required will depend both on the nature of the reform 
in postal matters which may be carried out, and also on whether these additional offices 
should be only places for the receipt of ielter.s ; or branch Post-offices, both for receipt and 
delivery ; in fact forming a part of a system of district post, for the town and islabd. 

129. An experiment somewhat similar to a district post wos tried by a Mr. Sautineer in A JJisuiot Post 
1843; Mr. Ravenscroft thus describes it: ** A Mr. Sautineer fotmed, with the sanction of cousideroef. 
Government, what he called * An Anna Post,* for the receipt and delivery of letters, papers 

and small parcels mi the island at the rates of postage noted in tiio margin.’*^ In prosecu¬ 
tion of bis plan, he established five receiving houses—one in the Fort, one at the entrance of 
Upper Cqlaba, one at Mombadevey I'ank, one at Byculia, one at Tardeo, and at each kept up 
an establishment of peons. Aftei- a few months his scheme failed, us he said, for w'ant of 
funds; I,do not think that it would ever ha^vc been a paying concern, and it must conse¬ 
quently ha v’e failed.** » 


130. Mr. Ravenscroft states, If the plan of converting the receiving houses into regular 
;br^nch offices fpr the receipt and delivery of letters be adopted^ the establkhmeiit at «ach 
hai^^to be increased, i am doubtful u the advantage to the commuiiity is at all likely 
tq be cpmmeaaurate with the extra expense to Government. Residents in l^mbay prefi^r 
^otes or Jetters to different parts of the island by their own servants, except when 
localities are very far apart (Colaba and Byculla, for instance), in which case the letters 
are (though not always) forwarded through Uie General Post-office/’ 

1,83- 'This establishment ©f .a systeem of district post delivery in the Presidency towns 
sbqnjd nolt I think* be lost sight of ;l|* fer though it may perhaps be questioned, fknn the 
re<||pilon tiie experiment made by a j^rivute speculator met with, how far it would at first 
be^fi^»ted, or pay ilttex|»8Sea, afford to iutescpmmunication would, 

im dottlbt, k time snpeiwle the of private messengers. In the meantime,*for 

the 

.4 . - , 


^ oneaok X^l^r } snap oh each IFewspaper ; 1 anna on a Parcel 60 i&hs 

SenStis ou U' Pavoel weighing 6p, but^»t exceeding 130 toUhS; and so on, 1 annh for etil^ 
a4di#ml tf^hf the mazitaum weight bMng 400 telahs. > , ' 

t ^o^-^hepiamheT pi lettem poste<^ at ^thv General Post-office for local deUveify imSamr wsilui^ 
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^ establisimient «f cein|n<%n iracdriiif ,hott«^^ as lias besn Uttle or nd bxptedse 

is Fe(}uisite« and armag^emoots £3r their extetisioa miglit at otioe b6:adopCed. . / : , 

Letter-boxes. 132. Besides the regular recei^g,'hqdse^ let^r-hoxes rntgli^ be ^laceci at various 'pgieii 

Tortile convehieht^e of tlie public; all that would be necessary would be for the,l^ostro&ce 
to furnish parties agreeing to take charge of them, with a locked box, with a slit m ttieTid, 
the key of which should be kepi in the Post-office; and as no letters could be posted 
under the arrangements ire have proposed,'except those pre-paid with stamps or bearing 
postage, no money ^buld pass, and no trouble or responsibility be involved. /At the proper 
liuur, a mail cart would drive round, and bring all these locked boxes to the General Post- 
office, where they would be opened by the proper officer, and the letters contamed in them 
disposed of in the same manner as tho^e posted at the office;* or sbou hi trust worthy 
persons be found to take charge of such boxes, the arrangement might be simplified and 
rendered less expe*bsive, by entrusting them with the key; a peon going round .with a bag ’ 
in the afternoon, to w hom the paid letters, w ith a memorandum of their number, and whether 
paid, bearing or service, might be made over by the party in charge of the box for delivery 
at the General Post-office for disposal. 


133. As a box of this kind would entail little or no trouble, it would no doubt be found 
practicable to induce respectable sho|)-kee|)ers and others to allow one to stand at their 
shops; and all places of public resort, such as club-houses, ho’els, pubiie libraries, &c., 
might be furnished with them. 


Hie abolition of 
rsceiptfi recom¬ 
mended'. 


Irfitiere should he 
posted by means of 
locked letter-boxes 
with 


134. By section XXXII. of the Rules passed by the Governor-general of India in Council 
dto the 30tb August 1837, receipts for covers sent by post if presented rea3y written, are 
required to be stamped by the Post-o(Fice; this system does not obtain in Bngland, and is 
the cause of the most serious delay iu the receipt of letters at all Post-offices. Ii has 
been urged in defence of the practice, that although it is of little advantage as a check on 
the Post-office, yet it is of importance in this country, as serving as a guarantee that the 
messenger employed to post the letter, has actually put it into the office; in other worilw, it 
is a check on the dishonesty or laziness of private servants; but it cannot for a moment be 
maintained that the Post-office is bound to provide a clieck hr such evils as these ; and, 
according to universal practice m other occupations, if a party cannot entrust a particular 
duty to an agent, he does it himself. The Posl-office cannot, it is evident, be required to 
do more than afford the best guarantee in its power to the public for the honesty and care 
of its own servants, and can by no rule of right be required to devise checks against the 
carelessness of the private servants of other parties. 

13&. Because it is the rule for the olBce to give’^a stamp, it has become tjie rule for every 
one almost, whether they post th^ir letters themselves, or , employ their servants, to require 
one; where there is any difficulty in getting,a stamp, it Ls imorediately, foregone^ without 
apparently any apprehension that the safety tlie letter is at all endangeri^d thereby; Urns 
in the cuss of native Postmasters, as they are called, who collect letters from the public, 
no receipt is given ; and yet the native public seem to liuve no hesitattoh iu making 
over their important letters, frequently containing lioondces to a large amount, to them for 
despatch; t* 

136. The ubolitlon of the practice lies at the i*oot of all reforiii in the present most 
imperfect arrangements for the receipt of letters ; t!ie establishment of extra receiving 
houses, beU-men, and all the other appliances tin* collecting the q^rrespond^nce of the.public 
at their own doors, would, if not prevented altogether, be gieatly more difficult, if receipts 
were still given; and witlj the option only of eoru])ulBory pre-payment by stamps, or of 
sending the letter l>eari.ng postage, they might be altogether pul a stop U>; in the mean¬ 
time the practice of giving receipts for bearing and service covers should be at otice 
prohibited. * 

137- Letters should be posted at all Post-offices, both general and provincial^ by meansf 
of locked letter-boxes with slits, a safer and fur more expeditious ptaii thaii the present 
system of feceising tlieni at an opin w’indow, deficient postage? bei^ i^covered tl'oin tho 
addfessefi, instead of from the receiver, as is now the rule : In litfge offices, as many pf these 
boxes might be assigned for the purpose as the convenience of the public'required, tlie 
slits being made in the ouier face,.;.aiKl the inner ^d.e opening into the office itself: tltey* 
might still be placed below or near one of the windows, in order .that parties requiring 
information might obtain it on kno.4^king; but the window should, as .a general .rule#<1^ kept ^ 
closed, and the letters be dropped into the box, instead of being given to the clerk. 


Registry of paid 
letters should be 
done away witli. 


138. The present registry of the addresses of all paid tetters posted for stations in India, 
might, I am of cminion, be at obce discontinued ; the practice is not ,folIoiwed^at,4he: oditr 
General Post-offices, ndr are paid Iteaiiier letters Southampton 
office^ though the postage bn thdiA is, as a general i-ule, much heavier tbah ipri inland 
letters. Paid lettei* might’ so Jbnt as postage i^ pehnitted to be received in mon|^, be pirt 
into a1oeke#box containing two dmsioUs, the one' for ibeTetters, the' other for the postagei , « 
and ih the afterttbon, when thb prd6css of despatching Them to thdte statiqikl js . al^ ^ 
commence, the two drawers should^^e opened % the' e^ief of the depaiTmeht,' and theieti^^ 
and p^sti^^bOQipa^ed, a nu|neriq^^regi.ster qn}y beipg;tnude of the tetters, end 4tip 
hana^ovev to.lne'pes'hier. ,ii > , , , . . v; 


' JVote.—If receipts are done away with, there would be no difficulty on that aoioount. 





POSTAL sty 

> The general and iitdiaeriminate regiatration of al^ letters has behn abdKsht^'4^ ten Regiete^d 
years in Bombay r yaluable letters can now be roistered in the Bombay' 
and subordinates on the payment of a f(^ of 8 annas on aa^h cover; the ToUowj^ag 
nutiAer Sregi^tered $!nce November 1846* (When the practice caoie intoopcmiiooV.tp January 
186 Tinclufive :' ! . " ' , , i . - 


. 

Number of Coveili Hegittered 

'total Number 

Total Amouut 

of Fdtn, 

♦ ‘ MONTH. 

At Graertl 
PofUciffioe. 

1 ■ j ' -- 

. At 

Out-Statioiis. 

^ of Cqven. 

1849 : November - ; 

24 

68 

92 

Rs. a. p. 
46 - - 

December - 

w 

6 ! 

50 1 

' 66 

28 - - 

1860; January - 

23' 

23 

46 1 

,23 - - 

February 

25 

21 

4« i 

23 - - 

' March 

24 

38 

62 

31 - - 

% - April 

May - ' - 

37 

30 

67 

33 8 - 

46 

21 

67 

33 8 - 

June 

36 

28 

63 

31 S - 

July 

36 

30 

66 

33 - 

August - 

28 

U 

39 

19 8 - 

September 

37 

14 

51 

25 8 r- 

October - 

43 

13 1 

66 

28 - - 

November 

31 

1 

43 

21 8 - 

December 

bX 

7 

5S 

29 - 

1851: January ** 

54 

15 1 

69 

34 - * 

Totai. - - 

_1 

600 i 

- 1 

381 

881 

440 - - 


140. The fee is high, and as it has been reduced in Great Briiain from 1 s, to 0 d,, it 
might, I think, be lowered to 4 annas in this country. 

141. At the Bombay General Post-office, the mails for Poona, including the Calcutta, The mails should 
Madras, Ceylon and Sv>dthem, Koukan lines, are at present despatched at 6 p. m., instead despatched at 
of 0 , the hour laid down in the rules; this alteration was made on the contract being entered the hour prescribed 
into with the Bombay Steam Navigation Company for crossing the mkils between Bombay by the rules. 

and Panwell, on the grotinds that it was more convenient for their boat to start early. 

1 ^ 2 . By this arrangement the public lose the advantage, as far as the larger portion of 
their correspondence is concerned, of being able to post their letters up to 6 r. m., or three 
quarters of an hour hter on payment of a fee ; ‘‘ Letters intended for transmission vid Pan- ^ 
well to Poona, Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, Belgaon, &c., &c., cannot,” the Postmaster- ^ 

general has notified, be posted at the General Post-office after 6 o'clock p. irf., except on 
payment of the Usual fee; and no letter for those places can be received after half-past 
5 o’clock, nor newspapers after 4 o’clock p. m.” 

.148.. This arrangement, besides being in opposition to the rules, and at variance with the 
practice of the other General Post^lliGes in India, cannot but be productive at times of 
inconvenience both to the Government service and to the mercantile community, as well as to 
the public in general. Most of the public offices close at 5 p. m., and it requires some litde 
time after that to make up the despatches for the post; and for this the additional hour 
atlotired^ fcy the rules must have been no small accommodation; besides which, a fur- 
the^ latitude of an hour might, were the packets at the General Post-office kept open up to 
the usual time, be allowed at the receiving houses, which now close at 4 p.h., just ip the, 
raidfit 0 ^ the busiest time. 

' 144. 1 would therefore recommend that the hour of despatch prescribed by the rules be 
observed, and these mails sent from the General Post-office at 6 p. Mi, as before; receiving 
house remaining open up to 5 P. m., instead of only till 4 , as at present. 

; ' Mofuisil Poit-offiees, W 

Bombay Prestdoncy the duties of the Post-office in the Mofussil were for- General manage- 
meriyjr in the ^reatm\ number of cases, made over to the collectors and other heads pf depart- meat of Mofussil 
ments ^-P^io; the system was not found to answer, as the officers entrusted with the Post-offices and 
superintendence and management of the Post-office were encumbered with a variAy Pf ^^tl*®** Dawk lines. ^ 
duties, Cpnaide|ed ,gene,rally by them as of a.more important nature, and any rate_ 
re<|Uirinp; mbre^lo!^ and personal^spp^^ , ^ 

^ 1848 this system Was altered, and stipendiary officers trere dpoointed to the prin- plan adopted ia 

- cipal lines of post; to them was made over the Postmastership of the chief towii oi' Stktiori i848. 
in lU^r dirision, and the general superintendence of all the post-offices in their range which 
87 . aR 3 it 



.j&pp. (C.), No. 3. it was part of their duty periodically to viait, aod ^ the aane time to inepeoC^post roads,. 
•—* see that the overseers aad runners employed were efficieai^ and the m^tiafdr erosttqg mew 
andiiuilahs iu the rainy season ,)(ept in uiiei^iocable conditioJi. . > . , 

Details explained^. 147. Five officers of this description were nominated: 4 

The Postmaster in the Deccan, with the office of Postmaster at Poona, and the suhor* " 
dinute stations of Abmednugger, Sattara, Seroor, Jejooree, Kurrar, Punderpoor, Beeja- 
poor, Kirkee, Khatffiala and Panwell under him. 

The Postmaster in Khandeish, with the offices of Malligaom, Dhoolia, Nass^k, 
Bhewndy, Chandore, Mundlayseir and Asscerghur under him, 

The Postmaster in Guzerat, with the offices of Alimedabad, both' city and canton¬ 
ment, Hursole, Kaira, Deesa, Baroda, Rajkote, Oogo, Bhownugger, Dhollera and 
Dholka. 

The Postmaster b the Northern Konkan, w'ith the offices of Tanna, Mher,. Basseen, 
Tarapoor, Damaun, Surat, Bnisar and Broach. 

And the Postmaster at Bciguum, with the offices of Belgaum,*DhBrwar, Kulladghee 
and Vingorla. • * 

148 . The first four of these receive a saiury varying according to the speed kept np by 
the mails within their range; jf2s. 160 per mensem, when the travelling comes up to fide 
miles an hour, lt$. 12 () w lien it is 41 miles an iiour, and only list lUO when it is below that 
amount; besides which, tliey draw a deputation allowance of Rs. 6 per diem when travelling 
on their post lines. The Postmaster at Belgamn receives only Rs. 100 per mensem, fixed 
salary, and the above deputation allowance when travelling. The above are all uncovenanted 
officers. 

149 . The remaining Postmasters in this. Presidency were not afiected by (he arrangement 
then carried out. Of these, the collector of Rutnagirec, who is still .an ex^oj^io Postmaster, 
and has under him the offices of Rutnagiree, Dapoolee, Gohagur and Malwan, receives no 
talary for tlie duly ; the Postmaster at Aden, who is tile civil surgeon, and has the Aden 
Post-office only under liiiu, receives Rs. 100 per mensem; the Postmasters at Mhow, 
Koiapoor and Sholapore, each witii one office receives Rs, 60 per mensem; the first of 
these is the Brigade Major, the second is the StaflT Officer, and the third is the Civil 
Surgeon. 

150 . The Postmaster atAurungabad is the paymaster of the Nizam’s Troops stationed 
there; he receives an allowance of R#. 80 per mensem, and has the charge of the offices of 
Aurungabad, Karinja, Kunhur, Acola and Juffiabad. 

161 . The Postmasters of Bhooj, Bhopawar, Ellichpoor (including tiie Post-office'at 
Oomrawttttee), Pahlunpoor and Mhablesitur, receive no extra salary for the duty, those 

* offices being held coiriointly with other appointments; the first iS the Line Adjutant, the 
second and third are Brigade Majors, and the fourth is the Civil Surgeon. 

162 . In Sindh there are two stipendiary Postmasters, both uncovenanted servants, who 
receive a fixed salary of Hi. 160 per mensem, with a deputation allowance of Us. 6 per diem 

'* when travelling; the Postmaster of Central and Lower Sindh has under him the offices of 
Kurrachee, Hyderabad and I'atta, and the Postmaster of Upper Sindh, those of Sukkerand 
Shikarpore. 

Fr^nt salaries of 11 ^ 3 . The cost of these Postmasters at present when on full pay, is as follows, independeot 
Postmasters, of deputation in tlic rases in which it is allowed : 

Rs. a. p. 

Salary of tlie four Postmasters of Aurungabad, Koiapoor, Mhow 
and Sholapore, at Rs. IVO per mensem each - - 200 - - 

Postmasters of Upper and Lower Sindh, each at Rs. 160 per 
mensem - - 300 - - 

Postmaster of Belganm - • - - • - - 100 - 

Postinasters of the Deccan, Khandeish, Guzerat and Northern • ^ 

Koncan, at Rs. 160 each - - OOO - - 

Total - - • R». 1200 

•Cost of fixed Office 134 . The subjoined statement shows the cost of the- fixed office estabbskment employed 

Est^Iishmcnt. in the Mofussil, with the number of covers despatched in a month from each (jffice: 
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96 Clerks, at a total cost per mensem of - - Rs. 2341 13 6 

or total cost df establishment in the Mofussil, exclusive of mental servants: 

, " Rs^ a, p. 

Postmasters 1200 - - 

Clerks.- - 2341 1^ 0 


Grand Total - - - Jis. 3641 18 G 


Numher of Mo- 156. There are 61 Post-offices sulrordinate to the Bombay General Post-oJBce, of which 
^sgil Post-offices* 17 are principal offices suj)eiintended by a Postmaster; and 44 are suhordinate, managed 
by a clerk, under tlie control of the Postmaster of the division or district, besides the 
receiviiw^ bouses at the Presidency; and 14 stations, at which, though there are no regular 
Post-offices, packets are made up for despatch to the General Post-office, but for which 
separate packets ur*e not made up, the letters for those stations being included in the 
„ packets for the nearest Post-office; packets are also sometimes made up both at the General 

Post-office and subordinates, for official functionaries moving about on duty. 

157. Since 1637, 12 new Post-offices, besides those established on the annexation of the 
Province of Sindh, have been opened : four of these were transferred from the district dawk 
establishment to the General Post-office; two were ojiened iii lieu of others inconveniently 
situated, which were shut up; one at the requisition of the inhabitants; two owing to the 
acquisition of new territory; and four to supply the wants of the community. 


168. Ten Post-offices have been abolished during the same perioki; two of these were 
those exchanged for others above alluded to; and the remaining eight were given up 
because ** the advantages to the community were not commensurate with the expense 
incurred by Government.*' 

159. All or nearly all the places at which Post-offices have been abandoned, are district 
dawk stations, and the inhabitants are still therefore able to communiejtte by post. 

Bztsaaiou of Post- IGO. Several of the Postmasters whom I consulted have recommended the establishment 
•ftsei considered, of new Post-offices at various station.^ within their range, and in many cases no doubt they 
are required; but as the extension of the facilities already afforded by the district dawk 
will to a considerable extent obviate the inconvenience at present experienced from the want 
of a regular Post-office in all towns in which a Government officer is stationed, the pieces - 
left altogether without means of communication by post will be but few. ♦ 

161. The Postmaster at Kolappor recommends Poatrofficea to be established at the towtts^ 
of Meriii Langlee, Tasgaon and Koorundwar; these are all large and important native towns 
in the Southern Maratna countryi and, with the exception of Tasgaon, not at present redebed 
by the district dawk, 

, 16*2. The Belgium Postmaster thinks an office should be opened at Jamkhundecj^ld large 

native town of about 8,000 inhabitants, and 21 miles from the nearest Post-oflfbe. ' 

.3^3. The Postmaster at Bhooj recommends a Post-office at Mandavee, kbotit 4o miles 
from Bhooj; it is a place of about 40,000 inhabitants, and the correspondence is at present 
transmitted by hired messengers; there are no district dawks in the Proriftcn of:()utch;so 
that ithis hnportant town has no ppstal communication of any kind at present f’, vi, ~ 

104. The Postmaster of Elliclipoaf would establish Post-ofBras at the town«.,;ofZ]tol|s. 
t Bidtiapoie ahjdZhaingaou; thestaOsin theterritoriesiof 
inhabitante have oo meuM at preieBt of posting their Otters. ■ ^ *i|i’ ^ Y ■ 
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166. The Oueerat Poitmaiter thinks thfit ** were district Post-offices established ai several App< No. 6 
eommerciai towns, they would meet with every support.” He wpuld reepiyiipeod thfjr being —- 

opened in the following places: < 


* 

Vtam of Plaeei. 


DiatSnot from. 
tlw nearest Poet-office. 

Popnlatum. 


Porebunder 

• 

1 

120 miles 

• 

• 

10,000 


Kurree - 

- 

- 

30 ditto 

- 

- 

8,000 


Debgaon 


- 

18 ditto . 

- 

- 

2 ,U00 


Shidpoor - 

- 

- 

27 ditto 


- 

1,500 


Veesnugger 

- 

- 

27 ditto 

- 

- 

4,000 

• 

Wumugger - 

- 

- 

20 ditto 

- 

- 

4,000 


Puttun - 

- 

- 

45 ditto 

- 

- 

12,000 


Padra 

- 

- 

9 ditto 

- 

- 

6,000 


166. Tliese towns are situated either in the territories of his Highness the Guicowar or in 

the Province of Kattiawar, in neither of which is there any description of postal communi¬ 
cation available to the inhabitents. ^ t 

167. llie Postmaster in Khandeish recommends several new Post-offices to be opened 
within his range; but they are all, with the exception of Boorhanpoor, a large town of 
upwards of 30,000 inhabitants, stations of the district dawk, and should therefore be avail¬ 
able for the wants of the community. 

168. The Sholapoor Postmaster would open Post-offices at Akulkote, 20 miles from Sho- 
lapoor, and at Wafimga, 30 miles off. 

169. The Tanna, Poona, Rutnagiree, Bhopawar, Mhow and Palunpore Postmasters are 
not of opinion that any additional Post-offices are requisite within the limits of their 
respective postal control. 

170. The only place uuder the Bombay General Post-office, besides the Presidency itself, Reeeiving-houses. 
* where a regular receiving-house for letters has been established, is at Auruugabad, where 

one has been opened in city, distant about three miles from the Post-office, which is in 
the cantonment. The number of ^covers posted, and the amount of postage collected daring 
the month of July last, was as follows : ^ 


Number of Coven. 

Amount of Postage 
collected. 

... 

* 

Beering. 

Service. 

Total. 

282 

232 

2 

516 

Rs, u. p. 

30 1 6 

. 


171. In th#Mofussil, however, the facilities already afforded by the district dawks in a 
great measure supply what is required ; as wherever a mamledar or mahalkerree fS stationed, 
nis office is a district Post-office or receiving-house. 

172. ^In my Report on the District Dawks I have explained how the facilities already 
existing may be further extended, and made more readily available to the public; there are, 
hoil^ever, several large native towns and other places in the neighbourhood of our regular 
Post-offices, where it would be very desirable to open receiving-tiouses and establish letter¬ 
boxes. 

173« The Pcftmaster in the ideccan recommends the following in his division : 

A receiving-house and letter-box in tlie city of Poona.^ ^ 

A receiving-house in the cantonment of Poona.^ 

Dit^ in the Artillery Lines at Ahmednugger.^ 
i. A receiving-house and letter-box in the city of Sattara.** 

. T;, . . ; 

174* The Tanna Postmaster would open four receiving-houses in the city of Surat ; < 
ibluzerat l^ostmaster, one in the city of Baroda,/ and another in the Guicowar^,s Camp near 
Deesa; Khnndeish Postmaster one at each of the towns of Malligaum,^ Nassuck ^ and 
jEffieWhdy; * and the Belgaocv Postmaster one at Shapoor.^ 

87. " S"s 176, At 


Additional facili¬ 
ties for posting 
letters. 


Inlta- 

bitRntsi. 


« 70,000 
^ 30,000 
* » 
35.00 0 

* 90,000 
/ 30.000 

9 7,500 

* 23,000 
9* 8,500 

* U,000 


Di«tanca 

from 

Post-office 


















Wwu 

insufficient in 
number. 


Evidence os to the 
Vest system of 
Mofussil mnnage- 
ment. 


Proposed plan. 


mkpim 


tjgiis 


17^. At iDQ^t prbiTiuci4 itatbfta, a window dfolborjr, 

a delivery from the oifllce, is made tb Witilsa aending foMheir letteira i at'^^lbea., 
iPost-om^ces there are no delivery peons al!^ and the clerk muet either deliver tbii letieis 
himself, or hire a man to do so; tind at others their number is very;iiiadequate for the ei^pe* 
ditious delivery of letters, and an increase is repreaenteti to be required. 

' .<1 / ' ' t ' ' 

176. On the advantages of having Stipendiary Postmasters in preference to collectors or 
other officers ex-officio^ the Postmaster-general of Bombay writes—^' The collectors (I speak 
of course, with reference to those on this side of India) have too much to attend to, to be aWe 
to afford sufficient tune to exercise a general control over the deputy Postmaaters, or to exa¬ 
mine and countersign their accounts. Their onerous duties, both in their revenue and 
magisterial capacities, prevent collectors from bestowing on postal matters that aUention ^ 
which they reduire» and the consequence would be, if they .were appointed.Post¬ 
masters, that office clerks at tne sudder and subordinate stations wquld have to do all 
the duties, and be bondjide the Postmasters. ; 

I consider the arrangement in Western India far preferable: it is simple, and devoid of 
that complexity whiejt certainly ought to be guarded against in aljj^^tal arrangements,, and 
which must, 1 think, ^sult from the appointment of ex-officio Postmasters, without, in fact, 
responsibility or remuneration for the extra trouble imposed on them ; of deputy Postmasters 
inefficiently paid, and of superintendents or overseers, with duties which ought to be per¬ 
formed under a higher appellation. 

In fact, 1 qpiifiider .a system which recognises only stipendiary or locomotive Post¬ 
masters the best that can be adopted. Abolisn all ex-officio Postmasters and all military 
Postmasters, the majority of whom leave the work to be performed by their clerks quite^ 
uncontrolled, and appoint locomotive Postmasters each for a reasonable range, with liberal 
salaries, mid no other duties to attend to, and there cun be no^doubt that the arrangements 
in the postal department will work to the benefit of Government, and to the ^satisfaction of 
the ^blic. 

,, “ The scheme introduced in 1843 hud for its object the substitution of stipendiary, officers 

for those unpaid Postmasters who, having a multiplicity of other duties to attend to, cpuld 
not pay proper attention to postal matters; the scheme, as far as I am aware, has realized 
expectations^ though it were to be wished that the remuneration h:id bejsu fixed at a more 
liberal standard. 

I am of opipion that there ought to be a paid Postmaster for what is called the Konkan 
Mne# which extends as far smith as Vingorla. The Postmaster of Taniia^has charge on this 
tine as far as Mandvee,**^ where the authority of the Postmaster of Rutnagiree commences, 
Vingorla being his terminal station.*’ 

• t 

177. On the advantages of having stipendiary Postmasters untrarhmelled by other duties ^ 
the late Postmaster in the Deccan says—** The system of nominating officers at subordinate 
stations as Postmasters is an erroneous one. The civil su^eon, who has more than enough 
to do^ is usually appointed; but beyond replying to public letters, the work is done by the 
clerk. 1 would do away with these ap||oi at menu, and, placeman unoovenanted servant, who 
had yboved himself qualified in charge of a dtstriet, m^ing it mcuinbent on him to reside a 

certain portion of the year at eacli station within his range.*' 

• 

178. The postal authorities whom I consulted are nearly uniformly in favour of district 
Postmasters with no other duties to attend to, and do not consider that the work would be 
efficiently performed by collectors or other officers, as, their time being fully occu'^ied wkh 
other avocations, the Post-office would be neglected, or left to the management of a clerk. 
The collector of Rutnagiree, the only remaining revenue officer, ex^ffioio Posim^ster, under 
the Bombay General Post-office, says, “ 1 think separate Postmasters are very requisite; 
no collector has tfme to superintend the dawk establishment under l^pa ; a separate Post¬ 
master can give his time and attention to the details of his office;'* and the political super- 
intendefit df Palunpore, also^an ex-officio Postmaster, says, Let the Foit-office be 
independent of all collectors, and only answerable to the district Postmaster." 4 . 

178. The Post-offices in Sindh are not at present under the General Post-office; on tfiia 
subject the Postmaster-general of Bombay says, “ The Post-offices in Sciude wjre for 
some time, and until lately, under the supervision of this department, but, at the sugl^estiDn 
of the present t Commissioner, they were placed uilder, his exclusive control; an arraote- 
meni which I consider objectionable, especially as all the accounts havato p^ wia 

office, and be embodied in my accounts.*' 

180. I would recommend tlmt the system of stipendiary locomotive Postmasters be, 

extended to the ^hole Presidency, including Sindh, whioli^hodld,! think^ again be placed 
under the control of life BomPostmaster-general, and'not^ as at presi^, be superin>- 
tended by the Commissioner. , , ■> 

181. Thd" Postmasters in charge of the several divisions mtb which it tn^ be convenient 
to apportion the Presidency, should be Ternimefated Ctt the principlfis at'^reihfit made appli* 
cable to the foiir locomblive stipendifiiy officers above described; their iklar^ 
dependent on the rate of travelling Kept up; jBs.IOo' p4V Tdcrftisembeidg'considefid the 

• ^ tniniaium* 


Sixty-six miles from Panwoll. 


t The late. 
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,W^pr^, ivhip]^ fejt^r U 

, (i^i^lijing, other perts qf their charpre when their presence is 
office flit the principfd al:ation being entrnsited to the head ^ ^ - 

others in their diviftiouf, they «hoeld receive a 4ep«tatM)n gjlpwahce pf to. 6, per die|p ,^ben 
travelling on their post lines, and be considered inspectors, as well as postifflasters. 

182, The whole of the ppst lines subordinate to the Bombay Ganei-al l^oat-pffice might be details .plwV;r 

apportioned into seven divisions, cpBsisling of the following Post-offices: . . : - 

’1st. 'Phe Decciin division, consisting of the following offices r^Ppona, Kirkee, Khan- 
dala, Panwcll, Jejooree, Aurun^bad, Jaulna, Akola, Kiuihur, Karinja, Jaffrabad, Ellich- 
poor and Oommwuttee. 

2d. The Northern Konctn Division, COntainii^ the followfhgt-^Tanna, Basseen, 

Tarapdbr, Dumaun, Bulsar, Surat, Broach and Baroda. 

ad. The Southern Korican Division, containing the following:—Mhar, Rutnogirec, 

Dapoolee, Gohagur, Mai wan and Vtngorla. 

4th. Guzerat Division, containinsr:—Katra, Ahmedabad (etty^nd cantonment), Htii- 
solc, Deesfi, Paluiipore, Hajkote. Bhooj, Gogo, Bhpwnugger, Dliollera an<f Dholka. 

6th. Khandeish Division, Containing Malligauni, Bhewndy, Chundore, Nassuek, 

Dhoolia, Ulnnd ley seer, Asseerghur, Mhow and Bhojm war. » 

(ith. Canvatic Division, containing:—Belgaum, Dharwar, Kuliadghee, Kolapoor 
Kurrar,%attara, Mhableshwur, Punderpoor, Bholapoor and Beejapoor. 

* 7th. Sindh Division, containing: — Kurrachee, Hyderabad, Tatta, Sukkur and 

Shikarpoor. 

183. The J aulna Post-office is at present under the Madras General Post-office^ * as, how¬ 
ever, it is on the line travelled by the Post from Poona to Nagpoor, which is under the control 
of the Bombay Postmaster-general, it should be transferred to the Bombay office* 





■■■xW 


184. The whole line of the Calcutta mail from Panwell to Nagpore wolild, utider the 
above arrangement, be under the control of the Postmaster in the Deccan. There is at 
present an officer especially entrnsted f with the duty of supenntendmg* the works erected 
for the transit of the, mails on this line; this would Velieve the Postmaster from the d'llity of 
providing for the means of crossing rivers in the rainy season, and allow him to give his 
undivided attention to the efficiency of the Post-offices and tlie superintendence of the tra¬ 
velling, unlet^s it might be considered under the new arrangement expedient, which it pro¬ 
bably eventually may, to do"away with this special appointment, and entrust the whole 
charge of the line to t’e Postmaster. ^ 


185. The cost of ffie seven stipendiary Postmasters above proposed a. 

would be at jRs. ISO each - -- -- -- - 1060 


To meet this, there is the present salary of the four Postmasters of 

Aurungabad, Kolapoor, Mhow ami Shoiapoor, at ifs. 60 eaeh - 200 ^ 

Ditto - ditto - • of the Postmaster in Upper Sindh 160 - 

Ditto - - - ditto - - of the Postmaster at Belgjaum - 100 - - 

Ditto - - - ditto - - of Postmasters* at Poona, Tanna, 

Khandeish, Guzerat and Kurrachee, at JRs. 150 each - - 760 - - 

. 1200 - - 

giving a less cost than at present of JRs, 160 jper mensem* • 

186. The establishment of clerks in the Mofussil would no doubt be more efficient, were Classification oC 
a. better system of classification adopted with a more regular scale of pay, and a greater Clerks, 
regard paid to promotion to the various grades; they might, 1 think witli advantage, he 
divided into six classes; the first to receive 75 per mensem, the second iii. 50, tin- 
third lb?. 35, the fourth 12s. 25, the fifth 20, and the sixth /fs. lfi, below which then- 
; should be none, , ; 

' / . ' 187. The 


* JN^ote -—^There is a Postmaster at Jauma on Its. 60 per mensem, whose pay would be saved, mid 
th^ are three Clerks on /2r.26, Rs. i6, and Rs, 10 respectivdy. 


t Noie ,—This officer reoeives a oonsolidated aalaiy of &.616. 12,) 
per mensein, made.^p of Civil Pay -/ 

And .Military net Pay ... 


Rs. a. 
896 - 

121 12 


P* 


He draws also office teat allowance, amounting 
i2v* 75 per meni^m ..... 
A^d has under him the following Establishment; 
An Assistant Surv^or aud boUder, on - ^ - 
8 Storekeeper at Rs. 4 each ^, . . . 



80 


Rs. a. p. 

510 12 ^ 
.176 


112 


Total - - - Ss. 709 12 - 


8 8 2 
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187. The 96 clerks at pre^nt eip 
Jaulna office, if transferred"!^ 
eix chsaes pniposed arfi^O 

'\^Jh ' t >¥iM ciasS-'-ott^ •■r*'‘‘'ibi'T6;per 

. - Sedoriif class di?* • W\ 

Third class on * S6—; „ 
Fourth class on - 26 

Fif|h i^lasB on - 20 

^ v tSixp c^ss on; . - 16 ; 

" , 'I t'l. ; ' * I 

; 90 Clerks, at a cost of 



. a. p, 

"sdei^lu - ,T,r 

11 clerks - 560 - - 

12 clerks ”-”426" 

!\16 clerkst^- 40Q!?^ - - 
iO clerks » 400 * 

‘ • 87 Clerks - 665* • 

; , ^ ^- 

- <- - Rs\2&bO" -i- - 


188. 1%e present cost has been shown to be 
To^ ^hich mast be; added the salariies orf the three clerks now 
at Jaulna Post-Office, on Ms. 26| Rs* 16, and Rs. 10; 


And as I have allowed above m calculating "the nUOiber of 
detks which wiU be reouisfte for a liberal' establishment at 
Jkulna^ the saving of tke present Postmaster’s salary may 
bb added - - ^ - 


jRs.2341 13 6 

60 - - 
Rs. 2391 13 6 

60 - - 


1 ? ■ Ui 

i'' 1- . ? 

r'l 

I 

'f/' 


i2j. 2441 13 6 


Being an increase of Rs, lOB. 2. 6* on the present cost; or deducting this from the saving 
of Ms. 160, above shown in the salaries of Postmasters, leaving a net decrease in. charge of 
i2«.41.13^ 6*, Bufficteht to allow fo,r two additional clerks of the mth class, should it be con* 
sidered advisable to add to the number of the present estabii^ment The Postmaster- 
general would, of cohrBe, hare to mature the details of any plan of the kind, and arrange 
where and how the clerks of the Moffissil postal department should ,be etuployedp 

189. The Bengal Post-office Commissioner proposes to transfer some of the Post-offices 

at present under the control of the Postpiasters-general of Bengal and the 5f|irth-we6t 
Prownces to Bombay; . ' / 

190. The two offices of Nagpore and KamppBe, at present under the Bengal office; are 
inconveniently situated as regards tireir perir.)dical inspection by the Postmaster-general of 
Calcutta; not only are they at a great distance from his bead quarters, but also, to teach 
them, he has to pass through a, part of the charge of the Postin^steiv general of the North¬ 
western Provinces. 


191. These two offices, if made over to tiie Bombay Presidency, might be included in the 
charge of the Postmaster in the Dcccan, whose line already extends as fur as Nagpore, 

192. Since the acquisition of the Pnrtjaub, the number of Post-offices under the control of 
the Postmaster-general of the North-western Provinces has.greatly increased^ and his 
range has become so extensive as to make it difficult systematically to visit all parts, pf it: 
with the view of rendering it more manageable, it is proposed to relieve him of the charge bt 
some of the Post-offices bordering in the Bombay Presidency. 

198. ^fhe offices to be made oyer to Bomfiay, Hhould the. proposal be agreed to, are the 
following:— , . ^ 


1.—Erinpoorah. 

1. Joudpore.: 

2, Palee. 


3. —Kutah. 

4. -T-Neemo4^i. 


2.—Indore. 

3. Oogein. 

4^ Mahidpore. 

5. Rutlam. 

6. Jowrah. 

7. Augur, J 
.8. Sat ungpore. 


9. OodeypOfe. 

10. Khurwara. 

11. Saiumber. , , 

12. KissoreB^ugor. , 

13. Mundessore. > 


In all, four principal and 18 subordinate offices. . i 


194. If the arranofeinent is sanctioned, Erinpoora and its two subordinate offices miguc 
be made over to the Postmaster in Guzerat; and Indore,and its six subordinate offices, and 
Kotah and Neemuch, with its fivje subordinate offices, to,ttbe Postmaster in Khandeish, who 
might, in that case, transfer the offices of Bhewndy, Nassuck, Chandore, Maltigaum and 
Bhpolia, at present under hts charg#, to the Postmaster of the Northern Konkanj/lbut it 
would devolve on the Postmaster-general to arrange the detail of establishment requisite 
for caiTying on the postal duties at the new offices placed under his superintendence, as well 
as to determine how I'ar the plan I have sketched above could be carried out. 

196. The 




IHDIA. 


NAME^, . 
of ' 

OFFICES. 

PoiAhtttBr'i 

Number 

1^; 

Afgwxete 

K- 

Number 

*' *«# 




r 





’ Rs. 


Nagpore - , - 



' 98 - t- 


Kamptee - ^ 

. Hir • -- 

JivS.i 

70 - 


Erinpoora - 

60 - - 

2 

45 - - 

1 

Joudpore - 


1 

26 T 

L "'i, 

Palee - * - 


1 

20 - - ’ 

• 

Indore - 



215 - - 

3 

Oogein - - 


1 

20 - >*- 


Mahidpoi^e - 

• 


j(m‘ 

4' ^ 

Rutlam 



' 7p v> 

1 

Jowrah 


1 1 

20 - - 

1 

Augur - 

- • > 

; I 

17 - - 

- 

Sarungpore 

i; i _ u' ' _ ' 

'' ■ ^ . J 


* •.' j • • 

Neemuch - 

100 - - 

3 


’'4'» ’ 

Oodeypore - 

. 

. i j.. ' 


- ' 1 . 

Khurwara - 

- ^ 


^ - - 

>, , 

Saliimber - 

.. 

1 

8 - - 

. 

Kissore Saugor - 

. -.- 

1 

12 - - 

' . 

Mundessore 

i 4- ' ; -.'i 

2 

50 - - 

1 

Kotali - jr. 

..- 

.-2 

45 - - 

1 


3^5 


Aggngftto 

ilonfcblT^ 


Oflke 


31 ‘ 
60^ 

6 

• 6'/ 

16 

■■ 6' ;' 

Z\ 

6 


6 

6 

6 


*!4rHk- 


Othar 
.pilAoriscd 

tH- 


’ ao 


# 




U*:^ 30 
^'^IS 

10 

8 

3 

dd , 

.'i 

" / 3 '^''' 

3 

^,' 7 *' r 

4 . 


Total 

Uookhlr 

Cbwgt. 


189 

206 

no 

38 

23 

ni.. 

28 

17 

li7.' ' 

7.3P 

8 

12 

00 

68 


" t , ■ > i j*', ' • * . * ' 

’ 196.1'hc district'Postmasters should, ip tVir^ characlier of Inspectors# make a .tour on Duties of District 
every post Hftc Under their charge at least once a year. . This duty should uotbe performed Postmasters, 
by merely travelling po^t haste from end to end* but leisurely, and witlif.^ sudictient halts, to 
enable them to become acquainted with the working o( the j^et. They should also^ besides 
this annual tour, jiVocedd to any part of their line, or any office alopg it, where their presence ,, 

is required, owing to any unforeseen cause. . , 


197. While on their tour, they should keep a diary of their pn)ceedings;for'submi»suon to 
Uie Poatmaster-gencraL The subjoined instructionsr and form of report to be furmshed by 
thgni, prepared by C* plain,Hart, late Fosjeoaster in the Deccan, have been obligingly 
placed at xny disposal; ,they will serve to show what istequired, and might he 'adopted with 
advantage, with , the ejtoeptioii, that to make the pripoised report really servd hs' li ^heck 
on the p^ce^ings of the pos>tmaster, it should be sent in weekly, instead of only once a 
month. ,1 ’ 


Instructions for District Fosttnastie^s. when on depntaiion : ^ 

A report 6f^daily progress, according to the accompanying form, to be forwarded ;with the 
abstract for depu tation allowance. 

In cdlunjn ^ any impediments to the progress of tl#e mail are to be noticed, whether re^ 
ported to the proper authority, remarks on the ferries, &c. ; 

In column 4 are to be entered abstract statements of complaints against the contractor 
for non-payment of his establishment, &c., or the fhet of hone being made; notice ^if his 
having provided suitable iiuts for his people; tliat they are not located in the public temples 
or chowries; that the wallets ara in proper order. ' ^ 

In column 5 the state of the Government Establislrment at subordinate stations must be 
shown, entries that the hooks have been examined and signed, the peons* distribution books 
found regularly aiitheiUicated by the clerk's initials daily, that no private accounts are kept, 
that all cash has been regularly paid into the treasury, that monthly lists of unclaimed letters, 
■as addiiessed in the English or native character, have been hung up outside the office, and 
forwarded to the Kuchery and Adawlut, that notice of the bouts or the office being open and 
closed is also exposed, &c., whether complaints exist. ^ 

In the colpinh of llemarks is to be entered, that notice of intended visit to subordinate sta¬ 
tions and length ofstay has been given to civil and militaiy authorities, the usual time of 
delivery of the mail how long after its arrival, state of branch office^, and general observa¬ 
tions ; particular notice is to be taken of the bags from district offices contaming other than 
post letters. 

r, / . . - . ^ ^ ; /’ _ 

^Xo accompaiiy the AbstraOVof Rs. 6 per dieni for deputation allowancuc.) 
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IhmTATiON RagpQRT of- — .r- ^ ■ .■■■ > PoBtm«fiteg>.Dekiaa Divisiotti ftoxn tb<s . nf to- 

iaoludiy«> vvbile visiting yiibe Stationa^oatb^ (Canpor) Line.r ' 


Date. 

1. 

STAtlON. 

S. 

D'lHtance. 

a. 

State of Ohs 

Road. Riverst, Nullns, &c. 

4. 

RenwrlDi on-tlie 
Contractor’s EatAbliMhinent 

6. ■ 

Remarltaen the 
Qovernment Poat-offiee . 
Eiitnblhliinciit. 

Qenerd Remarks. 

1850: 

Nov. 3 

4-Lf?ft Poofiafor 
Wnrkcr, No. 2 
Station. 

10 4 

1 

■ 1 

- V A pathway lias 
been cleared over the 
lulls since last lioport. 
aiifi nulla not bridged. 

1 

- - The runners, ex- ! 
tra ruiineiv, riders, 
at No. 1 and 2 | 
Stations, paid up; no i 
complaint; proper 
huts provided. ^ i 


• 

„ 4 

- - Yekntpore, 
No. 4 Statiou. 

9 3 

1 

* - Pathway to nitllas 
has, and rer|aired to 
bj^4<!vellcd; reported 
tne same to engineer 
department. 

w - Extra runnan two 
moiitlis in arrears at 
No. 2: jfined contrac- 
lor double the amount, 
and had the new paid 
in my pi'eaencc. 


Hi 

« 6 

. 8 

, 7 

<1 

- -YeyooHoPoft- 
office Station, 
No.— 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 

- - Yekertpore nulla 
requires to rjc* bridged ; 
constant delay occurs 
here in the rains. 

- - No complaints; 
huts at No.—, but 
nmners at No. —, 
living in the Chow- 
rios, ordered their re¬ 
moval, and a hut to 
be provided at once. 

- - Examined the 
clerk’s books, and 
signed them ; lined 
him Kit. — for not 
having the Unclaimed 
Letter List outside 
his office; he has been 

— years in the ser¬ 
vice, but is not ac¬ 
quainted with hU 
duty. The office is 
open at —, and dosed 
at —. 

- - Gave notice of my 
intended arrival to the 
Mainlutdor. The peo¬ 
ple comp]ain%f tiie in- 
attoniion of ffie clerk, 
who is often absent 
in officQ hours; repri¬ 
manded, 5ic. 5cc. 


Si^turcs.. 


Deputy Post- 
BisBtcrs. 


Their duties. 


No reduction in 
ostabl inline Ota can 
be mode. 


Promotion o£ 
Mol'uasil o|prkg. 


198. Clerks in charge of Post-offices might be styled Deputy Postmasters: and as they 
would be at the head of an office, and the Postmaster of the district might be at the other 
end of his range, they should correspond direct with the Postmaster-general on all subjects 
not connected with the travelling of the mails, and they should have charge, where the dawks 
are carried by Government establishments, of the runners and overseers, on the lines subor¬ 
dinate to the station at which they are Postmasters. 

109. It should bo iheir duly to keep the Postmaster of the district fully informed on all 
poin^ts connected with the expeditious travelling of the mails; to r^ort all extraordinary 
detentions, and to suggest any alterations in the hour of despatch of cross or branch posts 
by which the convenience of ihe public could be better securea. 

200. They should bring <o the immediate notice of the Civib Engineer, the Saperintendent 
of Po&cJs, or other (officer in charge of public works, any sudden damage done to bridges, 
causeways, roads, &c. by which the transit of the mails might be impeded. * 

201. in Mobissil Post-offices the establishment of clerks was not increased wh^n the 
Overldnd communication uud pre-piiyrnent of steam postage were organized, though the 
numerous accountsund statements, to which the latter especially give rise, greatly added tc> 
their duties; it is not the opinion of the postal authorities that any reduction could be made 
on the introduction of the proj^ted reforms; and, as far as 1 have bad opportunities lor 
judging, I am inclined to agree with them. 

202. I have proposed jRs. 15; as the minimum pay for post-office clerks in the interior, as 
J consider » lower rate would not secure the possession of ftie acquirements necessary for tl^ 
pw^per performance of the duties; requiring, as they do, in addition to conj|ant ai^ unre¬ 
mitted attention at office, cdnstdeiabie geographical knowledge, and ^n acquaintance with 
the English language. 

203. On this subject CaptaiA Hart observes, ‘‘They (post-office clerks) arer required to 

l>e at their posts night and day ; n holiday is unknown to them; in sickness they have to 
provide and pay for a sbbstitum; in some cases, a peon also, or deliver the letters theoi- 
selves; and yr ?/ a correct statement of all monies passing through their hands is expected 
from them. Wholly uncontrolled in the preparation of their accounts, is it to be supposed 
that these qnderpaid, overworked clerks should do otherwise than appropriate a portion of 
their receiptii when they can so with impunity ' 

204. In order to arrange a better system of promotion among Post-office employes, the 
pdwerof appointing to all vacant offices must be vested in the Fostmasier-^nerm»^ vtjtiooi 
the district Postmaster^*; migh^ submit their recommendations in favour of djUiietrying 
vkiuaUj the personal acquaintance with thq^^eiieral qualifications and induct (rfthe cKrl^ 
of the department, wliicb would result from his constant tours of inspection,, would assist'file 
Postmaster-general in making his selection. 


205. With 
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arraigemept might be made for testing the qualiOeatioiie oi' e&adidates laeana of exeaiir 
nation^ as is aow dotiei prior to admission into the service of Oovernment in other dep^* 
ments; at present an acquaintance with the duties to be performed is not sufficiently^ con¬ 
sidered in nominating to vacancies in the post-office^ and ihistakes and confusion is too 
Irequently the consequencep 

206. Every Post-office should be furnished with a delivery peon; and where the number 

of letters to be delivered in a month exceeds a certain average, there should be two, beyond 
another point three, and so on. The Postmaster-general, in communication with thelhmal., 
officers, might arrange the gradations by which the strength of the delivciy force should be 
regulated. ^ 

207. Every Post-office should be supplied with proper scales and weights and stamps, 
with complete lists of all Post-offices in India, and, so long as postage is made at ail de^ 
pendent on distance, with the rates of postage leviable. 

f 

208. The stamps at present in use in the Post-offices in the ProvincW^of Sindh, are not the 
same as those employed in the rest of India, but more similar to those of the United King¬ 
dom; they are, perhaps, qeater than the Indian stamps; but as it would occasion a very great 
and unnecessary expense to introduce a new style of stamps throughout India, the Sindh 
Btatnps should, 1 think, be changed tor those in ordinary use, both for the sake of undbrmiiy, 
a^ because the description of stamp at present used there is not recognised by the Post- 
office rules and regulations. 

209. All^ large offices should be supplied with shifting types to show the date; in small 
offices it might be inserted, as it is at present, by the Post-office clerk in writing. 

210. By Section XXVI. of the Rules passed by the Governor-general of India in Council 
on the 30th August 1837, at Provincial Post-offices the packets are to be made up at 
6 P-M. for all mails to be despatched in the course of the night; but for mails which usually 
pass in the course of the day, the packets are to be made up half an hour before the expected 
arrival of such mails, which are in no case to be subjected to any detention.” 

211. Were the hour of arrival of the mails the same, or even nearly the same, every day, 
this rule would be productive of little or no inconvenience ; on long lines of post, however, 
such as those from Calcutta, Madras and Agra, the hour of the mairs arrival at any given 
point, particularly during the rainy season, raugas over the whole 24; and it is therefore 
impossible, in practice, .>r the Postmasters at intermediate stations to close their packets 
half an hour betore its arrival; the consequence is^^ that in the greater number of cases they 
are obliged to fix on some arbitrary hour: and should the mail from the terminal station 
arrive before the packets are made up, as it is in no case to be subjected to any detention,” 
the letters from the station itself are all left behind, and must wait till the next mail passes 
through. , 

212. When at Ahmednugger in August last, I received many complaints of the very great 
• delay and uncertainty to which the correspondence with Bombay was in consequence sub¬ 
ject^, letters posted there sometimes taking four days to reach their destination, while they 
come up in 26 or 28 hours. 

2 IB 4 This delay in letters arriving iir Bombay, I Ibund, on inquiry, to be partly owing to 
the cause I have described, and paitly to the mail being despatched from Poona to Bombay 
at 6 p.M. every day, without reference to the arrival of the Calcutta or Madras Posts; it 
sometimes happened in the rains, when the time of arrival of the Calcutta dawk at Ahmed- 
nugger is very uncertain, tlmt the whole of the station letters were detained 36 or 40 hours, 
owing to no post passing through during that period ; and again were too late in arriving 
at Poona for the post to Bombay, and had consequently to wait till the following day. 

This inconvenience has been i[podified to some extent by the Postmaster-general sipce 
I brought the subject to his notice, by instructing the Post-office clerk at ^Ahmednugger to 
his daily to Poona at 7 p.ii. (so as to arrive at Poona {before five next day), 
wb^her the Calcutta dawk has arrived or not; in the latter case, sending it on by express 
to Poona, if there is any chance of its arriving in time tiiere. 

216. ' But the same inconvenience and uncertainty in respect to their correspondence with 
Aurungabad and Jaulua,’*^ and indeed on every line of road in India in 
mim the hour of the mail s despatch is dependent on the arrival of the post from the ter-, 

miiial 


A^ofr.^The Postmaster of B^lgaon .says, 1 received a note a few days ago from Mr. Hart, 
the Id^ ComixiiMioner from Dharwar, oomplaimiig that letters he posted there on the 2d did not 
maoh Belgimn This delay was owing to the detention of the Madras dawk frpiu 

he^vy rain. And Mr. EIpninstone, tlie Collector of Khundeisli, complains that great'delay* is oodk- 
sipned in the transmission of letters to and from Ills district officers, which are conv^ye^ partly by 
re^tar post, owing to the uncertainty^ of the Bombay and Agra moil; it sometimes, Jie ssto'*^ takes 
sixjdMys to convey a letter from Shada Soltdnpore t6 Malligatim, and about seven days from%dhllihwiir 
to 
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should he tested. 


Eveiy Post-offiee 
to bo supplied with 
proper tnaohtiierjr. 


Uncertainty and 
delay in the Post'a 
arrival at offiesa 
on tnude: linsB. 


Reason of this 
explained. 
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Ap^. (C.), No. a. J^al atetion : auu i^«vu3iujpi. .w|^i vyjLu^ .uj|r^ ti^if^ wij^i 

- 'from onis Ppst^ific^ ,w/t^ to ^ ar^xM pf ftnp mwl, 

irear^ is m^jr^to tbp Upceirt^^^ ii^n 


Remedy consi 
dered. 


' PubHeitj to be 



216«‘ The cRily tnoanie by iiiHiieh the bp ^ntii^Iy 

fieHeet ipubctuality in the aririviil of tbe iPails at a!! inteH:fi#diate btatipPs^ ' aiid lhfs^'in 
first place, in the present state of the roads atid riveni, is fiOt attainable in tiitb doi^ iaa, 
secpndly, were .i^t so, it,-would be. at the sapri^dep of spee^, apd the jujtprppta,^ Pjfi*^ wre 
important tb^dnid s^tioitis yvould &^ subseitient to t^ho^ of the m)»ripe%Jt6 

. ones. 

2I7« None of the#oi8tal autborities whoSa 1 hare eon^ulted hate be^n able t6‘pkop^e 
any feasible means df: getting rid of the evil, and the only arrangement arhich I can sagg^dt, 
is to make up the packets at. intermediate stations twice a day, instead of dhe^^ sSy at ^ntiKiin, 
and at 6 p.m., so- as to reduce the chance of the whole cortesj^ndence of the staudh beihg 
left behind, in consei|uenee of the jsacket nbt being ready, and, where the cohreBpondhfihe 
between any two stations is of sufficient importance, to keep up a separate estabHsnhilht df 
runue^, and have ad independent,despatch daily., , ; 


218. Oreater publicity^ should be giveh h! theikeilities afforded fcg eommuhicatiotl by post; 
given to additioasl ^hen any new office is opened, dr a receiving house letter-boln established, imtiiUatibb 

&cilitie8 afforded, might be given tp the collector or other chief officer of the district, with a K^oest that 
notices in the native language might be issued to his subordinate officersYor the.information 
ofthepublib; , , , . ‘ 


IJnclaixned letters. 219. Lists of unclaimed letters lying in the Post-office, in the English and Native lan¬ 
guages, should be hung up outside; and the rates of postage leviable on all lett;m, news¬ 
papers and parcel^ should also be translated into the native language, and posted ^above the 
leiter-box, with which every Post-office should be furnished. 

A post-office 220. A manual of Post-office Instructions was prepared some years since, by a former 

manual required. Postmaster-general of the North-western Provinces; many altemtions have since taken place, 
and the reforms now under contemplation will, if cairied out, render it almost useless; a 
manual should be prepared for the guidance of the Indian Post-office generally, and pubhshed 
under authority. ' , 

Post-offices should 221. Post-offices at all towns on frutik lines should be stationed on the high rohd ; at 
be on trunk lines, present many of them, as is the'case at Malligaum, where it is situated in the cabConment, 
Iji mile from the road, are at a dist^ca on one side, and much time is consequently lost, 
owing to the runners being obliged to m^J^e a detour td reach them. , 

Clerks should live 222. Did the clerks in charge of Mofossil Post-offices lite on the premises, much time 
on the premises. would be saved when the mails pass at irregular hours, or during the nfeht. When it not 
unfreouently happens either that the packets have to be taken to the clerk’s house, or the 
mail detained till he can come to the office. 


Receipt and deli- 228. The receipt and delivery of letters at Mofussil Post-offices should Jbe regulattid, as far 
very of letters. as practicable, on the plan recommended for the GeneraP Post-office at the Presidency, 
letters brought to the office being posted by means of locked letter-boxes with slits for tlieir 
reception, and those arriving for delivery being sorted among the letter peons and the office 
window delivery, an acknowledgment being taken from the former in the abstract register 
of the office for the number of letters, d:c., entrusted to them for distribution, and the amount 
of postage for which ibjpy are responsible. 

Delivery peons and 224. The number of delivery peons and contingent allowance for stationei^, dec#, of the 
contingent allow- diffisoent offices also require to be remodelled, arid placed on a footing more in accordance 
ances. with the work performs by each. 

225. From the statement 1 have given above in para. 154, it will be seen that the 
number of peons, and the sum^allowed for contmgenci#s,4do not in the ckse of many of the 
offices bear the same proportion to the number of covers despatched ; tiius at Ahmedbugger; 
with 5,114 covers despatched, Hhere are two delivery peons, while at with '5,819, 

thefe are six, and the contingent allowance at Ahmednugger 'is only half the sum expended 
at Helgaon ; at Darwar, wnth only 2,914 covers despatched, there are four delivery peons^ 
and for continj^encies, while at Rutnagiri^, with 2,787 covers, thei'e is ondy otie peoh, 

and an allowance of JKs. 5 for contingent. 

Again, ^ the Ahmedalmd Cantonment Post-office, witli 1,051 covers^ there are Ih^ 
peons, and at Ituraole, with only 280, two; while at Sattara, with 2,642, ^here is but •one; 
and the conuqgent allowance at Tatta, with only 705 covers, is equal to that of AhmedoUgger 
with more than 6,000! ‘ 

Hh 

227. The above examples show that some scale of allowance, as well as of peoiis, should 
be laid down.,with reference to the amount of work performed; tfa^Postmaster-genOtalalone 
cub arrange th^ details of such a plan; but it might be a good arrangement to divide the 
diiSererit c^ces into classes both with respect to clerks and allowances; a first<^ciuf^ office 
to hav^j^£ertaki numb^er ofcl^ks on certain fixed rates of pay, a certain nutnbei^ of delivery 

E eohs, atin a sum as contingent allowance; a second-class office in like manner j^ovided foe 
V a lower rate, and so on. 

22f. The 



2^8. The Post-oflfic^Cominittec^which ^ssem&led in 1838 divided j|khePost' 0 ®) 5 <^J« ^ 

ihte Itf’cfease^;' fhe'fli'eit'' u> i'eiicrih i6;'jper®i4a»eni, the i.-r^ '' 
^‘^c6ha iie^Hblrd m l2,Hhe fodtth Ss. il, the iifth »£ xk, Mih lfti, the 

Beyhdth- m 8/the eolith 'Si. &, the ninth S$. i^, end the tenth ^; end thei^f Were tii the 
.3^hey President pne pSice .pnly of the firet clas8| none o(-the 8econdy^itee 'ef tbe*<ti>ird| - 

(putie ef the feurth^ fonu* of the fifth, five of the eixth, tiiree of iheaeve|]th#iimeaf,4heeigii^ " 

foiiirtefn (S' the nintli,: end luxteen of the tenth* ^ 

829. Thes#^^UoMnc4s Were apparently fixed oh somewhat arbitrary prirjoiples, and tite 
arfibtfht^ervery soon h abided %, and in most instances exceeded, as wilt be seen bv the 
statement appended to the Poatmaster-s:enerars letter to the Secretary to the Govenmoent 
of l^mbay, lio. 1041, General Department, dated nth January 1841. Allowances of this 
Kind musf,in fact, to a certain extent be considered fluctuating, demnding on the correspon- 
depce passing through theoflice at a given time, and, as such, a discretionary power ought 
to be left with tlie Postmaster-generaT to review and reconstruct tlie allowance periodically, 
making such changes as appear to him called for, provided the gross sum sanctioned aseon> 
tingint allowance is not exc^ded. v ^ 

230, In the Bombay Presidency the mails are carried by mail carls, by horses/and by Travelling of ths 
foot-runners, according to the description of road to. be travelled over, and the degree of niails, and mods 
importance attached to ^uick travelling on any particular line. oouveyance* 

'231. Wherever metalled roads have been provided, and bridges erected, tbe mails should MeanH of convey- 
undoubtedly be conveyed in wheeled carriages; they travel at a more uniform ripte of speed, ance best suited, 
and the packets are better protected, both from weather and other accidents, than when 
carried on horseback, or by runners. 

232. Where the rains are light and the country tracks tolerably good, and not liable to be 
flooded, horses answer very Well ; but over a black or bieayy soil, it is very questionable 
whether foot-runner cannot make better progress, in the rainy ses^on at least, than a man 
on horseback; and, if so, the substitution of horses for men is not in such cases desirable, 
and would not in the long run be found to ensure any thing like an increase in celerity or 
regularity commensurate with the additional outlay. 

283. The number of miles travelled over by the mails under the control of the Postmaster- l^ongth of post 
general of Bombay is 3,920, and in the province of Sindh there are SIB miles of post, which, roods, 
as 1 have explained above, though now within the Bombay Presidency, are not under the 
General Post-office; making a total distance of 4,744 miles. * 

234. The annual cost of conveyance is for Sindh JRs. 28,884, and for tlie mails under the Cost of conreyunca 
Postmaster-general Rs. 2,55,112. 0. 6., or an aggregate charge of Ss. 2,83,996. 5., giving the of moils, 
average annual cost per mile at Rs. 59. 10. 0.; this does not include the conveyance of the 
mails between Bombay and Sindh by sea, for nine months in the year, at a charge of 
Ss, 65,000. 

236. Of the 4,744 miles of post-road in the Bombay Presidency, the mails are carried on How^ carried. 
,2,569 miles by contract, and the remainder by Government establishments; there are 
mail carts and horse dawks over 082 miles, 20 miles of water carriage, and 3,742 miles on 
w^ch foot-runners only are employed. 

236. The longest line under one contract is that from Panwell to Nagpore, 476 miles; Panwell and Nag- 
this was formerly divided into two, there being a separate contract from Bombay, across poro contract, 
the harbqur by wafer, to Panwell, and thence by mail cart to Poona; and another for a 

horse 'dawk from thence to Nagpore; tbe water carriage is, however, now contracted 
for by the Bombay Steam Navigation Company, the mails as well as all Government 
^toies and troops being, by tlie terms of the last agreement entered into with them, 
carfied free of charge, in consideration of the Panwell ferry farm being made over to 
them. " 

237. The preoeut contractor covenants to carry the mails from Panwell to Poona by mail 
cart, an4from Poona to Nagpore by horses; in his former contract he ag^ed to keep up 
d certain number of horses at each stage; but in the agreement last entei*ed into with him, 
a certain pace fictr mails and expresses, and a maximum weiglit for thoordinary and Overland 
mails, are stipulated ^pr; but the means necessary for accomplishing this, are left to himself. 

is further bound to convey all Goveniment expresses free of extra charge, and for private 
expresses is allowed half the amount paid to Government, viz*, 2 annas a mile. He is allowed 
a reward for carrying the mail between Poona and Nagpore at a quicker rate of speed than 
fiOimpfp: the Bhangy mail travels with the letter mail between Panwell and Poona; but ftozn 
Poona io Naepore, and Mcenerw, it is despatched only on alternate days. He has to provide 
bags kod wSlTets for (he mails, and is allowed 2 uunas a pound for extra weight conveyed 
between Panwell and Poona. 

238. Tbe contractor for the mail from Bombay to Indore agrees to carry the mails either Bombay and 
on horseback, or in mail carts, and the Bhan|y mail on alternate days; the whole weight IndoreV3ntract4 
not to exceed two hundred pounds if carried by carts, or seventy-two if carried by horUe, 

except bn the arrival of the Overland mail, when the mails arc to be despatched from Bombay 
twice in the Iwenty-fbur hours; but the weight not to exceed in the whole 850 lbs. In other 
respects the conditions resemble those of the Nagpore contract. 

«7. * Tt 
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299 . la the contracte ia^ foi* Joot dawki| a certam p^ce %. 

^ir and raiay aeaaoa has Seen stipulated for/aad tht t^traatdr KbiK to d&^lojr 
conveyance he pleases; he is bound to provide*walleW ^nd Oiiairhi^/i^ eii^er^h^^ 
runners, to hea^ agents in .%tlendai|ae at the different Fosl^flEbea m>rdmt9f and^to praise 
boats, ferry inea> jor oeosaiog rivers. , . ,,f V 

240. The greatest rate of speed which has been attained under the syetenx ofToOt da%k 
contracts is in the short line between Punderpore and Sholapore 41 miles, w^ere jt has 
averaged es much as 6 laileg, I furlong, 1% poles, in the fair season ; the sp^^f foot dairies 
carried by contract, as contrasted with those under the direct management pf the o^ci^rs of 
the department, is in favour pf the contract system; the average iute throughout the year 
being under contract, 5 miles, S furlongs, 30 poles'per hour; and by Qovernmei^l runherp 
only 4 miles, 1 furlong^ 27 poles. 

241. The present contract for the conveyance of the mails by steam-boat between Bombay 
and Kurmchee in Sindh, provides for the transniission of all mails, Bliangies, &c., tl^pa 
times a month du^ng the fair season. In the months of June, July and August no m^is 

seoj. by sea to Sindh. The tinle agreed on is 100 Iiours each way. The dates of de¬ 
parture, are at present from Bombay, the 8th, 18th and 27th of each month, and from 
kurracliec the 2d, 13th and 24th. 1'he terms of the contract are Hf, 7,300 per mensem, 
except in the months of May and September, when a deduction of Ji». 1,260 is made for two 
voyages not performed, makin|^ an aggregate o(‘ Us, 06 ,000 per annum. The present contract 
was entered into for a term of four years. 

242. It is questionable, 1 think, when a contract on an untried road, for a new description 
of conveyance, is first entered into, whether it is prudent to leave the employment of the 
means necessary to work it satisfactorily altogether to the contractor; on the Panwed and 
Nagpore line, where the experiment of ahorse dawk had been tested, and the contractor’s 
establishments proved by an experience of some years to be sufficient, there might be no 
occasion to stipulate for a certain number of hoi’ses being kept up at each stage; but on the 
Bombay and Indore line, had the hieans by which the contractor proposed to carry the 
weight agreed on, been more fully considered, and the necessary stipulations eutero<l in his 
agreement, it might perhaps hav^ obviated the disappointment and complaint to whicli his 
fkiiure to fulfil its conditions gave rise. 

243. Two causes a]^ar to have combined to prevent the satisfactoiy working of the 
contract; first, he bound iiimself to perform more than his means warranted ; and, secondly, 
a part of the road at least would seem by no means adapted for the description of. carriage 
contemplated. 

244. By the terms of his agreement he bound himself to make two trips a dav, on the 
arrival of the Overland mail; in respect to this, the Postmiister-general of Bombay says. 

It is utterly impossible to expect that the contractor can make double trips ; 1 uiii quite 
satisfied of this point, and consider tlierefore that it would be unjust to require him to make 
thqm.’' One great object in inviting tenders for the conveyance of the mails on the iudore 
road at a greater rate of speedy appears to have been the more expeditious despatch of the. 
English correspondence Apm the Bombay office : every ex'^rtion is made to bring the mails 
from Europe to India in the shortest possible time; but the advantages thus gaiimd ara^o 
a great degree nullified if these exertions are remitted as soon as they reach this country; 
and the great desideratum has therefore been to carry the whole bulk of the mail onward 
from Bombay without delay. 

246. It was thought that with two despatches a day, this could be accomplished dSi the 
Indore road in three days; and if the contractor is unable to fulfil this part of bis conditions, 
one great end in view in arranging for the contract has failed of its at^omplishnient. 

246. I am not aware whether any, and, if so, what modifications were subsequently 

in the terms of his original contract; but it appears to me, that, to vyhatever Qauj^e its 
feilure pi the first instance is to be attributed, wWther to imperfect infermatipn at. the 
outset, ignorancq^of the character of the Country to be tf<;^yelldd over, or a blind dferegar4 
of the difficulties incidental toan undertaking of such magnitude on a line pf ^road bilhovto 
traversed by foot runners only it is of importance, in all future cases of the kind, to 
provide, by specific cooditiona, fer the manner in .which it is propowd to carry ouft the 
conditions, agreed on, and not fe take it for granted that the contractor will, fbr his own sake, 
take care to provide the mcani necessary for their fulfiloient. ; 

247. This might be sufficient did a failure affect the contractor alone; but the interests of 

tile Govemmeilt and of the ptblic are also involved; ■ as when the means Pf jkistal bom-* 
mvmicatba in a coiintiy have been entirely chmiged by the intfoductidn of ^a'new sys^Sitt^ it 
is not possible again to fall back on those before employed, virhich> oii bdasdng tP bb fequlred, 
are in most cases no longer available fot the purpose. I ' ^ 

1 think, too, as a general rule, in if first undertmkkig the kind, dontraets fbr 
shorter Unee would be feumibo answer better 1 it is difihnrit, h net 

man to superintend or satisfactorily work a new contract for some .hundre<% qf of 

noady and it is not probable.^n this country, at any mte fqr some vpara 
same description of carriage would be toupd to answer oye^.lhb 



lisSge of cf^pitaf ti^quired lo ent^ a s^feoulai^r to ^nde^aki; App. (CQ. 
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; ;1IW. It httfc befeti atiggestifiMl, that it would ho a good attaagotnoiii ^or^i^sOvofoafteot to jMail guards. 

supply the carriages necessary for the conveyance of tho iftails^ slid 4Biei^y contwttst forth 

b4>ig horsed; sending a mail guard with every carriage, both to protect the bags .and keep 

^iine ; the increased expanse necessary to carry out such a Sj^stem would be, to^me e|ttent^ 

an obstacle 40 its adoption; and moreover it is^I think, very questionable whether there 

would be anything gained by the mail carriage being provided by txovernment. Besides, in 

resp^t to guards, their additional weight would be a great drawback, and it would be difficult 

ip this country to get bt men for the d^ty; but even could these objections be removed, they 

Would not, I am of opinion, be found of much use. 

250. Many of the foot dawks are now carried by contract, and, as far as the Bombay Pro- Succchs of foot 
sidency is concerned, the system seems to have answered very well; some of the former oontractH. 
overseers of the line have, in most cases, taken the contracts, and have generally agreed for 

rat8er a higher rate of speed and lower rate of cost than tlie Government estahljshm^nts 
which tliey superseded. “ 

251. On this subject the late Postmaster in the Deccan states—The dawks should one 
and all be conveyed by contract, on the plan of that entered into for the Danoor line; 
a sketch survey ol’ the road, and requiring certificates, would ensure regularity, and thr^ 
security taken from the contractor puts a stop 10 the plunder of the dawk bags. For the 
first three years tl|e rate demanded by the tenderers would be little less thJh the present 
actual cost to Government; but after that perit)d, when the system W'as understood, tl^e 
contracts should be offered to public competition. Experience has convinced me that n 
contractor *on a “ foot line'* can work it at a profit, at 16 per cent, u^er live cost t<» 

Government. The saving might be appropriated to establishing horse dawks on the main 
lines.” 

262i I have shown above, that the average rate of speed on lines on which the post is Their extension 
carried by contract, is higher than where runners under the direct control of the officers of recoin mended. 
Government are entertained ; wherever, tlierefore, a contractor is willing to take any portion 
of a post line on terms below the present cost, provided he can satisfy the postal authorities 
of his ability to fulfil the conditions to be imposed on him, there would seem no objection to 
its being made over to him. 

253. The statement in the Appendix, shows the average rate of travelling at present Rato of travelling, 
maintained oii the seve al post lines under the Bombay General Post-office, both during the Marked (E.) 
fair season and the rains; the rates of speed therein exhibited, it will be observed, arc 
exclusive of detentions. ^ 


264. In the Returns teubmitted by the Bombay Office, a certain fixed allowance fordeten- DetHnUouM. 
tioijs, such, for instance, as Post-offices en route, crossing the rivers, and in some cases the 
ghauts on the road, Ac., is deducted, in the first instance, from the gross time occupied ; 
and besides these, durihg the rainy season especially, large deductions are frequently made 
for detentions from rivers and nullas, and owing td bad weather and the Hooded state oi 
tlie roads. 


255. The means at present taken to ascertain the truth of alleged detentions on this Moans of ascertain 
account are not in all cases satisfactory. ing their truth not 

» . I I . 1 .... . sufficient. 

266. I have already noticed one case, in which excuses for over-tune, owing to bad weather, 

were required to be verified by certificates from the village officers; and have shown how Secietan 
an opening may be thereby afforded for collusion between tliem and tlie mail contractor* Lumsden, r*o, 

267. In another case (on the Agra Road), the Postmaster has stated, that when the dawks 

were tarried by the G overnm ent establishment of foot-runners, so liberal an allowance was ^ ' 

made for detention during the rains, that when it came to be deducted from the gross time, 

it made the monsoon rate of actual travelling tange considerably above what was nfain tained 
in the Ifhir season, clearly, showing that the means for ascertaining the triith of such alleged 
detenfrdns from bad weather were very inadequate. 


258. On the present contimet bemg entered into for the conveyance of the mails between 
Bombay and Indore, an additional fixed allowance for detentiati, of I hour and 46 minutes 
for ghats, appears to have been deducted in calculatingv the pace contracted for ; tlnis in 
effect adding l hour and 45 minutes to the time agreed on. 

259. The more proper course would be> to enter the gross time occupied from one giWn Alteioiion 1 . com- 
point U) another, in the returns exhibiting the travelling of the mails, and make all allowance mcmlcd 

, mr detention the subject of special explanation : it is of no advantage to the Government, 
or to the public, that a contract is entered into to carry the post at a greater degree of 
speed, if the effect is neutralixed by additional allowance for detention; nothing, for instance, 
is gained by the post bemg actually Carried six miles an hour, instekd of fi^vey between two 
places 60 miles apant, if \wo hours longer are allowed for detentions by tho' way. ' 

' 21 ^. Unffer a system of excluding all detentions, the great fact, viz., how. long tlw post 
actufily takes in arriving at a particular place, is apt to be lost sight of; and * 1 * a higk rate 
qf spe^ par hour be shown^ the msultis CQndderacl to be satisfacloty. * 

87 . TT 2 ■ 281; The 
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Delay in Guzerat 
(nails. 


Vide my letter to 
Mr. Secretary 
Lumsden, No. 866, 
dated I8tli Decem¬ 
ber last, para. 09, 
€t sef, 

Soinde mails. 


Other causes cf 
delsv. 


Delay from rivers, 


Delay owing to 
Pan well river. 


Plans for obviating 
llus delay. 
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o-j.. 


Wih+W>«s-Sft/.an?l/.T8.>i 


261. The late 
ti^vdling oti linei* Wt tii^cler 


er the 

- ^ f/Ine .ti^^iaes 9jr. 

ntahed, are Andstlv fictmbaR ; the entries 

thenii, ttmi lihe^jidrts of detentibn ^re f^lTed up from t^e .pver/se^i^’i 
to sho# that any deliyVj^i(^ toay have bccmrpcl on Oieir.way M^j;Pnavoi^feia,.;Sktpppa^ 
at hullaa are nbted ; but, for Want of a survey^ the Postmaster is ignorant 
crossing the road. 

262. In arhtnging for all contracts, the agreement ?iwultl inerely sp^pify^he^ftroh^r,^ 

hoti^ in \vhich we mail is to be earned, and the contractor be to .reserve in uia* timet J 

agreed on, sufficient latitude to cover the ordinary.detentions to which th^e da^ark is 

en rdufe; ail other delays, owing to bad weather, |he Sooding of riyerax or; jCKtbefv 
beyond his control, forming the subject of special explanation, and being admitted only on 
his sulisi'actorily establishing their truth. ' ' 

263. Some of the mails under the control of the Postmaster in Guzerat travel very slojwljfo 
in the rainy season: on this subject, the Postmaster in Guzerut, Mr,llarrison^statQiiH^^ 
‘‘The delay* in the Bhooj line occurs chiefly from detention at the nm (near Hunole) 
extendiijg from 12.to, 13 miles, the flood of which at most times is knee-deep, and at other 
times stm higher; and no boats are employed on this part of the run. On the peieka line 
no boats are available specially for postal purposes, at the Buburmiittee riv^r near Abme- 
clabad.'^ Witli the view of obviating any delay at this point, the Postmaster reebmririetids 
that two boaU should be kept up and placed under his control. In nesj>ect to the delay In 
the Bhooj line, he says, “ I am at a loss tc* suggest any remedy on this line, as the flood 
is so uncertain, that while knee-deep atone hour, it certainly recedes, the next,; but a 
runner is still in as bad a predicament, wading with as much difficulty as possible through ^ 
a large extent of mud. Tiie only course that can be resorted to as a remedy is to ^ter the 
route from the Bhugwa creek across the Gulf of Cambay to Gogo, and Rajkote vifi Jorria, » 
across the Gulf of Cutch to Toonia Bunder. The flooding of the numerous nullaa^ 

the badness of the roads here and there during the iiionsoon^ on both lines of road, are also 
serious obstacles.” 


■ W . 

264. 1 have already alluded to the subject of changing the present post line to Bhooj ^ 
that recommended by Mr. Harrison in the above e.\truct, and have suggested that flirther 
inquiries should be made into the feasibility and advantage of doing so, in my report on the 
district dawks of tJie Bombay Presidency. ^ - 

266. In Sqiiide, likewise, the periodical inundation presents a formidable obstacle to faat 
travelling: Mr. Stapleton, the Postmaster of Upper Scinde, observes: “ Detention is, how¬ 
ever, experienced during the periodical inundation of the Indus, in the Bhawiilpoor and 
Bharoda lines df road : where the canals are crossed by bridges and ferries the de|ay is 
trifling, but on the road between Snkker and Shikarpbor, the greater part of wliich is a com¬ 
plete swamp from July to the middle of October, tJie dawks are nearly twice as long in 
transit as when the roads are dry.” 

206. Rivers and had roads are not, however, the only cause of detention. Captain Adams, 
Assistant Civil Engineer in Khandeish, speaking of the delay in the Indore mail, says,' 
“ 1 have observed that great delay takes place at the district post-offices, by s6rting the 
letters oii the arrival of the mail; this should not be allowed ; a bag for each station ou^ht 
to be ready by the time the mail arrives; the time taken for changing horses (sofmelimes’* 
20 minutes) is preposterous; 2} is a very fair time, and can be done if the tnail arrives at the 
time expected.” j - 

267. Under the system I have proposed for the management of Mofussil Post-offices; and 

dawk lines, the neglect of the Postroffioe rules, and the culpable delay abbve pointed OUt/ 
would soon disappear. ; ■ , T 

268. The Postmasters of the different post lines have prepared, at iny suggestion, lists of 
the principal rivers and iiullas which obstruct the travdling of the mails during the raiity 
seasonand one the first sulj^eotB to which the Postmaiter-general sliotild turn his^iatleti^': 
tion in the periodical tours of, inspection, which I have'suggested he should eoh^tftnilily . 
make when relieved from, the details of the Presidency Postroffioe, should, I thiiik;be the ^ 
consideration, in commuBication with the district Postmaster and thedvibenglneerf of‘the ' 
best means for removing or remedying the delays which are now occasioned. 

269. Some delay, 4iid constd^rulile uncertainty in the arrival of the principal pbstis', received 
in Bombay via Poona and Panwell, result from their Imving to pass down the i^anwell 
Rii^er, which is not navigable even for the smallest craft at all times of tide. 


270. From a statement which I have obtained, it appears that since the present imutraet 
with the Bombay Steam Navigation Company for crossing the mails by steam came into 
operation, the longest time taken has been 17 hours and 50 minutes, and the shortest, 
3 hours and 35 minutes, or a difference of 14 hours and 15 minutes in the transit 

lip ^ 

271. Several schemes have been from time to time proposed to obviate this inconvenience^ 

f and 

# 


* The delay is stated to ^ soinetinies so great as to double the time ordiaariljr taken bj 

the mail between Bombay and Bhooj. . 



POSTAL 

from to Botol^^By the pi^seiit route'k milei;'by,jl^iia/i^4 ^ i 

the plans prt^eed^ Vk; id tnaKd Iiiote Bunder^iha' embar^jl^^^j^ 

jotorney #!;} miles;'atid redufed the wkter-caitiage to objly C ^ WJptlter py Hag Isl^d. 

wodd )givd^ 80 by teM and 8J by ^^eri and a tWd P^s^aftia^ 

land and'18jr‘'by Water;-’'^' _ - ^ 
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272. Of all these the route by Inora Bunder is the moat eligible^ as it is^ polv ^ miles 

from Bombay; and eati, it is nndersibod/Be tebched at alf iiineB of tidp and' at aU peasons; 
the very ^^reat expense attending th8 bohstrubtibn of a line of road , to connecili itic point of 
embikrkiation wifn' the present post line, bstimbted at about (acs of rupees^ w'aa,, hovveyer, 
consideTed a fatal bar to entertaining siich a scheme. ' , . \ , 

273. Some ari’angemcnt by which the present uncertainty and delay would be got rid of 
appears very desirable ; an expensive contract con^^ys the mail by land at a good rate of 
speed as far as Fanwieib and tne advantage thus gamed, at a large outlay/is lost for want 
of soihe better means of transit across the harbobr, 

274. It is a question^ 1 think, worthy of consideration, whether, in tlie event of thb post Kurracliee routract 
route to Bhqoj Wing changed from the circuitous road, by Barodu imd Kaira, to the' mOre considered in run- 
direct line from Surat across the Gulf of Cambay to Gogo, and 11 if?nce through Rajkote, and nexion with a 
across the Gulf of Cutcb, it might not be feasible to arrange for the mails to Scinde being «bange in the land 
carried by this route, and thus obviate the necessity for' the present expensive contract for 

their conveyance by sea for nine months in the year. 


276. The Steam Navigation Company in Bombay.despatch boats, three or four times a 
week during the fair season to Surat, and occasionally .to Gogo and Tankuriu Bunder; if on 
arrangement could be made with them to send a steamer every other, day, calling at the 
above places, the present post communication by land might be taken od'; the mails for 
Scinde could be landed at Uogo within 30 hours.after leaving tjie General Post-office; and, 
with a horse dawk across the Provinces of Kattiawar and Cutcli, they would reach Kurraehee 
in five days at most from Bombay; by this means a comrauiiication would be opened every 
other day, in place of three times a month only, as by the present plan, aiid probably at a 
much lower cost. 

276. Complaints have frequently been made of the damage done to the contents of the Damage to mails 
dawk wallets by wet, in the rainy season ; the w'ax-cloth at ])rescnt in use in Bombay is of from wet. 

an inferior description to that manufactured in Calcutta or Madras, and file rains are perhaps 
on the whole mqre eonti>'...QUA and soaking. . ^ * 

277. It has beeii suggested that “ Gutta percha ” would be a better protection against Gutta percha. 
wet thaii wax-cloth; I have obtained some specimens pf the former, with the following 
information respecting it: The thick piece is only half pf the origin;^! breadth of Llie sheet 

or Web, which is about 24 or 25 inches wide ; ii is a piece used for sending about 5d. reports 
at a time, and has already been so used on several occasions, being still as good as new. 

The oilier sample would, I tliink, be most generally useful for small packets; neither will 
bear sewing, but should be rolled round the paper, &c., to be packed, and then enclosed in 
a paper or otlier cover, to save from rubbing. The clotli is made by the Gutta Percha Com¬ 
pany, l^ndop. It is sold by the pound. The thin is lOs. a pound, containing about 17i 
yards in, length (106 square feet); the thicker sort is 6^. a pound, containing 7 yards (42 
squaro feet), making the piece per yard long, Id, for thin sort and 10J d. for the thick. It 
stands this climate very well.’' ) 

278. If arrangements coukl be made to prevent friction in the mail wallets, the experiment A trial suggested, 
of using gutta percha for the packets would seem worth a trial.' In the North-western Pro¬ 
vinces canvas bags lined w'ith wax-cloth have been found a sufficient protection from wet; 

but I question how far these would answer the purpose in Bombay. 

27,9..^Canwas. or sail-cloth steeped in linseed oil has also been recommerided; but no Difficult to keep 
preparation iwillf it is to be feared) be found sufficient altogether to-keep but wet, .so long out wet. 
as mail bagiaui*e subjected to be pulled through rivers, laid in water at the bottom of boats, 
and c^'poaeii'fo the varaous soakings they must go throu^i on a long line of road, without 
any adequa^.external .protection, from the wekther in the' middle of a tropical motisooti. ’ 


Calcutta^ Aji^ril 25, 1861. 


. W, Cowtnjsy^ Qommission^. 
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KAPEES RELATING TO TH^ 


(No. 1, A.) 


Date 

of 

Imie. 

Number 

of 

Lettere. 

Englieb Direction. 

StfetiOM, 


Pottage. 

Poitoge on 
X4)tten received 
from 

otiter Peooi. 

Pirtf’e 

tUtaipt 

How 

diepowd of 
if 

ttodolivered. 


1 

No. 2 , 10 th Septem 
Burjorjee Rustumjee 

her 18-30. 

Poonah - 


Rs. a, p, 

- - 6 

Ms. a. p. 

1 - 



1 

Mr. Clare - . . 

- 

Sbolapore 

- 

- 2 - 

— 




1 

Rev. F. Morris 

- 

Calcutta - 

- 

- 3 - 

paper. 




2 

Ruttimjee Cursetjee 

- 

Seroor Malligaum 


- 3 - 





1 

Mr. Joas. Bauptista 

- 

Poonah - 


- - 0 

— 




1 

Camroodeen and Brother 


Nuggum 

m 

- 1 - 

— 




2 

Charles A. West^ Esq. - 


Surat Poonah - 


- 3 - 

— 




1 

Mr. Robt. Peat 


Shikarporc 


- 12 - 

— 




1 

Messrs. Furdonjeo k Co. 


Kurrachep 

m 

- 10 - 

— 




] 

E. E. Elliott • . - 


ditto - 


1 10 - 

— 




1 

David M^Cullook, Esq. 


Colombo 


- 3 - 

paper. 

] 



1 

Dinshaw Eduzie - 


Neemuch 


- 4 - 

— 




1 

Mrs. Stow - - 


Bombay - 


- - 6 

— 




1 

John Turner, Esq. 


Poonah - 


- 1 - 

— 




1 

Mr, Clart* - - . 


ditto - 


- 1 - 

— 



1 > 

Mr. J. Francis do Sequarin 


Honore - 


- 3 - 

1 

— 

i 


i 1 

Sorabjec Pestonjee 


Rutnagerry 


- 2 - 

— 



1 

Framjee Nuswsrvanjee • 


Surat 


-1-1 

— 

■1 


: • 

» Hajee Janaul Ahdeen - 


Goruckpore < 


- 12 - 

— 



No. 19 

! 

1 B. Soonderjee - 


Bombay - 


- 

- - 6 




1 

1 4 

1 

Editor of the T. and Courier 

- 

Baroda, Solapore, 
Kirkee« Belgaum. 

- 10 - 

— 



1 25 

i 





6 2 6 

- - § 




Mmorandmt. • 

1 10 - 
- - 6 

5 2 6 

6 13 - 

Paid.62- 

Balance. Ill- 


Despatched ll 20 a.m. 


(•igned) 


L.W. 
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Deputy Postmaster-Genei-al. 
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(No. 1, B.) 


London Letter Btee Inwards. 

For tho Corresj)Oiidcrice betwoeri. Great Britain and India, jVtarseilles, 

The 


Poflt-office, 

I.S4 


Tho undermentioned Despatches aio (brwarded by llic Mail of this Day. 
Amount to he placed to the Credit of th(‘ Iiidi;i,n Otfico. 


Number. 


Account:. ■ London Account, j 


lift tors from places beyond India, 
at 4 (L each - - - - I 

Ne'vvflj)aj)orfl from pltwes beyond I 
1 ndia, ut 2 d, each - - - j 


; Note .—The Mmoanis 

i to bo certihod if i*i!j.hi, 
and corrected if wron^, 
in th(^ second colunin. 


f.l 

1 

Total Number of Letterv. 

India. 

Piacea bryoiid India. 




Number 

of 


'I'ouil Nmiibcr of Newspapers. 


indm. 


IMacch beyond India. 


Partict'Lars of Registered lA?ttcrs affixed to tho present Bill, and included in tlio foregoie.i; 

Articles. 



Postmaster. 


Receiving Officer 


Appendix 
No :J. 


—This Bill is to be stamped and signed by the Receiving Officer, and sent to the Aoeouiit- 
ant-general. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 


Vppcndix (C.), 

No. j. 


. (No. % B.) 

London Letteh Bill Inwards. 

For the Correspoiidcncc between Great Britain and India r/d Southampton. 

Post-officc> 

The 184 


The undermentioned Despatches aro forwarded by the IMnil of this Day. 


Amount to be jdaec^d to the Credit of the British Office. 


NuitiImt. 



Ai’cnunt. 

London Account. 

i 

•t 

Total Amount of j>aid letters 

• 


1 

Note. —The, amounts 
to be certified if right, 
niul eoiTci’led if wrong, 
ill the second column. 


Amount to l)C placed to iht' Credit of the Indian Oflice. 


Numljoi. 



Account. 

London Account.. 


Letters from places beyond 
4 //. cacli - - - 

India at 




NewMjiapers from places 
India, at 2 (L each 

beyond 





£. 




NoiP» —The ainouTits 
to be certified if right, 
and corrected if wrong, 
in the second column. 


Number 

ol' 

Bdxe!!. 

Total Number of I.etteru. 

Total Number of Newspapers. 

1 

1 

India. 

PlaceH beyond India. 

India. 

P!nee« beyond India, 




1 

1 



Particulars of Registerc?d LetU'rs affixed to the present Bill, and included in tlie 
* foregoing Articles. 


Number. 

Whence sent 

To wbum addroBsed. 

Place of Destination. 

1 

1 





Postmaster. ReceiTing Officer. 

K,B .—^This Dill is to be stamped and signed by the Recetvmg Officer, and sent to the Accountant 
General. 




Extract of Inward Ship Register book for Jaly 1850. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 


Appendix (C.), 4, B.) 


Extract of Outward Ship Register Book for July 1850. ^ 


Date. 

Namca of the VesarlM, | 

Number. 

Letters, &t'., and their Rate. 

PoRtagr. 

Total. 

1830: 




Es 

. a, p* 

Jts* a, p. 

July „ 

Per Ami Martin, 

1 

Free Letters from out-station. 





Ttong 'Kong. 

8 

Ditto - English. 






4 

Paid ditto from out-station. 






1 

Ditto, at 1 anna 

- 

1 - 




1 

Ditto, at 5 annas 

- 

5 - 




1 

Ditto, at 1 rupee, 2 arums - 

1 

2 - 




7 

English Papers. 






4 

Paid ditto at 1 anna 

“ 

4 - 


ft f* 

Ditto, Singapore - 

1 

Esra Nussini, Parcel 

- 

2 - 




1 

Mr. C. L. Davies - 

- 

2 — 




5 

Free Letters. 






4 

Ditto, Eijglibli. 






2 

Paid Letters from out-station. 






:j 

Ditto, at 1 anna 

- 

3 - 




5 

English Papers. 






ij 

Paid - ditto, at 1 anna 

- 

2 - 




4 

Packets ; viz. 

( 





Per N ew Zealand, Vfu 


English Papers. 

i 




Singajiore 

12 

Ditto, Free, Soldiers’. 





Per Adelaide, Sin- 

11 

l^Vce Letters. 





gapore. 

8 

Paid ditto, out-stacion. 




1 


:) 

it Ditto, at 1 anna each - 

— 

3 - 



Per Sydney, I’irt Sin- 

1 

Ser\iee Letter. 





gapore. 

41 

Free ditto. Soldiers’. 






11 

Paid ditto, out-station. 






n 

Papers, lilnglish. 






3 

Ditto, 1 anna each 

- 

3 - 




3 

Ditto, at J uiinas 

- 

6 - 



Per Hobart Town, 

1 

Service h;tt<^r. 



t 


vu/ Singapon;. 

10 

Fiee ditto. 






fi 

Paid ditto, out-station. 






] 

Ditto ditto, at 1 anna - 

- 

1 - 








3 2- 




To Cape of Good Hope, vi4 



It 




Ceylon and Mauritius: 




,, 18 

Per Pekin, Coy Ion - 

4 

Free Letters, 






I 

Paid ditto, English. 






11 

Ditto ditto, out statioD. 







Ditto ditto, isWl aiina- 


0 - 




! 0 

Dittd Papers, English. 






4 

Ditto ditto, out-station. 






25 

Ditto ditto, at 1 anna 

1 

9 - 




4 

Ditto ditto, at 4 nnnas 

1 





5 

Ditto ditto, at 2 annas 


10 - 


9f *t 

Per Pekin, Mauritius 

o 

Free Letters. 



i 



•i 

Ditto, English. 






4 

Ditto, out-stalinn. 






26 

Ditto, Paid, at 1 anna each 

1 

10 




1 

Ditto ditto, at 2 annas 

- 

2 - 




1 

Ditto ditto, at 3 annas 

- 

8 - 

* 



30 

Ditto Papers, English. 






36 

Ditto ditto, at 1 anna eaob -' 

■ fl 



1 

1 

2 

Ditto ditto, ai 2 annas ^ 



•H ri 1^*. 



3 

Ditto ditto, at 4 annas 

1 

13 - 




1 1 

Ditto ditto, at 8 annas ^ - 

- 

8 - 



1 

2 

Steam Packets. 
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Date. 

Nameii of the Vcasela. 

Number. 

Letters. &r., and their Hate. 

Pontage. 

Total. 

1850 : 




Its, a, p. 

Ms, a, p. 

July 18 

Per Pekin, Ceylon - 

8 

Service Letters, Englkli. 





2 

Ditto ditto, Bombay, 


t* 



7 

Paid ditto, out-stalion. 





50 

Ditto ditto, at 1 anna each - 

3 11 - 




2 

Ditto ditto, at 2 annas 

4 




1 

Ditto ditto, at 7 annas 

- 7 - 




2 

Government Gazettes, Free. 





1 

English Paper, - ditto. 

m 




41 

Paid Papers, at 1 anna - 

2 i) i 




1 

Ditto ditto, at 2 annus 

-2-1 




1 

1 Ditto ditto, at annas 

- 3 -! 




1 

Ditto ditto, at 7 annas 

-7-1 




a 

Ditto ditto, at 8 annas 

18-; 




40G 

1 Pies charged extra on piipersl 

j 

0 1 1 n 1 





and price currents to Chinn f 

1 « I 10 } 

20 8 10 



14 

Papers to Sydney 

! - - i 

J I - 





1 

i ; 

1 

21 9 10 


Appendix (0.)i 
No, 8. 


^ (No. 5, B.) 


Bomlmy, General Post-oiV.ce, 185 

This is lo certify, that the ship mail, No. on board the 

Captain directed to the Postmaster and sealed 

with tlie seal of this office, contains— 

0 Service and Free Letters. 

Letters paid outward ship postage. 

Ditto - outward and inward ditto. 

Newspapers paid outward ditto. 

Ditto - paid outward and inward ditto. 

Parcels paid outward ditto. 

Ditto paid outward and inward ditto. 

^ Letters bearing ditto - ditto. 

Newspapers - ditto - ditto. 

Postmaster-general. 

N.B, —It is requested that this certificate may be dated, receipted, and returned to this 
-office by the first opportunity. 


(No. 6, B.) 

Bombay, General Post-office, 185 . 

This is to certify, that the ship mail, No. on board the 

Captain directed to the Postmaster and sealed 

with the seal of this Office, contains— 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

Parcels. 

Postmaster-general. 

iV.B.-^lt is requested that this certificate may be dated, receipted, and returned to this 
office by the first opportunity* 




87 . 
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Appendix (C.), 
No. 3 , 


(No. 7, B.) 


Letter Bill. 

For the Correspondence between Ports in India, and between India and Hong Kong. 


the_ 

Mail forwarded this day by the 
to_ 


General Post-office at Bombay, 

of_ 185 

___Packet 


Number. 


Aminint 
according to 
the Despatching 
Office. 

Amount 
according to 
the Receiving 
Office., 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Paid Letter.*!, &c. to he charged on 
tills Office; 

Ordinary Letters - - - - 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ ditto, at 1 d, cacli - 

Price Currents, at 1 d. each 

Newspapers. 

Service Letters - - - - - 

Mis-sent and l e-dirccted Letters - 

£. s. d. 

£, s* d. 

1 

Notfi, — The 
amount to be 
certifiedif right, 
and corrected if 
wrong, in tlie 
second column. 


Total - - - f. 





Unpaid Letters, &c. charged upon 
the Office to which sent: 





Ordinary Letters - - - . 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ ditto, at cacli - 




« 

Price Currents, at 1 d, each 





Re-directed Letters - . - - 





Total - - - £. 





Signature of Despatch ingl 
Officer or Agent 


Received nt 


__ Postmaster-general. 

_the-of__^18G 

Signature of Receiving\ 

Officer or Agent J 


Letter Bill is to be signed by the Officer or Agent receiving the Mail, and is^ to be 
forwarded wltb the Quarterly Acconuts to the General Post-office, London, at the expiration of 
each quarter. 
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(No. 8, B.) 


Ajistbact of Postage collected in the Ship Department in the Month of July 18*50, 


Appendix (C.), 

No. 8. 


Ikavaud 8nii» Postage. 


July 1 To Balance of last month - - - 

„ C By the Auckland, from Aden 
„ 11 ) „ Tooluckee, from Red Sea 

,, „ „ Prince of Wales, from Singapore 

„ „ „ Achilles, from China 

„ 21 „ Julijjjpa, from Calcutta - 

„ 21 „ Constuufjc, from Aden 

,, 26 „ Monarch, from London - 

„ 21 ) „ Duke of Lancaster, from London 

„ 31 „ Mary Shepherd, from London 

,, „ „ Ayrshire, from Sing.apore 

„ - „ China, from London 


Rs, a. ]). 


Rs, a. p. 


Rs, a, p, 

4i 


Deduct on forward and unclaimed Letters, 
&c,. 


Outward Ship Postage. 
2 By the Ann Martin to China 
1 a „ Pekin to Ceylon - - - 

2o „ Moossuffer to Aden 

2(3 „ Margaret Ann to Zanzibar 


- 21 9 10 


Registration Fee. 


*31 On seven Letters despatched 


350 13 10 


Inland Postage. 

„ 1 On Overland Letters, See, viA Madras 


215 1 - 


Express Postage. 


„ 3 I On Overland Letters, riA Madras 


253 - - 


Steam Postage. 

Rs, a, p, 

„ 18 Outward. 502 0 8 

„ 19 ^Inward - - - - - - - - • -81 28 


643 9 4 


Amount paid to the Shroff 
Balance outstanding on the 1 st August 


Total - - - Rs. I 1558 3 3 


- 1497 - - 


Rs, \ 61 3 3 


U U A 
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Appt^ndix (C.), 

No. 3. 

. (No. 9, B.) 


Date 

of Inue. 

Number 

of 

Letten. 

Eoglifeh Direction. 

Stationa. 

ft 

Pobu . 

Prifltage oa 
jUttoB 
receired 
from other 
Peons. 

P«rty*« 

Receipt. 

How 

disposed of 
if 

undelivered. 

- 


2lBt October 1849. 


JRii. a, p. 





2 * 

Drl‘ Davies 

- 

1 - - 





2 

Mr. Sbar|>e 

. 

1 8 - 





■2 ; 

Lieutenant Caliasack 

- 

1 - - 





2 

Major E. H. Hart - 

. 

1 - - 





1 

Captain Kilnor 

. 

- 8 - 





0 

Messrs. Ritchie, St 



A 

i 




and Co. 

- 

4 - - 







Paid - - 

9 - - 

• 




(No. 10, B.) 

A 

Enclosure, No. — 


Steam Beahing Letters received per Steamer Atalanta on the aist October 1^49. 




Number of 

1 LettiTN. 

Amount of Postsge. 


; 

1 


£, 

jr. d. 

From London Bill, dated 20th September - - • - 

2631 

J40 

10 - 


Alexandria „ 4tli October 

97 

8 

10 - 

»i 

Suez - „ ir)!}i October - - - - j 

72 

o 

7 ^ 


Marseilles (no date) . - - | 

63 

6 

1 

7 - 


Total - - - ' 

2803 

170 

- - 


Postage duo by each Presidency is as follows: 


^ ‘ A- ■ 

Number of 
Letter*. 

j Amount 

' 


Ms, 

a» p. 

Calcutta Presidency . . .- 

> 8S 

46 

8 - 

Madras"'" .:^ ^ 

130 

74' 

- 

Agra - - r * ' . . 

000 

643 

8 - 

Bombay - 

810 

455 

8 -* 

Hong Kong Bill. 

10 

5 

- “ - 

Singapore 

2 

1 

— — ' ^ 

Colombo - . 

20 

10 



1900 

1136 

- - 

Bombay General Post-office 

738 

480 


UndtttffiiadL^ 

:' . 

-St 


Total - - - 

2803 ’ '■ 

1700 

-6r£.170 



.UhAL. 
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(No. la, B.) 

^ " i 


Bombay Letter Bill Outward. 

For the Correspondence between Great Britain and India vid Southampton. 

General PoBt*office^ London, 
♦ 184 


Appendix (0.), 
No. 3. 


Tlie undermentioned Despatches are forwarded by the Mail of this 


Amount to be placed to the Credit of the British Office. 


Number. 


A 

London Acoouat. 

Bombay Account 

.. .- 


Total Amount of Unpaid Letters^ £• 

Ditto for Aden - - . - 



Note, —The Amount 
to be certified if right, 
and corrected if wrong, 
in the second column. 

1 


Total - - - 


1 * 


Amount to be placed to the Credit of the Indian Office. 


Al 


Number. 


^Letters from places beyond India 
(exclusive of Hong Kong and 
China), at 4 d, each • - - 


Bombay AccounL 


London Account. 


Newspapers from places b^ond 
India (excVJNivc of Hong Kong 
and China), at 2d. each 


-The Amount 
to be certified if right, 
and corrected if wrong, 
in the second column. 


Paid and unpaid Letters from Hong 
Kong, &c., at 4 d, each, in closed 
Mail. 

Newspapers from Hong Kong, &c., 
at 2d. each, in closed Mail 

Total - - - £. 


Number 

of 

Boxea. 

Total Number of Letteni. 

Total Number of Newapapera. 


India. 

Plncen Iteyond India. 

Indio. 

I 

1 Plaeea beyond India. 




1 

1 

i 

i 

r 


)»■ 


Pamticulars of Registered Letters affixed to the present Bill, and included in the 

foregoing Articles. 


i 


1 i 

Number. 

Whence Seut 

To whom Addremcd. 

1 Place of Deatioation. 

1 

j j 


1 

1 



--, 

Postmaster-general. 

Receiving Office. 


This Bill is to be stumped and signed by the Receiving Office, and sent to the 
Accountant-General. 


87. 


Xx 
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(C.) ' . ■ •,! 

Memorandum 6f Explanations 011 certain Points cot{|aected %ith Steam Postage Accounts 
referred to in the Bombay Postal Commissioner’s Letter to tiie Postmaster-general of 


Bombay, No. SO, dated 14th March 1B51. 

1. How the Steam-postage is charged by 
the London Ceneral Post-office in the first 
instance ? 

1 One shilling. 

2 Two shillings. 

♦ 

* Half Rupee on a letter weigKitif ^ ok. 

One Rupee • - - ditto 1 » 

Four Rupees - - - ditto ^ , 

aim Ko on, one rupee extm postage for every additional onn^« 
or fraction of an ounce, in ireiglit. 

2, How subsequently accounted for in the 
Bombay and subordinate Post-offices? 


3. What i.s the system of check on llie 
realization of such postage ? 


4. How can it be shown from the accounts 
kei)t in this country^ that all such postage 
has been realized ? 


0 . How and when the accounts are ad¬ 
justed with the London Office, and whether 
an actual settlement is made up to a certain 
date, or an account cuiTCnt merely ren¬ 
dered?, 

Bombay^ General PostH>ffice,'| 
the a 1st March ia5l. j 

i 


1. Steam postage on Overland bearing 
letters is charged according to weight,* and 
marked on each in black ink in the English 
currency <as shown in tire margin), the total 
amount bein^ charged in the Letter-bill (vi4fe 
Enclosure, TVo. 1.) which accompanies each 
Overland mail. 


2. When letters for Bombay are delivered, 
and those for out-stations despatched, an ac¬ 
count is made out in this office, showing on 
the one side the sums exhibited in the Lon¬ 
don letter-bills, and on the other how ac¬ 
counted for by this office. At the Post-oflices 
subordinate to Bombay, monthly steam- 
postage accounts arc prepared for transmis¬ 
sion to the General Post-office —[Vide Enclo¬ 
sure, No. 6.] 

3. The only check is a coni]:)arison of the 
accounts of letters sent to out-stations for 
delivery with the letter-bills received from 
the London General Post-office, taking credit 
at the same time for money realized on the 
letters delivered in Bonibay, and for the .sums 
due on undelivered letters. Accounts are 
kept, as explained in my letters oftlie dates 
noted in the margin, ol steam-postage col¬ 
lections, &c. in this office. The amount due 
on letteis sent to the subordinate Post-offices 
in this Presidency, is accounted for in the 
monthly steam-postage accounts rendered 
by Iheii'i (vide Enclosure, No. 6), which are 
duly examined by this department. Monthly 
statements of letters forwarded to stations 
not under iny control are rendered by me to 
the Postmasters-general of the Presidencies 
to which such stations are subordinate, and 
it is the province of those officers to see that 
the sums exhibited in those statements are 
realized and carried to the credit of this 
office. Whether such sums are so realized 
or not, this office possesses no means of 
knowing. 

4. This office possesses no means of know¬ 
ing wlf^t amount of steam-postage is actually 
collected and credited to Ooveruinent on the 
steam-beating letteiit despatched hence to 
those postal stations in India not under my 
control. A careful examination of the ac¬ 
counts of all India would alone show whether 
the whole steam-pc^toge charged by Her 
Majesty’s Government on letters sent out to 
India during a given period, was or was not 
actually realized by the Indian Government. 

5. A running account current is kept, and 

no settlement has actually ever been made. 
A copy of my la«t qourtefly account enrVent 
is herewith enclose. \ 

Poatttifeter*gene)^]. 
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LitT of Forms accompaiiying Po8tmasvlsr<»g€i!ieFar8 Lottery dated 81 Mareh I8&1. 

No. 1. Form of London L^ter Bill. ^ 

Wo, ^L Form of Inward Steam'^Postegc Account BQok« 

No. 3. Ditto, Outward ditto. 

No. 4. Ditto, of Dead and Return Letter Register Book. 

No. 5. Quarterly Account Current with London General Post-office. 

No. d. Montldy Stcam-Pofitag© Accounts of the Subordinate Post-offices. 

No. 7. Monthly Steam-Postage Statements. 

No. 8. Remittance List furnished by the Accountant-general of Bombay. 

No, 9. Abstract of Steam-Postage Accou|jt (prepared monthly). 

A, W, Havtnscroft, 

Post m aster-gen eral. 


(D.) 

Memorandum. 

Form marked No. 1 is the chellan for the letter mail in use throughout the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. This list is enclosed in duplicate in every mail-packet received from the subor¬ 
dinate Post-office stations. Letters and papers are ranged under their separate heads, the 
** bearinir,” j)aid'’ and “free;’' and these, for the convenience of the receiving office, are 
divided into several classes. The duplicate is returned receipted to the original office of 
despatch, after having been compareti with the contents of the packet, and the proper 
nmouiii of postage inserted in the receiving office column. 

No. ‘2 is the form of register-book kept of all packets received. In fact the entire 
chellan is copied licrc for record. 

No. 3 is the form of register in charge of tlie delivery peons, who obtain, when they can, 
the receipt, in the proper :;olumnj of the paity, after receiving payment of the postage, if 
any due. 

No. 4 is the form of the book for the receipt of postage collections made by the delivery 
peons, who are obliged to give in an account every morning of the previous day’s col¬ 
lections. 

There are three trunk lines on which the Banghy despatch has been made : the Indore 
(Agra\ Poona (Calcutta and Madras), and the Guzerat (Scinde) lines. List No. 1 
acconipauies the parcels which are sent to Indore, and stations beyond it. In this list, tlie 
addresses, weighs amount of postage, ike. are inserted in columns intended for those 
purposes. IdstNo. 2 accompanies the Hangiiy despatch to Poona, and stations beyoij^. In 
addition to these lists, advice chellan (Form No. 3) is sent by letter mail to each station for 
wlu'ch there may be jmrccls, and tliese advice clielJans arc subsequently returned duly 
receipted. No. 4 is the list which accompanies the banghies despatched on the Guaerat line, 
whore they arc conveyed by rnnner.s. To it is attdehed a telegraph, or road index, to show 
the rate <d‘travelling. No telegraph accompanies the Poona bangliy mail despatch, as the 
parcels arc conveyeu simultaneously with the letter mail. 

No. 1 is the form of the chellan, in wliicli the ctmtents of packets despatched arc entered 
ffor further information, sre chellan of Inward Department). No. 2 is the form of the 
register book, in which tlie contents of each packet despatclud are entered. Nos. 3 to 6 are 
mail lists, despatched to Poona, Panwell and Indore. No. 0 is the form of road telegraph 
of the progress of the mails to Poona, which is sent (in addition to those despatched at the 
same time to Calcutta and Madias), in order that this department may have early infor¬ 
mation of the safe arrival of the mails at Poona. No. 7 is ilie telegraph wdiich accompanies 
the Southern Konkan mails. No. B is the turm of telegraph which accompanies the Go¬ 
vernors mails via Nagothna, when lii«« camp is at Mahahlosliwur. No. 9 accompanies the 
Bassein mails, in addition to the one No, 10, which is sent all along* the line to Kurrachee, 
No* 10 is the telegraph which accompaiyies the Guzerat ^iid Scinde mails. No. 11 is tlie 
telegraph which accompanie.^ the Indore horse dawk, in addition to No, 12, which accom- 

S allies the Agra and Delhi mails. No. 13 is the ('alciitta road telegraph. No. 14 the 
iadras ditto: No. ir> is the label attached to the mail-packets. 

. Np. 1 is the form whifli accompanies the dead and unclaimed steam-fmstage bearing 
letters returned to England. No. 2 is the form wliich accompanies steam bearing letters to 
Jflcr Majesty’s colonies in the East, No. 3 is the f<»nn of letter hill, showing the number 
and amount of steam-postage levied (»n letters for Contiiu ntal Europe. Tina bill is sent 
under cover, to Her Majesty’s Postmasicr-generul of London. No. 4 h tlie form of hill 
which accompanies the Alexandria mail: this bill goes in duplicate: the dl^gi’nal ia sent 
by the Packet Agent to Loudon, and the duplicate ^returned to Bombay. A similar bill is 
87 . X X 2 sent 


(C.), 

No. 3. 


Inward Do 2 )art- 
rnent. 

Noa, 1 to 4 , 


Bancrhy Depart- 
ineni. 

Nos. 1 to 4, 


Outw ard Despatch¬ 
ing Department. 

Nos. 1 to 15. 


Steam Departm ent 
Nos. 1 to 8. 
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Appendix (Cj, sent with the Suez mail. No. 5ia the form of bill which 19 in use for the Bagdad mail. 
No. 3. which is sent vid Alexandria and Beyroot. The amount of steam-postage on these letters 
is shown Separately in the Alexandria bill. No. 0 is the form used in the despatch of 
steam-bearing letters received from England for out-stations. This bill, whic‘i is put inside 
the packet, snows the amount of steam-postage only ; while the label (Form 7) attached 
to the packets on the outside, shows the amount of inland postage to be i<*vicd on tlie 
steamer bearing letters, which guides the despatching clerk in filling up his general chellans. 
Similar bills accompany pre-pald steamer letters from out-stations, with the necessary altera¬ 
tions. No. 8 is the form of the register book kept for entering the steam pre-paid packets 
received for despatch by the overland steamers. 

Sliip Department. No. 1 is the form of certificate which accompanies the ship mail-packets despatched by 
Nos. ] to 7. merchant or Government vessels, or contmet packets to Kurrachee, &c. No. 2 is the time 
bill which is sent with the Kurrachee^ontract packet steamers. No. 3 is the form of the biB 
which accompanies the London Overland mail vid Southampton. The number and amount 
of steamer pre-paid lettei^ are entered in this bill. No. 4 is the bill which is sent in the closed 
mail to England vid Marseilles. No. 5 is the letter bill which is sent with the Hong Kong 
packets. No. 6 is the time bill for the mid-monthly mail to Aden; and No. 7 that which is 
sent with the regular mail vid Marseilles. 

A, PV. Ravenscroftj 

Bombay, General Post-office, Postmaster-general. 

13 July 1850. 



8i*tbmebt, showing Ihe Mode m which the Mail* on the Postal Lines in the Bom^y Prewdency are conveyed, the Cost of Conveyance, and the Average Bate of Speed at which they 
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283990 0 - -r 4744 = 59 13 9 — average 4 «imal cost per mile, 
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Appendix (D.) 


No. 1, Evidence. 



Page 

W, Tayler, Esq. - - - 

. 

- 

- 

851 

Mr. E. Botellho - 

- 

- 

- 

8.50 

.Lalmohun Set - - - ' 

- 

- 

- 

8.5(; 

J. R. B. Bennett, Esq. - 

- 

- 

- 

867 

Khettor Mohun Banerjea 

- 

- 

- 

869 

Mr, Joseph Vincent 

- 

- 

- 

800 

Mr. John 7'hoinas 

- 

- 

- 

861 

Mr. M. Simeon - - - 

. 

. 

. 

m 

Shib Namin Dors 

- 

- 

- 

86H 

Baboo Nilruttnn Iloldor 

- 

- 

- 

81)9 

Mr. U. Dei‘fholts 

. 

- 

- 

370 

Mr. W, Twomlow 

- 

- 

- 

878 

Bcbtonico Dhunjeebhoy, Esq. 
Baboo iliim Anund 

- 

- 

- 

878 

- 

- 

- 

879 

Mr. M, Simeon - - - 

- 

- 

. 

800 

Baboo Nilmoncy Motoeloir - 
Mr. C'. S. Starling 

- 

- 

- 

.801 

- 

- 

- 

303 

Mdulaxy Ahmud - - - 

. 

. 

- 

884 

Bfl^oo Ham Anund 

_ 

. 

_ 

806 

Baboo Shcokishen Dass 

- 

- 

- 

800 

Moonshce Ame<T Ali - 

- 

. 

- 

889 

Bony Madub Dey 

. 

- 

- 

890 

Ibun CooTOiir Mookenca 

Dr.C. Pali^er - 

- 

- 

- 

398 

897 

Baboo Greedhur Seln - 

- 

- 

- 

898 


No. 1, Evidence— 

Potuinber Mookcijca - - - - 


ill 

Mr. James Botellho 

. 

- 

- 

400 

(’. M*Lftiiphlin, Esq. - 


- 

- 

408 

Khudun llossoin - - - 


- 

- 

404 

Jumcoruddecn - - - 


- 

- 

40G 

Mooneeru(1dc*en - - - 


- 


407 

Mr. C. S. Starling 


- 

- 

408 

Baboo Nihal Chuiid 


- 

- 

409 

Baboo Sook Mull 


. 

- 

410 

Kadhft Nauth Dutf 

- 

- 

- 

411 

Lolla Obhoy (8iurn Bose 

- 

- 

% 

417 

Mr. E. Botellho - 

- 

- 

- 

418 

Mr. W. I’wpinlow 

- 

- 

- 

428 

Baboo HuiTuckchunder Sahoo 

. 

- 

- 
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15th May 1850. 


W, Tayler^ Esquire, Poslniastcr-geiieral. 

1 . You arc Postmaster*gencral of Bengal ?—I am : I have been so since 1845. App. (D.), No. I. 

2 . you be so good as to state the nature of your duties as Postmaster-general ?— _ 

‘ There are certain duties specially made over to the Deputy Po>tmaster-gerieral, by an order, Evidence. 
No, 2 , dated the 26th January 1847. The rest are discharged by me: generally speaking, ; # 

the De})nty Postmastef-general corresponds with the Mofussil Postmasters, and tire public, 
on matters not involving a general question of i)iTnciplc ; and on nil matters cortnected vr ith 
the Dawk Bearer Department. Ue also has the control, under me, of the cstablishmeiit 
ojf the General Post-office. Letters addressed to m«' on subjects of which the Deputy 
Postmaster-general is competent to dispose, J generally make over to him for disposal, hut 
occasionally answer them myself. TheT)cputy I'o.stmaster-general does not transact any 
business but that wdiich has been specially assigned to hirn, By a subsequent order, No. 5, 
dated tlio 20|i4 August 1847, the Deputy Postmaster-general is authorized to open ail service 
letters addressed to me, and to make over to tJie register to be laid before me such of them 
as he docs not consider himself competent to dispose of. Whenever any new special duty 
is made over to the Deputy Postmaster-general, an order to that elfcct is entered in my or^er 
book. The letters intended for me are docketed by the jogistcr, ami submitted daily for 
my orders. I pass my orders upon them, and they are returned to the office. Drafts are 
then prepared, and submitted for my approval. On all imjiortant matters, requiring more 
than an ordinary or usual reply, I draft my own letters. All other drafts iri'e prepared by the 
,register, in conformity with distinct orders written by myself on the back of the letter to be 
answered. Every day, on coming to office, 1 receive from the superintendent, Mr. Botellho, 
a report of the time of thp arrival cf the principal mails, and of any thing of ipiportance tJnit 
may have occurred since the previous day; and 1 pass such orders upon the Superintendent’s 
report as 1 tliink necessary ; after this, I dispose of‘ the correspondence of the previousi day’s 
second delivery, and of that of the current day’s first delivery, in the manner above stated. 

Every Monday the superintendent lays before me a time book of all the lines of road pre¬ 
pared from ibe daily telegraphs, upon which I pass orders in like mauneiv The details of 
my correspondence may be seen by a reference to the books in tlie office. All letters 
written arc copied in a book, and all letters received are entered in a diary, and when dis¬ 
posed of, they are filed according to their date, and boumA up. 

3. What control do you exercise Over the Deputy Postmastor-geneial’s proceedings ?— . 

1 occasionally inspect Jiis correspondence, which is recorded in the office, and wheit parties 
appeal against his orders, I investigate their complaints myself. As the Deputy Postpiaster- 
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App. CD.)» No. 1. general’s office is a branch of, or rather, in fact, thq same as my o^ii, there is no Aecessity 
—— for r^uiring from him any periodical reports or statements of the tnanner in which h» 
Eyideiice* specific duties are perfoimed, and it woufd, for many reasons, be inconvenient and itnad- 
visable to do so. The whole of his corresfiondence is always open to my inspection, and 
mine to his; and nothing can occur in the office of any consecjnence without my knoIHlng it. 
The inode in which 1 exercise control over his proceeduigs, chiefly in the management of tire 
office, aud the local duties of CalcuttH, is shown by the entries in niy order book, such, for 
instance, as No. 75, dated the 14th April 1848; No. 114, dated d.he 6 th September 1840; 
No. Ill, dated the 16th August 1849. When the Deputy Postmaster-general has any 
doul^ as to the mode in which he ought to dispose of matters within bis cognisance, he sub¬ 
mits them with an oflicial memorandum for* my disposal. We also hold frequent verbal 
coinmuiiications. In order to maintain the authority of the Deputy Postmaster-general in 
the office, I have generally made it a rule on the occurrence of a vacancy, to desire him to 
make arrangements for filling it up, subject always to my sanction and approval. 

4. Is there any separation between the office of Postmaster-general and that of Post¬ 
master of Calculta ?—No, there is no such distinction. I am Postmaster of Calcutta in 
my capacity of Postmaster-general, and the Deputy Postmaster is also Deputy Postmaster 
' of Qalcutta. There is no separate office, either of correspondence or record. The Deputy 

Postmaster-generars duties embrace the details of the Calcutta Post-office, but are not by 
any means confined to that. The details of the Calcutta Post-office are specially made over 
to him under instructions from the Government, but subject to my control. So far from 
there being any separation of the Calcutta from the General Post-office, 1 frequently take 
up individual cases connected with Calcutta, and dispo-^e of them myself, and exercise an 
active interference in the* details of the office, such as I sliould lutdo if the Calcutta office 
were a separate one from mine. ^ 

6 . Have the goodness to favour me with further details regarding your own duties and 
the business of the General l*ost-office ?—‘The entire superintendence and control of the 
transit througlnuit the country is my especial province, and all the duties arising out of it 
are performed entirely bv me. All contracts for the conveyance of the mails and hanghies, 
all modifications of establishments, all alterations of routes, opening of new lines, the estab¬ 
lishment of new Post-offices, require my consider.iiion ami approval before they can take 
effect, or he submifted for tfie sanction of Government. 1 also receive fnaii the Postmasters 
reports on the state of the roads and ferries, and en*all otlujr n.utters in any way affecting 
the transit of the dawks. Tlie removal and appointment of Postinusiors rest, with me, sub¬ 
ject to the sanction of Government, and I confirm the noiiiinat.on of dawk rnoonshees sub- 
mitted by the Postmiisiers, abstaining as ninch us pos'^ible fr«»m interfering with the arrange¬ 
ments of the local anthorilie‘s in thi.s respect, 'riiere is a great vaiiety of business arising 
out of my relations with the district Po.*!,tmasters, the G<»vcrnmt;nt and the public, which 
1 have to discharge, but which 1 need not enumerate. The daily cash uccounls of the 
General F'ost-office are submitted at the close of every ilay for my examination and signa¬ 
ture. Payments are made on the warmnU both of the Deputy Postmaster-general and 
myself, but I compare all the v«>uchers with th^. entries in the cash account before signing it. 

fi. Into what departments is the office divided, and what are the duties of each dcfiart- 
ment?—In answer to this question, 1 beg to refer to my letter to Government, No. 72, dated 
11 th August 1845, in wlucti the duties of each depurtqient of the office arc detailed; and, 
also to a statement prepared in the office for my private information. Consequent on niy 
report above*referred to, a considerable increase of establishment was sanctioned in that 
year to meet the increased requirements of the office, arising from the establishment of steam 
communication and the increase of correspondence; but no material alteration has been 
made in the arranoement of tiie several depurtmentjs of the office. 

7. Is the eslabiihhincnt now efficient for the duties required of it?—Yes, in all depart¬ 

ments, except that of .the deliveiy of ielters, in which the number of peons employed is far 
from adequate. There is a head ins(>eetnr, three inspectors, anct forty^five peons. Notwith¬ 
standing th€i assistance given by the accelerators, yet the extent of each beat, and the great 
delays and obstacles opposed by the public to punctunl delivery, are such as to'require a 
ve|^ much stronger force. Great practical inconvcnicnc-e also arises from the ignorance of 
English on the part of the peons; this is the source of constant mistake and mis-delivery. 
The only remedy for this is the employment of a superior class of persons on higher pay; 
but under any circumstances, a numerical increase to the present strength of the establish¬ 
ment is absolutely necessary to satisfy the demnmis of the public. The collection of bearing 
postage is also a great cuuse of delay in delivery^ vvhich w'ould be obviated if pre^-payment * 
were compulsory. * 

8. Can you ^11 me the average time in which letters are delivered in Calcutta?—^I'he 
accelerators, wmh the first delivery, leave the General I^ost-office punctually at 10 a.m., 
every |lay, except Sunday, takin® the peons to the^ distant beats, north and south. The 
accelerators return about 2 pringiug back the peons, except those of the more. distant 
beats at Garden Reach, Alipoor, Chiiyore, &c,, who often cannot complete their deUvery ju 
time to return with the accelerator. The second delivery, which is always much smaller 
than the first, is made by the perms, lliey leave the General Post-office at 3 

deliver the letters in the "course of the afternoon. Daily report^ of the delivery are madeJby 
the in8pectpr.s to the Deputy PoltiUuster-geneml. Daily reports of the nhmber of mails 
arrived and d^e,.opened and deliii^red, are made to me, and anything of importance con¬ 
nected with thenris, brought to nqr notice, ' " ^ ^ 

'9. What is th^ extent of the Calcutta delivery ?—It comprises alitbe suhtivbsW;Cal»hdtai 
^ ' 0 iiicludhig 
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including Howrah, BiBhop’s College, Cbitpore, and other distant places. A map has been 
made for the auidsince of the inspectors, which is now in the office. It lays down limits 
of all deliveiTes under the Genera] Post-*office.' Thb purpose for which accelenrtfi^ were 
established, and inspectors appointed, and the success which has attended these arrange* 
merits, as well as the changes in the mode of taking security from the peons, and obliging 
them to account punctually for their collections, will be learned from my various reports to 
Governri^ent. Cash deposits have been universally substituted for landed security, and tbe‘ 
peons are never allowed to keep more than a few rupees in their possession ; whereas when 
1 assuTTM d charge of the office, a balance of about jRs, 14,000 was in their hands^ which was 
recovered with much difficulty, the landed securities being in every case found to be qqite 
worihle^^s. The delivery Department is immediately under the Deputy Postmaster-general, 
who has orders to bring anything important coniiecled with it to my notice. 


App, (D.), No. 
Eridaaoe. 


# 

16f/i May 1850. 


Mr. IT, Botelihv, 

10. U'liAT situation do you hold in the General Post-office?—I am superintendent of the 
Post-office j my duties ure defined in a book, prepared two or three years ago for the Post- 
inaster generul; but since then other additional duties have devolved upon me, which used 
to bo dischiiiged by Mr. Moore, ihe fomior Deputy Postmaster-general. These additional 
duties are us lollows : letters received by dawk at the General Post-officje, of which the 
addies>ees cunnot be found, are brought back by the peons; they are then entered in a 
register by Pitmnber Mookeijea, one of the assi>taiits, which register I examine, and attest 
with my initials. I also put the date and my initials on each letter. There are pn an 
average 200 a day of these letters, I am occupied ab<jut an hour and a half daily in this 
duty. It is also my duty to see that the* delivery peons daily account for tlic postage of the 
hitters gi\en lo them for delivery, and to report all eases of default or delay to the Deputy 
Postmaster-general for his orders. 'J'he postage of the letters delivered to the peons is 
entered in their hooks by Molceloll Baiierjea, who obtains the informulioti from one of the 
bearing*nu'onsliees, an^ the same person enters on the other side of the peon’s accounts 
the postage collected by them, the amount of which he ascertains from the buxee, who 
receiver the money from the jjeons, and pays it t<i the treasurer, I do not cheek the <jol)ec-t' 
tions; 1 only l<Jok at th* "peons* accounts to see that they are nut In balance. 

11. What are the routes Irom Calcutta to the interior, on which Jlettcrsare despatched from 
the (ieneral Post-office ?—There are six routes : 

I. The Western Roaih —By this route go the dawks to Aiigurpal'ah, Barrackpore, 
Serampoip, Chandernagore, llooghly, Burdwan, Mungulpore, Burhee, Shergotty, fSas- 
serarn, Benares, and all the North-western Provinces. The first branch on this road 
is from I'anackpore to Seraiimore. Then tliere is a branch from Hooghly to Dccgra, 
pHtolee, 8antipoi)r, Culna, Cutwn, Nyaserui and .lehannuggur. From Burdwan a 
branch goes to Surool, Sooree, Biinwarcbad and Kandy. I'he next branch is from 
Shergotty to Gya, Patna, Ditiapore, Arrah, Buxar, Chnpra, Mozufferpoolr, Foosa, 
Moteeharcp, Bettia und Nepal. The next branch is from Akooree to Ghazeepoor, 
and other North-western Province stations. The last branch is from Alinuggur, 10 miles 

* 4his side of Benares, to Chunar, Mirzapoor and other places. The jfurisdiction of (he 
Calcutta General Post-office on this route terminates at Ghazec]>ore, Benares and 
Mirzapoor. 

II. The Berhampoor Road .— By this route go the dawks to Baraset, Raiiaghat, Kish- 
nuggur, Merai, Berhampoor, Jungypoor and Khainrah. Here the road branches in two 
directions ; one branch goes to Aurungabad, Hajmuhal, Sikrcegully, Colgoiig, Bhau- 
gulpoic, Sultangunge and Monghyr. From Sikrcegully there is also a branch to Poor-, 
neah and Nathpoor. The other branch from Kbamrah goes to Maldah, Dinagepoor, 
Titalya, Kursiong and Darjeeling. From Dinagepoor there is a branch to Rungpoor, 
Bugwah, Gwalparah, Gowhatty, Tezpoor, Bishnath, Nowgong, Joreliai, Debrooghur 
and Luckimpoor. From Rungpoor there is also a branch to the subordinate Post-office 
at Cooch Bchar. 

III. The Dacca Haute. — By this loute go the dawks to Dum-Dum, Jessore, Fur- 
rccdpoie, Dacca, Comillah, Chittagong and Arracan. From Jessore one*branch goes 
to Coolmi, Nulchitty and Burrisaul- The other goes to Comercolly, Pubna and Sera- 
jegimge. From Dacca one brancli^ goes north to Myinensing and Jumalpoor, and 
another north-east to Sylhet, Chcrrapoonjic, Cachar, Silchar and Munnipoor. There 

>js alstr a separate daw'k from the Geneial Post-office to Bauguiidee, which is under the 
Baraset Postmaster. From Mahomed Ali, on the Chittagong road, there is a braiich 
to Noakolly and Putterhat. . 

ly. The Kedgeree Road .—By this route go the Diamond Harbour, Kedgeree and 
Conlai dawks. There is a branch fiom Bela to Fort Gioster. By this rqute go all 
after packets of ship^and steam letters; that is, all packets made up to go by ships that 
have left Calcutta, and gone down the river. 
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V. TIte Madras Iiioad.^^l^y this route go the dawke to JelUeore^ Balaeoro, Cuttack., 
P|K 3 ^ee Juggertiath, Gaujam and Chutterpoor, where the Calcutta pQat<^ffice jurii*)- 
diction ceasi^* There are no bmncbes on tbie road« 

VI. The Bomhay Roath —By this route go the dawks to Oolbareea, Midnapoor, 
Kaineraru, Sumbuipoor, Ryepoor and Nagpoor to Bombay. The Calcutta (ieneral 
Fo.st-oflBce jurisdictiaii ceases ut Nagpoor. From this route there is one branch to 
Tumlook ; another from Debra to Keerpoy, Radanuggur and Ghuttal; a tlftrd from 
Micinapoor to Gurheta; and a fourth from Nagpoor to Kamptee, Sconce and Ellichpoon 

VIL The Bancoorah Old Road ..— By this route go the dawks lo^Bishenpore, Kotal- 
poor, Elipore, Bancoorah, Hazareebaugh, Purulea Manbhooiii, Chyebassa, Lohardugga 
and Chota Najipore. The .Chyebassa road branches offlrom Purulea Manbhoom, and 
so does the Hazareebaugh road. 

12 . Can you give me an account of the^cross dawks in the Lower Provinces?— I cannot 
from memory give a complete accomiL but 1 can prepare a statement showing all the cross 
dawks ill the Lower ft’ovinces, 

13. How are the daw^ks carried on the western road ?—In a mail cart from the General 
Post-office to Benares. On all the. branches of this road the mails are carried by foot- 
runners. From die General Post-office up to Burheethe mails are carried along the? trunk 
road by contract. The carts and horses all belong the contractor, Mr. Alkinsou has 
the contract from the Isi of this month, I believe for three years, subject to the approval of 
Government. Mr. Atkinson, I believe, has contracted to convey the letter dawks at the 
rate of Rs.l3 per mile a month, at a speed of seven miles an hour, including sto(>pages. 
I have not yet seen the agreement, and cannot therefore give the particulars of it, but I 
know that the contractor is liable to retrenchment if he fails to accomplish the stipulated 
rale of speed. Up to the 14th instant, Mr. Atkinson has carried the dawks along the trunk 
road from Biirdwan to Calcutta at an average rate ol* 6 miles 4 furlongs and 14 poles per 
hour; and from Burhee to Burtlwaii at nearly 7 miles an hour. 'I'he upward rate has not 
been quite so good, but the telegraphs of only three days* work have yet been received. 
Last year the muils were carried from the General Post-office to Burdwan in carts, by 
Gu»iness Sing, who supplied the carts and horses, and received Ra‘. 24 a month for each 
carl, from Calcutta to Hooghly, and Rs .22 a month for eacli cart from Hooglilyto Burdwan, 
In consequence of robberies of the dawk which occurred, Gunness Sing was renfoved in 
January last, and from February Mr. Atkinson undertook the conveyance of the dawks to 
Burdwan on the same terjjps. Last year Mr. Atkinson provided the means of conveying the 
dawk from Burdwan to MobeHliptmr on ekkas, drawn by horses; and from thence to 
Burhee, one Prem Naruiij^ Bose did the same. They both were remunerated at the rate of 
20 rupees a cart per month. Pr em Naruiri Bose failed to keep the time required by hi^ 
agreement, and his portion of the road was transferred to Mr. Atkinson in the middle of the 
year. From Bntiiee to Benares the carts were lust year, us they are now, supplied by Mr. 
Davies, the Postmaster of Shergotty, who receives 20 riqiees a mouth for each cart and 
horse employed. Mr. Davies has conveyed the mail from Benares to Burhee since the 1 st 
of this mofitli, at the rate of 7 miles 7 furlongs and 3.3 p des, or very nearly 8 miles an hour. 
From Akoree to Mirzapoor the dawk is carried by rinmers. 

J 4. Howaiv thedawksearried on the Berhamjioor route?—All by foot-runners, who are paid 
Rs. 4 a month each. The standard rate of travelling is five miles an hour : if they exceed 
this rate, llie runners are paid extra, at the rate of 8 annas per extra half-mile of increased 
speed, and the overseers 1 or 2 rupees a half-mile of extra speed, according to the recis^m- 
mendalion of the. Postmaster. But the standard has not been accomplished on this road, 
except between Khainrah and Mongliyr, ainl that only when Dr. Leckie was Postmaster «)f 
Bhaugulpoor, which is now five or six years ago. If the iurmers do not accomplish four 
miles an hour on this road, a (ieduction is made from their pay, unless it appears on inquiry 
that the delay is owing to the bad state of the roads. The roods are now in a very bad state. 
Quarterly Statements of speed on all the principal lines of road have been submitted to 
(Government lor the last four years: they are now required half-yearly. I have quarterly 
statements prepared up to the 31st March last; these can be supplied from the General 
Post-office. From Bugwah to uli the stations in Assam t£e dawks are carried by water in a 
I unit or canoe. 

IT). How are the duwks on tlie Dacca road carried ?—Entirely by foot-runners. Tlie rate 
:»f speed on the Dacca line is slower than on any othcT, owing to the bad stale of the road, 
;ind the niimenius rivers and inillalis there are to be crossed. The standard of five Tidies an 
hour liaving never been reached on this road, the runners have not, to my knowledge, received 
any extra remuneration. . 

16. How fire tile dawks on Kedgeree road c|rried ?—By runners, Formerly ilie dawk 
on this road was taken by coiitract, but since the introduction of steam communicution this 
lias ceased. Under the contiactor, the standard rale of five miles used frequently to 
ho exceeded, but it has never been reached by tire Government runners. The contractor 
employed nothing but runners. 

17. On the Madras road, how are the dawks carried ?—By runners, the whole way. They 

I lever come up to the standard pf five miles an hour. # 4 •• 

18. How is the dawk carried on the Bombay line ?—^By«Oovernmept runneifs ^ Midria- 
poro. From Midnapore to Kiimerara it was carried by horses up fo the 30tli 

■a,e contract having cc'vsed, the distance now travelled by ruimprs* Frpm tp . 

* Svimbuipqor, 
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Snwtmlpoor, it ift Biro carri^ by runners; from Sumbulpoof to Ryepoor by horttee, for which 
Mt*. Babm^on, th« Postmaster of Sombulpobr, holds a contraet; arid flrom Ryepo^)r lo 
¥ Na^:poor either by horses or camels, act ordtng to the conren^ce of the (Contractor, Jum- 
iratn Dess. Both these contracts hare been renewed from the April. 1 cannot state from 
memory the exact teriris of them. 

19, tJow is the Bancoorah dawk carried ?—Entirely by runners. 

ilO. How is the dawk despatched on the Western road ?—All packets above Benares are 
put into one or more wallets, addressed to the Bosttrmster of Benares, who opens and dis¬ 
tributes them to the different station Postmasicrs; and all above Cawnpoor to tlie Postmaster 
of Cawn|)Oor, who does the same. There is also an op* n Wallet despatched from the General 
Post-office to Hoi^hly, containing tlni Barrackpoor, Serarnporc, Chanderimgore and Hooghly 
dawks, and containing also a packet addressed to the Postmaster of Hooglily, in which are en^^ 
closed all the dayks for the subordinate stiUions on the Santipoorand (.'utwa roads. A small 
packet for Auguriiara goes outside tl.e dawk. 1'hcre is another wallet addressed to Burd- 
wan, containing the Burdwan and Beerbhooin packets, and also the packets for Mungul- 
poor, Boodbood, Shergotty and Sasserani. The Burdwan Postma^er takes out of "the 
wallet his packets and those for the branch daw'ks, and puts into it nis despatches for the 
North-west,including Patna, Gya, &c. On the arrival of the mail at. Shergotty, the Post¬ 
master there separates these loose packets, and sends them to their respective destinations. 
A separate wallet is made up at the General Post-office for the Gya, Patna, Moziiflerpoor, 
Arran, Chnpra and Nepal packets. This walle^t is addressed to the Postmaster at Gya, to 
whom it is forwarded by the Postmaster at Shergotty, and by whom it is o}>ened. The Gya 
Postmaster takes out his packet, and then forwards the wallet, closed, to Patna, where the 
Postmaster separates the packets and sends them to their respective destinations. It is 
sometimes necessary to make up two w^allets for Gya, but this rarely happens, and then only 
on the arrival of an overland mail, particularly if the overland mail arrives on Thursday, the 
day on which the “ Friend of India'* newspaper is published. Another wallet is made up 
for Ghazeepoor, and the stations beyond it. This is detached from the mail at Acoree. It 
IS never necessary to make up two wallets for Ghazeepoor. At Alinuggur, a small wallet fon 
Chnruir and an ordinary one for Mii-za|)oor and the stations beyond it are detached from the 
main road. One wallet generally suffices to Mirzapoor, but it is sometimes, though rarely, 
necessary to make up a second. For Benares one wallet generally suffices, but it is often 
uecespary to make up two. For Cnwmpoor three wallets are daily de.spatched from the 
General Post-office, and, on the arrival of the monthly .steamer, it is generally nec^essary to 
make up a fourth. 

21 . llow is the dawk despatched on the Berhanipoor line?—Oii^ open wallet is sent, con¬ 
taining the i)ackets for ^^aniset, Nuddea and M('rai. This wallet is never filled so us to bf? 
a sufficient load for one man. To Berliampoor two wallets are daily despatched, and it is 
oflcii necessary to despatch a third. All these wallets are directed to the Poslmuster of 
Berliampoor, who opens them and distiihutes the packets to their destination. Two 
wallets go on to Khamrab, where the road branches, and after that, one wallet on each line 
of load IK sufficient. 

22. How is the dawk carried on the Dacca line ?—One wallet is made up for Jessore, 
and is directed to the Postmaster there, who opens it and despatches the packets to Fur- 
reed poor, and by the branch line.s to Komarcolly, Pubna, Coolneah, Backorgunge and 
Nnlchitly. This wallet is alw’ays full, and frequently (especially on Tuesdays and Thurs¬ 
days) overloaded; and, owing lo insufficient establishment, there is difficulty in sending a 
.second packet. For Dacca one wallet is usually made up, but on Gazette nights, and on 
the hiriva] of an overland mail, a second wallet is necessary. Tlie Dacca wallet contains 
the packets for all the stations beyond Dacca. On this line the service packets are very 
heavy, jiariiculavly when the revenue cornniissioiier is on circuit at Jessore. A siual] packet 
for Dum-Durn is made up and handed to one of the runners, who conveys it outside the 
dawk. A second dawk is sent tfi Dum-Dum at mid-day. A separate wallet is made up 
daily at the General Post-office for Bagiindee, and conveyed by a separate set of runners, 
but it. never amounts to a sufficient load for a man. 

23. How is the Kedgeree dawk despatched ?—One w'ullet almost alway.s .suffices. It is 
addressed to the Postmaster at Kedgeree. A small packet goes outside the wallet for 
Diamond Harbour, and is left at Ramgurh Chokey, about three miles off. A similar packet 
is left at Bela for Fort Gloster. But on steamer after packet days it is necessary to employ 
extia establishm^^nts, the covers being packed in iron and wooden boxes, which the runners 
carry on their Iieads, For this service, five and sometimes six runners are recpiired, 

24. How is the dawk on the Madras line despatched ?—One wallet, containing all the 

packet.^ for stations beyond Chitterjioor, is addressed to the Postmaster of that station. It 
also contains the Cuttack and Pooroe .dawks, which are taken out as the dawk passes by 
the Postmasters of those stations, who tlian re-seal the wallet. Another wallet is made up 
for Jellusore, containing the Jeliasore and Balusore packets; this wallet is so light that it is 
often carried by tlie runner who takes the Cliitlerpoor packet; but soriietimcs, when tlie 
mails arrive from Singapore, Moulmein, and other places to the eastward, a second wallet 
for Chitlerpoor becomes necessary, This roule brunches off from the Bombay road at Debra, 
about 13 miles tliis side of Midnapore. ’ 

26, llow is the Bouibay dawk despatched ?—All packets for Nagpoor, and stations be¬ 
yond it, arc enclosed in one wallet to the address of the Postmaster at Nagpoor, who opens 
It, and distributes the packets according to their destinations. On overland nights, it is 
necessary to have from six to eight wallets* Formerly, as many as it6 or 30 wallets were 
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- less than three days ; but, since the steamers come direct from the Red Bea to Calcutta, t^ 

ETidonoe. number of overland letters sent vid Bombay has greatly decreased. Another wallet is made 
up for Midnapoor, which is sent open; it contains packets for Midnapoor, Kaknerara^ Rye- 
^or and Sumbulpoor. The Keerpoy packet goes in this wallet, and is detached at Chokey 
iDeoleea, The Tumlook packet goes separately, outside the wallet, and is detached at 
Moheshraka. 

20 . How is the Bancoorah dawk despatched ?—In one small wallet, which is never filled. It 
is addressed to the Postmaster at Bancoorah, who distributes the packets contained in it to the 
fiirther stations. It is never necessary to send a second wallet on this route. The packets 
for the subordinate PostH>fiices between Calcutta and Bancoorah also go in this wallet, and 
are taken out, as it passes, by the dawk moonsfiees. 


20th May 1850. 


Lalmohun Set, Clerk in the Post-office Department of the Revenue Accountant’s Office. 

27. W HAT is your duty ?—My duty is to adjust the Pnst-office accounts, |Lnd also a portion 
of the Land Revenue accounts. It is not my duty to examine or abstract the accounts of 
the various Post-offices. There are other clerks on the establishment whose duty it is to 
do that. My duty is simply to adjust and journalize the accounts at the end of the year, 
and to prepare the statement of receipts and disbursements of the l^ost-office Department for 
incorporation in the general statement of the entire receipts and disbursements of the Lower 
Provinces. When adjusting the accounts, 1 compare the entries in the cash accounts with 
the vouchers. 

27 J. What accounts are received from the General Post-office ?—A monthly cash account. 
In this account the receipts are credited under the following heads : 

Postage. Pi*ofit and I^ss: 

Steam Postage. Deposits. ^ 

Service Postage (a nominal credit). Dawk-bearers. 

General Treasury. 

And the debits appear under the following heads: 

Remittances. Deposits. 

Postage. Dawk-bearers. 

Service Postage (a nominal debit). Balance. 

Appended to this account is a detail of inefficient balance, a memorandum of deposits, 
and a n)emorandum of bearing postage. 

Attached to the monthly ca3i account is a register of receipts and repayments of deposits, 
32 statements of steam postage, Treasury and Mint receipts for remittances, receipts of 
siiburdinate Postmasters tor salary, Ac., and the monthly contingent bill of the General 
Post-office. 

28. What means has the Accountant’s office of knowing that all postage paid at the 
(General Post-office is duly accounted for ?—No means at all. All that appears in the cash 
account is the amount of postage collected. We have no means of knowing wh^tis due, 
and what is outstanding. We receive no register of letters from the General Post-office, 
ff the amount of postage entered in the cash account as collected be less than the actual 
amount collected and brought to the Post-office, there would be nr> means of detecting 
the discrepancy in the Accountant’s xjfiice. Still less are there any means of ascertaining 
whether the amount due on post-paid and bearing letters, and.other covers, is overcol¬ 
lected. 

29. Is there no way of imposing a check upon the accounts of the General Post-office, 

so that the postage due. on every letter shall be entered in\he accounts as a demand either 
against the sender or receiver of it, and the amount either collected, or, if irrecoverable, 
written off?—I can suggest no other check than that proposed formerly by the Honourable 
,1. E. Elliot, when Postmaster-general; and that is, that the Postmastei'^^geueral should 
keep two account*^ current, one of letters received, and the other of letters sent, with evtery 
Postmaster in India^ and all the Postmasters in India with each other; a copy of all these 
accounts current being subiiiittcd monthly tq the accountants of Bengal, Agra, Madras and 
Bombay, by whom the between the Postmasters of the different Presidencies would 

be compared with each other, and with the cash accounts,and so finally adjusted. > < This plan 
was trM for two or three yeass, but was found so troublesome and expensive that it was 
given up. A targe increase oft establishment, botJi in the Aocountatifjs office, and in . the 
several Post-offices, would be necessary to carry it out efficiently, » 

30. What accounts are received in the Accountant’s office jVom the Mofifssil Post-offices? 
—A cash account, showing the receipts, and disbursements of the'lBudder;.FostrraffiC(e,'ahd 
also of the, subordinate Post-offices, if there are any. The headings^of rthe> cash’acaflUttnt 
are the same m those of the Gdneral Post-office; attached to it is. a meinomqdimi of steals 

a inemorandugi of bearing letters, and a meinoranduiu of dawR<leMters« i Wiih:the 
cash accounts are also submitted the audited establishment and contingent bills for the 
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month, the <»)Uector*s receipts for money remitted to Ihe Trewiury, and en abstract register 
of postage, sliowina the number of covers and the amount postage due upon them. . 

8 ). Are these abstract registers of any use in enabling you t^ phec^ the Posjmaster's 
accounts ?—Yes, we can see that the amount entered in the abstract register is duly accounted 
for; but we have no means of knowing that the amount is correct.) So far as the Accaantaut's 
office is concerned, every item in the abstract register may be incorrect without the least 
chance or possibility of the error being detected. There is nothing in tlie way of official 
check to prevent Uie Postmaster from entering in every case less than the sum actually 
chargeable on letters conveyed by the post; nor is there anything to prevent the destruction 
of post-paid letters and misappropriation, of postage, except the probability of inquiry, which 
might or might not lead to detection. Tliere can be no efficient check against such prac¬ 
tices except by keeping a double account current in every Posl-oflice in India, and enter¬ 
taining a special establishment in the Accountant's office or at the Post-office, for the sole 
purpose of comparing and adjusting them. If postage were universally to be pre-puid by 
means of stamps, then there could be no fraud, and the necessity for check would no longer 
exist. 

32. Do you receive any check acconnts of steam postage from the other ports in India 
at which the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers touch ?-“Only from Uombay and 
Madras. They send us statements of letters received from out-stations of th^ Bengal Presi¬ 
dency for despatch by steam, and statements of letters received by steam for despatch to those 
stations. These statements huve no reference to inland postage. 


2Ut May 1850. 


.7. 72. B. Bennettf Esq,, Deputy Postmaster-general. 

33. Bb bo good as to inform me what specific duties connected with the General Post- 
office are made over to you ?—The duties made over to me as Deputy Postmaster-general 
are detailed in the Postmaster-genemrs order, No. 2, dated 2({th January 1847, and in the 
subsequent orders referred to by Mr. Tuyler. I receive and open all letters sent by dawk 
to the General Post-office, and all that are brought to me from persons in Calcutta. Letters 
by dawk, addressed to me, are entered in iny register of letters received, and those addrp.sBed 
to the Postmastcr-ger-val are entered in his register. If any of the letters addressed 
to me appear to me to be on subjects which I liave not authority to disp^)se of, I 
transfer them to the Postmaster-general by ap order in my register btiok. In like manner, 
the Postmaster-general transfers to me such of the letters entered in his register bta»k as he 
wishes me to dispose of. He does not always send me letters connected with the duties 
specially made over to me, but occasionally disposes of them himself. There is a separate 
register book of letters received from puldic offices in Calcutta, all of which are disposed of 
by the Postmaster-general. A largo number of letters are addressed daily to the office by 
private parties, stunetimes to the Postmaster-general, and sometimes to me. These are 
entered in a separate book, and are disposed of either by iJie Postmaster-general or by me. 
There are also numerous wiitteii applications sent daily on trifling matters which I disj^ose 
of summarily, without reference to the Postmaster-general, and without keeping any record 
of them. 

34. Do you consider yourself as primarily responsible for the management of the details 
of the C'alcutta Post-ofiicc ?—No, 1 do not. When I was first appointed Deputy Post- 
master-^^^eneral, I was under the impression that I was lo have independent chvirge ol’ the 
Calcutta Post-office as Postmaster of Calcutta, and 1 continued to act under that impression 
for several months ; but, in S<*pt€niber 1847, 1 learned that I was not unde^rstood to huve a 
separate capacity as Postmaster of Calcutta, but that I was the Pos'master-generars assis¬ 
tant in that as in all othet* departipnentB of the General Post-office. I derived my first 
impression of my duties fnim the terms in which my letter of appointment from Government 
was framed. It was there stated that in consequence of tny appointment the Postmaster- 
general would be able to relieve himself of details, and devote his attention to the general 
management of the department. 

Every thins: connected with the working of the office, such as the arrival and despatch of 
the mails and .banghies, the attendance of ilm different officers, tl»em»ceipt and delivery of 
letters, &c., 1 primarily take cogfiiaiance'of, and dispose of; but all matters of importance I 
refer to the Posfmaater-general. With the Accountants and 'freasurer’s Departments I have 
nothing to do. All matters connected with the delivery of letters in Calcutta, the postage 
•accounts ol the peons, and the accounts of the agency houses, are exclusively looked after 
W me, subject to a i^thrence, if necessary, to the Postmaster'-general. The Dawk-bearcr 
Department is also under me; and all papers connected wdth that department go out under 
my signatune; 1 also receive numerous letters from the Postmasters in the Mofussil, and^ 
Irom private iiidividuals, on oil kinds of miscellaneous subjects, which, unless they nividife 
Bome general question of impoitance, I dispose of williout reference to the Postmuster- 
general. < inquiries into cases of robbery of iW mail have been for the most part entrusted 
id me. The superintendence of the disposal of dead letters has also been specially .asfcdgned 
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App. (Br), No. 1. 35. Have the goodness to state the particulars of t!ie wkf irt which fetters are delivered 

— from the Oooeral Post'-offitje ?—The process through which the letters go after the mails 

Evidence. arrive unSil they are placed in the peon^s hands for delivery is described in a memorandum, 
which I will furnish, Orclinarily no letters are delivered except through the peons, but 
parties coming to the General Post-office for their letters occasionally receive them from the 
clerks. This, however, is contrary to rule, and I believe is rarely done. The process of 
delivering overland letters to the peons is somewhat different fVotn that of delivering inland 
letters; and this difference of practice is explained in the memorandum above referred to. 
The delivery peons, having received their letters according to their respective beats, leave the 
General Post-office for the first time at 10 a. m. Those who have to proceed to'a distance 
in the direction of Garden Reach, or Park-street, are conveyed to their beats on accelerators; 
the others proceed to their destination on foot. There are four inspectors, including the 
head inspector, and 48 peons. The head inspector has the control of the establishment, 
and is expected to go about and see that the peons are on their beats. Two of the ins[)ector8 
drive the accelerators, and the third remains at the General Post-office to assist in inquiries, 
and to look after the peons in attendance. There are nine local divisions in Calcutta, to each 
of which a certain number of peons are allotted. The inland letters are distributed by the 
delivery clerks to jumma peons, one of whom is selected daily from each division. Each 
jumma peon then distributes the letters delivered to him among the other peons of his 
division according to their beats. 

36. Is there any map showing the local limits of each division or beat?—No; but there 
' is a statement of beats prejjared by the head inspector, and the peons’ attendance book 

shows the division to which each peon is attached. 

37. Does every peon go out with each delivery?—No ; a certain number in each division 
go with the first delivery, leaving the rest to follow with the letters of the second delivery. 
The pcM7ns of a particular division take the whole of the letters for that division^ and distri¬ 
bute them among themselves in the way they find most convenient. 

38. In what time are the peons of the first delivery expected to complete their delivery 
and return to the General Post-office?—Where there are accelerators, they wait for the 
peons, returning between 1 and *2 r, m.; but they frequently do not bring back the peons 
who have the more distant beats, and who are then punished unless they cun assign a good 
reason for the delay. The peons of those beats where there are no accelerators frerjiicntly 
do not return the same day. 'I’here is no order requiring the peons to return at any specific 
iKmr, Of to report the time at which they deliver the letters. The inspectors and peons all 
leave the office after the second delivery, and none of the peons live on the pierniiies, as they 
are required to do by an order of the Postmaster-general. 


30. What means are there of knowing whether the letters are delivered punctually or not, 
or whether they arc delivered at all ?—'Fhere are no means of knowing whether letters are 
delivered punctually or not. The inspectors are required to examine the bags of the peons 
every morning, and if letters remain undelivered, which ought to have been delivere<i, the 
peon is reported to me. With regard to post-paid letters, there arc no means of knowing 
whether they arc delivered or not, unless parties complain; but bearing letters must be 
accounted for. 

40. Have you any complaints against the peons for delay in delivery or loss of letters?— 
Not many; but there are frequent cumphiiiils of mistake and misdelivery. The delivery 
clerks keep a record t)f the number of letters delivered to each jumma peon, 'flie jumma 
j)euns keep a list of the loiters received by them,* which shows the name of the peon to 
whom they are evijnlually given for delivery. In this way mistakes are traced to those 
who eoimnit them. The record kept by the clerks is culled the delivery book. 

41. What is the remuneration ol the peons ?—They receive Ra. 8 a month, but one or two 
of them get less, 'fhey have no other authorised emoluments, but 1 have no doubt that they 
receive ])resents from parties to whom they deliver letters, and it occasionally happens that 
excess postage is taken, but whetlier from accident or design cannot positively be affirmed. 
No complaints that 1 recollect have ever been made of their demanding presents, or threat¬ 
ening to withhold or delay delivery until such present is^iven. The peons greatly prefer the 
beats in the native io^vn, particularly the Hurra Bazar aild places where Mahajuns and 
Shrotfs reside. I can only account for this by supposing that they receive presents from 
these parties. Indeed it is currently reported that the peons receive from each person a 
lixeil amount upon every letter cltdivcred The Mahajuns have never complained of this 
practice ; if it exists, they submit to it as an arrangement ensuring the punctual delivery of 
their letters and banghy parcels. 

42. In what respects do you consider the present system of delivery deficient?— 
The number of peons is insufHcknt; they are ail ignorant of EnglLsb, and cannot read 
an English addre*^. The only way they have of distinguishing letters is to catch the name 
of the addressee from the. delivery clerk, and write an abbreviation of it in Bengaleethe 
hack of the letter. It would be a great improvement if, as in England, every peon were 
obliged to pay to the Post-office the postage due on the bearing letters made over to h|m 
for delivery, and to receive hack the amount on account of those of which the addressees 
Cannot be found. 1'be present practice of giving the peons credit causes great trouble an<l 
difficulty in realising the collections; besides, when a peon is ill, and it becomes neceosary to 
employ a substitute, the latter mist, under the present system, trusted with the amonnt 

. of postage on bearing letters given to him for delivery, without security, unless tlie peon, 
whose substitute he is, chooses to become responsible for him, which they frequentfly do not 
do. To peons who give no security, the post-giud letters are generally given for delivery. 
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The /c&fAi deposit required fi»m each peon variee froni 50 to £00 rupfflfi> according to tbc 
oi' their beat; and it is difficult to obtain the servicee of men on Rh\ 8 a month who 
can ^ive that amount of security; the consequence is, that the peons^ are all in league, hnd 
it is impossible to 8 man into the service who is not one of their ovrn clique*** 

The accelerators first used have been discontinued, and were in my opinion too heavy, nor 
did they afford sufficient protection irom the weatlier. The description of carriage ^ow 
used is a curricle on a pair of wheels, dman by two horses ; tliey are not, in niy opinion, 
well adapted to tfie purpose for which they are intended, being too heavy, and* not con¬ 
structed so as to admit of die easy ingress and egress of tlie perms; a light ornnibiiB would 
have answeped better; they do, how ever, assist the delivery. Thrire is no accelerator in the 
direction of the native town to which tlie letters«firc carried all the way by jieojis. If a 
diffeivnt class of delivery officers were employed, on somewhat higher sulavies, such as the 
bill sirkars employed by agency houses and tradespeople, and if die be,Hls of each delivering 
sirkar were distinctly defined, 1 have no donbt the bissiness of the department would be 
conducted in a much more satisfactory manner. The lule requiring that all mails arriving 
before Ua.m. should he sent out at the first delivery, ought to he invaii'dbly adhered to, 
and despatches from the IVlolussil should he so regulatifd us to arrive before that hour* 

43 Would it not he an advantageous plan for the inspectors to go about and inquire 
whether the peons deliver the letters punctually, and commit no abuses f—Certainly it 
would, and this should be the chief duty of the inspectors. There is an order that they are 
to do so; but as no inspection repdrts are lurnished, 1 conclude that this duty is neglected ; 
in fact, two of the inspectors are almost always at the office, and the other two drive the 
accelerators. ' 

44. Wiiy is the rule requiring that all mails received before 9 a. h. shall be sent out on 
the first delivery not invariably complied will) ?—It sometimes happens that the bulk of the 
mails does not arrive until a little before 9 A. m., and then they cannot be sorted, stamped, 
and delivered in time. 


22d May 1850. 


Khetter Mohun l^aNcrjea, Clerk in the Revenue Department of the Accountant’s Office. 

45 . What is your dety?—I am Post-office examiner; my duty is to examine tlic 
monthly cash accounts of some of the Mofussil Po^t-offic(?s; there is another examiner, 
named Ooinescbunder Does, who examines the rest; and he also examines the accounts of 
the (General Post-office. 

46. .Describe tlie process of examination ?—1 first compaie the cash and inefficient 
balance with that shown in the last month’s account; also, the balance of postage due on 
bearing letters, os shown in the memorandum attached to the cash account, and the balance 
bf steam postage due cither to Her Majesty’s Government or to ihe other J^residencies. I then 
sec wdietbcr the amount postage due on bearing letters received <luriiig ihe month, as enlei'ed 
ill the inemorauduni, agrees with the abstract registeis. The amount of bearing postage on 
forward and returned letters, which is deducted from the demand, 1 do not check, because 
it is assumed that ether Postmasters becdnie liable for it; but 1 cannot tell whether lliey 
bring the amount so deducted on their accounts or^iiot. The amount pt'stage on dead letters 
sent back to the General Post-office, which is also deducted in the memorandum, is then 
comparcicJ with the written authority given by the Postmaster-geneiaJ in such cases, and the 
realisations are then compared witfi the credits in the cash account, with whicli they laight 
to auTee. The amount postage on post-paid letters and baiighies is then coitqNn'ed w'ith the 
abstract registers. After this, the realisations on account of steam postage are compared 
with the memorandum of steam postage, and with the abstract registers. The sum credited 
in tlie cash account on account of li awk-bearers is compared wiiTi fbo dawk-bearer's cusii 
account, which is sent separately by each Postmuster to the Aci' uritant’s office ; it is also 
compared with the uicmoraudum attached to the cash account. '1 he remittuiiccs credited in 
the cash account are checked with the debits in the collector’s books by otlier officers, called 
remittance checkers. The payments are then compared with the vouchers appended to the 
cash account, and with the dawk-bearers’ account above referred to. 


47. 'I’hcre is some <liffcrence between the mode in w'hich the memorandum of bearing 
postage is kept in the General Post office, and in the Mofussil Post-offices; explain this - 
In the General Post-office cash account, the gross amount clue on the letters received during 
the month are entered on the credit side us a lealisation, and such portion of it as is not 
collected during the month is held in inefficient balance. The actual realisations of bearing 
postage during the month are not shown in the cash account, but are only deducted 
in the memorandum Thus, the memorandum does not agree with the cash account, the 
amount credited in ,ihe latter appearing as a demand in thelbriner, and tlie amount crediied. 
«in the latter not coiTG.*tponding with any entry in the former. In tlie Mofnssil cash account 
the actual realisations during the month arc credited, and the gross amount due, with Uie 
ballaiice outstanding, appear only in the uiemoraudum. 

48. How do you proceed if any discrepancyis discovered in the account!»7~I draft a 
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A|ip. (D.), No. 1. letter to the PoBtmaster, asking for an explans^tjion, which, after being approved by 

^ - Mr. Ferris, the head assistant, issues under the signature of Mr. Maples, the as^stant 

Evideace, accountant. 


" 23d May 1850. 

___ » 

Mr. Joseph VincBnt^ Head Inspector of the Delivery Peons in the General P^st^ofBce. 

49. How long have you held your jSiresent situation?—T have been head inspector since 

August 1840. 1 was appointed an inspector in June 1846, and was prongfoted. 

50. What is your duty ?—I have a general control over th^ other inspectors, and over the 
whole establishment of peons, of whom there arg 46. I have also special charge of three 
divisions lof peons. It is my duty to see that the peons are in attendance at half-past 8 a.m.. 
to receive the letters for the first delivery, and to see that they go out with the letter:.^ at 
10 o'clock precisely- I keep an attendance book of peons, in which the hour of the 
attendance of each is entered daily, and also a book coutainiiu: the list of peon-* who go 
out with the first delivery, and 1 also enter the service covers in the peons' books. When 
the peons return, 1 examine their bags, and see what letters they liave undelivered. These 
letters ar«- then taken to Mr, Starling, the superintendTent of the Dead Letter Office, and 
according to his directions, the letters are either again made over to the peon for delivery, 
or are made remaining or forward. The peons who go out with tiie first delivePy are required 
to be back by 1 p.m., and if they fail to do so, they ure reported. Every day almost some 
of the peons are reported for delay, and it they cannot give a satisfactory account of tlieni- 
selves, they are fined by the Deputy Postmaster-general. At :) o’clock the inspectors se(^ 
that the peons take out the letters of the second delivery, after which the peons do not return 
to the Post-office until the next morning. 

i'»l. You state tliat there are 48 peons, and it appears from a statement fiirnished by you, 
that each peon lias a distinct, beat; but it appears that generally not more than :J0 peons 
go out witi) the letters of the first delivery ; how are the letters delivered in the remaining 
beat|?—In the first division there are six peons. Four of those go out every day, and the 
jummawalluh of the day remains iu the office, and another peon to assist him in receiving 
and prejiarlng the letters for (he second delivery. The letters belonging 14 > the beats the 
t\\<» peons who remain in the office are distributed among the other four peons of the division, 
according to an arrangeincuL agreed upon among themselves. The juuiinawallah cumes at 
r> o’clock A. M., and receives the letters from the delivery clerks, making an entry of each 
letter, with the addiess, in a book, and also writing a memorandum of the address in 
Bengalee on the back of each letter. At half-past 8 the other peons come, when he 
gives them the letters, and they sort them among themselves accordinjj to the menioranduiu 
in Bengalee written on the back of each letter by the jummawallah. Each peon has a book, 
in which he enters the letters made over to him. At half-past 9 the bugle sounds for the 
peons to get ready, and at a quarter to 10 the bugle sounds again, and the delivery is stopped, 
ujid the peons who have service and free letters come to the inspectors and have those letters 
entered in a separate book. At five minutes to 10 the peons are sent out, and those who go 
in the direction of Chowringhce, or in that of Bhowanipoor, Alipoor, Khidderpoor and 
Garden Reach proceed to their beats on the accelerators. The bearing tiioonshec keeps a 
record of the bearing letters given to each pcorif who ha.s to account for the same. All 
money collected by the peons is paid to the buxee of the Treasurer’s department. The 
buxee gets from the bearing moonshee an account of the bearing postage due by each peon, 
and keeps an account of what they realise daily, and of the balance outstanding against 
each peon. This book the ins|>ectors see, and they then examine the peons’ bags and make 
litem pay what they have collected. A book showing the amount due by each peon is laid 
daily before the Deputy Postmaster-general, and he passes such ordei's upon it as he tliinks 
proper. If the peon state s that parties to whom bearing letters have been delivered have 
not paid the postage, ^le inspectors are sent to inquire into the matter, and to realise the 
postage, if due. • 

:»2. Can the peons, who have the more distant beats, deliver letters of the first delivery 
and return to the General Post-office in three hours ?—The peons wlio go over the river to 
Howrah, Bury poor and other places with the first delivery do not return the same day. It 
would be impossible for them to do so. The peons who go to Baug Bazar and Chitpoor 
return about half-past 2 and 3 p.m., and those wlio go to Cussipoor don’t return the 
same day. The penns who go to Alipoor and Khidderpoor return on the accelerator at 
1 p. M., and the peon wh^i goes to Garden Reach generally comes back pn foot; about 
3 P.M. In the Howrah divisioh there are three peons, two of them go out with the first 
delivery, and the jummawallah takes out the second delivery at $ p. m., and does Hot 
return until the next day. In the Bengalee division there are six peons; four peons go 
out with tlic first delivery, two' of whom come back before 3 P. m., and, with the ^ther 
two who remain at the General Post-office during the day, carry out the lexers of tj^e 
delivery. ^ - '' ] * 1 

63. Is there any map of the beats of the dififerent peofifi —No; biit I know the 
aiul I oppose a map can be indde. v \ , V" fe 

54. Are complamts against the peons frequent?—Yes y the pHblic frequi^h^y ,comp1w^ 
the Deputy Postmaster-general of the behaviour pF the peons, acid,li^ refeTO 1^^^ 
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tfae jpijujire jrito it." TJe freqiie^t cauaea of cc^pjai^ in App. (Bv), No. i. 

deiiveiy^ and mistakes in delivery. I recollect three or four cases in which compl^^ 9 ,^!ave 

been made of the peons demanding more postage than was properly d#e. The peons gome- , Evidence. 

tftnes keep letters instead of delhrering them, or bringing them back to the Poat'ofiice in 

their bagg. Several cases have occurred in which the inspectors have gone to the peons’ 

houses, and examined the peons’ boxes in their presence, when letters have been found 

which C/Ught to haire been delivered. 7l^CFe cases have generally arisen in consequence of 

the peon not being able to find the addressee, and being afraid to produce the undelivered 

letter fo the mspector. Such cases are of frequent occurrence; we have found eeverel peons 

doing this ; They are reported to the Deputy Fostmaster-general, and either heavily &ed or 

suspended. _ ^ ‘ 

6f>. Do the jieons deliver, the letters themselves, or through other persons?—I hear that 
in the illitive to\Vn, when the peons have a long way to go and many letters to deliver, they 
sometimes do not deliver the letters themselves, but employ other parties to do ijtJ'or thelii, 
ptiyhig them scmctliing lor their trouble. All the peons receive J^s. 8 a month, ex^pt three, 
two oi‘wli< m get 7. £>. 4. a nionth, av.d one jRs,7 a month. 

56. Have \<.u any reason to suppose tl at the peons demand or receive money in excess 
of the poslige on letteis ?—Yes ; 1 am given lo understand that on native letters the peons 
get two pic e for each letter they fleliver, and this is given to them willingly by the addressees. 

J never heard any ccjinplaints on the .subject; the natives seem tp regard it as a fair paynieut 
fo the peon for his iioubic. The peons get nothing upon English letters, but I believe 
gentle men make them presents occasionally. The peons are prohibited from taking money 
^oin any person, but as no one complains against the practice, it is not put a stop to. There 
was an order issued in 1846, directing the peons not to take money, but no attempt has 
since been made to prevent them. ** 

57. Do the peons firefcr the native town to that part of it in which Enplisli residents 
live ?—Yts, they do ; when there is a vacancy in any of the beats in the native town, there 
is gicat toni}elition for it; but we have great difficulty in filling up a vacant beat in Chow- 
ringhce, or anywhere where there are only mercantile houses, or the residences of English 
gentlemen. 

58. Fiom what classes of natives do the peons rec eive the douceur of two pice per letter? 

— From Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsecs, Jews and such persons; not from Portuguese or 
East Indians. They take the douceur from every native who can give it, but they cannot 
withhold the letteis; they must deliver the letters whether the douceur is paid or not. 

Bearing letteis they must either deliver or account ft>r the postage due on them ; but we 
have no means of knowing whether the peons deliver post-paid letters or not, unless the 
parties complain. 

59. Do you ever go round the beats of the peons of the divisions under you?—Yes; wlien 
wc have no inquiries to make at the General Post-office, we go round to see tliat the peons 
arc delivering their letters, and are not passing their lime idly. We do not make general 
inquiries as to whether people receive their letters punctually, or whether they have any 
complaints to n^ake against the peons; we only itiquiie into specifiq^ complaints brought by 
parties against the peons for delay or misdelivery. 

60. Who is the inspector of ihe'Bengalee or fourth division ?—Mr. Morris, the ^ecopd 
inspector, who also bus the Howiah division. He is a foot inspector, and is employed 
chiefly in making inquiries into complaints brought aj^ainst the peons, and in the misceU 
lancous duties of the department at the General Post office. The other two inspectors drive 
the accelerators, and when they return at 1 i». m. every day, they make such inquiries 
into the, conduct of the peons of their divisions as may arise. Tliese inspectors do not go 
the rounds of their divisions ; they only drive the accelerators, dropping and picking up the 
peons at thi^r several beats, and remaining during the delivery of the letters, one near the 
ourial-giound, at the end of Park-street, and the other at the Brijeetalao. 

61. What is your salary and that of the other inspectors?—My salary isi2.9.47, tlie 
secdiid inspector’s is Ss. 24, the third, 23, and the fourth, Its. 21. We get no other 
emoluments whatever. 


25tA May 1650. 


Mr. John Thomas. 


62. What situation do you hold in the General Post-office?—I am at the head of the 
Letter Mail Receipt Department* My official designation is mail opener. 

63. What is your duty ?—My duty is to attend every day at tfie General Post-office at 
4 A^M., to open thg mails that have been received since 2.30 p. m. of the previous day. The 
jemadar <m duty opens the wallets as they arrive at the General Post-office. He then takes 


between the number of packets and the chellan, the jemadar reports the circumstance 
tq mIoh my arrivaL He would report the circumstance in my absence either to the ^uper- 
i^lPment or to the Heputy Postmaster-general, if either of them was in office, but otherwise 
not report it till I arrived at the Post-office at 4 a.m. The jemadar on duty keeps 
''wl' Zz - ^ a memorandum 
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App,(U.), No. 1. ^ membrandum book df mails opened by him; it is in Bengalee* It givesrthe J^nae 

- of the post, the name of tlie runner, the <lescHption of the wallet^ and the lujiur of 

Evidence. arrival. There are 8|yen jemadars, and they take tl^ duty by turns.* On :my arriraJ, the 
jemadar opens the chest and takes out the packets before me. He then opens the waan 
cloth wrappers of the packets and lays the packets on my table. 1 then open 4;he paper 
packets and take out the contents; ( then sort the contents into service, free, post-paid and 
bearing, and compare tliem with the chellan which is enclosed in e^h packet; if the 
chellan agrees with the contents, I note on the back of the chellan tlm date and hour of 
arrival, and the contents of the packet; and this noting is signed both by me and the 
jeiuadar. As the packets are opened, the j^etnudar notes the station from wnenci each comes, 
the date of despatch, and the date of opening, in books kept for t)ie p^pose, according to 
divisions; these are called station books, and the use of them is to see that the number and 
date of the several packets agree with the packet chellan; the chellan and the contents of 
the packet are then delivered hy me to a peon, who puts upon the covers'the A. M. stamp, 
and plaifes the whole on the bearing register’s table. The jemadar also keeps a register of 
Kedgeree reports received daily,, which he fills up as the packet is o]ieneu; aini he also 
keeps a general tabular register of mails received, from which it can be seen at a glance 
whether all the mails of any particular date have arrived or not. At principal stations a 
packet is made up every day, but at subordinate stations, packets are only made up when 
there are letters to send. A mail report book is also kept by the jemadar, showing the 
mails received everyday at the General Post-office; this he prepares in Bengalee from his 
other registers, after all the mails for the day have been opened; and it is translated by an 
English writer in the department, and submitted daily to the Postmaster-general. The 
peon who stamps the letters after the packet is opened keeps no register, but he ako attests 
the correctness of the chellan on the back of it. As the packets are opened, the jemadar 
ties up all bearing letters in a bundle, and upon tiiese the peon docs not put the A. M, 
stamp. 

<J4. What assistance do you receive on opening the mails ?-^Bosides the jemhdars, of 
whom there are two on duty every day, there are three other assistants who aid in opening 
the mails, and who are also delivery clerks ; one of these comes at ft a. m., another at 6, 
and th*‘ third at J past 9. I remain at office every day from 4 a. m. to a p.m., except on 
Sundays, when I go away at 10 . 30 A. M. 

6ft. Have you any other duties to perform besides opening the mails ?—Yes; I prepare 
a daily abstract of the registers, which will be more particularly mentioned presently; and 
T assist in making reports called for by the Postmaster-genei*al or Deputy Postmaster- 
general ; and at times of press of business, especially on the amv^l of the inoutlily steamer 
from Suez, I assist in delivering the letters to the peons. 

(56. Do you keep any register or memorandnin of mail‘< opened?—No; the jemadar 
keeps them ; I merely certify the contents of each chellan on the back of it. 

67. What is the process after the chellans and letters have been placed by the peon on the 
V)earin2: resister’s table i —The bearing register compares the bearing letters with the entry 
on the back of tlie chellan, and if the number is correct, he makes the bearing letters over 
to the clu'ckman, who whether the postage is correct with reference fb the weight of 
each le|;ter; each bearing cover is weighed by the checkman in u pair of scales; if the 
chbekmau finds all correct, he puts the A, M. stamp upon all the letters and returns them (o 
the register; if the address of the letters is in English, the register enters them himself 
without assistance; and if it is in Bengalee, the checkman reads it to the register. The 
bearing register books contain the address, weight and postage of each letter; the bearing 
register then makes <jver the letters to the bearing moonshee, who also lias a book in which 
he enters the number of letters of each weight delivered to him, and which he then com¬ 
pares with the r(?gistcr; the bearing moonshee then tie* up the letters in a bundle and gives 
them to a clicckniun, who places them on a delivery table. 

After the bearing rf^gistcr has taken out the beming letters, and compared them with the 
chellan, he puts his rnitiais to the item of bearing letters at the back of the chellan, and 
makes it over, with tlie rest of its contents, to the post-paid register ; llm sorters attached to 
tlie regi‘‘ter then separate the pbst-paid from the free letters, and, after weighing each post¬ 
paid letter, to see that the p(3stajre marked on each letter is sufficient, delivers them all to 
the register; the register writes down in a book the address of each letter, and the weight; 
and if the Uital niimbfr of post-paid letters agrees with the entry at the back of the 
chellan, he puts his iriitials to the entry, and makes over the chellan, with the post-paid and 
lifcc letters, to the service regisder; the service register then, with the iissistance of two sorters, 
cees that the number and weight of service letters agree with the entiy in the chellan, and 
in the prist-nmrks; and, after registering them, ho likewise puts his initials to the entry on 
the back of riie chellan, and throws the whole on the ground; a chokey peon then picks 
them u]), counts tJn> letters, service, free and post-paid, compares them with the .chellan, 
attests their eorrectness by his initials on the back of it, and places tlm whole on the delivery 
table; there are two delivery- tables;, but only one is used, unless there if a ^at press of 
business*. At the delivery tables sit a delivery clerk and a jemadar; and 
peons sit upon the table in asdtnicircie; the chellans with their coutenU a)^lii;^anded fpie by 
by the jemadar to the delivery clerk, who notes down in tire deKvei^- b^^h 
service’, post-paid, iVee and blaring covers, and the number of each, kind delivered to 
jnmm?iivaflah peon; thus, fof instance, the Dacca cheiiau of the 21.st ftjlay lr8id(> ept 
1*2 fiifervice, 61 post'-peid, and 24 bearing covers. The delivery clerk first caijstriter 12 
If^tters; these are handed to him by the jemadar, and he delivers them to tlie 
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p^ons/afid writies dowm in hia. rosier tlie number given to each peon ; then hejeaHn aut for App^(0.,), Ko;*k 
' 61 poiiit-paicl letters; these are |:iven by ihe jemadar and delivered in like mannar ;^butitf the 
kUen^bave a Bengalee or Persian address, it is read by the jemadar^.otherwiie the ddfiVery Erldence. 
clerk reude the address; then he calls for the ^4 bearing- covers^ and the jemadar tAkcs 
them from the heao Where they had been previously deposited by the bearing mooiiahee 
checkmam ^ 

68. How does4he delivery clerk know to which peon to deliver the letters?<^He knotvs 
all the delivery pe<kis who sit round him, and the streets comprised in their several divisions, 
and he kno|es tue residences of all the Buropeaii residents ot Calcutta. 

69. How many delivery clerks tire there?—^There are three, and 1 sometimes assist them* 

70. Do you know what peon to give a IrUer to as soon as you read |he address?—^Yes, 

instantly. It sometimes occurs that I dor/t know a gentleman to whom a letter is addressed; 
such a letter 1 put by at the tinig, an<| afterwards endeavour to make out the addresses, or 
find out v\ here the addressee lives. ^ ' 

71. How long does it take to deliver letters to the peons?—About 200 letters may be 
delivered in a quarter of an hour ; the delivery itself wmild not take nearly so much time, 
but the delay is occasioned by having to write down in the delivery register the numbers of 
each kind of letter in every packet, and the number delivered to each peon. 

72. Up to what hour do the operations above described continue?—For the first delivery 
up to 9 A. M. It commences again fur the secoud delivery ut J pvist 10, and continues until 
2 P.M. 

73. Are expresses opened whenever they arrive at the General Post-office?—Yes, at any 
hour, night, or day. There is a chokey peon and a jemadar always in attendance for the 
purpose. It is immediately taken bi^tne Deputy Postmaster^^general, who opens it, and, 
aftei* examining aud comparing the contents, sends them out to their destination by tile 
chokey peons. 

74. Do you not also keep a mail opening book ?—Ye.s, 1 keep a book, showiujj ihc^ 
number of mails opened and sent out b> the first and second delivery each day. This book 
is inspectei^ and signed daily by the Deputy Postmaster-generaL 

76. There is a lule of (he Post-office requiring that the contents of all mails received uj) 
to 9 A. M. shall be sent out by the first delivery ; is this rule strictly observed ?—Yes, as 
far as possible; but it sometimes happens that several mails come in late, that is, between 
8 and 9 a. m., and then some of thgin are unavoidably kept back till the second delivery. 

76. How long does it take to carry the letters of one Inail through the process of receipt 
from the time the pack C||t is first opened, until the last letter is given to the delivery peons?— 

This depends upon the ..umber of mails opening at the same time ; but if one mail only were 
to be received at a particular hour when all hands were in attendance, and all other business 
had been disposed of, the process would take about a quarter of an hour. 

77. If, in opening a packet, the chellan should be found not to agree with the contents, 
what course do you take ?—I put that mail by, in order to examine it more carefully when 
the rest of the mails are opened. 1 then examine it, and if there still appears a mistake, 1 
note it on the back of the chellan, and desire the delivery clerk to’return the chellan to me 
after the letters have been delivered. I then make a report of the circumstance to the 
Deputy Postmaster-general, who inquires into it as he thinks proper. 

78. I observe from the mail report book that occasionally mails arriving as early us 
7 A. M. are not sent out by the first delivery; how do you explain tliis?—The cause of it 
is the great number of mads which bad to be opened and could not be got through in time. 

On some occasions two heavy mails from the same direction come in on the same day, 

79. When the Deputy I’ostmaster-general inspects the mail report book, does he ever 
pass any Orders on it?—Yes ; if there is delay in delivering the mails, he calls fyruii expla¬ 
nation. 

80. i observe in the Dacca chellan of the 21 st May 1860 that there is one Kurope letter; 
how are letters of this kind disposed of ?—W'hen the mail is opened, Europe letters, and all 
ship and forward letters not for delivery in Calcutta, are made over to the Forward Depart¬ 
ment. 1 hey do not go to the rogisters of the Letter Mail Receipt Department. 

81. Have you any thing to do with the banghies?—Wo; they belong to ^ separate 
department. 

82. On the arrival of overland or steamer mails from Europe, are you required to assist?— 

Yes, all the mail openers and deliveiy clerks of the Letter Mail Receipt Department are 
required to assist in the delivery of overland and steamer letters to the peons. 

83. is the delivery of Europe letters conducted in the same uay as the delivery of inland 
letters ?—No ; all the peons are in attendance and sit on the ground. In respect to bearing 
letters the bearing moonshee brings the delivery clerk a bundle of them, and as the delivery 
cJeik distributes tnem to the peons, the.moonshee takes a inemoraudiiin of the nuniber.s 
of the peons to whom they are delivered- Of post-paid and free lettci^ and newspapeis 
no account is taken. After the delivery each peon has to give an account to the bearing 
moonshee of the bearing letters in his possession, and the moonsliee compares eaA account 
with big own. The moonshee keeps his account in Bengalee. 

84. How do you know to what peon to deliver the letters?—The peons of. each.division 
sit together, llie delivery clerks know where the residents live, and as they thnnv each 
letter to its proper division, they call out the name of the addressee. The jieons generally 
know the residence of every person who receives lettera by the overland mail, but in 
‘ittry case of doubt the neons inquire the dHection from the delivery clerk, and make a 

of it on the back of tne letter. 

87 . 
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85. Do 
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App. {p.\ No. 1, 96. Do the bopks and registers, of your departin^t yovi,, tp particulam 

- regarding every letter received by the inlaiid mail for auy given far 

Evidence. back as the record^ extend; but the old records are destroyed frpijl^ time to , 
believe there are not more than five years’records now in the office. ‘ / , 

86. Do you consider that the business of your department could be in any way sim^ 
p)ified| so as to admit,of greater exeedition?—Np, but the business opuld be .got through 
more expeditioiisly if an additional delivery clerk and two more jemadars w^re employed^ 

87. Are the hands in your department all efficient?—Yes. . .. V 

88. If they ne^ect their duty or misconduct themselves, whose duty il it to report them ? 
—It is my duty; I report them to the superintendent, and he to the Deputy Postmastav^ 
general. 

89. Have you freguent occasion to report any of them unfavourably ?~Very seldom; they 
understand their business and attend to it. 

90i How long have you been in the General Post-office T^Almost 22 years, 1 was drat 
employed as a register on Its. 16 a month, and have risen to tny present situation. 


27th May 1850. 


Mr. M, Simeon, 

91. What situation do you hold?—1 am manager of the Outward Inland Letter Mail 
Department or Letter Mail Despatch Department. 1 have held the situation since 18^6. 
I have been in the General Post-office for seven years, having first been examiner in the 
Correspondence Department. 

92. Describe the i*outine of business in your department ?—^The General Post-office is 
open for the receipt of letters from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m., except on Sundays, when it does 
not open until 4 p. m. Besides the General Post-office there are six receiving-houses; 

1. Park-street. 4. Bhowanypore. 

2. .lorasanko. 5. Bditakhanna. 

3. Baughezar. 6. Kidderpore. 


These receiving-houses are open from 11 a. m. to 4 p. m. daily, Sundays included. They 
are in charge of native receivers,, who are appointed by the Pcutmaster-general at the 
recommendation if the treasurer, who is responsible for them, as well as he is for the 
receivers of the General Post-office. The receivers at the receiving-houses are frequently 
irregular in their attendance, and complaints of this have been sometimes made to the 
Deputy Postiuaster-general. Each receiver has a locked box with a slit in the lid, so that 
when letters are once put in, they cannot be taken out again, except at the General Post- 
office, where the key is kept. Before placing the letter in the box, the chokey receivers 
weigh each letter, stamp it as post-paid, bearing or service, as the case may be, write the 
amount of postage on the stamp and in the sender’s dawk receipt book, and enter the 
particulars in the chokey list At 4 p. m. every day, these boxes are sent to the General 
rost-office; they are then opened, one at a time, by two officers called chokey registers, 
who sort the letters into seven divisions, according to the arrangement of the department, 
and the letters of each division into post-paid, bearing and service. With the letters sent 
by each receiver comes a list or register of the letters sent, divided into bearing, post-paid 
and service, and giving the address, weight and postage of each cover. The chokey 
registers at^he General Post-office, after sorting the letters sent from the receiving-houses 
in the manner above described, enter them in an abstract book, of which there are six, 
one corresponding to each receiving-house. 'Fhe letters are then delivered to the examiners 
of the several divisions, who acknowledge the receipt of them by signing, their initials in the 
abstract book- » 

92i. How many divisions are there?—^There are seven divisions : ^ 

1. Barrack pore. 6. Cawnpore. 

2 . Berhampore.,,^ 6. Madras and Bombay. 

3. Benares. ' 7. Dacca. 

4. Mirzapore, 

93. How are letters received at the General Post-office ?—There aw seven vnndowa^. 

corresponding with the numhee of the divisions* At each oYthese a-receiver aits,from 

4 A. M. to 6 Fronl 10 A.ja. to.8 p. m;, only one receiver is in atfendanoa tq receive ^ 

letters for all tfte divisions. The receiveni take it by turns to do this; Letters received 
before 3 p. m. are called dailyior morning letters. After 3 p. m.* each receiver takes the 
letters of his .own division. The receiver in attendance during the day keeps m memoraiidui)|i > 
in his boSk of all letters received by him. These lie sorts into seveii heap%*l«x of 
are made over to the other receivers as arrive; and thfey enter the/pairwcukes ofjaacih'- 
letter in their own hooks befork they, begin to receive letters'at the windows ^ The 
of letters received before 3 is comparatively very small^ generally about .lOO^esob liaj|ro;® 
On Satiiidays there are generally a few more letters^ chie^ nativeui The' i^ecfibw 
keep a book in Bengalee, in which they center, in .shoif, 4he*atatio«if^^to^iid)^ each^^ti^Nlto 
addressed, the Weight, aiid thet^ostage, if :|K»st-paid. ' Of bearing ‘letters 
and the weight are entered. The same particulars are noted ^on the Baofc.fof c^oh > 

" ‘ ,atld 
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and 4n t}ie receipt delivered to the personjposting: the li^tter. Oii the re^^ipt is also^pj^ced 
a atamp bearing the letters G; P. O. Service lettere are not taken by the leceiVfersv^ They 
are received by the ihana^r; that is, by me. The receivers do not sort the letter^ ,6kcept 
into paid and bearing; but they make them bVer to the checkmen, of whom there five 
for the seven divisions. Besides these seven receivers, there are two receivers for' news¬ 
papers and gazettes, and printed papers, and there is also a head receiver, who is.eihplby^ 
during the day from 11 a. m. to 4 P. n. in receiving banghy paid parcels. The gazettes 
posted by individuals are taken by one receiver, and the press gazettes by the othcri until 
4 p. 11 ., when both receive press gazettes until 5.16 p. m., when the office is closed for 
gazettes. Hie gazettes posted by individuals are made over at 4 p. m. to the head receiver, 
who continues receiving them until 5} p. m., as well us thei^ency letters, which are received, 
like other letters, until 6 p. m. ' 

The registers and checkmen come to the office about 4 p. m., and the latter then take 
from the receivers the letters which have accumulated up to that time, giving an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the same to each receiver. They then see tliat the amount charged on'^'each 
post-paid letter is correct with reference to its weight, vyhich the checkman ascertains in 
each instance by the scales, and if the charge is incorrect, the letter is immediately brought 
to me. If the letter is overcharged, the amount surcharged is deposited in the treasury to 
meet any claim that may be made for it, and, if undercharged, the letter is entered in the 
checkman’s book in my presence for the full weight, and the receiver has to account for 
the postage so entered. 

94. Do you keep any note or memorandum of letters surcharged and undercharged? — 
No ; but I keep the circumstance in my recollection, and at the end of the day 1 examine 
the register books to see that the entry has been properly made, and, in the case of sur¬ 
charge, I satisfy myself the next day, by inquiring of the receiver, whether he has made 
the surcharge deposit in the treasury or not. 

96. Do you communicate to the treasurer all cases of surcharge wdiich are brought to 
your notice ?—No. 

96. Then, practically, it rests with the receiver to account to the treasurer for all sur¬ 
charges or not, as he pleases ?—Yes; there is no proper check over them ; but surcharges 
are rarely made, and when they do happen, the amount is generally reclaimed. The receivers 
are so particular in accounting ^for all the money paid to thorn, that, on discovering an 
excess amount in their hands, they frequently come to me, and ask me to count and examine 
the letteis to see where the mistake has been made, and to whom the overpayment is duo. 
If the origin of the mistake is discovered, the excess is refunded to the sender of the letftr, 
his dawk receipt book bping corrected in my presence when next presented at the office, 
and if not, the excess is '';*edited to Government. 

97. What is done with the letters after they have been examined by the checkmen?— 
The checkmen keep a Bengalee register of the letters, just like those kept by the receivers; 
and as each letter is examined, it is handed over to the jemadars in attendance, who affix 
the black or red stamp according as the letter is hearing or post-paid. The Jemadafsi then 
return the letters stamped to the checkmen, and they then make them over to the sorter 
sirkars, of whom there are seven employed in sorting the post-paid and bearing letters 
according to divisions. 

98. You say there are only five clieckmen ; how do they arrange among themselves for 
disposing of the letters of the seven divisichs ?—Checkman No. 1 checks the letters of 
divisions Nos. 1 and U; and checkman No. 2 checks the letters of divisions No$f, 3 And 4; 
and the other checkmen have ea< h a division. Formerly, 1 am told, the letters of 
divisions 1 and 2 were not more than sufficient to give employment to one checkman, 
but they have now increased so much that one man gets through them with difficulty, 
and the registers frequently complain that they cannot get the letters from the check- 
man in time. The same remark applies to the" case of checkman No. 2, who checks 
the letters of the Benai'es and Mirzapore divisions. An additional checkman is also re(|uired 
for division No. 6, in consequence of the great increase in the number of letters for the 
North-western Provinces since the annexation of the Punjab. I also wish to mention' that 
it has been necessary to obtai^ the services of one of the receivers of the Sliip and Steam 
Department to receive the bearing letters of this division, whenever he can be spared from 
his own work. 

99. What is done with the letters after they [lass into the hands of the sorter sirkars ?— 

The sorters sit opposite to their respective registers at the table, and sort the letters into 
different stations of their own divisions. Tiiey then take the letters of each station and 
hand them to the registers, by ^hom they are entered in the register hookl There is only 
one register book for each division. It contains two columns, one for post-paid and one 
for bearing letters. The re<rister books of two of the divisions, Nos. 6 and 6, are subdivided 
into two. One of the books of No. 6 is kept by the register of No. 4 division in addition 
to bis own; The books of tlie two subdivisions of No. 6 were, until recently, kept by two' 
regist^; but one of them' has'been withdmwu for other service, and one man has now to 
keep the register of both Bubdivisions; thia^ciuses delay, which can only be obvihied by 
the employment of two additional registers. The addresses of Englisli letters are read, and 
entered in the book by the register the address tof Bengali letters is entered at the dieta^# 
tioM of the sorter; and Kagree and; Persian letters are entered witllout address, but meiieiy^^ 
as such, with the weight and postage of each. . r 

100. 'Are kwHpapers, &c. entered in these letter registers ?—Yes, law-papers^ tlcci; 

entered in the letter registers,’and^reeeived by the letter receivers f the only diffbrbnee^being 
that they are charged with ad iffefeiit rate of postage. * ^ , 
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Apt». (D.), N«. 1. 101. What ii done with the letters ftfter theV are registered ?—The tegtstel^B make them 

—^ over to the examiners, who come and take them away by degrees as they acchmalate oti the 

ETidenoe. register's table. ' The examiners give the registers a receipt for all the l^jlters they take in 

this maimer. Those receipts are entered in a book, and at tlie end ojT the registration they 
are compared with the lists of the check men, to see that the totals agree*; if there is any 
discrepancy, it is immediately brought to my notice, and the mail is Slelayed m^'tir the cause 
of it is disCover(.‘d. It sometimes haf^ens that I liaVe to go through the whole register of a 
division to ascertain the origin of a mistake of this kind; i have knotirn the mail deloyed kti 
hour in consequence of a mistake in division No. 1. The examiners take away the letters 
in bundles unsorted as to destination, but separated into post-paid and bearing ; the exa¬ 
miners then sort the letters accoeding to stations, and put them in pigeon-holes; and when 
the registration is finished, the examiners enter the letters thus sorted in an abstract register 
kept for the purpose, and in the despatch papers, of which there is nne for each division, 
exccfpt for Nos. 5 and 6, which have been subdivided into two each. From the despatch 
papers are prepared the chellans to go with each packet; this is also done by the examiners. 
There are 20 examiners em[>loycd on this duty; they are otherwise employed in other 
departments during the day, and attend in the despatch departments only from 4 p. m. 

102. Through what process do the gazettes go after receipt at the General Post-office ?— 
Gazettes posted by individuals arc made over to the head receiver by the gazette receivers, 
and by him to the cheekmen ; after which they are disposed of in the same manner as the 
letters. There is one register for all gazettes posted by individuals. Qu some occasions, 
especially on forward-uights, there is great difficulty in preparing this register in time for 
the usual hour of despatch ; and the mails are delayed in consequence. The press gazettes 
are brought to the receivers, and stamped and sorted into divisions by the jemadars 
in attendance; they are not registered, but they are entererl in what is cmled the press- 
book, which shows nothing but the number of bearing and postjpaid gazettes sent to 
each station, and the amount postage on those which are paid. The press gazettes only 
include newspapers from the principal presses; the minor papers are entered in the gazette 
register book, as if posted by individuals. After being stamped, the press gazettes are taken 
away by the examiners, and sorted for despatch in the manner already described. The 
postage on press gazettes is paid to No. 7 letter receiver, who sees the number of post-paid 
ga7.cttcs entered in the press dewk receipt book, and compares the amount paid with the 
amount due. The gazette receiver weighs each gazette, and puts down the prop(T amount 
oli*postage in the dawk book ; so that the receiver No. 7 has no difRciilty in ascertaining 
what is due. In the case of gazettes beaiing postage, the name of the sender is entered, in 
order that the postage may be recovered from liira if not paid by the addressee. 

103. After the sortinLi, is complete, and tlie chellans are all filled, what is then done?— 
The examiners, after comparing the chellans with the despatch papers, make up the paper 
packets fur each station. The chellan is signed botli by the examiner, who fills it up, and by 
tlie one who makes up tlie packet; the examiner who makes up each packet affixes to ft 
wiUi &e4iling-wax the printed ticket, bearing the name of tl|e station Ibr which it is intended, 
and throws it to the jemadars; the jemadars and packermen (who are mostly dawk runiuTs) 
then wrap up the puper paokeis in cloth or wax-cloth, according to the season, and seal 
them; tlie jemadars then ])ut the [lackets upon the despatching table of each division for 
the mail despatcher to despatch tliem. 'fhe despatches are C'hristian assistants from the 
several defiartroents, who attend by turn for the purpose. The riespatcher makes over the 
packets to chuuiars, who are in attendance, and who, in his presence and in the presence of 
the jernudars, tie them up in bugs, whicli are then sealed for despatch. A wooden ticket is 
attached to each bag, the name of the station being written on the ticket in English, Bengalee 
and Persian; the bags are then weighed in the presence of tlie sorter sirkar, ofie of whom 
attends each night for the purpose; he writes down y^ie weight in Bengalee on a piece of 
pap^;;!', from which it is entered by the mail despatcher in the despatch book; the tmils are 
then made over to the contractors’ agents or to the ruuners, as the case may be. 

104. What process do the service letters go through after being received by you ?—All 

service letters are received by me up to 4 p. M., or, in mv absence, by the record-keeper of 
the General Post-office, or by one of the examiners cir No. 1 division, to whom I have 
taught tiie franking rules ; it is very seldom that 1 am absent. After 4 v, m. I am assisted 
by the head service-register, who comes at that time and sits opposite to me ; those which 
accumulate during tlie dtiy are deposited in an open box, and are given at 4 p. .m. to a sorter 
sirkar, who then attends. The.box in which these letters are deposited ought, in my opinion, 
to be locked, with a slit at the top for the reception of thekerviee-covers ; the sorter sirkar 
sorts the covers into divisions, weighs them, marks the weight on the covers, and then gives 
them over to the regii-ier of esfeh division. There are six service-registefs, who attend every 
day and register the service-lifters according to divisions; the covers are then returned to 
the’^sorter sirkar, who stamps them and delivers them to the examiners, taking a re^tpt for 
them. The service press gazettes are received in the same manner as the other press 
pizettes, and entered in the press^book. Service gazettes posted by indiviauals are rci^cdived 
by me, and registered in a separate book ; these ate very few in number, not exceeding 20 
in any day^ and seldom so many. The service register'^contains the name of the aeiidar, the 
addt'aas, utetght and nominal postage of each cover. " ^ 

^106. Hovr are forward-letters, received from the Inland Receipt and Ship X>i^partmai|t, 
disposed of?—The intand forward-letters and packets are made over by the jemadate teivttie 
forward-writers, who register Ihem in seven books, a^ording to divisions, and aial^^ieni 
over to the examiners for despatch ; they are put up in the packets addressed t^^fbe same 
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: fkB^ j^c^m tbi^; ^e.Dem| Post-oi^e; sj^p-lettertt^sind pa^^ts am ti’^ted Iti, ^ (O^ji No,.l, 

i^ainii^ or returned letter^^aro al^ iLlirbu^h foAvarc|*ifnt;eiEi jaj^. ^ 

i ha^ jao|hfiig to with postage chargeable .oa torward-teiters, nor'^# ^l^^yeir 
tbe ex|^rm|ers, bbweve^ are expected to correct any mistakes in the postage oC^jc^ 

'am ffi Uxe ctfse pf letters received at the General I'ost-office. ,. 

Hooks and registers are kept in your department besides thps^ouftfiaye 
already mentioned?—An abstract of bearing-portage is prepared daily in the Accoantani*s 
^ Depigi'diientr at:d tho amount due on tlie contents of each day’s packet is entered in tbd 
cheliiin of the succeeding day. 

'^107-. How do the receiving sirkaift account for the postage on post-paid letters ?~They 
^end the amount of their daily collections with a clieilan every evening into the treasury^ 
where it is kept separately locked up in a chest under the'chaige of a uiilitury guard. Nex(|t 
day ^ the account^i I compares these che I Ians with the registers, and adjusts the account of 
each receiver; if there be any discrepancy, it is the business of the Accountant's Depart- # 
luent to investigate the cause of it. The receivers are engaged every day in adjusting their 
accounts until 3 p. m., when the business of receipt ugaiii commences. 

108. Have you any suggestion to make with a view to expedite the biisinei^s of your 
ilieparlinent ?—The principal cause of delay is the want of sufficient room. There are two 
halls, in which nearly 100 men are employed, and various processes ai'e going on at the 
same time; two himrs usually elapse between the closing of the office and the despatch of 
the mails. # lf there were sufficient room, and if the establishment were strengthened in the 
manner 1 have already mentioned, and if a better kind of scales were introduced, such as 
they have at the Mint, I think 1 could undertake to despatch the mails iii the course of an 
hour from the time at which the office closes. If 1 were relieved from the duty of receiving 
service-letters in the evening, 1 could myself supei intend and expedite the operations of tlie 
several branches of the cstanliahnient more effectually than at present, now that niy atten¬ 
tion is also occupied with other duty. The number of examiners likewise is not sufficient. 

On the whole, 1 think the following additional officers necessary to secure efficiency and 
despatch in this department: 

One service receiver. 

Two post-paid and bearing registers for divisions No. 6 and No. 6, 

One assistant gazette register, 

One service register. 

Two examiners, * 

Two receivers, 

One jemp.vlar, 

Two cbeckmen, 

in al|^]2 additional hands, at a monthly cost of about Rs»200. The bu^iness of despatch 
would be also greatly facilitated, without inconvenience to the public, if the receipt at the 
windows were dosed at six o’clock instead of being kept open, as they are at present, until 
all tlie peons who are within the Post-office gates at six o’clock deliver their letters. In 
consequence of this arrangement, the receipt of letters frequently goes on at the windows 
until half-past six or quarter to seven. 

100. How are the sfeam letters made over for d(‘spatch to the Inland Department?—On 
the arrival of the montlily sleanier from Suez, the forwaid-letters are put by for next day’s 
despatch, whether they be rightly directed or not. Early the next inorning the directors 
attend to nltcr^hosc addresses which are wrong. I always assist t!:e superintendent in 
directing these letters. We generally take the iiew»pa|>ers, which are contained in from 10 
to 14 boxes ; after being sorted into divisions in the Steam Department, the covers are made 
over to the examiners of the Inland Department, and dc-spatched with the mails. Trie exa¬ 
miners give a receipt for all letteraireceived by them from tbeSteum Department. 

110. How are the after-time fees distributed, and what do they usuully amount to?— 

The fees are distributed in fixed proportions to all the officers who work alter six o’clock p.m. 
in the Inland Despatch DepartiiHuit. The account is made up in tho Accountant’s Depart¬ 
ment. The after-letters are taken by one receiver in turns every day. The amount of after 
ofoes varies from 50 to Ms, 100 a month, and each man^s share varies from 3 annas to 
Ms. 1. 6. a month. 

111. How is the business of your department brought bei’ore the Postmaster-general?— 

The ^fipatch book, and the expenditure book of cloth, &c. arc laid daily before the De}mty 
l^ostmaster-general, and receive his signature. 1 also prepare a monthly abstract of attend¬ 
ant, which is inspected by the Deputy Postmaster-general. I also submit to the superuL- 
tendent a monthly abstract of the work of my department, and 1 believe he lays it before 
tlie Postmaster-general. 1 also prepare an annual statement of the attendance of the 
.whole ^establishmen! of the General Post-office, for the information of the Deputy Post- 
nmt^l-generak ^ 4* 

. .112. Do you make your reports direct to the Postmaster-general, or through the super- 
uifbndent?—I'make ait reports on matters connected with tny department direct to the 
Dc|»uty Postmaster-general, unless 1 think the matter need not be carried so far, and then I 
mention it to the superintendent. The superintendent occasionally examines the books of the 
department to see that tlie work is regularly and properly performed, and, if be discovers mis- 
taaes qr irregularitiesi^ be cmects them, or reports them to the Deputy Ppstinaster-generai. 

ll3. ^'or what period are the registers and abstracts kept?—The registers are all deatrayed 
afteAbrce years, but the monthly abstracts of work arc kept and recorded. , . 
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i^JinCRes* #a1k from the General Post-office. I calculate tlie postage,\nd recel^_^ 

|tient; the packet is then made up by the^emad^r and delivered to the runner. ^ Thexbs^rgc 
for express postage is 4 annas a mile. All Ooveniment expresses brought at iiighif act 
despatched ny the D^uty Postmaster-general, and so are private express^ of 4 verj 
urgent nature. The Deputy Postmaster-general resides in the premises. One or «;t>^ 
expresses are generally sent during the month, and I never remember to have sent more 
tlian five in that time; they generally go to Bombay. The overland mail expresses^^arc 
made up in the Steam Department, and ddhpatched from thence. It would facilitate busi¬ 
ness in this department if t were provided with a table of routes to different places in India 
to which expresses are sent " , .v 

115. How is the receipt and delivery of letters posted in Calcutta for local deliniry pro¬ 
vided for?—They are received at the window from 10 a. m. to .« p. m. ; the receiver make!: 
them over to the checkman, who delivers them to one of the forward^writers, by wholfa 
they are registered* and in whose presence they are stamped by one of the jemadars; ihi 
forward-writer then, makes them over to the delivery clerk in the Import .Letter Mail Depart¬ 
ment. by w'honi they are distributed to the peons. AH letters of this kind redlived before 
1 p. M. go out with the second delivery of that day; the remainder go out with the first 
deliveiy on the following morning. Ail letters for local delivery must be post-paid; letters ol 
this kind posted at the receiving-houses must be sent to flie General Post-office with the 
other letters, and are delivered next day. No franks are i»ceived for local delivery, except 
those of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal.. 


26th May 1850. 


Shib Narain Doss. 

What situation do you lioid ?—I am head assistant in the Separate General Depart¬ 
ment of the Accountant’s office. 

117 . What is your duty?—My duty is to (irepare the adjustment of the Straits Setlle- 
meiits accounts, including those of the Post-office. 

118. Then the receipts and disbursements of the Post-office in the Straits Settlements are 
not included in the General Post-uffice accounts of the Presidency ?—No, they are inckided 
in the general statement of receipts and disbursements of the Straits Settlements. 

119. What account of Post-office receipts and disbursements in the Straits is rendered to the 
Accountant’s office?—^The cash accounts of the Postmasters at Singapore. Penang and Ma¬ 
lacca are rendered to the resident Councillors of those settlements, and incorporated in the gene¬ 
ral cash accounts of the settlements forwarded by the resident Councillors to the Presi4ency; 
the Post-office cash accounts are also submitted as vouchers of the general cash account. 

120 . What particulars do these Post-office cash accounts exliibit?—The Singapore account 
merely gives the amount of Indian and steam postage realised, and the gross amounts of 
establishment and contingent charges supported by audited bills. In the MalacSca and 
Penang Post-offices, the number of letters upon which' Indian postage is charged is also 
entered. There is no Post-uffice establishment at Malacca; the duties are discharged .by 
the establishment of the resident Councillor, who is also Postmaster. 

121 . Do you check the Postmaster's accounts in any^iray No; we check: our general 
^ accounts hy the Postmaster’s accounts; but we have no means of checking the receipts 

exhibited in the Postmaster’s accounts; the chargeef are checked by the audited bills. 

122 . Then you have no means of knowing whether the full pos^e chargeable on lettera 
despatched and received at thoE|e settlements is collected and brou^t to credit or imt ?-*No; 
but 1 believe the steam-portage is checked by the Post-office in England. 

123. Have not the orders issued by the Accountant.to the Postmasters of Bengal, for 
their guidance in respect to steam-postage, been sent to the Postmasters in the Straits ?~ 
Not that I am aware of. The inonthly memorandum of steam-postage received from the 
Bengal Postmasters is not submitted from the Post-offices m the Straits. But the Penang 
Postmaster furnishes a detail of the postage chaiged on ihe difierent kinds of 
accordii^ to their destination. 

124. iobserve that in the g^nfral cash account of Singapore, the receipta on acepSw^, 
Indian posts^c npt creclite4 monthly, but occasionally in large sihua ; how. 
eji!Jp1ailK thisf—’If'ne collections^accumulate in the hands, of the F;08tgiastai^aa|jH 
cr^ited quarterly. Thus the net collections of April, May and June 1849, 

Ms. 0,272, 3. 4. lor eteam-postag<t^and ibi.l.opo. 9. JO. for sbip^postage,sure intte 

general cash account for the tooi^h of September. j . ; ^ j. ),- 4^. 

125. In the Singapore Post-office account of April 1849, the sum of ^^^500. 
entered as having been paid into the Government Tireasury durii^ the montl^lr 

that the emount not credited in the gen^ cash accost ^itil the eiojfUh 
^explain this?--I suppose the money remain^ in the Treasury, during the intefv^r* 
uriexamioed treasure.. , , ^ 
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a|^cr]j^fe^ in the general cash accouritB of the nest. 



2m Jl%^850. * 


Nilrutton Haidar, 


-At Sobha bazar ; 1 am d^vran 


* ' 128. Where do you reside^ and what is your profession ?- 
o/^thevoard of Custom^, Salt and Opium. 

* 12:9. Where do you generally receive your letters?—As they are addressed» sometimes at 
Ihy house, and sometimes at the oflSce of the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, in Banks- 
hall-street. 

130. Have you an extensive private correspondence?—Yes, both with natives and £ut> 
ropeani; and 1 receive letters both in Bengalee and English. 

131. At what time of the day do you j’eceive your letters?—^The letters of the first 

delivery are generally delivered at my house about 12 o’clock, and those of the second 
ddivery between 4 and 5 p.m. f , 

132. Have you ever bad occasion to complain of mistakes or delay in delivery ?—No, 
never; I always get my letters regularly. 

133. Does the delivery peon ever demand or receive from you any payment for the 
delivery of letters in excess of the authorized postage ?—No; but once a year, at the 
Doorga Poojah, 1 make the peon a present, generally eight annas. 1 make a similar 
jj^esent to the peon who delivers letters at the Board’s office. 

134. Have you ever heard that the Post-office peons demand money for the delivery of 
letters ?—1 have heard that they do so. They would not dare do so from any influential or 
well-known person, but from poor people they demand a small payment, not more than one 
or two pice on each letter. I understand that persons who live outside the town of Cal¬ 
cutta, at places such as Chitpore, Pykepara and others, but within the General Post-office 
delivery, are required by the peons to pay something in excess of the postage. This is 
demanded on the plea of their having had to bring the letters a long way from the General 
Post-office, and is nevi.' refused. No one complains of it. It does not prevent people from 
writing, or from wishing to receive letters. A man who can afibrd one or two annastfor a 
letter, does not care about paying one or two pice more as a gift to the peon. 

135. Are the rates of postage considered heavy by the native community, and do you 
think they act in the way of preventing correspondence ?—7The rates of postage, for shoi^ 
distances, are considered very light, and people are not, in the least degree, prevented from 
writing by them; but to places as distant os Patna, and to the whole of the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, the cost of sending a letter becomes heavy, and correspondence is certainly checked 
by it. For instance, 1 have a brother at Benares, ^hose family is living with me; they 
would write to him every week if they could, but as the postage of a letter is six annas, 
they are precluded from writing oftener than once a month. 1 have another relation at 
Lucknow, with whom I correspond, hut as the postage on a letter from Calcutta to Lucknow 
is eight annas, we can neither of us write as often as we wish. 1 have also friends at 
Mutthra, of whom the same may be said. 

186. Are you aware whether thfTe are now any private dawks by which letters'are sent? 
—Yes; the Nawub Nazim of IVloorshedabad has a dawk from Calcutta to Moorshedabad, 
which, 1 believe, goes daily, and is called the Nizamutdawk. The shroffs of the Burrabazar 
have also a dawk of their own to Mirzapoor and the Upper Provinces. 

137. What advantage do these people derive from the employment of private dawks.?—1 
Icannot exactly say, but I believe they'”sometimes obtain information quicker than by the 
Giivernfttent dawk ; and they are said to have communications of a private nature, which 
they prefer sending by their own servants. 

l«t. Are you in the habit of sending money by dawk ?—Yes; 1 believe the Post-office is 
p^eCtly safe in this respect. A year ago I sent half a bank note for a pilgrim at Jugger- 
The addressee had left Juggematb before the letter reached the place, and 
Us returned to the General Post-office. On application to the Postmaster-general, 
I producing the other half of the note, it was restored tp me. Many years ago, when 
t^tice was to note the contents of a money letter on the envelope, robberies used 
urf and on one occasion 1 lost some bank notes, but now 1 hear no complaints of 

Bo you generally send your letters post-paiS], or bcttring postage ?—I generally send 
them post-i^aid; but letters with money in them 1 always send hearing, in order the better 
to setjure its safe arrival. ' 

146. Have you ever beard of letters being posted, and the postage paid' on them^ l|it 
neVer^delil^ered ?—I have heard that such a thing used to happen foi-meriy, but not of late 
yearsi'^' 

141. What opinion is generally entertained of the Post-office by the native coinmdnity 
iST. 3 A ^ -Aviy 
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00 papers ^ 

, -^A' inery haire hi aiid'1bic3iS’^^^ 

posted wilf be eonVaved in safety to its destinationo I have heatd ihii Are afbtmea^^ 
tlie "Post-office vlfion rei^uire correction, but^the abuses,%hatever they mij^bef; a^'not such 
aaare felt by^the native couitnunity; and ki fhct 1 have never heard ^y^^omplainWiuade by 
hjiktives against any depariftient of the Post-offici. - 


29th Matf 1850. 


- Mr. JZ, DeeflioUs, 

142. -What situation do you hold in the General Post-office?— I am superintendent of 
the Ship and Steam Department; my duty is to superintend the receipt and despatch of all 
mails by ship and steamers, as well as the Bombay over!ami Europe mail and expre6aes»>r'< 

143. What is the process observed with respect to ship letters posted at the Geneial P6at- , 
office There are two receivers at the General Post-office, wlm receive all ship, steamer 
and overland letters; and one of whom, when at leisure, assists in receiving the inland letters 
of No. 5 division after 5 p.m. The ship letters are received indiiiereutly by both receivers, 
^,^1X1 10 A. N. to 6 P.M. All ship letters and newspapers* are either post-paid or service; 
none of them are received bearing postage. The receiver, dn a lettei* being prelented at the^ 
window, weighs it, and takes postage from the sender according to its weight, and grants a 
receipt; he also writes the aTiioutit of the postage on the back of the letter; he keeps the 
letters by him, sorting: them into steamer and ship letters, and service letters, apd at 3 1X.M. 
be makes them over ^tlie registers, entering in his book Uie number of covers, the amount 
of postage, and the name of the ship or steamer by which the letters are to be sent. After 
3 p. M. he makes over to the registers the letters he receives from time to time in a similar 
manner. There are six registers in my dejmrtment; one register keeps a book for post-paid 
ship letters, one for service covers, and the other four keep the steamer and overland regis¬ 
ters among them. The service register book is for steamer and overland as well as for ^hip, 
service and free covers, except Goverument press gazettes. The register in cliarge of tne 
post-paid ship letter book enters each letter or private newspaper either under the head of 
the ship by which they are directed to be sent, or, if no ship be named, then under the head 
of “ first ship.” Press newspapers are registered in the gross under the head of the station 
to which they are to be sent, and the Government press gazettes are similarly entered in 
the same book. The register, having registered the covers, makes them over to the check- 
man, who enters in his book the number of covers registered under each Ivead, with tlie 
weight and postage, and the name of the ship or station, as the case may be. The checkman 
tbe^ gives tne covers over to a peon, by whom they are stamped and delivered to the 
despatcher, wlio makes them up into packets for de.spatch. Those covers which are directed 
to go by the first ship, or by any vessel not^'eady to sail, the despatcher keeps by him in a 
box until the time for despatch arrives. 

*' 144. How is the ship postage accounted for by the receiver, and brought to credit?—The 
clieckman prepares every morning an abstract of post-paid ship letlers received during the 
previous day, showing the amount of postage chargeable on the same. This is compared 
with the check-book, and coiintersign|;d either by me or the despatcher, and is then taken 
to the accountant’s office. The accountant epmpare^ the abstract with the register,, apd 
then enters the amount in his book. The receiver compares his account With the check¬ 
book, and makes over the amount of postage due from him to the treasurer. 

145. Wliat is the jirocess with service covers ?—^'I'hey are registered in the service register 
book, and made oyer to the checkman, who enters them in his clieck-book, and gives them 

be stamped to the peon, who then carries them to thtl^despatcher. 

143. At what time are ship letters wade up for despatch?—Always after 3 The 
packets arc despatched at a quarter before seven. If the vessel for wtuch they arc intended 
is above Kidderpore dock-yard, the mails are sent on board by a dawk boat, which is^n 
readiness every evening to recseive the mails at the police glifit. The manghy, of the boat 
attends at the Post-office to receive the packets. If the ^ip is below the Kidderpore dock, 
the packets are made over to the Inland Department for despatch via Kedgeree. 

147. You stated above that ship letters must always be post^p^id; does that remark apply 
to inland postage chargeable bn ship letters on account of distance travelled, after4hey 
arrive at their destinatiori by sea?—-No, such postage is not received at the General Post- 
office. All ship letters are siBiit bearing iiilancf postage. Letters coming from the iiltt^r 
for despatch from Galcuttd, either by steamer or sliip, must always be post-paijl a3 

and ship postage; but tbe myment of steam postage to England* oM ^outh 
optional. , i., ■ : 

148. How is postage charged upon a letter coming to Galciittti by dhip 
<irby a Government steamer from Moulmein or Arhikan destined for an infend iitatj 



oeBDuuji]. mifp leuers inienoeu ror an inrancr inaian smnon mutii wwaw oe »««« uvwfiiig 
totli tbe inwara ship postage‘of the pOrt of deStinatiofii; and also 
'tbence'tp tfae'plaee to whiclv t|iey ate addressed;''' 

140. llien inland postagl^ idannot by any possibility be charg^ dt 

Straits settlements ?—No, not upon letters tent to the cofitiuent of India* .Tlielr#iitay 
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iphiul paftti9|j^/far, cpnveyanqe of letters from one part of the l^iPTmoes 

to apother/but of this I hot aware. ' . 

150. A^re ship letters received at the Geueral Post-office from the j^otts to the eastward^ 

hut intencle4ifQfhilaiid stations, made up into packets for those stations they are 

sent loose in the Calcutta packet, and are made forward letters, being transferred to,the 
ln]^nd Letter Mail Despatch Department. ^ 

151. Are ship and steam letters sent from Calcutta vid Madras to inland stations in that 
Presidency made up into separate packets ?—No, they are sent loose in the Madras packet. 

162. How are ship letters posted in the interior disposed of in the General Post-office?— 
1 have already stated, that upon such letters inland and outward ship postage must be pre¬ 
paid at the Post-office from which they are first despatched ; they are made over by the 
Inland Letter Mail Receipt Department to the forward writers, by whom they arc delivered to 
one of the registers of the "Ship Letter Department. They are then entered in the inland 
register book, with the station from which they are sent, the date of despatch from thence, 
the addiess, destination, name of the vessel, weight and amount of i^stage paid. In this 
mlaud register book both ship and steam covers are entered. The register f^ien makes over 
the letters to the peons, by whom they are stamped and delivered to the despatcher. The 
despatcher separates the steam from the ship letters, puts the former in a separate box Icept 
for the purpose,'and despatches the latter as above. I have nothing to do with the postage 
on inland ship letters; that is accounted for by the PostmastiH's of the stations w^here the 
letters are posted. The Genej'al Post-office has no check over their accounts. 

158. How are letters received from sea in the Ship Department?—All packets and letters 
brought by ship, unless by mistake, are landed at Kedgeree, and are either brought op to 
town by the runner-i on the Kedgeree road, or, in the case of bulky packets, by the dawk 
boat. Letters and packets brought by Government steamers are generally brought up 
to town and delivered by one of the officers of the steamer at the General Post-office. Ship 
letters brought from Kedgeree by the runners are received first in the Inland Heceipt Depart¬ 
ment, and from thence made over to my department. The Kedgeree packet contains the 
harbour letters and ship letters, as well as letters posted at Kedgeree. The packet is Sonik- 
times opened in the Inland Department, and sometimes in mine. Wherever the packet is 
opened, the letters belonging to that department are taken out, and the rest made over to 
the other. Packets brought up by the dawk boat are always delivered to me. 


154. When the ship letters reach your department, through what process do they go ?— 
They are fiist sorted into Calcutta and forward letters by the assistants. The Calcutta 
letters are then counted and made over to the peon to be stamped. After being stamped 
they ;ire weighed by the check writers, and the ship postage (as well as inland postage on 
those landed at Kcdger^ee) marked upon them according to weight. They are then iprled 
alphabetically, according to their addresses, and made over to the registers. The registers 
then register them^ on separate eheets, which are afterwards filed, and which show the vessel, the 
place from whence the letters come, the date of arrival in Calcutta, the weight and the postage. 
The letters |ire then made over to one of the assistants to be checked and sorted according 
to weight. After sorting them, the assistant makes them over to the bearing nioonshee, who 
takes an account of them, and gives them over to the delivery clerk of the Inland Receipt 
Deparithent. All letters received by ship or Government steamer, except those on service, 
are bearing postage. 

155. Is there any distinction made in the accounts between ship letter postage and inland 
postage payal^e from Kedgeree t —No; the whole is credited as ship letter postage without 
distinction. 


165. Are any other letters received in your department besides those impoiied by sea ?— 
Yti^; ship letters received at Bombay and Madras, and in Ceylon, for this Presidency, are 
transferred by the Inland Letter k^il Receipt Department to mine; and the ship aud inland 
postage on letters iniended for Calcutta is charged in the same way as on ordinary ship 
letters, and credited in the accounts, without distinction, as ship postage. 

157. Then, in point of fact, a considerable amount is annua.lly credited in the accounts of 
, the General Post-office as ship letter postage, which is actually due for - inland conveyance? 

—Yes ; tlikt is the case. 

158. tlow are the forward letters disposed of ?—After the Calcutta letters have been 
disposed ot‘, the directors' direct the let^rs for the interior, and then they are weighed, 
stamped, sorted and alphabetically registered. The ultimate destination of these letters is 
entered in the register Dook, but the postage is not. Tiie letters after registry are made over 
agaii^. to the chi^k writers, who write the ship and inland postage upon each letter, sort them 
aocQffling to divisions, and make them over to the Despatch Department, 

169; Do ship letters seid; from the General Post-office vid Bombay pass through your 
department ?—No; they are received in the Letter Mail Despatch Depailment, and ^ipand 
inls^ ]M>stagtt is cWged upon them by the receivers in that department. 1 believe all ship 
pos^ge charged on such letters is credited in the accounts, without distinction, as inland 


Ijostage* , 

16U. How Mre steam letters and Icttens lor the ovi^Iand mail vid Bombay received at^the 
General Post-office ?—They are. taken at. the window by the same receivera who receive ship 
lexers* ^^^The receiver, writes ti^ ainount of postage on tjie buck of eacli ietter, u ithaut4is- 
tinction of inland and steam postage. He then ex^^ters the letters in his book, aud nmkrs 
over for registration Tnere are seven register books for the steamers, and Iwo ior 
$7. ' . ■; > ■ 3 a,2 . . ^ ■overland 
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No. 1. overland lettera. THj^re ^re ^Isp two ei^pafate i^ogiiter booM for Ihe o;r^rl«Did.^^pre«« vUl 
' -J— Bombay. Tbe steabaer regijster; ^oka ai;e ua foU(^^ 

Ev^enoe*. Madras, Ceytofti'; Adeii iind; Bdmbayl 

One for Penang, Sitigaibre jfldAg Kong:' 

One for pre-pa^ le^iera S^thanipion. 

One for MarsciHes and Paris. 

Ode for Suez, Alexandria, Makk arid Gibraltar. 

One for London vid Soujthamj^ton, bpating. 

Orie ibr London erd Maraeillea. 


The overland and express registers are : 


One for London Old Marsailles. 

One for the Bed 9ea> In which the Marsalles and Paris letters ads ;ebfei4d^ 

^ese reaiiters contain the address, weight and amount of postage. In ehe estff^^o&the 
steainers^ ‘we steam postage only is ^lered; but in the cape of oyerland mails, the. inland 
and aioi^m postage is entered without distinction. ,. ^ , :; < - ; ^ 

The steamer letters are stamped after being registered ; they are then checked and kept 
in a separate box till the day before fke steamer starts. The overland letters are stamped 
before registration. After being registered they are checked and kept until the drat day’s 
despatch. They are then made up into separate packets for Suez, Alexandria^ Malta, 
Gibraltar, MarseilTes, Paris, and two packets for liOndon (separating conn try from London 
letters), and made over to the Inland Despatch Department.^ 

161. How is the inland postage oh Europe letters vid Bombay credited in accohrit?—>lt 
is credited as inland postage separately from the steam postage. 

162. How are the nmils brought by the monthly steamer disposed on—As soon as the 
steamer is announced, the vans are sent down to Garden Reach to receive the mails. The 
boxes are received in the only room appropriated to the department, and imitiediateTy opened, 
the London boxes vid Marseilles first. All the letters in the London boxes vid Marseiiles 
are paid. They are therefore immediately sorted into Calcutta and forward, counted, stamped 
and made over to the delivery clerk for distribution to the peons. Then the Southampton 
boxes are opened. The box containing the bearing letters, which are now always sep^.rate 
from the post-paid, is made over to Mr. D’Souza who, with the assistance of pther clerks, 
soi'ts the contents^nto Calcutta and forward, compares the former with the bill br bearing 
letters sent in the box from ‘England, and makes them over to the jemadar in attendance. 
The jCmadat*, after stamping them, gives them to be weighed by the cl^eckmen Of tlie De¬ 
spatch Department, who come to assist. The postage is then marked upon them by one of 
the u^iistants in Indian ctiriency, at the rate of 8 annas for every shilling charged by the 
London Post-office, and they are then made over again to Mr. DVSouza, wjib sprts them 
according to amount of postage, and keeps a note of the number of letters bearing each rate 
of postage. The letters arC riien sorted alphabetically, registered, and then fUj^de over to 
one of the assistants, who checks all the bearing steam letters. He then makes^tne letters 
over to the bearing moonsiree, whd, after taking a note of them According to the raies of 
postage, makes'them over to the delivery clerk for distribution to the pcbris; after the be^rin^^ 
letters are distributed, the moonshee again takes an account of the number of bbariipg 
letters in the hands of each pieon/in Di*der to make him accountable for Chb posti^^e. These 
separate accounts he compares with the acebunt he received from the CbeB^wnterV /^ 
other boxes are then Opened and sorted into Calcutta and forward, and Riii'Gmcuti^ letters, 
being again subdivided into post-paid and hearing, go through' the same bibbess as^boVe./ 
Bearing letters given to the delivery clerks, but found by Stem to be fori^ard* let^rs,, are 
retnmed by them to the moonshOO, w4i6 gets them properly directed by the' direetbri ahrl ^s 
them entered in a separate book. A separate account is k^t of the cont^ts or each box^^ 

168. How long does it usually take froni the time at which thO striaihilt maKs am 
Post-office to the time when the delivery cotoitteiiOes ?--Prom six to fioiira. ^ 


30fh May IS50, 

J ‘ f,'". ' : , : f; ,*15'’ ■ 

164. What is the cause of delay ?-^Thore are ^enerdly - 

descriptions; and, although I am assisted by most of the officers of the other departments, 
it is impossible to get through ^the work quicker. With jnore delivery clerks and more 
peons, tne business would be fore expeditiously done. The delivery continues sometimes 
mr an hour after all the other buriness is coacluded. ^ A great deal^ of time is lost in eom* 
paring the bearing letters and taking an^4:ccbutiPbf them; time is also lost tS sorting the 
letters into Calcutta and forward, and two more hands are required for that department of 
the work. Moreover, it generally happens that the 4^teamprs come in late in the afternoon, 
when the establishment have been worKiri^' atf 'dky ahd'arC fatigued. But the dbief ipason 
of del^y is,the: confined apace* in.,A^iich tlia»operations ofijtlief fiteatinildeip^^ mfiefqaiiS'l 
^ried js^ ibq 4^fficuUy of keeping ordar .arid )n^etbod>whilaiSi^inatttfcd^|!w!kttin(^ ^i 

Tare bn at the same time in one room, When, as sometimes happens, the steiiWiii^^^^ 
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Itmver jmt At'the'tinae the tnatls ofr^'biiiH^'ttitide tap f(^ the tatrtn^MtateaH^j . Jkpp 

lusion ig excessivep and it becomes veiy difBcfdh td getthl^OiighthebasineSi. 1 have khWn 
the delivery of the mails delayed fron^^tW^tothia^J^ tbisjoauw ^ 

165. Are those letters which are apr^ &'s]t delivered^ or are thev all, delivered toge¬ 
ther?—They are all delivered to'^eth^rl .’an^^ tlie .po let^ra, Heady much 

er^ are hot delivered until all the bearing covers are also m the ha^S'>of the peons. 


sooner. 



There are exceptions to this rule,,as,^allj^t^s addressed to tjhe members of Government are 
, sent out| immediately aflcr sorting, by Q&d pepos. , : i - > 

160. How are the mails brought by Bombay pyerlaod dispoifed of?rr4'Ae packets are 
made over to me from the Inland Department, and are then disposed of exactly ii^ the satpe 
manner as letters by the steamer. ^ ; 

167. How are the forward letters by steamer anid overland mail dispbsed.bf ?—They are 
put by until the. whole of the ^aldalta letters are Out of hand. In^ the case bf a steamer, 
the forward letters are not disposed of until the following day; but in the case of a Bpinpay 
overiatid nteil; if it be compairatively lirtt and ^arrives early in the day, tlife fprwarji leftem 
are despatched by the inland dawk: of'the saihe evening. They ,arfe an’ necessarily 
inland postage. The covers on which steam postage hSs been paid are first dir^.cted, then 
stamped, then weighed, then sorted aljihabetically, and given to the registers, ^he registers 
enter on loose leaves/ afterwards filed, the station, address add wei^t breach <jdver, and 
the inland’postage chaigeable On each is then marked on each coverby'thecTieQkbfien,aided 
by assistants fi^Oih the Inland Defiarfmerit. They 01*6 then j.*:.:..:— 

and made over to the Inland Department. The fetters bearing 
directed, are stamped and weiiihed, and the postage in Indian Cii 

annas for every shilling, as well as tlie iplaiid postage, js marked on the t^ek>of each lettetL 
They are then registered according tp station, address and weight, and sorted into ^divisions. 
Witli the letters for each station are then put up steani bills for the Southampton^ Red Sea, 
and British packet postage, showing the amount of steam postage due under each head^ 
They are then madeovef to Mr. D'Souza, who is charged with prefmring the iteiiin accounts, 
and he enters them in separate books according to the port from which they have come. 
Thus there is one register for letters from Southampton, one for the Red Sea, one for loose 
letters brought by the inml agent, and separate registers for Aden and each of the ports in 
Asia. The letters are then tied up in bundles, and made over to the Inland Department for 
despatch. / • 

16S, Wliat description of accovnts does Mr. D’Souzakeep?—He keeps noetber accouutB 
than the registers already referred to. Extract^ of these are sent with the monthly cash 
account to the accountant, and also to the Postmasters-general of the North-West Pro- i 
vinces, Madras and Bo:mbay ; and u quarterly account of steam postage due to Her Mu^ ; 
jesty’s Governnient on ietters received suid despatcliqd is also sent to the Poatma^terTgeiieral. 
of the United lEingdom, and ,a«opy pf this, account is furnished to the accountant’'to the . . 
Government of Bengal. r, f 

169. How is po$ttagc levied on letters sent from Mouhnein to Calcutta for despatch by 
steamer?—Both outward and inward ship letter |)ostage is .paid at Moulrneim> < 

170. What rate of bounty.money is paid on ship letters ?-^One annu on .all otwers 
received, and this js paid well to the commanders of private ships as to those of the 
Government steamers. Half an anna is paid for ti-ansfcrred letters. 

171. *A certain rate of ppstaee is credited by the Loudon General Post-oifice to GalcuWa 

on account of ^tters sent to and from places beyond India ; under what head iafhis eicdited 
in th^ Indian acconqtsjr-t .cannot ttdl; ^ do not even know if it be credited at all in the 
generm accounto pf the Bengal Ppstrofiice. , ^ 

172. The steap^.-imstage entrias in the General Post-rifBce monthly cash account are 
supported by, 62 vouchers, represeptipg difiereut kinds of steam postage, ftirniabed frouv your , 
depar^nwt :r—They arp^ theaamc number .of vouchers is furnislied every ipoiUli. ^ 

173.. Are youjp ai^.way answerable; lor the collection of steam postage?—No ; >i only 
make out in the, register the ampuqt recoverable from the peons to whoiut the lettew am 
delivered; this is compared with the moonshee’s account, and taken first to the Deputy 
Postmaster-general for his signature, and then to the Accountant’s Department. A note of 
the amount IS taken in the Accountant’s Department, and the register is then returned to me, 
countersi^ed by the accountant. The same course is pursued in regard to the postage 
recoverame on all ship and steam letters dbtWered'hi Cali^ntca. ^ 

174. What becomes of letters of which the peons cannot find the addressees ?—1 jiey are 
entered in a separate book, and either re-directed^ and forwarded to another destinatinp, or 
madivrbtomiaiiig/and'tk^nsihn^d'to the Dead-letter Dej^ , . I '' 






June iB50. 


. . n 


a. 


ftK Tou aieiflmquillattt hrtbe General Post-office ?—1 am ; I havC held th^ appShti^^ 
i tfor.iibqutm^^baTS; previoy >to;^ffi^ head clerk in the bollbctoi^s offibeAt' 


lk’‘ " ‘ utw 

menli 

Burdwaata.'*^ 

17.6^/What books do you keep in your depaitment?—^'Flie first is the check-book; it 
87 * 3-^3 shows 
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No^ 1. shows the amount receiired eaoh day on account of postage of every kind^ ipcluding recetpte 
i— for dawk bearers. This book only shows the actual cash receipts of each day under the 

Bvideuoc. several heads, without reference to what is due. Payments on account of seeuri^ deposits 

of peons, dnes and some other items are shown in a separate account. This hook ahows 
nothing but receipts on account of all kindi of postage paymei^its^ indcpeadent of the 
demand. . t . 

177. Are payments entered in this book on the very day in which they are made atifae 
General Post-office ?—1'he payments made to the receivers on one dav are not accounted 
for by them tojhe treasurer until the following day, but they are entered in the book on^the 
following day^as the payments of the very day on which they were made, although .not 
received by the treasurer until the next morning. The money taken by the receivers each 
day is placed in the treasury in the evening in a separate box, but it i» not accounted for 
until the next morning. Ail the payments made into the Greneral Post-office are checked 
and coiYipured item by item with the registers and othej* documents, except those on acooimt 
of bearing postage collected by the peons, of which only a gross account is kept. 

178. ilow do you check the receivers’ accounts?—An abstract of the registers of each 
division is made in my office, showing the amount of postage due on post-paid letters 
received at each of the seven windows on the previous day. The totals of these abstracts 
are compared with the amount brought by each receiver. Wlien the amount shown by the 
abstract as due on account of the letters received on the previous day does not agree with 
the amount entered in the receiver’s chellan, then, if the amount due be more than the 
receiver has paid into the treasury, he is obliged to make good the diifeience, but if he has 
paid more than the amount shown by the abstract, the difference credited to Government 
under the bead of surplus. Surplus payments are entered in the check-book in a memo¬ 
randum in red ink. But before the receiver’s account is dually adjusted each day, the 
registers are also compared with the general despiiteh papers, and in this way mistakes are 
sometimes discovered. The abstract, aflcr being prepared by a clerk in my department, is 
compared wdth the entries in the check-book and attested by rae, aud is also attested by the 
Postmaster-general. The check-book is also subiriitrcd daily to the Postmaster-general, 
and signed by him, or in his absence by the Deputy Postmaster-general, or in the absence 
of both by the superintendent. There are seven separate abstracts prepared, one for each 
window, and a general abstract of the whole is entered at the foot of No. 7. The amount of 
postage due daily on letters posted for Calcutta delivery is entered in a separate register, 
thei^iteins of which arc added up daily by a clerk in my department, and the total compared 
in like manner with the account rendered by the receiver. The same process is observed in 
regard to the postage paid on account of newspapers. A separate book is also kept of after- 
letters, and the postage accounted for in the same way. The fees on country letters late 
posted are not brought into the account. 

17f). How do you check tlie receipts of ship and steam postage ?—The letters received in 
the ship and steam department from beyond sea, whether landed ut Calcutta, or landed at 
any other sea-port in India and forwarded from thence to Calcutta, are entered in separate 
lists by the officers of the Ship and Steam Department. These lists are paged, and they are 
also attested by the Deputy Postmaster-general, and an abstract of each page is prepared 
and entered in red ink at the foot by the assistants in that department, in the case of ship 
letters, a^ tcial of the postage due on account of each day’s mail on letters deliverable in 
Calcutta is entered at the end of each day’s list, and signed both by Mr. Deefholts hnd the 
Deputy Postmaster-general. The total is then transferred to al)ook in my department, 
called an abstract of bearing postage, and the peons are accountable for tlie gross ftniount. 
In the case of overland letters, the whole amount of postage due botii on Calcutta and for¬ 
ward letters is entered in the list. I only enter the amount due on Calcutta letters in my 
abstract of bearing postage, but the gross amount is entered in the cash account, and a 
deduction madetlbr ibrwareJ letters. ‘ . 

180. But how are the receipts taken at the General Post-office for export ship and steam 
letters accounted for?—An abstract of each day’s receipts is made up in tlie Steam and i^ip 
Letter Department, and I compare the totals with the amount paid by the receiver, in the 
same way as in the case of inland postage. 

181. How are the daily receipts at the receiving-honp«s accoui^d for?—‘Six abstract 
registers, corresponding with the number of houses, are compiled in the Inland Despatch 
Department from the lists furnished daily from the receiving-houses, and the totals or tbis 
abstract are compared in that department with the umount sent in by the moonsfase of each 
receiving-house. The total aihount received each day is then enter^ at the foot of one of 
the abstracts, and this amount 1 transfer to my cash-book. 1 have no check of^Mhe 
accuracy of this amount. 

182. How are the>f8ceipts On account of banghy express and remaining letters, accounted 
^ for?—The pdfetage received fot express and remaining lc;tters is accounted for'to'me by the 

officers of the Despatch and Deatl-leiter Departments. ' i enter the amount rendered by 
them in my rash account, but I am not responsible for its correctness* In rlgard^ to bansrhy 
receipts, I merely enter the tdlal amount of the items shown- in the banghy^registof; 'The 
amount due ou bearing banghy parcels is mixed up with the bearing postage on: letters, 
and recovered through the peons. ' . -- 

103* In the register aecoudts of (he Ship anid Steaii|j^ I>epartmeiit^ -ihe inlimd 
^ 'charged^on tetters forwardetMom other pirns, together' with, the ship ks 

^ the case may be, m distinctioi^ being made in the kind of postage'Ohar|;ed; -fOtt suoh40tteH^ 
ore you enabled to sUte irom'^your accounts how much^ship and how^mts^ 
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postage is charged ?-^No; the lA^bole- of the f^stage charged on ahip and eteamnlettefs is entered 
in my abstract in the gross, distinction. But when the cash aodount comes to be pre- 

pai*ed at the end of the months Mr. Deefholts furnishes xnlc with a atutement, shying the 
amount of steam postage due on^steam letters, and of inland postage due on stcao^eUem; 
bitt all postage on ship letters, whether ship posts^e properly so cdled, or inland postagS, 
is entered in the cash account as ship postage, without distinction. Such at least is Ihe 
inference 1 draw from the circumstance that no inland postage .on letters received in the 
Ship and Steam Department is ever separately accounted for, except on steam letters sent 
overland from; Bombay.’**^ - 

l»4. In the chelian of the 1st October 1849, certain letters are eiiteredPms having beat 
imported by ship from Mauritius vid Colombo, and forwarded to Calcutta by dawk. The 
postage charged on most of these letters is one rupee/tliat is, two annas for inward ship 
postage, and 14 annas for inland po.4lage. In crediting these sums is any distinction made 
betw^n inland and ship postage in your accounts ]~No; the whole is entered as ship 


postage. 

l'B5. You stated above that the postage due on banghy bearing parcels received for 
delivery at the General Post-^oflice is entered separately each day in the abstract book, but 
that the collection of the postage is made in the gross, through the peons, together with the 
postage on bearing letters. What means have you of knowing how much bearing postage 
is realized on account of banghy parcels, and how much on account of letters?-*-! have no 
means of knowing this. Ttie only distinction in the peons’ accounts is between Europe and 
country letters, banghy parcels being included in the latter. In tlie memorandum of l>earing 
postage prepared every montii, as the amount of banghy bearing postage is very mucli less 
than tiie amount of letter bearing postage, it is always assumed that the whole of the banghy 
postage has been realized, and that the balance due is on account of letters, though in reality 
it may be due partly for banghy parcels also. It would not be practicable to separate the 
realizations of banghy and letter postage unless llie peons kept accounts, or unless there 
were separate peons and inoonshees for the Banghy Dcpaitment. 

J86. Besides what is called a check-book, but which is really a daily book of postage 
received, what record do you keep of other receipts?—^The otlier kinds of receipts are 
deposits of peons on account of security, fees for late steamer letters, hkies, penalties, surplus 
receipts, payments for service dawk bearers, and other miscellaneous receipts. I have no 
books showing a record of peons’ deposits ; they are received by the treasurer, and entered 
in his daily cash account, which is rendered to my department. Of hues, fees, remiUances 
and surplus receipts, I have a record by which I check the correctness of the treasurer’s 
cash account. The record of surplus fees is, as 1 have already explained, a memorandum 
in the margin of the check-book. 

187. What other do you keep ?—A Geneml Post-office cash abstract, uliich is 

little more than a transcript of the check-book, and which, in my opinion, is unnecessary. 
There is another abstract, showing the very same information in co!unin.s, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the total amount at the end of the month. This is the most useful account of 


the three, and if the abstract list of tlie registers were kept up, the other two might be dis¬ 
pensed with without any disadvantage. The next account is another abstract cash account, 
alsQ#in columns, but showing, tn addition to the receipts exhibited in the prci^ious statement 
all the receipts of the General Postr-qffice of every kind, except transfers. If this statement 
wore kept up, ail of the three former might be dispensed with. All these four statements 
show actual receipts, and one of them the entire actual loceipts of the .General ,Post-office. 
The daily cash account, from which the last-mentioned statement is compiled, is made up in 
tile Treasurer's Department, and furnished to me daily. 1 then compare the items of postage 
reempt vdtn tbe’^heck-book and other abstracts prepared in my department, and compUe 
the full aWract of ail the receipts of the office. 

188. Would it not be quite sufficient for all purposesiof check if this /ull abstract were 
prepaKrd in'the first instance in your department, as far as the information in your possession 
enabled you to do so, and then to fill up the remaining columns from the daily cash account ? 

§BLV ttB five years’ experience enables me to judge, I believe. that by adopting this 
practice, and dispensing with the check-b(X)k and the other two abstracts, the check now 
exereised^by my department over the receifiis pf the office would in no degree be impaired ; 
but as these books were considered necessary by a Oammittee app^)iated about the year 1816, 
and have been in use ever since 1820, the reasons which led to their introduction ought to 
be examined before the books are discoutiuujed. For my own part, I see no use in tbeni, 
and believe Biat this part of the record of my department might be confined to the single 
abstract above referred to. 


189. Be so good as to explain particularly the entries in your monthly cash account ren¬ 
dered to tile accountant to the Government of Bengal for the of October 1849 ? — 

The first ite^ns in the account, afia|; the cash and inefficient balance of the previous month, 
are a credit of i2s. 4,085. 1. on account of bearing letters, and iifi.360« 13. on account of 
bearing banghy parcels n^eived ; luakitig in all, ils. 4,466. 14.; this does not agree with the 
abstract daily cash account, which gives a total of 4,327. 6. 6.; the rieiisim of lids 
ffisorepancy is, that in the moniliiy cash account the entries are of postage due, wade in 
the daily cash account the entries represent the sums'actually collected. Th^difi'ereiic%.,is 
explained in> the memorandain pf bearing postage appended to the monthly cash account. 
In^the montk of: October 1849., the registers s^w the amount of bearing pqyitage due npti 
•country letters to be Es. 4,270.10. 6., and on banghy parcels, lis. 372. 3., mjalpng in .all, 
JK5.4,642. ;iar. 6.^ from tbie is deducted the postage Jue on'forward and reining letters 
Bjf. ^ 3 A 4 and 
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App.XD.)^ ;Np,, I. and parceUi Bnaountiug to i?s.i86. 15. 6.> and thore remaikis 4y455. 14;' amdtint 
of belli iug postage uncollected is held in inefficient balance. Thaa, iri'Obtwbe^ ll349; the 
Evideiiioe. amoant qiutstandii^ at the «nd of the previous Inohtdi was Ss, 668/ 7.^ 9T; td‘thm Hsiiust 

addedt^^s.4i4t56. 44, due for'the ^current tnohth^ total 0f 'Ss.4,lW; 6r8.^#b^ 

tfns» the actual'Collections, amounting to4,827. 0; 6.‘be deducted', there 
Ms. 781v 14. wfeiob is the sum held in inefficient balance on Uhcoufit Of country bOafing 
postage at the end of October. ; ’ ’ ■ ? 

100. Thhi, ia .point of fact, the entries of bearing postage id" the itiotithly cash ucisount 
are not cash >et|^fes^'but a mere demand, which may or Wiuy not Recollected'd brings the 
mcmUL;<)and thvnmount entered in the inefficient balance is r^lfy an linii^alized bblahCC 
which has I been credited in the cash account as a receipt?—Yes; ■ ’ ■ " 

liOlk You nre aware that a different system prevails in the preparation of the cash acebuhts 
of the Mofiissil Post-offices?—lam. 

182. When was this practice introduced into the Genera! Post-Office, and what dbjett is 
supposed to be gained by it?—It was'fntrodneed long before I took charge of the "depart¬ 
ment, and the object of introdudng itj as far as I know, was to afford greater security against 
embezzlement. Tliere is an old Government order on the subject, but I have some doUbts 
whether the intention of Government in that order w»6 really such as it has been taken 
to be. <'• : 

193. . In your opinion, does the system of crediting the gross postage in the body 6f the 
cash account afford any greater security than if the' same' amotint were entered in the 
memorandum of bearing postage, and the outstanding balance ttecounted for there t—No', 
it does not; the security would be exactly the same in either case. 

194. Would it not be much more convenient if the entries in your monthly cash account 
corresponded with those in your daily books?—Certainly it would. 
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195. What is the next entry in your account?—A creditor 125.6,073. 6. 6. on account of 
inland postage of country letters despatched. This item,* added to the subsequent items of 
postage on Europe letters despatched by steam, corresponds exactly with the entry in the 
abstract daily cash accouni, under the bead of postrpaid letters despatched. 

The next credit entry in the monthly cash account is Ms. 329. 10. for post-paid gazettes, 
corresponding with the entry in the d^ily abstract ; all the other items of credit in the 
account^ except toose which are nominal or mere transfers, correspond with the entries in 
the. daily abstract except those coming under the head of hearing postage on ship and 
steam letters received. I'he entries under this head, as in the case of bearing postage on 
inland letters, already explained, do not represent actual realizations, but the entire amount 
due, the ahiounfi.upcolleGt^d being held in inefhcieiU balance. Thus, %fte total amount due 
oq s^l^ip jand ateani Jettei's reiceived in October 1849, after deducting on account of remaining 
and farwiircl leitei^^ was ^4. 4,55^ 11. 6», and the amount due for the preceding nmnth^ 
but unr<ea|i^d at the end of it, was Jts. 782. 1,0. 9., making a total demand for toe CQonth 
of 5^389. ; from fthis> if the. actual realizations, amounting to 225.4,139^14., as per 

abstract, be.4a4uc,ted, (he^e remains i25.1,199. 8. 3., which is the amount held in inefficient 
balance at tl^e end of October on account of steam and ship letters. ^ 

196. You have already stated, tlmt you are nut aware that any advantagP is^gain|^d iii the- 
case ,of c^^iiitry ,l:w8-nng letters by this mode of keeping the account; is there any special 
reaison f^r.adbc;ing. to the practice as respects ship and steam letters?<—None that 1 am 
awap of; it, may be, that the atceountant to the Government requires , the amount of. gross 
postage due. QU ste^m letters fo be entered in the body of the monthly cclsh account, in order 
that Jne iqfiy: toqw^what snmq.to remit to Her Majesty’s Gavemment,tand it is under 
instructions from the accountant to Government that the entries are so inado. 

197. But WQj44 f^9t this object be answered equally showing the gross amount in a 

mcnibrandum q^UaiCAed to.the ca^h account, in the same way as it is done in Mofussil offices 
—Vqdbpbte^y ;.,a ipi^iKtoranduip of that kind would showthe gross amount of postage due * 
on ship an4 letter^ received during the montli; but I am not prspaced to nay that the 

practice of the gross aqpinunt in a .memorandum, and only the actual oullections iii 

the Way^q^the (^b.acepput, w^id a greater decree of security against misapprcfpria*^ 
tioA thw,the prea^uMyftemi. < , > 
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198. But it would not afibrd a less degree of security ?—No; the degree of security would 
be tlie^satne in eitiier case. 

199. Has any Correspondence passed between the accountant to^ Covernaient and the 
Postmaster-general, regarding this system of keeping the monthly cash account Yes; 
about two or three years ago the accountant .proposed that we should show a separate 
memorandum of Europe letters at the foot of our cash account ; but an answer was returned, 
that this could not be done, for reasons stated in the correspondence. 

200. Do you remember what those reasons were ?—Yes; we have no means dt obtaining 
from the peons satisfactory accounts of the difierent kinds of letters on >^ich the bearing 
postage brought to account daily is collected, and consequently 1 couldAiot confidently 
state how much bearing postage had been collected during the month on Europe letters, 
hovy much on inland country fetters, and how^ much oh ship letters. Tiie gross amount of 
bearing postage brought to credit in each month is, 1 have no doubt, correct; but I have no 
Gouddence. in the details furnished by the peons to the treasurer when making their daily 
payments, as they frequently make mistakes. Besides, in the accounts rendered by the 
peons to the treasurer, no distinction is made between ship and steam letter postage, so that 
there are no melons whatever of knowing how much is paid on account of one, and how 
much on account of the other. The only kind of memorandum of bearing postage I could 
prepare would be one of steam and ship postage combined, and even then 1 should have 
no secunty beyond tlie peons’ statements, furnished to tlie treasurer’s podar, that the 
realizations did not include postage on inland letters, or that bearing postage collected on 
ship letters had nQ|^ been paid in as postage on inland letters. 

201. Can you suggest any means of securing accuracy in the accounts in this respect, 
and of bringing all realizations of bearing postage to credit under their proper heads ?*— 
The only way would be to make the peons keep a separate account of each kind of beanng 
letter, and of each kind of postage due upon them, and even then I should have no confidence 
on the accuracy of the peons’ statements. 

202. Would it not be possible to make the peons keep accounts of the bearing letters 

delivered to them, showing the different kinds of postage due upon such letters, so as to 
make it an easy matter to check their daily collections, and enter the amounts under their 
proper heads? — Some lime ago I made a pro])Qsition of this kind to the Postrnaster-general, 
w'ho referred it to the beads of the other departments of the General Posi-office for report, 
and they objected to it on the trrounds that the delivery would be greatly retarded by such 
an arrangement ; and also, I think, that the peons, being illiterate, would be unable to keep 
such complicated accounts as would be necessary. * 

20a. Tlien 1 am to understand, that the accountant to the Government has no means of 
ascertaining, from the accounts rendered to him by the General Post-office, how much of the 
gross bearing postage due on Europe steam letters is actually collected, apart from the 
general collections oPbearing postage on all kinds of letters?—No, he has not; he can only 
tell the amount of bearing postage due on Europe letjters; he cannot tell how much of the 
bearing postage collected during the month is on account of steam postage. 

204. Are any accounts rendered to the London General Post-office from your department? 
—No; they are renefered by Mr. Deefholts. The accounts rendered from that department 
show the steam postage due for the whole of the Presidency, whereas my accounts show 
only the amount due for letters deliverable in Calcutta; 1 should mther say, that a deduction 
of the steam postage due on letters for the Mofussil is made in the monthly cash account 
of the General Post-ofBce, and only the amount due on account of Calcutta letters is 
credited. 1 am furnished every month by the Ship and Steam Depaitraent with vouchers, 
showing the diffident kinds of steam, postage due on letters deliverable in Calcutta, and 
according to tbeJivouchers I make the several entries in my account. 

205. ill the uionthly abstract of receipts is a column headed Inefficient balance,” 
exhibiting for the month of October lb(49 items amounting to Us, 69, 10.; 'but there is no 
corresponding entry in the monthly cash account; explain this ?—^’fhese are items of ad¬ 
vance previously made, either on account of other offices, or for temporary purposes, and are 
mere transfers Irom inefficient balance to cash. The items appear in the inefficient balance 
until they are adjusted, and then they disappear. 

200. On comparing the treasurer’s daily cash account for thelfOtb September 1849 with 
the i^onthly cash account for October 1849,1 observe, that though the casli balance agrees, 
there is a consideralde difference between the inefficient balance shown in the two accounts, 
the former showing fis,2,670, 13.6., and the latter, iZr-7,324. 12. II.; explain this?— 
The daily cash account is merely a record between the treasurer and the Postroaster-general, 
and the treasurer does not hold himself responsible for%ums paid under the authority of the 
Postmaster-general, and therefore (ioes not hold them in his inefficient balance, though they 
have not been audited; but the Postmaster-general cannot charge ttee sums in his monthly 
cash account without audit, and they are accordingly kept in his ii^cient balance. The 
difterence between the amount of inefficient balance in the two accounts represents the 
unaudited contingent charges of September 1849, and previous months. 

207. The JiosiSge nominally charged on service and free covers during the month is 
entered in the body of the monthly cash account on both sides?—It is; it might perhaps 
appear more conveniently in thy shape of a memorandum at the foot; thi%l believe^ is 
the practice in the J^ofussil Post-office accounts. 

208. Does the G^ral Post-office exercise any check or control over the accounts of the 
Mofussil Post-offices?—None at all; the ordeivT of Goverument are, that the accounts of 
Mofussil Post-offices should go direct to the accountant to Goverument; biit a monthl/ 
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A|»p« (P.kNo. 1. abstract memorandum of receipts and disbursement is submitted from each Mof^il Post- 
—« 2 L office for the Postmaster-generars information.^ This memorandum ziot for Iturpeses 
Evidence.^ of account, but merely to give the Postmaaier^enend a general idea of Ihe transactions pf 
each office. These returns come to my department; I me ihem, and enter tben^in a book. 
An attempt was made many years ago to check tbe accounts of tbe Mofossu Post-offices 
with each other, but it was abandoned as a failure. 

209. Mr. Deef holts has stated (No. 159), that on ship letters going from* ibe General 
Post-office l^td Bombay, or any other port, inland and outward ship postage is charged, hiit 
the whole amoui^is credited to inland postage without distinctiou; would it not be practicable 
to separate the tllb postages in account;—No distinctiou can be made so long as such lettem 
are received in the Inland Department, as they have no establishment Ibr the purpose ; but 
such letters ought, in my opinion, to be received in the Ship and Steam Department, just as 
ship letters coming to (Jalcutta through other ports pass through that department. The 
inland and ship postage due upon them might theo be charged in account separately. 

210. Does tne amount credited to Bengal by the London General Post-ptuce, on account 
of steamer letters sent to and from places beyond India, appear in the accounts of the 
General Post-office?—No, it does not; the duty of remitting steam postage to England rests 
entirely with the accountant to Government, ibere has been some correspondence on the 
subject between the Postmaster-general and the accountant. 

211. Yoti stated above, that the amount credited in the monthly cash account as postage 
on post-paid letters corresponds exactly with the amount entered in the daily abstract; do 
you wish to qualify that statement?—^The statement it^lf is correct: but the amount 
entered both in the abstract and in the cash account of October ^|849 ra not the amount 
actually received, but the amount due on letters posted during tlie month. A part of the 
amount due, viz., JSs.349. 7. 6., is not actually paid, and is held in inefficient balance, being 
postage due from the proprietor of the Hurkani Press for letters posted during the nidhtb, 
which he is allowed to pay in arrears. The privilege is not enjoyed by any other |»erson. 

212. Explain the system of agency cheques ?—^The superintendent will be better able 
to explain tills than 1; it is in his hands. The cheques are only taken to cover bearing 
postage. 


4th June 1850 . 

Pestonjee Phunjeebho^, Esq. 

213. You are a member of the firm of Dossabhoy Framjee, Cdma k Co.?—I am; that 

is the name of the Calcutta firm. The name of our corresponding Bonfbay firm is Bomanjee 
Framje^-*, Cama & Co.; there is also 4 corresponding firm in China. ^ 

214. You arc engaged chiefly in the opium trade ?—We are, and we correspond chiefly on 
our business with Bombay and China. 

215. Can you give me any idea of the extent of your corresjiondelfcce with Bombay ?— 
Every day in the year we write, on an average, two letters to Bombay, and receive rather 
a larger number. Our average postage account is from Ms, 30 to i2«.60 every month. All 
the 101161*6 I have to send to Bombay we enclose in our letters to our correspondents. Ware 
we to send each letter separately, the postage would be iuuchj>eavier. Sometimes, whep* 
news from China arrives aflectiog the jprice of opium, or on an opiiun sale day, we have to 
write circulars to various parties in Bombay ; theses we lithograph on s^s of thin paper, 
and send them under cover to our correspondents, by whom they are distrrbuted. \V> some¬ 
times send as many as 50 or luOof these slips in one letter. 

216. Does the present rate of postage to Bombay prevent you from corresponding as 
freely as you would if it was lower ?—We have no objection to tlm rate of postage on 
quarter iolah letters, but it would be a great accommodation to us if there were one or more 
intermediate weights between a.quarter tolah and pne iolah, on which a praportionate cbfuge 
would be made. At present, if a letter weighs the" least above a quarter tolah, it is charged 
as one tolah, and this leads to the doohluig up of i.e.tter$^so as to avoid the payment of 
postage, if there were separate rates for a quarter tolah, a half tolah, a three-quarter (olah, 
and one tolah, and after that an addhionai r^te fpr each quarter tolah, the system of 
enclosing letters, which now prevails to a great extent, would be much diminished. 

217. If the postage of letters to Bombay were reduced to one anna, or to anything con¬ 

siderably less than at present, doyoitl think the, nuii|||er of letters would increase ?^Yes, 
1 have no doubt it would; if each letter were to be charged one anna fora quarter tolah, we 
siiould certainly send ^ ouf letters separately, and should not think of endosing them to 
our correspondents. The tiumber lettera would also greatly incre^. A reduction 
two annas a quarter tolah would also, I feel assarcd, greatly increase theipresefrijt amount of 
correspondence. , > ;v; ,, .1 j ■ 

216. Do you usually send font letters and newspapers bearing ot post-pmd ?---*AlMys 
post-paid*' ’ ■ . , . .'■‘v' 

219. Do you think ihe public would object to pay postaguin advaii^^ ?-**I myself/sbcmkl 
have no objection, as 1 always pay postage now in advance, and I am of opinion tbatvtiocw' 
would objbcst to a compulsory fwe-payment, especially if it wereaccompamed by a ^d^dtsoa 
in.the rates of postage. ■ . ■ - , ^ 

* 220, How many m«ircantHe^houses are there in Caicutia )who: tkeep; 
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i^spbnijence with Bbhib^ ?—Th^re arh iilbbut niiia Bambiy'hbtu^d in Cnljcuti^; but besides Appl (D.), No. 
these, all the Marwi^rree of the Biii*m Bmr have a correspondence Bombay, and 

^Bo Bonie of ibe'^uropean and lew lirmis. ' ' ■ ' " 

221 : Do you thin^that ihe public wdiiTd have any objection to uSe stamp for the pay¬ 
ment of postasre^ suCn as they have in England ?—I do not think that the popie Would 
object to it, provided it were properly explaipcf tb them by proclamation^ aha by Bl'e circu¬ 
lation of printed papers in the native languages^; showing the nature of the chai;^ge^ and the 
advantages tb be expected from it. 

222. Where is your residence, and how far is it from the General ]fos^office ?—*;6ur 
residence is in Dbomtollah-street, about a furlong froip the General Ppst-^ce. * 

228. At what o clock do you usually receive your letters?—At about 10 a. m.; my servaritn 
attelld at the General Post-oIBce, and receive delivery from the peon there. 

ii24. Have you ever heard'of delay on the part of the peons to deliver letters ?—Yes, 

I hear complaints; the Burra Bazar people complain, that in consequence of the peons 
having to collect bearing postage as they deliver the letters, the morning delivery does not. 
take place in that quarter until 12 o'clock. The number of delivery peons i£ insuilicient. 

226. Do you ever hear of the peons extorting money from parties to whom they deliver 
letters?—1 never beard of^tlie peons extorting mop^ by force, but I believe they receive 
presents from parties to whom they deliver letters. Those who give them presents do it 
willingly, in the expectation that they will get their letters sooner. If the usual present be 
not given, the peons will not huriy themselves to cleliver'the letters. V/e send for our letters 
to the Gi'tieral Poist-office, and therefore do not'give the delivery peon anything more than 
an occasional present of one or two rupees on holidays. 

228. Have you any complaint to make regarding the hours of delivery and receipt at tlic 
General Post-office ?—It would be a yeiy great cbdVenience to us if the morning delivery 
took place atu a.m. Instead of 10 A. M., and if all letters received at the Geneml Post-office 
before 4 p.m. were delivered on the same day. On Sundays afso great inconvenience is felt, 
in consequence of there being no second delivery, espectaliy oh the days preceding the opium 
sales, which are almost always held on Mondays. TTie merchants are very desirous that, 
on such Sundays at least, the packets received before 4 p. m. should be delivered the same 
day, and they also wish, that on opium sale days, there should be a special delivery of the 
Bombay dawk at„8 a. m. On the arrival of ships from China,-Singapore and Penang, if the 
mails reach the Post-office on Sunday before 4 p.m,, it would be a great accommodation to 
the mercantile community if the letters yvere delivered the same afternoon. The only 
alteration in the present plan of receipt which I have to propose’ is, that on opium sale day s 
letters should be received at the General Post-office up to 7 i*. m. wlthouj payment of any 
fine, 

227. Are you aware whether there are any private dawks in existence in India ?—I believe 
there ave native dawks in the states of Hajpootana; but I am not ayvare of the existence of 
unv such dawks in this Presidency, or in any of the East India CompHny’s territories; but 1 
will make inquiries on this subject. 

228. Have you ever lost any letters sent by post, or have you over heard other parties 
complaining of their letters not arriving?—We have never lost a single letter, and-1 have full 
confidence that every letter I put into the post ^ill reach its destination. I have never heard 
any complaints from other parties that letters sent by dawk have not been received, 

229. Do you ever send r»r receive private expresses?—1 sometimes receive them from 
Bombay; tKey ^ncrally arrive from 24 to 80 hours before the regular dawk. My only 
dbmplaint regarding private expresses is, that immediately one arrives at the General Post- 
office it is known^o every body, and the object oP sending the express is thereby in a great 
measure frustrated. The amvaI of expresses at the General Post-office ought to be "kept 
strictly s>ccret, I have heard Ramjee litirruckcimnd, one of the Bom bay opium merchants, 
say, that on one occasion a private express which he sent from hence to Ajrnere, or some 
ptace tn that directioR, through thk Post-office, arrived at its destination a few hoars after 
the ordinary post, and that this happened to him on two Occasions. He applied to the 
Pbstmaster-jreneral for a refund of the express postage, and obtained it in both cases. 


4th June 1850 . 

Baboo Mam Anund. 

280. You are gomashta and manager ot the bouse of Tarachund Gi^esUaiu Doirs, ShrofiV ? 

—I am. The principal firm is Tarachund Goorsamul at Raiugurh in Jyepoor. The Cal¬ 
cutta corresponding house is Tarachund Gunsham Doss, and at Bombay th^re is linother 
corresponding house of Tarachund Seeta Ram. We have also correi|pondiiig houses at 
Benares, Mirzapoor, Delhi, Agra^ Muttra, Rutiatu, Indore, Mundiesir, Amritser, JnUundnr 
andJyepore. Our principal business is iu bullion, bills of exchange, shawls and opmui. 
We have also dealings in piece goods,, and. we do a large business in marine, |iver and ha^d 
iitsurance. . 

281 . What la tlie extent of tlie correspondence of the Calcutta house We imver 
send less than five letters a day, and frequently many more. We used also tov send a large 
mnober of bungfay parcels, but since, we lost some gold from a parcel seut by r^baughy, we 
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Ko» 1. ha^ Closed to oond vahiables tbytluit olbdd of^^oi^ewndo. 

more than Jhi i,om a yearviii b|aii^h|^ pestageyhnd otbdr Jumaef dtdiilia adme, the 

E^denc^. last year hdVe ceased empioyirfg ttie'ban^jr^ alto^etherl; ;'if theratwevelany rp^opdf 
security that pareels by im banghy «F>ould**anYVe &fely>4 shin^ enqday^it-ahaili «8 
largely as evei?. • ^ All niy letters are^ sent Dearingibot uSs: 26ardiibntb otn^ibeaiaas: 

letters i^eived‘by me in Caleiittav Alt’the bullion 1 ndiv'bave‘to'mad upftbeeOniBtry I 
send by the river steamers. If the banghy ^ere secure, i sbcmld.preter thkt^lniode of>con« 
veyance, even though the charge were much higher than it is, :>■ 

282. if the ratbs 6f postage wereiowcri woald'youTJcorMspbndence iircreaae present 
our practice is to enclose all letters f(jr thaUppenProvinces ih. a letter to oifr^cbrrespondents 
at Benares.' By -^is means ^ cOnsidefkble amotmt of ipestage saved; ' Itvwoukl ifoit be 
worth while io do this if the postage were reduced to otie ortwo annas for. u* quarter 
233. Under what Gircumstances'was^ the parcehrobbed to'-which^you'allude^-r^About'll 
months ego 1 sent by the banghy dawk to Benares a parcbl about* ten finches long‘ by^ five 
inches wide and deep. In tliis parcel were gold leaves Weighing: Sicoa Weight 101.' The 
gold was folded up in cloth, and then in a quantity of straw. Tho whole Was then sewn up 
in canvas and pitched. Outside the pitch wad a cover of white cloth sealed with 17 seads^ 
1 got a receipt from the General Post>^dice. On the arrival of < the parcel at Bbnares, the 
gunny beg in which it was wrapped and' sealed at the General Poet-otHce was uninjured ; 
but when'the parcel was taken out, the seals'were’ found bixtken, and ihe Poatmastep sent it 
immediately by a peon to our correspondents’ office; they refused, to receivh it, and it was 
accordingly returned to Calcutta: on'its anival here, the Postmaster-general sent* for me, 
and asked me if the parcel was mine; I answered that the parcel was mine^ but that the 
seals had been bpokcn; the parcel was then opened^ and the Postma^teivgeneral'himseif took 
out two pieces of lead from the plaee ih which i had-put the gold; the weight of the lead 
wak a little less than the weight of the gold 1 senu I applied for some time Ibr reimburse¬ 
ment for my loss, but without success; The very same day a pareel seat by OLursamul 
Ramebund, containing gold leaf Tind bars, was also opened lOnd robbed 4n the-same way. 
From 1638 up to that time 1 continually sent packages by banghy, but since Ibat, I have 
entirely ceased doing so. In my opinion the robbery was cOnifK^tted at fhe^ General 
Post-office before the despatch of the dawk. 1 went there repeatedly on this occasion, 
and saw that the business of the Banghy Depailmentwas not condtseted in a satisfactory 
manner, and that fecilkies existed thei:e tor robbery by‘tlte persons wlib mate up the* parcels 
for-despatch.' ^. j. .• ^ %?'* 


Jtane 1 * 850 . 


M, Simeon. 

234. Do you wish to add anything to the statement you made before me on the 27th 
ultimo?—Yes; with reference to the answer I gave to (|uestioii 101, I wish to stale that 
nearly all the mistakes which occur in jpy departinent (|lunn<r the despatch of the inuils are 
owing to the broken and dilapidated state of the furniture iii the despatching room, especially 
of the pigeon •‘holes In which the letters are placed after ibeing sorted and negiatered^ Some 
of these pigeon^iol^ Urea^great deal too small, and* they Ureinsuffidenum number;.letters 
for many l\>st-officcs having to be placed in small heaps on the tables^ and:on the top of 
the pigeon-hole shelves, instead of in separate boxes. The pigeon-holes are anonged in a 
most inconvenient manner, without any ittempt at oixier or regutarity^ andtlie labels of many 
of them are worn off and illegible, so that none but a practisedi examiner^ could know into 
what pigeon-hole to put the letters addressed’ to some j^laCes; >andi,«;a'S iit ia, nnstakes fre*- 
quently occur from this circumstance. Only last night a letter wasilelkiOUttof the Chitta¬ 
gong packet; in consequence of the brokeit state of > the pigeon-hole^ It I Had failed ^through, 
and was only found after the packet was closed, -u ' . ^ ^ / 

23ji. Have you ever brought this state of things to the iHifice of the Postmaster^genotel ? 
—I have had occasion to point ( it out to the Deputy Postwiiaster-geUerab hut ndthing has 
been done teyotid temporary repairs of the old pigeon-hohea. • i r . < 

236. Have you any further sqniarks to makeCt^Yes ^’l wish tmstqtev'^vith -reference <to 

my answer to question 104» that great delay nrisea in the^receipt of eemdedette^f id conse¬ 
quence of la^e iftnnbers 6f ilitm comiqg frbmi public roffices Witfaout {beio^wortedt^ if they 
weie^sorted in the order in which they are enters in the^ receipt book^./aifpreat deal of -time 
would be saved. It sbviielasTi^Sihappena that Oitelor ^o hiitidi'ed letteroi era sent; from one 
office i^ entereJin tme t^ceipt b^k,'mid 4he labour ofifcoidpattegreach Jelter wiffi.the coi*- 
responding entry in ihe'book is veiygitet. ' ' .' \ «*: 1 * i . i' r- 

237. Do yoa*constder that any'usefikl objdbt is gainedby giviif^^atocpoiateoieceipf for %»ch 

service cover; woidd it not ansfwer te'w^U'4b/^ive onepredeipt Iwt th«(total*iiumber?of* 

letters i%oeived irdm jlBaech'offioe^-^lt wotdd aiHiwarihvery tiSdfhL.pn]^poiCifjrFgave*A*>g^ 

^ receipt for thc/Whole^^vthe subisqueitt^iwgistraikid uumkl^iafford. BuAMteh'2m6dii8'>d^ mtis- 
fying.4he seftider^osite flmdchpatebo M^^paf^oiilariJetjtew^l'hiive si«aiteime#H(lna'ca|lh^l^ 
mfccb'ptt^csed mth busniesa; Jte I have ibseniteilised^^^tlhbrevpcnintandaatateanaUy:'^^^^ 
giwS'a:iidp«mte.jacel^t'inf’tbc'bcok foreaoh'fahrviGe'pacbeL:.'*^^^ i 

. 236v ia'tbe room in •which ^^the mailoaiV mede up dccpiiteh diiiffiekntty 
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alffiOBl evieiy nighi thr^t^tbey^ eanoot iee to do^he^work iH^^iiy^^i^ frtm 

this cause; also. In the vthole moortfaere^ire^about Bf^ or ^tigbt E«:iaenoo. 

the.tables^ibeca,affe a few.iwucan(Ueei¥ilhoat>^dea,:eoiBeM 

ackd< eerne fl«t:ehiUiim6 ; t>ut the greater fie^t joft^ 

thevtafcdes^'Whi^h 1 congidor Unsafe Us wUh as iusufitbient^ 'the li^^bts are supplied -by ^iir 
tractors; when 1 resnoastiate evith tbemi on the badness of the light, they eeplyitlutt they 
cannot afford to give better. ^ . - , . . t, - . 

230. Have^ yon «ver bfciaghtthis to noticeYes; Lliave repoKed itstothei Superin¬ 
tendent, and Llidieve hehes also. remonstrated ariih the contractors. 

240. Have you ever made any-official j»eport oUf thU subject ?~No; but ! thif^rl have 

mentioned the want of sufficient light to the Deputy Pastmastet^general. . JJe has taken 
notice of it, and things have mended for a' few daysi but not permanently. ^ ? 

241. Is the contractor bound to .supply a certain number of lighfs, every night nm 
not acquainted with the .terms of the-contract, hut it i4 generally believed jn>jthe ofhee that 
the contractor is bound to supply as much light aa is neces^y; this he does not do; he 

f eneraljy brings the usual number of lights.ut the beginning of ihe evenibg, which number 
think insufficient, and in tlie course, of tiie evening hit servants take >away the lights 
gradually loug’befbre they can properly be dispHnsed with.' iThus^. when the work of one 
division closes, the liglits are taken away from tlie tables and tlieroom is left in.coiopsrative 
darkness, though the examiiierg of the other divisions are atill employed.. . . 

242. How long do you attends office each> day ?^From 10 A. M. uidil alhthe .mails are 
packed up and most of them despatched. I'bis is tiencrally about 7. 30 ,or S p« but qu 
the days of the arrival of the steamers I am detained in the Steam Department until a much 
later hour, sometimes all night, a^d am again obliged to attend^early iu th^ mortung W assist 
in directing the forward newspapers. And on the same evening, which, we ealli . the for* 
ward night, I am generally kept to a Jater hour fthan. usual, sometimes to 10 or 11 m. 1 
have occasionally bisen from 34 to 30 hours in attandaocc at the Posl*office with .only tv^ 
hours’intermission. . , - » - ^ 

243. Have you frequent occasion to refer to the re^istei^ in order, to trace missing betters ? 

-—Yes, generally from four to hve times in a week, but Ldo riot reoolLect a single ilnstance 
ill which'a missing letteir was not found. Such incmiries) are usually made by persons who 
do not receive kninediate replies to their letters, and Uirow the onus of inquiriitg the cause 
upon the Post-office, instead of writing a second letter themselves. It invariably happens 
that the missing letter is found to have reached the addressee in due course, and that he has 
neglected to acknowledge it. 

244. Can you give me a list of all the books, forms and statements used in your depart¬ 
ment, with a specimen of each, and an explanation of its use?—I can; I will prepare such 
a list. ^ 


7th June J.850. 


Bdbo^ / i * 

245. Yotj are treasurer of the General^ Post-office?—am1 have'hold Che appointment 
for five years; I was appointed by Mr, Tayler on ther resignation of the; ilbtnnef treasurer. 
Ram Ghunder Ghose. 1 have given security to the aniounc of in Oovemment 

promissory noteri and Bs, 15,000 in landed property. 'I'he landed property 1 have pledged 
is my own ; it is situated in the town of Calcutta ; 1 have executed security bond pledging 
this property, and the bond is in the possession of the Postmaster-general. ifJie Government 
promtsfioiry notes hava been endorsed over to the PolstaQasi€i'^general>> and. are dodged in . the 
hands of the sub-tiuasurer; ^ ' . . . » ,. . . ,.» 

* 246.^ WIiatcataKUshmeat ts employed in the General Post-office under you,dnithe Trea¬ 
sury Department % —^There^js a deputy treasurer bn Jis. 50^ a month, twomohudiu on Bs, 10 
eacli^ and two podai^s, one on 22#. 8, and the other on. Ji#j6& These men ar^ appodnted by 
me^ and I am responsible for them. ' I take ho seourity from them, but they are dcpejidents 
of mine, and Ttrust them. The two podars were employed in tihe General^ Post*4ffiee before 
£oy time, but as my predecessor thpugkt them, good aud^boiiest men, 1,retained thbm. The 
others I apmiiUecl myself. I cannot remove the dfficers in tny department witlmut tl>e, sane- 
tioh of the Postmastdr-geiieral, nor indeed' can I npiMMiit theik without hk opproi^al; hut the 
Postmaster-general would always apj^ove my nocirinatkm unless he had some si^ecial^objec¬ 
tion fto the mdtvidual' nominated, l^e PostmaSter^gimertLl has not hlthei^lo*disapproved 
any ndminadon 1 ha^ made; :but them have beeh no,obangea sinceJ appointed the present 
deput}’’ treasurer and mohiirirs, when I first joined.tha>offi|^ ^ 'i? r . , ; 

' 247. -¥cm' bIsd nondnate the -receiversl'^Yed ; :!» nominate the .receiveva,both at the 
General Post^offioh and of the town chowlfeyfS''Qkd i^ani responsible for ^hem, but they give 
separate security, the General PostKiffiee 'rBceivem. .to ilie amount.5do-each> and the 
town chowkey^^ reoeivci^' to the aihount,o£ Ms. lUO^eaek.^ , The' averageiddily ^dolletitions pf 
thd General .f^t-offiee leceivbrs^do <ncd e]ccecd/iS2#.>7a<or.^kl88i)^^ and>it« is 6nly 
•steatderand omrlaud d!ays;whhiivthe.coiiectioita6f each I'oceiver '^iiiaydxceed ^i2#; AUi^tliat 
I become really responsible, because any smaller 001000*1 for iHvhIchtnuy’mfgiitilie defaulters 
wbuldfbe recovered from their own security. Whei^ any vacai^ybccurs^ bya reeeiiergoing 

'8^ii > , 3 B 3 ’ away 
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App. (D.) No, 1. otlierwis^, I recqijmiend li, substitute, generally from|^«non^ the apprentices 

’ ; * ' ' who attend at the dfBce, and 1 become responsible for him; until a sabstituteof tbistkind gives 

Evidence. set urity of his own, I am entirely resf>on8ible <br h^n. With the excqitibn of two, yi*., 
Boorgacbprn Banerjea and Sreedhur Bane^ea. all the receWers, both at the General Bbst-ofice 
and at tlie town. chowkeys, have given security in Company's paper endorseii over to the 
Postmaster-geneta!, and deposited in the general treasury. Those two receivers have gifeh 
security in Mofussil landed property, and have executed bonds to the Postiiia8tevtgene||||^, 
pledging their interests in the property. 

248. Have you ever been held responsible for default on the part of the receivers, or have 
any of them ever defaulted in your tiine?^—There has been no default in my time, and con« 
seqiiently there has been no occasion to enforce my responsibility, or that of the receivers. 
Every receiver at the General Post-office has a separate small box in which he 
account book and daily receipts. These boxes are locked up every evening, after the ofoBe 
of the day's work, an3 deposited in a larpje chest in the treasury, of which I keep the key. 
My mohurir remains with the key u/lock up the chest, and the next inornhig the receivers 
open their boxes in the presence of myself or one of my subordinates, and make up their 
accounts. This account is'theii taken to the Accountant's Department, and compand with 
the registers of despatch. On the account being thus verified as correct, the receiver pays 
the amount into the treasury. If there be any deficiency, the receiver has to'make it good ; 
and if tliere be any-surplus, it is credited to'Government. 

240. Docs it frequently happen that there is deficiency?—No, very seldom, and then 
cliiefiy on after packet and express days, when the office is crowded, and there is a great 
press of business. ** ■ 

250. Were the present receivers appointed by you ?~N(jt in the General Post-office. All 
the receivers are men ofold standing, and were appointed long before my tinie. One of them 
has nefw applied for pension, and I have nominated a temporary successor, who will probably 
be confirmed as soon as the pension is granted. Out of the six town chowkey receivers, two 
were nominated by me. 

251. What are the salaries of the receivers ?—^There are ten receivers in the General Post- 
office, whnse salaries vary from JRv^ 2fi. 2* drawn by the head receiver, who has been about 
35 years in the office, to Rs, 17 a month. The salary of the town chowkey receivers is 

Rti, 12. . . . 

252. Is there any difficulty in secui^g the services of qualified individuals on these terms? 

—Yes, great difficulty. A person to be a qualified^ receiver must be intelligent, and be able 
to read English, and be a fair Bengali accountant. If he is deficient in these qualifications 
he makes mistakes, and is obliged to make good any loss arising therefrom from his own 
salary. Consequently I find great difficulty in providing temporary substitutes for receivers, 
and the receivers themselves are unable to go away on leave of absence, however urgently 
they niiiv require it, ** 

253. Ilow arc the receivers' payments made into the treasury?—hen the receivers have 
made up their accounts, they write the total number of letters received during tlie previous 
day, and tlic amount of postaae, on a small slip of pajau- or ticket, bearing the seal of the 
Deputy Postinay.er-general. This ticket is taken to the Accountant’s Department, where it 
is confpured witn the registers and verified. The tickets are then compared by one of my 
luohurirs with the account books of the receivers, in order to detect any surplus, and the 
money is then paid into the treasury. The tickets are afterwaids taken by the receivers to 
the Accountant's Department and there kept. The towm receivers close their daily work at 
4 l^ M., and send the letters in a locked box, accompanied witli a list, giving the particulars 
of the lettera received and the amount of postage. The chalans or lists are tlien compared 
with the letters, and the amount of postage due is communicated to me by a clerk of the 
Inland Department. According to this account, the peon who brings the box from the 
chowkey pays the amount to the podar, who gives him a i^ceipt, sometimes in a book, and 
sometimes on a loose slip of paper. If the sum paid in by the peon be less than the cor¬ 
rect amount, a memorandum is sent to the receiver by the peon, and the, receiver has to 
make it gdod the next day. All surplus is carried to the credit of Goverifment. 

264. How ls the postage on bearing letters paid into the treaifury ?—13ie peons pay the 
amount of their daily collections under the head of Europe a 4 |d country letters. The former 
is supposed to include all ship airf steam letters, from whatever part of the world they come, 
and the latter includes bearing postage on all country l«5jter.-4 and banghy parcels. The 
bearing inooimhees furnisli my department eveiy day with an account showing the vUumber 
of l^ni‘ing letters and parcels made over to each peon, and the amount of ^stage due on 
them, and we debit the amount to the several peons in a separate book, iii which there are 
48 accounts current, ofie with oaejh peon. The peons bring their daily collections^ atid receive 
credit for the same undfer the be^ of Europe and country letters, and under the^same beads 
corresponding crevBts sire given; in the acebunts of the General Post-offiee. The peons’ 
accounts are balanced monthly ; besides this, w;e are in the habit of giving a memoran¬ 
dum of the state of the peons* ac^unts at any time whenever the jpeputy Pofltmastei'-geiteral 
desires to know the atriount of waring po^age unaccounted for. 

265. Do the peems’ accounlis Usually agree iJvith those furnished by the bearing mooil- 
shees ?~In the gross th^ do. But the detail is almost alvvays incorrect, because the 

ate hot able prb^rly to aistingukh between inland and ship or slteam iettefs, and they dob- " 
-|tarvdy enter m their accounts postiige collected on one kind, a4 if it hdd bbefh 
\)nthccrtiter. 

2h6. Then, in |»bint of ftet, the'hmount of bearing postage Credited in tiri? 'daily cash ACtKMmtv 

uiider 
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under tbe several heads of Letter ” and Ship importied *’ does not rciprasejia4 the exact 
aihount of each kind of pdst^e realized, btit nrhatever the peons choose to. in und^ 
tln^e t^o1)eadt do^ fiat in the monthly cash account, the gross amoaiilof bes^ng 
postage due is bro^g^t to credit and must .bs accounted for ; but we cannot gjiv^ a^dem cU 
the uncollccted ^rtion ofit, which rerniaihs in inefficient balance, nor can it be 
under what hea^ the monthly collections.of beaiing postage ouglit .properly ifco be credited* 
The gross balance, however, is perfectly correct. 

\1^ould it be possible to obtain from the peons a correct detail account of bearing! 
postage realized ?—Not under the present system of delivery, and the mode in which, the 
peons” accounts* are kept. The only way that occurs to me is to epaploy a person in each 
division, or.one for every two divisions, who should be an accountant and supervisor, and 
whqge business it should be to keep a separate account of eacli kind of postage due on 
ev<w letter, and see that the peons’ daily realizations were brought to credit under the proper 


heads. These accoutitnnts might be employed as inspectors of the peons, and might also 
account to the treasury for the collections of each division, instead of a sepsmte account 
being kept, as at present, with each peon. This would greatly simplify the transaction of 
business in iny department. ^ 


7ih June 1850 . 


Mr. C’. .S. Starling. 

258. You are at the head of the Miscellaneous Department of the General Post-office, 
and in charge of unclaimed and dead letters ?—1 am. ; 0 

250. What is the distinction between unclaimed and dead lottos ?—Unclaimed Tetters 
are those addressed to parties in Calcutta, who cannot be found. Dead letters are those 
which are sent from the Mofussil for the same cause. The. Calcutta letters arc never called 
dead letters ; they are called unclaimed or remaining letters. 

260. How do unclaimed letter^ come into your department When a peon cannot find 
the addressee of a letter, be makes it over to Pitumber Mookerjea, a writer in the Miscel¬ 
laneous Department, whose business it is to receive such letters, and credit the peon with 
them. Pitumber Mookerjea keeps a book for the purpose, which lie makes oyer daily to 
the beoriiig moonshee, in order that credit may be given to the peotis for bearing letters made 
remaining. Pitumber Mookerjea then makes tbeletters over to me. I keep two books for 
inland letters, one tvv unclaiified letters addressed to natives, that is, to Hindus, Mussulmans, 
J^arsees and Burmese, ^ the other for letters addressed to Europeans and others. In these 
two books the unclaimed letters received from Pitumber Mookerjea are entered, with the 
date of remaining, the name of the addressee, the station and dale of despatch, weight, and, 
in tlie case of bearing letters, the amount of postage. Letters addressed to parties to be 
left at the General Post-office till called for are made over to me by the delivery clerks, and 
entered in the same books. The daily entries of unclaimed letters in these registers are 
attested by the superintendent, Mr. Botellho. When the letters have been entered in my 
book^ and compared by the superintendent, they are sorted alphabetically, and lied up in 
bundles for each quarter. 

261 . What ineHsures are taken to .find out the addrei^sees after the letters have been thus 
sorted ?—1 am always inquiring about them, and if any infonnation reaches me regarding 
the addressee of any letter, 1 immediately follow it up, and either again senefout the letter 
by one of the peons, or forward it by dawk. There are columns in my register books to 
.show how, such letters are disposed of. The postage realized on remaining letters is paid by 
the peons to me, and by me to the treasurer, who writes a receipt in the book. I ulso pr^are 
li daily memorandum of postage collected, giving the date of remaining, the name of the 
addressee, and the amount of post^e. This memoranduij^i is entered fiy Bholanath, a clerk 
ill the Shipping Departmeiit, in a book which is laid daily before the Postmaster-genera). 

262. What other books do you keep?—1 keep five other books of unclaimed letters, one 
for Calcutta sft!am bearing fetters,, one for Bombay steam bearing letters, two for ship, over¬ 
land and post-paid steam letters, that is, one for native and one for European letteis, and a 
fifth ibr j>.aiceli^. They are all kept in, the same maimer, and under the same |iead$, and 
the same measures are taken to discover the addressees., 

263. What steps do Vuu take when, alTler all inquiry, th.e addressees of unclaimed letters 
are not to be found ?--^At ilie end of every quarter a list of unclaimed letters and parcels 
is prepared^ and publish'd ip the Calcutta Gazette. After the publication of this list, what¬ 
ever lettos remain are disposed pf. as follows: In six months, Calcutta steam letteis me 
j^ent to Eurojie, and, BomVuy steam lettei^a to, Bombay, in order that the General Post-office 
may leceivt; credit for the sleam postage they bear. Country and ship letters, after b<-ing 
kept is month^i are^ opened,to ascertain if they contain any tiling of value; and 12 inonihs 
after that, are destroyed. Letlars found to contaMi apy thing of value are kept aside and 
registered by the Deputy Postmaster-gwierab jvho, I believe, writes to fibe sender. 

2%4. Higis it been usual to publish a list,of all unclaimed letters in the Gaz^te ?—-It has 
not hitherljo been iispal to publisli letters addret'sed in pativc characters, but these l^tler^?' 
are also to be.publiiihcd.frdpi thelst of this month. They have hitherto not been jmhlisbp^, 
because they are sb num^jrtms that the existing estaljlishment is not strong enough to prepare 
list. T 1 ^ nutpber .of ,unc,laimed letters addr^i^ed in the native character Var^s from 
l,Sd 6 ’to 2,600 ii iiionth, aiid the dead letters sent from the Mbfussil amount to from 2,500 
‘ 87I ‘ 3 B 4 . 
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tp BfOOO a month. On one occasion I received 6^000 dead letters from Monghyr in. 
day, and on another occasion 2,000 from Hooghly. ^ ^ 

205. How are ^e&d letters disposed of in your department?—4s the letters ^ r&seiY^d * 
at the General Post*ofBce, they are taken to the Accountant’s Department, where thelifofiisiial 
Post-offices areVredited with the amount of bearing postage. Tbpy are then made over to. 
me. 1 have one book for the dead letters, which native letters are entered in the gross, 
and letters with addresses in English are entered one by one with the address. The 
bearing postage due on the letters received at once from each Mofussil ^Post-office is wfy 
entered. The native letters are tied up in bundles and labelled, and, after eighteen months, 
they are opened in the same way as unclaimed letters. The letters with addresses in English 
I include in the quarterly list of unclaimed letters for publication, and I also endeavour by 
ether means to find out where they should be sent. Dead steam letters are sent to En|d|and 
and Bombay in the same way as unclaimed steam letters. 

*260. What is done with letters and newspapers of which the addressees are found, but 
which are refused tbr the payment of postage ?—^They are opened by the Deputy Postmaster- 
general. If they are letters" sent from Calcutta, the postage is demanded from the sender, 
and if from the Mofussil. they are returned to the Postmaster of the station from whence 
they came, with instructions to do the same. If the sender does not pay the postage, his 
letters may be detained. If the sender cannot be found, the covers are made remaining, and, 
after a certain time, opened. The newspapers are sold, and the letters destroyed. Steam 
letters are sent eitlier to England or Bombay unopened. 

267. Wlmt other books do you keep in your department ? 

1 st. An address or order book, in which all orders sent to the General Post-office 
by parties for the disposal of their letters are entered alphabetically. These orders, as 
they are received, are communicated to the examiners of the division, and to the Banghy 
department. 

2 d. A check book, the object of which is to show the amount of postage realized 
daily for 18 months on letters made remaining in each quarter. This book has only 
recently been introduced, and it contains more detail than appears to me to be nocessary.. 

It occupies a great deal of time, mucii more, indeed, than 1 and the only assistant in tlie 
department can bestow on it. The consequence is, that the book is greatly in arrears. 

nd. A collection book, in which the collections made daily on account of the letters 
made remaining in each quarter are entered. The only use of this book is to enable^ 
me to prepare the check book. 

4th. Forward book. This is a book in which all letters made remaining in each 
quailer, and forwarded to Mofussil Post-offices, are entered. This is also required for 
the preparation of the quarterly check book, and is of no other use. 

5th, Book of Gazettes thrown in the dead bag. This is also required for making 
up the quarterly check account, and is of no other use. 

The preparation of the check book makes it necessary for me to keep up 24 books, that 
is, four books for each quarter, of which there must always be six in hand, as the information 
is carried on for 18 months, in respect to each quarter. This business alone occupies the 
attention of one person for nearly naif the day, and still is in arrears. 


24th June 1850, 


Moulaxy Ahmed. 

268. W hat is your profession, and where do you reside ?-— I am law officer of the 24- 
Pergunnahs, and 1 reside in Colingah, one of the subdivisions of the city of Calcutta. 

269. Where is your native home?-->ln the Oude territory, about 30 iniles from Luckaovi\ 

The liaine of the town is Siifeepoor. * 

270. Have you much correspondence with parties in the North-western Provinces ?— 
Yes; 1 frequently receive letters from my frieims and relations from Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Umbulia, Deihie, Lahore, Paniput and other places, and as frequently 1 send letters to those 
places. These letters I invariably receive and send through tl)e Post-office, and by no other 
means. 

271. Is your correspondence .usually sent hearing postage or post-paid ?—It is sent both 
ways, blit more generally beaiing postage. We generally send our letters bearing postage, 
because we have an impression that they are more likely to be faithfully xlelivered. A Post- 
office pepn may deliver a post-pinid letter to any one, or he may throw it away or destroy it 
without much fear of detection, but lie will be careful to deliver an-anpaid iett^ toAhe right 
addressee, in ord^r that he may^recover the postage. 

272. Has it ever happened ttmt letters sent by or to you through the Post-officebaved^een 
lost, or liave failed to reach their destination ?—Yes; it has often happened that my > fiiends 
have written to me to know wliy I have not answered their letters, when, in fact, I have 
never r^eived them. It very fiequentJy happens that the Calcutta delivery, peons, if they 
do not find arperson at home, return the letters intended for him to the PosiKoffiee, and^then 
they are not heard of again. A few months ago I went to Serampore and Hoogblp fiir 
cbapge of air fiir about three weeks, and during that time sevend poiat^^Uata.wuiW bivw 

'Hq my house, but, because I was not there, the letters were irnt dinivered^ pllboc^ 

\sermit m the hemse ready to r^ive tliem^ and to pay the postage« . 
miice my return, from the peon himself. He tells me that the letleie which arrived ip; my 
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Wre reiulPned to the General Poet;dflIc^, and sent back to the places from whence 
. they came. -v • j 

27S,^;Have you inquired at the Post-qffide kbout these letters ?—No; i Jieye nbt I ’i was 
Satisfied with what the peon told me. ’ ' ! ' 

Have ydu; cbrti|Slaiiied to theTosttnaftter-genetal df the cbtiduct of the peort i—No. 
.2741. Have tlid letters sbht by yotl to' ^lsoes ih the interidr ever tnlscarriea ?-^r have 'a 

t ht recollection that on phe'bcca'sioh a letter of mine did^ not reach itS deistination ; bnt 
has riot happened bidfe than once, arid that Was about two years ago. I t^irik the lost 
lettet \vai^ addressed to'this Suddef, A rrteeri of Oval ' 

27e. Do" you find th^i lSttrits directed4ri English are delivered in Calcutta With greater 
care th^n those i'ri the PerfSian charatcter ?~lfndoribtedly; letters addressed to'the natives in 
thiS^felWh character arid language'are invariably delivered if the addressee can be found; 
and ihe peons do not return them to the General Post-office until they have taken every 
means to discover t^he persons to whorii eucK Inters are addressed. But about liters 
addressed in’any native language, thepbphs take very little trouble, and return them to the 
General Post-office without mwng any feuffici'ent inquiry. Tt would be a great satisfaction 
if letters of which the addressees cannot be found were returned to the senfder, but at present 
they are never heard of. 

277. A re you aWare that a list of all letters of which the addressees are not found is required 
by law to be publi.shed in the Gazette, and that letters addressed'in English are invariably 
( so published i —I was not aware of tins.’ No doubt, if a list of unclaimed letters addressed 
in the nafive language were properly published, many letters would be claimed by their 
owners which are how never heard ofl But ii is 4)f no use publishing such* a list in the 
Gazette, as no'native, except some of those connected with Government offices, ever sees 
the G^izette. The only useful and edectual way would be to print a list of such letters 
separately, and distribute copies to be affixed at the receiving-houses and dther'Cons|flcuous 
places in Calcutta, rind to furnish copies of the list to every Post-office in India* 

278. >Al what hour dri you receive your letters dkily?—About 3 or 4, p. if. These are 
the letters of the fii-st delivery. The letters of the second delivery reach me with those of 
the first delivery of the following day. 1 very often receive letters one or two days after 
they reach the General Post-oRlce. ^ ' 

270. Are the letters delivered at your house by the Post-office peon of the divi.sion, or 
, does he employ other persons'for the purpose far as I know, the letters are always 
delivered at niy house by the Post-office peon in person. 

280, Do the Pmt office peons extort money or receive presents from those to whom they 
deliver lett**r»?*--Yes ,*' from s<nne they receive monthly oir annual presents; from the poor 
peoph'., or those who do not olten receive letters, tliey demand two pice for every letter. 
The peon.s, having to account I daily for’the postages on bearing letters, kefep a monthly 
account with some person.®!, receiving the postage at the end of every month, and charging 
at the rate of two pice,a letter for the accommodation. The peons often refuse to deliver 
letters to poor people, unless they pay two pice in ;addiUoii to the authorized postage. .My 
custom is to give the peon,a small pieeent.of a rupee or so on Mussulman holidays. 

281. Do the public pay this, extra tax to the delivery peons willingly ?—The richer 
portion pay williniily. If they were not to do so, or were to complain against the peon at 
the Post-office, they would apprehend delay in the delivery of their letters, and that their 
letters would be returned as unclaimed to thq General Post-office. The extortion is felt 
severely by the poorer class of people; but tbriy dd not like to complain. They consider 
the payment of a few pice a less evil than the trouble of complaining, and, moreover, they 
do not like to injure the peon. Everybody would do the same if he were in the peon’s 

} >lace ; and there is a general disinclinatioh amongst the public to complain against others 
or what they Consider a tiifling matter. 

282. What amount of postage do yotj pay in the month ?—'tprom four to five rupees. 

‘ 26111 Are ydu ever prevented from writing'by the high rates of postage for long distances 
which are now in force ?—Yes; frequently. I should write mticli ofterier tb niy coiTespoii- 
cients in' the* Upp^ PriW^mces if the postage Were lower. The rates of postage for long 
distances ure very severely felt by the lower class of natives who to Calcutta f6r 
empl(^meitt as servants. They are frequently unable, for inonChs, to correspond with thefr 
families, not having the inians to pay the Jiostage of a letter. 

284. What would be the effect of reducing the postage on a letter to the Upper Provinces 
to orie tinnia '.^I have no'' doubt there would he a vastfincrease of correspondence^ 
Thousands of peisoifS who now scarcely write at all, or do so through private hands, would 
write ihonthly Or ofttrie^, and thoiewho n6w'make u'Se of the Poit-»office would’do so to 

a much-ki^crexterit.'' .. '' , 

? 285v Would the peofjle object to compulsory pre-psyment of postage ?—They might, if 
the present rates continue, but if the postage bC'much reduced, they will not object to 
pre^payment^ allbas^; nor Will the correspondence of the country be, in my opinion, at 

aH affected by sUch ^nurraii||ement.‘ -. ^ . 

286 . Would tile people ol^pt Id the use of stamps, such ks ate how used in Ertgland ?— 
No; tiotif theywOre i^dily j^iOUUrable at ill The use of stamps would affoixl 

assumnee toithe^pdblic that thriv'tetto Would' not be destroyed by thw dawkmooxishees 
for the.-sakh'of'the'^postage;"' ■' - • ^ ' - ><' ^ '' 

.28T. Yemimve'stated! that ^ur from Lucknbw^ bow doletters iradb 

ydds thift pMeel^lniey by meto the care of friends^ Lucknow, 

rind are ftwwarded 1 by them Ididy hoine at Sufrepbre by a cddly or cossid. The expensi 
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I. of conveying the letters from Lucknow to^ Sufeej>ore is greater than .that of conveying 
them from Calcutta to Lucknow, even under the present rates of postage. 

268. Is there anv Government officer at, Sufeepore?—Yes; there is a chowdry who 
sends a daily dawk to Lucknow, on the King of Oude's service, by means of nujeebs 
or sowars. 

289. Are private letters taken by this dawk ?—No ; but it would be a great convenience 
if they were, even if a small additional diarge were made on each letter. 

290. Have you any correspondents in the Lower Provinces, residing in the interiorstpf 
districts, at a distance from any Post-office?—Yes; 1 have, for instance, a correspondefit 
at Dehatta, where there is no Post-office. Dehatta is about 40 miles from Calcutta, and 
whenever 1 wish to send a letter there, 1 post it via Bagundee, from whence it is carried by 
a cossid at an expense of six annas. 

291. Would it not be a great convenience if letters were received and delivered at|the 
polite thannahs, and if they were collected and delivered in each village by the chowkedars ? 
—It would be a very great convenience, and a valuable boon to the people, I know of no 
objection to the arrangement. The chowkedars and thannah people might demand more 
postage on letters than was properly due; but this would be a less evil than that of being 
unable to send or receive letters at all, without the expense of a special messenger. 1 
cannot venture to calculate the probable consequence of such an arrangement, combined 
with a reiluction in the rates of postage, but 1 believe the increase in the number of letters 
would be very great. There is not a village in the Lower Provinces, or in the whole of 
Hindoostan, in which thcMC are not one or more persons having occasion to write letters, but 
prevented from doing so for want of proper facilities. 


26th June 1850. 
jiahoo Ram Anand. 

292, Are you aware that the receipt of bullion and valuable articles for despatch, either 

by (lawk or banghy, is prohibited 't —1 am ; but, for the convenience of this mode of con- 
vtiyance, I have ocen in the habit of sending bullion by the baughy, without mentioning 
the contents of the parcels to the people at the Post-office. * 

293. Since you were examined belbre me on the 4tli instant, have you sent any bullion 
by dawk banghy ?—Yes; 1 have sent five packages of gold bullion to Benares, and have 
heard of the safe arrival of four of them. I shall probably hear of the safe arrival of the 
fifth by to-day’s post. 

294-^ Are you in the habit of sending bank notes by the dawk ?—No ; 1 never send 
])ank notes by post, but I sometimes receive them from the interior. No instance has 
occurred of bank notes sent to me by post being lost. I make mv remittances to the 
North-west invariably in gold bullion, and either send it by the dawk banghy or by the 
river steamers. I greatly prefer the former, because of its greater speed, and should always 
employ it but for the fear of loss by plunder. 

295. Would it be a convenience to the public if facilities were given for remitting bullion 
by the banghy?—Yes ; a great convenience to those who deal in bullion, as we do. We 
would gladly pay any increased amount of postage which might be thought necessary to 
defray the expense of rendering the conveyance as secure as possible. At Bombay, 
letters containing money and valuables are received and registered on payment of a small 
fee, and when such letters arrive at Calcutta, the parties to whom they are addressed have 
to j^ign a receipt for the same. Why should not the same practice be introduced here ? 

29(j. Do parcels addressed to you remain in the Post-office till called for, or arc they 
taken to your house by the delivery peons ?—They are taken to my house by the delivery 
peons. At present I only receive from tlie Upper Provinces small parcels of shawls, J>ut if 
i am satisfied of the security of the banghy, 1 shall instruct our correspondents to remit 
bullion again by that mode of conveyance. 

297. Bo you usiially send your letters bearing or post-paid ?—We usually send them 
bearing postage. We consider that they are more likely tc^be delivered if there is postage 
to be received"for them, than if the postage were paid beforehand. 

298. Would you object to a rule requiring postage to be pre-paid in all cases ?—Not in 
the least. Provided the letters arrive in safety, it is a matter of no consequence to us whether 
the postage is paid in advance or not. 

299. To what extent do you Suppose your correspondence would increase if postage were 

rediKfed to one anna for every letter not exceeding a quarter tolah in weight, without reference 
to distance ?—My belief is tibat ;«q j oorrespondence would be at least four times as great as 
it is at present., To places wiiere 1 now send a letter a week, I should write every day; 
and letters which 1 now send ilnder one cover, to save the postage, 1 should s&sid undter 
separate covers. “ / 

.300. How many servants have you on your ostablUbm^t who are residents of the Upper 
Provinces ?—I have 30 or 35 aucli servants. 

301. Have Uiej left their families at their homes, or brought then^here l^'Riey have all 
left their families at home. , - s; 

39,2. Do they correspond with their families Yes, they do^as oftsp as they emu , 

8^3. Do the present rates of postage prevent them from correspondiag wilih their AmiiiteB 
' as often as they mah to do?-*^They do to a very ffetA oxteoL 3%0Be peopte qmte 
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unable to pay the postage themselves, and therefore I pay it for theih out of the funds of App. (D«)| No. L 
the house. They come from five or six difierent villages, and I make those who reside in -i--. 

the same village all write their letters on small bits of thin paper, so that the whole may EvidsnWiJ 

not weigh more than a^quarter of a tolah. About 30 or 40* bundles of letters are ^ent in 
this manner every month. 

304. Would tlie correspondence of these people increase if the postage on each letter 
were to be reduced to one anna?—-Unddubtedfy it would. Each man would write at greater 
Ibngth, and separately if he could ; and more letters would be written. The senders would 
iheu be able to pay for letters themselves, in addition to those which the house would 
continue to send for them. A similar increase would take place in the number of letter^ 
sent to them from their homes. 

What number of residents of the Upper Provinces of this rank of life do you 
suppose are now in Calcutta?—! cannot say; but there must be a^wast number of them. 

I should suppose that one-third of the population of Calcutta consists of persons whose 
homes afte in the Upper Provinces, and whose correspondence would greatly increase if the 
rates of postage were lower. Tliere are about 300 Marwaree dealers of difierent kinds in 
Calcutta, all of whom have separate establishments ; and besides these, there arc about as 
many Hindoostanee dealers, besides Parsers and Jews, all of whom reside at a great distance 
from Calcutta, and carry on their dealings with distant places. The correspondence of all 
these dealers would increase under a low rate of postage, perhaps in a greater proportion 
even than mine; because, their concerns being less extensive, small sums are a greater 
object to them than they are to us, and they have consequently felt the pressure of the 
present rates of postage more than w e have. 

[The system of postage stamps, as in force in England, was then thoroughly explained to 
the witness.] 

3()«. Would you object to the use of postage stamps, as now explained ?—I should have 
no objection to the use of stamps; but, 011 the contrary, I would gladly use them, conceiving 
that tliey tend greatly to the convenience of the public and of the Post-office, and to the 
security and speedy despatch of the letters. 

307. Do you think the public generally would understand and readily make use of postage 
stamps ?—I have no doubt they would. There might be some little difficulty at first, but 
in the course of a week the system would be understood by every one having occasion to 
write a letter. The change should be carefully explained to the public by means of noti¬ 
fications, 8cc. If the introduction of postage stamps were accompanied by a reduction 
in the rates of postage, the people would connect the two, and consider it an inestimable 
boon. 

308. Would any obh'ction be felt to the discontinuance of the practice of giving receipts 
for letters ?—Not if tnere was no postage to pay ; that is, if all letters were sent bearing 
a postage stamp. But so long as there is postage to pay, the receipt cannot be dispensed 
with ; otherwise we have no security against the dishonesty cither of our own servants or of 
the receivers at the Post-office, It would also be necessary to have a registration foi 
valuable letters, so that the public, on payment of an extra fee, if necessary, might ensure 
that any particular letter would be conveyed and delivered wiili care. 

300. Are there, to your knowledge, any private dawks between Calcutta and the North- 
Western Provinces?—No ; I know that there are none; if there were, 1 should not be so 
anxious to send my gold by the Government banghy. 

310. Arc cossids employed to carry letters or parcels to the North-Western Provinces?— 

No; a eossid takes 20 doys to reach Bemnvs, and the Government dawk takes five 
days. No one ever thinks of employing a cossid on a line of road where there is a Govern¬ 
ment dawk. 

311. Are you in the habit of sending expresses by the Government dawk?—Occasionally 
to Bombay. It is only on opium business that any necessity arises for employing expresses. 

Bombay expresses arrive about 38 to 40 hours sooner than the regular dawk. 

312. Do you usually post your letters at the General Post-office or at a receiving-house ? 

—Invariably at the General l^ost-olfice. Tliere is a receiving-house at Chore Bagan, which, 
though not very near, is nearer to us than the General Post-ofiice ; but we consider it more 
secure to send our letters to the General Post-office; and, besides, the receiving-houses close 
sooner than the General Post-office. 

313. If a receiving-house were established in the Burra Bazar, would it be a convenience 
to the residents there, and would they make use of it ?—Undoubtedly they would. In 
former days, when the General Post-office was in Cliowringliee, we always posted our letters 
at the leceiving-house near the Mint. 

314. Do you ever hear of letters, addressed to persons in Calcutta, not being delivered ?— 

Letters addressed to individuals are frequently not delivered; and 1 have often heard of 
persons receiving letters to inquire why they have not answered former communications, 
when in fact they have never received them. The peons take no pains whatever to find the 
addresst‘C.s of native letters, but if the persons addressed are not at once Ibrthcoming, the 
letters are returned to‘ the General Post-office, and no one hears anything more about 
them. 

315. Are you aware tliat from 100 to 200 native letters are returned eveijy day to the 
General Post-office as unclaimedV-No, I was not aware of the fact; but it proves uSy 
assertion, that the peons take no pains whatever to find out the parties to whom native 
letters are addressed. 

316. Can you suggest any remedy for this ?—Yes; a person might be appointed to each 
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App* (D.); No. 1. quarter of the city, whose business it should be ^ 4>ut the addressees of letters which 
tne peons failed to deliver, or a list of such letters might be prepared, and posted at the 
Eyidenee. principal places in the city. 

317. Are you aware that the Uw requires th? publication of all unclaimed letters in the 
Gazette%fter three months?—I am aware of it, but t thouurht it applied only to English 
letters, never having seen any native tetters mentioned in the Gazette ; hut jt would be no 
use piiblishiug a list of native unclaimed letters in the Gazette, as not one person in 100,000 
ever reads the Gazette. A better plan would be to print a list of native letters, and affix it 
at the receiving-houses, police thanahs, and other conspicuous places in the city. 

318. How far is your house at Ramgurh from the nearest Post-office The neatest 
Post-office is at Bewanee in Zillah Rohtuk, about 60 miles from Ramgurh. The dawk is 
carried from Bewanee to Ramgurh in two days by a Mabajunee dawk, which is managed 
by our correspondents ; ♦the charge is two pice for each letter, without reference to wei^t. 
We do not undertake to carry letters of more than four or five tolahs. 

319. Does any profit arise from this dawk?—Yes, it more than pays its expenses; we 
take great pains to induce people to make use of it; we manage it by contract. The dawk 
is carried by runners who are employed by the contractor. 

320. Have you any suggestions to make for increasing the security of the banghy dawk ? 
—1 recommend that the Government should guarantee senders of all parcels against loss by 
robbery of the Post-office servants, charging such additional postage as may be sulHcient 
to cover the risk. I should be willing to bear the loss of robbery on the road by persons 
unconnected with the Post-office; but if the robbery is committed by cutting open the seals 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt that it is the work of people in the Post-office^ then 
1 think the Government ought to be responsible. I would also recommend that some better 
arrangement be made for the security of ))arcc!s sent lo the General Post-office to goby 
banghy, by placing the department under a trustworthy officer, and so contriving to arrange 
the rooms, that the workmen employed to make up the banghy packets should be under 
the eye of the superintendent, and unable to conceal anything froiq him; at present, the 
workmen have opportunities of making away with the contents of banghy parcels without 
much chance of deiection by the superintendent: the room in which the parcels are made 
up is separate from that in which the superintendent sits, and is moreover very imperfectly 
lighted. 1 have also to recommend, that when sufficient weight for one day's banghy has 
been received, all further parcels should be refused ; at present, all parcels are taken up to 
4 r. M. every day, and if there are too many for the banghy, they are detained until the next 
day, thus increasing the facilities for tampering with the contents of the package^. 

321. Would it be a convenience to the public if the Post-office were avaHable for the 
remittance of small sums?—Undoubtedly it would be a very great convenience ; and numbers 
of people wdu) now have to remit money to their families at great risk by private hands, 
would remit it through the Post-office; the facility thus afforded would be taken advantage 
of to a large extent. 


26fA June 1850. 


Baboo Sheohishen Da$s, 

322. You are gomastah of the firm of Hursainul Ramchunder ?—I am. 

323. In what parts of India have you business connexions ?-^The principal firm is at 
Hamgurh in Jyepoor, and we have corresponding and branch houses in almost every con¬ 
siderable town in Hindoostan. We have correspondents at Ajmeer, Jyepoor Amritser, Cash¬ 
mere, Delhi, Fun uckabnd, Mirzapore, Benares, Agra,Calcutta, Ghazeepore, Patna, Monghyr, 
.lungypoor, Bombay, Bhownugger (in Goozerat), Indore, Rutlam, and some fifty or sixty 
other places* 

324. In what does your business chiefly consist ?—We are Marwaree shroffs. Our busi¬ 

ness is chiefly in remitting bullion and hoondees, but we also deal in opium, shawls, precious 
stones and other valuable merchandize; we have also a good business in land and river 
insurance. * 

325. W'hat is the extent of your monthly correspondence?—I am in the habit of sending 

all letters bearing postage, but 1 pay from Ils,2& to Rs.30 monthly on letters beating 
postage, delivered to me in Calcutta. 1 used to pay from Rs. 120 to Rs, 160 a month on 
oanghy postage for the conveyance of parcels ; but since the robbery which took plac6 last 
year, in which 1 suffered as well us the house of Tarachund Ounsham Boss, I have ceased 
to employ the banghy. ^ 

326. You have been present during the examination of Baboo Ram Anund, and have 

appeared to concur generally in the answers he has given to the questions put to him: do you 
wish to signify your concurrence infill that he has said ?~1 concur entirely in tdi the answers 
which Bhdoo ll^m Anund has givdn, and I cx>nsider the effects he anticipates fiom a tediic*^, 
tioii of the present rates of postage to an unifoiTn rate of one anna for a qtiurtei* tblah Will beN 
tuiidy ensue. From my own experience, I judge that the oorreBpandemse between plhcm 
distant fmm each other more than i|00 or 500 miles will at least be quadrupled. , ^ 
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Moons^ Ameer AIL jfc 

3127. WittAT is your profession, ?ind where do you reside?—I am a vakeel of ,the Sadder 
‘Court; t reside at Mehndy Baghaii, in Colinga. 

328. Where is your native home?—At Barn, in the Patna district. 

329. Do your family reside in Calcutta or at Barh ?—My immediate family reside with 
me here, but iny father and brothers and other relations are at Barh. 

330. Do yoii keep up a correspondence with your family,at Barh ?—Yea ; I correspond 
constantly with them. We receive from five to ten letters every month fi om Barh, and WTite 
as many from hence. 

331. What postage do you pay on letters to Barh ?—A single letter, weighing less than 
one quarter tolah, is charged three annas; a letter weighing more than one quarter tolah, 
but less than one tolah, is charged six annas. 

332. Does this rate of postage prevent you from communicating with yt»ur relations, or 
them with you, as often as would otherwise be?—No, I cannot say tlmt it prevents us from 
writing as often as we wish ; but the servants and dependents who are with me in Calcutta, 
and who mostly come from Behar, are certainly prevented, by the necessity for paying 
postage, from writing to their friends, and they generally bring their letters to me written on 
small scraps of very thin paper, and ask me to put them under cover of those I write to iny 
relations. 

383. How many servants and dependents of this description have you in Calcutta 
Some ten or twelve. 

' 334. Do YOU think that these persons would correspond more frequently with their 
relations if the rates of p)stagi; were lower, say one anna for one quarter tolah ?—1 have no 
doubt they would, and my reason for thinking sp is, that other servants 1 have, who reside 
at llooghly and other jdwes within 100 miles of Calcutta, and who have only to pay two 
pice for their letters, write very frequently to their families. 

335. What is the extent of your correspondence with your clients ?—I do not write less 
than 100 letters a month, posstbly more. I cannot exactly say w hat amount of postage 1 
pay ; but T generally send letters to my clients bearing postage, and they generally posUpuy 
their letters to me. The majority of my clients are natives and residents of Gehar, but a 
good many of them live in Bengal. 

336. Is your business correspondence resit icted at all by the present rates of postage 
Not so fur as 1 am concernea, as I write to my clients as often as 1 think necessary, 
charging them the posta'^^e; but if the rates were lower, I think it very probable they would 
write to me more frequently, and that 1 should have to answer their letters. 

337. What, in your opinion, would be the enect of compulsory pre-payment of postage ?— 
It would, probably, have the effect of diminishing the number of letters written. Many 
letters relating to the business of the person addressed are now sent, bearing postage, which 
would not be sent at all if jjhe sender had to pay the postage in advance. It is now cus¬ 
tomary, when an officer in the Mofussil is promoted, for bis friends to write and congratulate 
him; but they would not do so if they had to, pay for it. There are several of my clients 
to whom I should not write so often as I do if 1 had to pay the postage, because I should 
not feel certain (»f ever receiving the amount. Another ill effect of compulsory pre-payment 
would be, that the public would apprehend that their letters would not be so certain to reach 
their destination as if they went tearing postage. More pains are taken to find the addressee 
of a bearing than of a post-paid letter, because in the former case there is money to be 
realized, but not in the latter. 

338. But suppose compulsory pre-payment to be combined with a reductirm of the rates 
of postage, do you think the public would object to it?—Perhaps not, if they were assured 
that post-paid fetters would be delivered as certainly as bearing letters; but I should appre¬ 
hend, at all events at first, that compulsory pre-payment would tend to diminish the number 
of letters. 

33^. What distance is your house from the Post-office at Barb ?—It is within a few yards 
of it. 

340. Ls there any delay in the delivery of letters at Barh?—None; when I was there a 
short time ago, the letters were delivered very shortly after the arrival of the dawk. 

341. How are letters delivered in the Mofussil at places more distant from the Post-office 
than the limits of the delivery ?—The moonshee or postmaster employs a hired messenger 
to take the letter to its destiriadon, and the person to whom the letter is sent must pay the 
hire of the messenger, end the postage of the letter, if unpaid, before it is delivered to him. 
The expense of conveying such a letter from the Post-office to the residence of the addressee 
is not less than four or six annas. 


App. (D.), N o. 
Evidence. 


342. Do the deliyery pemis in the Mofussil demand anything for the delivery of letters 
beyond the authorized amount of postage ?—Not that 1 am aware of. I never even heard 
that they extort money from any person by the threat of not deliveriiig%the letters. 

343. Has it ever happened that any letters sent by or to you by have been lost ?— 
Never; but on ope occasion a banghy parcel I sent from Calcutta to Barh never lieached its^i^- 
destinatioii. It was traced to Monghyr, where it appears to have been inisoppropriated by ^ 
the dawk moonshee, or one of the Post-office servants. 1 was asked by the Postmaster- 
general if f would prosecute the party implicated in the robbery, but I declined doing so. 
This happened about five or six years ago. 1 have inniiy possession the correspondenc*e 
which passed on that occasion between me anti the Postmaster-general, and can produce H. 
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to whom they arc addressed ?—No; all letters addressed to me invariably reach me^ and I 
Bvidetae. never heard any one complain that it was otherwise witli them. 

;i4iS.i At what o’clock do you receive your letters ?—At all times; but generally at 
4 or f> p. M. ; sometimes 1 get th<^m at 8 a.m. I cannot tell to which delivery these letted 
bclono', whether the morning or the afternoon. All letters to n)y address are delivered 
at my house. 

348. Does the peon who delivers your letters ever demand money in addition to the 
autliorized postage ?—No; but it is my custom to give him, and indeed to all the Govern¬ 
ment peons who are in the habit of bringing letters to me, a present twice a year at the 
IVlahomedan festivals of Bed and Bukreed. I never heard of the delivery peons extorting 
or demanding money from other people. 

347. Would there be any difficulty in introducing the use of postage stamps as a sub¬ 
stitute for money payments, and would they be understood by the public?— I should think 
there would he no difficulty at all. The nature of stamps is understood by every one in the 
Company’s territories, and there would be no more difficulty in applying them to the postage 
of letters than to any other purpose. In ray opinion, the use of postage stamps would he a 
very great convenience both to the public and to the Post-office, and would contribute both 
to the despatch and security of the letters. 


1st July 1850. 


I\any Madhuh Dey. 

348. You are an assistant in the Board of Customs, Salt anil Opium?—I am, 

349. You, in common with other residents of the district of Burdvvan, sent me a petition, 
dated the 1 : 2 th ultimo, objecting to the arrangements in force for the delivery of letters 
at places distant from tlie Post-oflice at the Sudder station of that district?—I did. 

330. What is the name of the village where you reside, and how far is it from the 
Burdwau Post-office ?—The name of the village is Koormoon, about eight miles north-east 
of Burdwan. The village is about that distance from the great trunk road, Burdwan being 
the nearest point, 

351. What postage do you jjay on letters sent to your Imuse from Calcutta?—Two ])ice, 
if the weight does not exceed one cjuartcr loluli. 

352. How frequently do you correspond through the Post-office with your fanuly at Koor- 
mooii ?—Very seldom, because the letters are detained at the Burdwan Post-office, and 
are generally ^eveii or eight days in reaching their destination; on this account we send our 
letters by hired cossids, Wc generally send about eight or ten cossids a month, and some¬ 
times more. The hire of a cossid is one rupee, and he will take not only letters but a 
maiiml weight of parcels, and money for our liome expenses. A cossid takes two, or at 
most three days to reach Burdwan from Calcutta. If we have important intelligence to 
communicate to our friends at Koormoon, we send a letter to Burdvvan to the care of 
some person there, and recpiest him to forward it to Koonnoon. 'Flie cost of forwarding 
a letter from Burdwan to Koonnoon by a special messenger is one anna. Most of the 
parties who have signed the petition have no agent or friend at Burdwan to whose care they 
could send a letter, and they have no alternative but either to trust to the Post-office 
peons or to employ a cossid. 

333. In the first part of your last answer you use the plural number in reference to send¬ 
ing u cossid to Koormoon ; how many are there who ji>in for that purpose ?—^Tliere are from 
23 to 30 persons eiujdoyed in Calcutta who come from Koonnoon alone. There are three 
cossids who carry on a regular carrying trade between Calcutta and Koormoon, and take 
letters backwards and forwards between these people and their families. The three cossids 
are not in partnersiiip, but are independent of each other. Each cossid comes down to 
Calcutta, and collects all the letters and effects which the residents of Koormoon living 
in Calcutta desire to send home. If the weight of the whole does not exceed one raauno, 
or what is sufficient for one man’s load, he carries it aw^ himself; but if it exceeds the 
load of one man, he employs coolies or hackeries on his own account, receiving hire from' 
those wiio send the good.s and letters at the rate of one rupee a niauiid. 

354. What number of letters do you sirppose are conveyed by these persons between Cal¬ 
cutta and Koonnoon in the cuui«e of a mouth ?—About 150 or 200 letters are conveyed from 
Calcutta to the village, and about the same number in the other direction. 

355. Are these cossids awarc^that they are liable to a penalty of Rs, 60 for every letter 
they carry for hire?—! believe they are not aware of it. I myself was not aware of it till 
this moment, and 1 believe all the other parties wlm have signed the petition are ignorant 
of it. 

35C. If ammgeinents were made for the speedy and punctual delivery of letters at Koor- 
moon by means of th^ Post-offiee, without any additional charge, would you employ the 
Post-office in prefLuente to the .cossids?—^Of course 1 should, and I believe that, all the 
other iubabkants of K<AirmQou who have .signed tlie petition would do the sapde. 

857. What is the population, of Koormoon ?—I cannot exactly say, but I think thil*® are 
about 8 QO houses, which, at tlie rate of five persons to a family, would give abodt 
^ persons^ 

|558. Am the other fohr villages equally populous ?—With the exception of Palksfee^ Which 
is ahoht half the size, the other villages are as large and populous as Koormoon. 

350. How 
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359. How many of the iphabitants of these villagef reside in Calcutta ?—There are about App, No, 1 * 

30 inhabitants of ralasee residing in Calcutta^ and perlmps about 20 or 25 from each of the -a— 

other villages. Evidence* 

360. Do they employ cossids in the same way as the inhabitants of Koormoon ?—Yes, 
precisely in the same way ; and I suppose that not less than 150 letters arc written mbnthly 
from Calcutta to each of these villages, and that as many are received from thence ^eiy 
month by the parties in Calcutta. 

361. Suppose you have only a letter to send by the cossid and no goods; what charge does 

he make?—Usually half an anna; but if the letter is urgent and he is to deliver it imme¬ 
diately, he gets an anna or even more; and if he is sent ofl'with a letter, and prevented from ^ 

waiting for what other people may have to send, he charges one rupee. 

362. How far arc these villages from each other ?—Koormoon is about a mile from Palasee, 
and they arc all within two miles of each other. There are other villages in the north of 
Koormoon, and not more distant from it, of which many inhabitants have likewise come to 
Calcutta fur emphiyment. Koormoon is the centre of about eight villages, from all of 
which several of the inhabitants have migrated to Calcutta for employment, and between 
which and the metropolis a constant correspomh^nce is carried on in the manner 1 have 
described above. 

363. Are the letters sent by post delivered in Koormoon and tlic other villages by the 
regular peons of the Burdwan rost-office establishment, or by hired peons?—By pcon.s hired 
for the occasion. 

364. What is the reason of the delay in sending the letters from the Burdwan Post-oflice to 
these villages ?—The dawk moonshee waits till a certain number of letters accumulate, and 
then he sends several letters in charge of one hired peon, charging two annas for each letter. 

The two annas is paid to tlie peon oq, delivery of the letters, in addition to whatever postage 
may be duo. This cliarge is most exorbitant, and hence it is that the inhabitants of 
these villages, and of hundreds of other places in the district of Burdw^an and elsewhere, 
make no use. of the Post-office, but send their letters by means of carriers or hired ser¬ 
vants, 1 happen to know that there are four or five cos.sids who come every other day 
from Culna to Calcutta, with nothing but letters from the koteewallalis or mercliants at 
Culna to their correspondents in Calcutta. 

36.5. There is a Post-office at Culna, why do the Inhabitants not niiike use of it?— 

Because the rossids deliver the letters at all intermediate places, such as Bhudesur, 

Bullubpore and otliers, where there is no Post-oHice ; and moreover, the merchants make 
use of these cossids to send their accounts, which would be too heavy to send through 
the Post-office. A cos.sid leaves Ciflna one day, and arrives in Calcutta the next. There 
are no relays ; one man travels the whole distance, which is 52 miles. The transmission 
of letters by post fro;.r Culna is irregular. Sometimes they are received in Calcutta the 
day after they are posted, sometimes not till the third day after. Letters from Burdwan 
arc now received in Calcutta on the second day after they are posted. 

3G6. Do your friends at Koormoon, and the inhabitants of the otlier villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, make frequent u.se of the Burdw^an Post-office for sending letters to Calcutta?— 

No. They only use the liost-officc when quick despatch is needed, and when they have no 
cossids at hand ; the reason is, that they are obliged to hire a special messenger at an 
expense of one anna to take the letter to Burdwan. ^ 

367. Have the inliabitants of these villages correspondents in other parts of Bengal besides 
Calcutta?—Very few; their principal correspondence is with Calcutta. 

368. What would be the efi’eet of establishing a Post-office at Koormoon ?—I think the 
people of that and the surrounding villages would universully employ it, and that it would 
mure than cover its expenses. If a notice won* issued at the same time, informing the people “ 
tliat the conveyance of letters by cossKds for hire was illegal, no one would venture to send 
their letters in that way, and tbe cossids would cease to exercise their calling. 1 think 
also that the number of letters passing between those villages and Calcutta would greatly 
increase if a Post-office was established in tlic midst of them. 

369. Do you generally send your letters post-paid or bearing?—I always send my letters 
post-paid, and the letters which come to me* from home are almost invariablv post-j)aid, 

370. If the Government were to prohibit the receipt of bearing letters by p'cist, it would not 
nut you to any inconvenience ?—No; it would be all the same to us, as we already send our 
letters post-paid. 

371. Have you ever heard of letters sent from Calcutta to Koomioon, or from Koormoon 
to Calcutta by post being lost ?—From Koormoon to Calcutta no letters have ever been lost, 
but I think that in the course of the last year or two some letters, one or two perhaps, which 
T wrote to members of my family, have not reached their destination. It is on account of this 
that I and others now invariably send our letters to the care of a friend at Burdwan, who 
forwards them, and those who have no friends at Burdwan very seldom make use of the 
post. 

372. Do you know how or where these missing letters were lost ?— No ; I never made 
any inquiries about them, but I believe they were returned to the Dead Letter Office because 
the hired peons at Burdwan would not take the trouble to find out Jhe addressees. VA'hen 
1 was at Koormoon last year, a letter was sent to me from Calcutta, by post, and returned to 
Calcutta by the postmaster of Burdwan, with the remark that 1 was not to be found, 
whereas I was at Koormoon at the time, and I am well known to every one in that nekh- 
bourhood. Four years ago I was at home on leave for the Doorga Poojah, when Mr. 

1 orrens, then Secretary to the Board of Customs, desired one of the assistants in the office 
to write and summon me back immediately. The asgistant’s letter reached mia at Koormoon 
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on the ninth day after it was written. ^ When I returned to Calcutta I brought the circum¬ 
stance to the notice of the Postmaster-general. The Postmaster-general called upon the 
postmaster of Burdwan to explain the cause of the delay, and the postmaster was unable 
to give a satisfactory explanation. 1 have got the correspondence here, and can produce it. 

t)X 3 . In what police thana is Koormoon, and bow far is it from the thana?—It is in 
thana Muutesser, about eight miles from the thana, hut there is a pbandee in Koormoon. 
Muntesser is in the opposite direction from Burdwan. 

374. Does the pliandcedar at Koormoon make his reports to the magistrate at Burdwan ? 
—No; I think he reports to the darogab at Muntesser. 

376. If the phandeedar were authorised to receive letters and forward them to the Post- 
office, would the people forward their letters through Him?—Yea, they would. 

376. Would the public object to the use of postage stamps such as they have in England ? 
—No; I do not think they would, provided arrangements were made for supplying them 
freely at every place, and explaining the manner in which they were to be us^. There 
might be some little misunderstanding at first, but the people would soon become accus¬ 
tomed to them. It might, perhaps, be advisable to make the use of stamps optional at first, 
if they are introduced into Bengal. 

377. Where do you reside in Calcutta ?—1 reside in Chore Bagim. 

378. Do you usually send your letters to the General Post-office, or to the receiving- 
house in the Chiipore road, at Jorasanko, near Chore Bagun ?—On week-days I send my 
letters to the General Post-office, because it is close to the Board’s office, where I always 
write my letters; but on Sundays or holidays, when I am not in office, I send my letters to 
the receiving-house, unless it is after 4 p. m., when the receiving-house is closed. The re¬ 
ceiving-house is a very great convenience to those who reside near it, especially to those who 
have no servants v^hom they can send a considerable*^distance to the General Post-office. 
It would he a great boon to the inhabitants of Calcutta if the number of receiving-houses was 
greater, and it letters were received at them until 6 o’clock, or even ^ pa.st 4. The nearest 
receiving-house to that at Jorasanko is at Baug Bazar, which is more Ihan two miles off, 
so that some of the inhabitants of Calcutta must go more than a mile to post their letters. 

379. At what o’clock do you receive your letters?—I always receive my letters at the 
Board s office, which is close to the General Post-office, and t receive them sometimes at 
11 A.M., and sometimes not till alter 2 p.m. 

380. Are they generally addressed to you in Bengalee or English ?—Almost always in 
Bengalee. 

381. Do you find that those addressed in English r^cli you sooner than those addressed 
in Bengalee?—No, I perceive no difterence. 

362. Do you think that letters addressed to English people are delivered with greater 
punctuality than those addressed to natives ?—Yes. The natives residing in the native 
quarter of the town do not get their letters until late in the day. The peon who brings 
letters to Chore Baauri and Burra Bazar, I have often seen coming to his beat at 5 p. m. 
He never comes before 4 p.m. Those natives who receive their** letters at the offices in the 
European part of Calcutta get their letters somewhat sooner, but not so soon as the English 
residents of the same quarter. 

383. Do the delivery peons receive money for delivering letters in addition to the postage ? 
—Yes; ffiose who deliver letters at distant places, such a.s Baug Bazar, Simlah and Siiam 
Bazar, ask usually for one or two pice as biikhshish, but they do not detain the letters if 
this is refused. 1 have h^ard and believe that the Mahajuns in the Burra Bazar give 
the peons a fixed rate of two pice on every letter delivered. They never get bukhshish from 
me, because they know tiiat if they asked for it, 1 should complain to the Postmaster- 
general. 1 don’t think that those who fee the peon^f get their letters sooner than those 
who don’t. 

384. Suppose a Post-office were established at Koormoon, you would still employ cossids 

to carry your parcels '/—Yes, we should. t 

385. Do you think they would not continue to carry letters ?—I can answer for myself, 
that I would never venture to send letters by them, nor do I think that others would. 
Moreover, if the cossids are made aware of the illegality of conveying letters, they will be 
afraid to do so : it will make very little difference to them,^s their chief profit arises from 
the conveyance of parcels and money. They are not separately paid for carrying letters,, 
except in case of a special despatch, or when they are required to go quicker than usual. 

386. You have stated iu-^your petition that you are willing to pre-pay two annas for each 

letter, provided they are delivered at Koormoon without delay or extra charge: do you 
think that persons residing near Calcutta would object to an unimrm postage of one anna for 
all letters not exceeding a quarter tolah, without reference to distance ?—No, I do not think 
they would object, because, though they would have to pay more for letters sent to places 
less than loo they would gain a greater advantage m the cheapness with v^hicli they 

could correspond'with more distant stations. 

.387. is there any road from Burdwan to Koormoon ?-^Yes; there is a bridle road along 
which a man can ride on liorsebiCck at all seasons of the year. 

388. Do you know of any other viilages in your neighbourhood where a Po.st-office might 
be established, with the probability that it would pay its expenses ?—Yes: there are pun- 
dooa and Boinchee, on the trunk road between Hooghly ^nd Burdwah, where the^ is no 
Post-office. These are very po^lous places, and from Pundood a considerablB 
ij^enOe is carried on with all parti of Bengal. In Boinchee there are tilso ^ 

W* wealthy pe^le. Amadpoor aiid llsaha'Mulna are idso places wMferd'I ehohld thiult 
offices might wy advantageously he tstablished. 
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389. Has any application ever been made for the establishment of a post-office atKoor- App, (D,), No. 1 . 
moon ?—No : we have alwovs wished for one, but we had lio hope timt our application would - 7 *“ 

be successful. E^ideiioe, 


Sth July 1860. 

Hamkomar Mooketjedy Dawk Moonshee. 

387*. How long have you been Dawk Moonshee at Jessore?—Ever since March 1S37 : 
previous to that I was employed in the department of public works at Coinercolly. 

388*. What is the e8tabliimm|nt of the Jessore Post-office i —There is a moonshee on 
jRs. 20% month, and a writer on Rs. 15: there are also two delivery peons who each get 
6 a month. 1'here is also a person whose proper business is tlmt of uddadar at Pofoo 
Qhat, but he assists in the sudder office ; his salary is Rs, 5 : he makes up the packets and 
despatches the letters. 

389*. How is his business at Poloo Ghat performed ?—^Tbe runners are despatched from 
JesBore, and the time is kept by the uddadar of Jingergateba. There is no occasion for 
the services of an uddadar at Poloo Ghat, which is close to Jessore. Formerly there were 
four overseers on the main road : two between Baraset and Jessore, and two between 
Jessore and Furreedpore, who each received li9,10 \ but in 1846, when Dr. Anderson was 
postmaster, they were changed for eight uddadai^ on R$^ 5 a month each : 1 do not think 
the change was a good one. 

.390. Detail the remainder of the establishment 1—^The moonshee draws 12s. 11 a month, 
in addition to his salary, as allowance for stationery. This completes the sudder establish- 
mcn|, the whole monthly expense of which, including the salary of the uddadar, is Rs. 111. 

391. When was the uddadar brought into the sudder office ?—In 1645, when the tiddadars 
were substituted for overseers. This arrangement has never been reported to the Post¬ 
master-general, but the substitution of the uddadars for overseers was reported. 

392. Detail the Mofussil establishment of the Jessore Post-office?—On the road to.Cool- 
neah there are 12 runners, two to each stage : they are paid at the rate of Rs. 4 a month each. 
There is a writer at Coolneah, whose salary is Rs. 15, with Rs, 3 besides for stationery. 
There are no overseers on that line of road. There is no separate establishment ofbanghy- 
burdars on that road; the banghy goes with the mail. When the weight oi the banghy 
parcels is greater than the dawk funners can carry, they are sent to Khoodna by hired 
Joanghyburdars. Tiie road to Coolneah is open for runners all the year round. 

On the Calcutta r..ad between Baraset and Jessore there are 11 stages. At Baraset there 
are four runners, two for the dawk and two for the banghy, whose business it is to bring 
the mails and baiighies from Barasel to Jaggoolee. At Jai>:goolee tliere are seven runners, 
four for the mails, and three for the banghies ; of the former, two bring on the mails to 
Belgoria, and two take the mails to Baraset; of the latter, two bring the banghies to Bel- 
goria, and one takes the return banghy to Baraset, Every day two wallets come from 
Calcutta, one fur Jessore and one for Dacca; and'on gazette and Overland days three 
wallets. On such an occasion the two runners make the three wallets into a bsnghy, and 
carry them along on a pole between them. Two banghy loads also come from Calcutta 
every day, except sometimes on Tuesdays, when, in consequence of the banghy leaving Cal¬ 
cutta on Sunday, fewer parcels are despatched ; but even then, parcels which have remained 
behind during the preceding week arc sent on|, There are seven runners, as above, at each 
of the stations from Jaggoolee to Poh>o Ghat, and they are all paid at Rs. 4 a month. There 
are tour uddadars between Jessore and Calcutta: one at Jaggoolee, one at Mubra, one at 
Botigong, and a fourth at Jaduhpoor (Jingergatchea): they each receive Rs, 5 a month. 

On tlm Furreedpore road there are 11 stages, at each of which seven runners are enter¬ 
tained, m above, except at Furreedpore, where there are only four, that being the end of 
the line. There are three uddadars on this line, at Pookoriah, oursoonah, and Baboopore. At 
Jyimggur, between Dbobaghatta and Cbandpore, there is a post-office, with a writer on Rs, 15 
a month, with Rs, 2 for stationery. At Magoorah there is also a writer on the same salary: 
h^ was, until recently, entertained at Mahomedpore, but tlie post-office there has been 
abolished, and the writer transferred to Magoorah. The dawk to Magoorah is detached 
from the main road a,t the Sursoonah cjbokey, and is conveyed to Magoorah by peons, who 
are paid by the zemindars. 

On the Jenada road there are three stages: one runner is kept at Jenada to bring the 
dawk, and two at each of the other stages to bring and carry it back again. One of the 
runners at Barabazar, the stage nearest to Jessore, takes it both ways. There is no separate 
banghy here: the banghies are carried by the dawk runners as far as they can; that is, up- 
to the weight of one load, and then by hired men. There is a writer at Jenada, on a salaiy 
of 10, with Rs,2 for stationery. There are also five runners on the road between tins 
and K-ishnagur, who carry the cross dawk as far as Choiigutcha^ and are under the post- 
iiiaster of Jessore; but their pay is diuwn in the Kisbnagur abstract, and remitted to Jessore 
every month. 

, The rest of establishment consists of payments to the manghies on the dffibrent klikls 
and nuliabfi in the jdistrict, nine in nunibei‘, two between Calcutta and Jessore, and sevefi 
, ^tween Jessore and Furreedpore. There is 110 separate dawk boat kept up at these places, 
but iiie payments are n>a4e to the manghies of the public lerries. In the rhmS’a contingent 
expense is incurred in keeping up boats by contract#! different places on tifr road between 
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Jessore nnd Fiirrecdijore, where the mnnere find it 'imposeibld to go. The amount of expense 
incurred on4:hi9 account in 1849 , lis. 192 , and the same amount was incurred in pre¬ 
vious years. 

:}93. What rule is observed on the jirrival of the Calcutta dawk at Jessore ?—The packets 
addressed to file Jessore postmaster are taken out,, and those which liave been .collected at 
Jessore for the eastward are ])ut in, and the mails forwarded without further detention. 
The Calcutta mails are not detained more thdn a quarter of an hour. Forward packets en¬ 
closed in the (.-alcuttu, Dum-Dum and Baraset packets, addressed to Jessore, are imt sent on 
until the next day. All tlic davftcs from the north-west are sent from Hooghly to Dum- 
Dum without passing through the General Post-office, and are sent on in thu Duni-Duni 
packet to Jessore. The nuiils from Midnapore and Cuttack are in like manner ericIo*?ed in 
the Calcutta packet for Jessore. These mails are always detained a day at Jessore. If the 
Calcutta* mails were to be kept until they could be taken qpt lind made into pack etsfor their 
destination, there would be a delay of more than an hour. The cross mails frora^acker- 
gunge, Jenada and Nnddea, intended for the eastward, together with all the Jessore packets 
for stations to the eastward (except Nohatta, Magoorkh, Jynugger and Furreedpore), are 
put up in a packet addre.ssed to the postmaster of Dacca. * 

894. At wluit o’clock do you prepare the dawks for the eastward ?—^They are prepared at 
12 o’clock, and kept waiting for the Calcutta dawk, which an-ives generally at 2 or B p. m., 
and sometimes not till (i p. m. Tlie packet, however, is nut finally closed uutii the Calcutta 
dawk arrives, in order that any cross mails arriving previously may be included. 

The Hackergunge dawk usually comes in about 8 p. m.; but it is delayed in rainy 
weather, sometimes two hours, b\it not more. 

Tile Jenada dawk arrives ordinarily at 10 p. m. At this time of the year there is about 
one or two hours’ delay, but in the lieight of the rains the dawk is sometimes a whole day 
behind hand. The Pubna, Serajgimge and Comercolly mails come by this road, and some- 
time.s the Siirda packet; but the lasbgenerally goes Bauleah, and round by Nuddea. 

The Nuddea dawk generally arrives at 10 p. m., and there is no delay; it brings the mails 
from Darjeeling, Berhafiipore, Maldah, Bhaugulpore, Mongliyr, Bauloah, Purneab, Bograh, 
Dinapore, Ilungpoor and Assam. 1 have a list of davvks that come Nuddea. 

The Dacca dawk cornes in at 7 or 8 a. m., and is despatched 1o Calcutta without delay. 
The Jes.sorc packets for Calcutta and other stations to the westward are made im at 
6 p. M., when the office closes. The runners deposit the packets for Jessore at the Post- 
office, and take up the packets for the eastward. All letters for Baraset, Dum Dum, Bar- 
rackpore and other stations to the westward are included by the postmasters to the east¬ 
ward in the Jessore packet, and hence are always detained a day at Jessore; the onl^ 
exception to this is, that a separate dawk is made up at Dacca for l^arrackpore, and this« 
goes on without any detention at Jessore. Tlie Jenada and Backergiinge jackets for 
Calcutta are made up separately, and if they arrive at any tiitie before the uacca dawk 
arrives, they go on with it to Calcutta; but packets ^br otlier stations to the westward 
from those places are put inside the Jessore packet, and are consequently detained till next 

The Jessore mails, whicli arrive during the night,‘ate not opened until the following 
morning after 6 a. m., except the Calcutta dawk ; for that We remain at the Post-office till it 
arrives. 

395. What length of road is there under the Jessore PoSt-office t— 


From Jessore to Baraset 
From Je.ssorc to Furreedpore 
Prom Je.«tsore to Klioolna 
From Jessore to Jenada 
From Jessore to Chowgatcha 


Mih», 

72 

66 

40 

26 

15 


Total - - - 2li 


Besides, there is a branch road to Magoorah from Soorsoonah, 80 miles iii length. 

.196. What estabiishinent is maintained at Uie subordinate post-offices of Nohatta and 
Bongong?—^I'here is no establishment paid by Government; Mr. Forlongat the former and 
Mr. Savi at the latter provide for the receipt and delivery of letters. 

897. How long is it since the contract system for carrying the mails was put a stop to?— 
Tlic last contract was in 1837. The system was discontinued because the speed of tbe*dawk 
had diminished, and it was thought ihat it might improve under direct i^ian-agenieht. 

398. Has fhc speed improved sinfee the discontinuance of the contracts ?-*—No,it has not; 
but the reason is that the runqers aid udiladars have never been properly looki^ affe^, nor 
any ptoper measures taken tq keep them to sqph a rate of speed as they cati withoc^ diffi¬ 
culty attain. * . . 

359. W hat moans are taken to obtain a higher rate of speed from the runtiers?—They are 
finedisuspended and dismissed ; anci the udcladars are also urged by the same meuitis. Twice 
the ppstmasterlms sent me at Ihiy owd expense to Furreedpore to hasten the and twlie ib' 

the ditcietton'of GalcuUa. I succeecied on tho-^e occasions in bringing the Calcutta dawk^ 
in ifi hours,*at the rate of five inileaun hotir, and the Furreedptjgedawk in 12 hours; ’ 

is 4| miles an hour. One mode of fastening Mie dawk would be to hire a man atcfwtch''* 
chokey lof note the time’; at presenti ihere <^tily one uddadar to three chowkey^i^abd 
ccroeqqeiitly it is^possible to detot^t where the delay occiii*s..' When I;hrent oUi tojliist^ ' 
thirdu^R, I e^taHshed a man at efiMfh sti^iob,'and the result was sdcceesAiL ' ‘ 

-iOO. Ace rewards given to the udds[clars and peons if they exceed a certain rate of speed', 
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Thpe is an order that they will get rewards if the r^te of speed exceeds JicMir; 

but there is no speciftc rate of reward fixed, and no rewards have ever been giveu« < The 
runners do not expect that they will gel n^wavds, however fust they carry the mails. They 
fear being fined, but the fines are not fixed at any given rate; they are imppsed arbitraraly, 
at the discretion of the postmaster. The peons pn^ a whole line are fined without 
crimination, though the delay may be the fault of the peons of one particular chokey.^ Even 
the time taken from udda to udda is not regarded, but the peous are fined along the whole 
line, from Jessore to Baraset, if delay occurs on that line, and in like manner on the other 
lines. If the pedns of each chokey were dealt with separately, those who exceeded 
miles rewarded, and those who came short of it fined, the dawk would be carried muoh 
faster. This might be easily managed, without any additional expense, by abolishing two 
of the chokeys between Calcutta and Furreedpore, and emjd^yhig an iiddadar at each cbokey 
who should note the time of arrival in the telegraph, 

4 ol. ISas any proposal of this kind been c ve^made to the Postmaster-general, or have 
any other means been suggested of expediting tlie dawks?—No; no niSuis have been 
suggested or resorted to, except those 1 have already mentioned. 

40:i. Have you any other measuies to suggest for expediting the dawk?—Only on such days 
as the iirnils are overloaded on Overland and Oazettc’* nights. The latter mightbe divided 
and sent in three different despatches; but for the former, and for tlie “ Friend of India'’ 
newspaper, there is no remedy but the employment of an additional set of runners to carry 
the upward mails as far as Jessore. The additional expense of an extra runner at each 
chokey would be lis,iO a month. There used to be eight runners as far ns Jingprgatchea,, 
but ihc eighth runner has been discontinued since Dr. Palmer became postmaster. 


App. (D«),N6.1 
Evidviice. 


9th July, 1S60, 

403. How is the time kept on the cross roads where there are no uddadars ?—We have no 
means of knowing anything but the time of stalling from the nearest post-office, and the time 
of arrival at Jessore, and ric^ vernd. It is impossible to say at what part of the road delay 
occurs. When delay occurs, the runners along the whole line are fined. There is a post- 
office at Douliitgunge, on the Nuddea road, to which the jurisdiction of tlie Jessore postmaster 
extends, and we know the time taken by the dawk between Jessore and that place. 

404. At what hour are the dawks desjmtched to Khoolna, Nuddea and .Jenada?—^The 
Khonlna and Jenada dawks are despatched on tlie arrival of the Calcutta mail. They are 
jirepared beforehand, and are despatched with the mails from Calcutta without delay, just in 
the same way as th^o mdlls to Furreedpore. Inside packets from Calcutta and Dum-Dum, 
foiwarded in tlie Jessore packet, are not sent on till the following day. 

llie Nuddea packet is despatched evjery evening at seven o’clock in the hot weather, and 
six o'l'lock in the cold weather. It always goes regularly, whether the Eastern da^k has 
ccime ill or not. 

400. Do the uddadars along the Caldbtta road receive 161101*8 for the post?—Some of them 
dt>; those who are near police thannahs. They are only permitted to take bearing and 
seiTico letters. There are only two uddadars, viz. those at Sursoonah and Mahomedpmr, 
who arc authorised to do this, Tliey are autliorisod to make up packets of bearing and 
service letters for any station. I believe they keep Bengalee registers, but I have never seen 
them. Letters received by uddadars in this manner will not appear in the form B. circulated 
by the commissioner. Letters come to Jessore from these uddas, and also from uddos in 
other districts, such as Nowabgiinge, Mooueat, and Uun’eerampore.in the Dacca district. 
Lettei*s Sf?nt from an udda to any post-office will appear in return A. of that post-office. 
Service letters are sent from the Jessore post-office to uddas, and are registered. Post-paid 
and bearing letters are not sent to the udaas. The service letters sent to the uddas arc not 
made into packets, but are tied up in bundles. Packets of service letters are also sent to the 
zeminduree dawk uddas along tlie lines of road in Hie district, and are received from those 
uddas. These are registered in the Jessore Post-office. On the Furreedpore road there are 
two such uddas, Sulkea and Luhagurh^ on the Khoolna road &ne, Singhia; and on the 
Jeimd '4 road one, Kaloopoor. On the Nuddea and Calcutta roads there are no zemindaree 
dawk uddas. Bearing and post-paid letters are never sent to the zemindaree dawk uddas, nor 
are such letters ever i-eceiveo from thence. 

40fi. Have the^ packets ffent to and received from the zemindaree uddas been included in 
the returns recently called for ?—Not for the first three days of the month, but for the 
subsequent days they have. I will prepare a supplementary return for the first three days, 

407. What in' your opinion is the u^e of keeping up the registers ?—T^ only use of 
keeping up the re^isiqfs is in order that persons aentmig letters may bf^ satisfied that their 
letters nave been forwarded ; and, if a letter is lost, that it may be ascertained whether the 
letter is lost in the office of despatch or receipt. 'Ihe registers also eq|tble the j>ostiiiaster of 
each station to absolve himself of responsibility in case of a letter being J^st. ^ 

40d. How* many inquiries are made for missing letters during a year ?«T~Not more tiuui fi^^ 
or si^. * 

400. And how many letters pass through the Jessore Post-office in a year ?—Howards of.. 
a lakh and 26 thousand letters and newspapers pass through the Jessore post-oi&e in 
course of tlie year, al ’ 

410. Does the regiatiy afford tl^ means of tracii^ and recovi^ing a missiQj&|{^t%—No 
it enables us to trace it irom the office of despatch to the office of receipt, 1 ^*does not 
enable any one to recover a letter which has been made away witb,« 4 >r even to dbaover the 
87 . 3 D a person 
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pereon ivbo h§s made away with it. Letters which Lave l)een niis-directed or mis^sent may 
be traced by means of the registers, but not letters which have been stolen. , . , 

411. Do you conceive that for the sake of tracing five or six missing letters, it is Worth 

while redsteriiig 125,000?—^The registers afford jprotectioii to the dawk moonsheesi^ and 
enable mem to reply satisfactorily regarding- any letter tliat may he missiogEj but to the 
Government and to the people they are of no use. On die other hand, they are a soUrce of 
expense to Government, of great trouble to the establishments, and of great delay in the 
despatch and delivery of the mails. It would in my opinion answer every u^f^ purpose if the 
registers set forth me number of each land of letter, and the weight and p^tage of the 
bwing letters. . ^ / 

412. Do you consider that if prepaymimt of postage was compulsory in all cases, persons^ 
who now write would be inducea 4o write less frequendy than they now do ?*--rNo, I do not 
think so; I believe that just as many letters would be written as at present, and it v^uld in 
many respects be . a great convenience to tlitt depaiiment Two registers and sets of account' 
would be dispensed with, and the Post-office would not then have to carry a number of letters, 
as it now does, which ai'e refused for payment of postage. A large numner of letters now< 
refused for postage, and it would be Ixitter for the Post-office if those letters were not written; 
for even if the postage is eventually recovered from the sender, the letter will have been 
conveyed ^.twice the proper distance, and will have cost the Post-office a comparatively large 
sum in the trpuble of eriaeayouring to deliver the letter tp the addressee. ^ 1 do thjuk dmt 
the people would object to a compulsory prepayment. 

413. Do you consider that the present rates of postage prevent people from writing as 
man^v^letters as they would if there were an uniform postage of one aima for all distanced?—^ 

I cannot say what ^ect it may have on English residents^ who have eorrespcindeiits at a dis¬ 
tance, but I do not thmk the correspondence of the inhabitants of Bengal is nmch affected by 
the present rates of postage. The great majority of letters from tliis place go to Calcutta and 
other places within 100 miles; and if the postage to more distant places W>ub everso ^luch 
reduced, there are very few residents of this district who could take advantage of the reduction. 
Very few indeed have connexions, either social or coiniiiercial, at a greater distance from the 
station than one or tvro hundred miles. 

414. How many delivery peons are there attached to the Jessore Post-office, and how far 
does the delivery extend ?—^^fhere are two delirciy |>eons, and they do not go further than the 
town of Jessore, which does not extend more than a mile from the posteoffice in any direction. 
If there are letters for places more distant than that, they ure sent by hired peons who charge 
one, two, three or four pice in addition to the postage, according to distance^ The hired 
|>eonB take out letters everyday, but they do not go more than four or five miles from 
the station. Letters intended for jx^rsons at a greater distance from Jessore are generally 
directed to the care of some person living in the town. Most of the indigo planters send 
their own hurkams to the post-office for their letters, and these hurkarae take away letters 
directed to other persons living in the same neiglibfmrhood. 

416. Are many letters refused for postage in this district ?—Yes, about one-eighth of all the 
bearing letters received arc. refused, 'fhey afe all sent tp Calcutta as unclaimed letters. 

410. Why are these letters not sent to the places from which they come, with a view to 
the recovery of the postage ?—^They used to be so sent, but they ahno^ invariably Vome back 
again with a return tliat the sender could not be found. Now, for the last year they‘have not 
lx‘en sent back, but have been included with the dead letters and sent to'^he Genera! Post- 
office. The number of letters refused for postage is much greater tlian of those whose owmers 
cannot be found. The reason why the refused letters have not lately been returned' for 
recovery of the postage from the sender is that the establishment have not had leisure for dib 
]>urpose. It is less trouble to send thorn all to Calcutta than to send them to all the post- 
offices from which they came. ' . 

417. Is the postmaster aware of this change in tlie practice of tlie office i —tMnk not; it 
has not been reported to him. But as live refused letters used to iye seiit bai'.k with a list 
which the postmaster signed, and he has not signed any such lists lately, lie may he aware of it. 

418. How many letters are sent in a year to the General Post-office as imclaimed 1— 
In the first six months of 18^48 the number of unclaimed lettei^, inchiding letters^ teftised for 
postage, sent to all parte of the country, was 7D6. 1 suppose the number is about 1,600 a yeat. 

419. By the Postmastcr-generafs circular of the 23a June 1848, p€>stmasters are T^squireft 
to open aU letters refused for postage, and return them to the sender. ' How fhr bias this* 
order been observed?—^The order has not been observed in regard io native lettete. “At<ftr«t 
a few were opened and returned, but they all came back a^m, the posfrnslsters. not being 
able to find the senders^ Since thdn they have been indnded with the unclaimed letters; dnd 
sent to tlie General post-offi<xf. English letters refused for postage are Opened and velurfied. 

420. How long is it since you s4nt any unclaimed letters to the Gefnenu 'Post-offfiicfe?^—The 
* unclaimed letters have accutnulated since October ; the estabtishment hat not had feisufe to 

send them. ^ 

421. How long do letters remain in the hands of tlie peons frir delivery^^-^Bnjgiiih ie^rs 
foi^^o or three days, and native letters to the end of the tnontlh, when the^^ildiils mnd^ an' 
accJmht of the pokage doe upon bearing letters delivered to them, amd retiHtii^ose' 

the addressees cannot be found. The peons jmy in the postage f^oUected'by them'every week; 
on account, and they make up th^ accounts eveiy month. : • , . i», ^ 

4*22. How is 4he postage due oii unclaimed ^lettersji'assed in account'?-^A-list «f 
letters is sent tvith tne letteiw to thfc General Post-omee. This list' is cdunaerjUgltHrt^^y^t^ 
geu&l, and sent to die civil auditor,'who pass^ it^'and nituroe? it ttrydfris,^^ 
offitic. the aiiofted bill is die voUbher for the remission of postage* dw' On^iUteiaiilted^ibttemi ‘ 
The postage due on uiiclaiitted bearing letters not yet sent to the General Post-offidfe^'is 

• fat' 
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in inefficient balance, or rather in tlie balance shown m the memorandura of bearing ptMstaga A^p, t 

at the foot of the monthly cash account/ ' ’ ' v ' . , , 

42a. Are any postage accounts kept at the Post-office with private individuals ?*-Only with' Evident, 
a few gentlemen at the station, such as the judge/ collector, and civil surgeon ; a bill is'made - 
out against them at the end of the month* But this is not a Government accoimt; pay* 
into the Treasury aH postage on letters received or sent by these gentlemen before the' end of ** 
each month, and recover from them afterwards. The transaction is between me ahd them^' ' 
and 1 do it to oblige them. ' ^ ‘ , 

424. But do you bot pay the postage on the^very day on which such letterit are delivered, 
or posted ?—No; I pay it towards the end of the month, before the accounts are made; up.' ' 

If 1 were not to do so, the amount would appem^ itr the accounts as Cash in hand and if 
large, the accountant would require an explanation of the circumstance. Foimerly an acoount^ - 
of this kind Was kept with all the European Residents at the station, and with tnariy of the ' 
indigo planters in die district; but the present postmaster has put a stop to the practice 
excqit in the above few instances^ * . . j i 

426. Hawe you a list of all the books, registers, and accounts kept in the office ?-^I have 
not; but I can prepare one in the course of the day. ^ - 

. OBSURTATtONs of Palm&, the Postmaster of /cMofc, npOn the Statement of ' 

Ramkomar Maokerjea, ^ , 

With reference to the moonshee’s answer to Question 392^ 1 am not aware diat the.. 
runners caiw the dawks on a pole between tliein ; but I believe that they carry them on sutdi 
occasions either on their heads, or strung across the shoulders in the way 4hat banghies are 
usually carried. , , . . 

The Magora dawk was detqched from Sursoonali^ (about two miles this side of Boona-' 
ghatty) until lately, when a post-office was established at Noliatta. Since that* the Magorah 
dawk is detached at Nohatta. , ^ 

On the Jenada line all private banghies are carried by the dawk runners, and service bang- : 
hies by hired men. v .. . i ; < 

The packets which are sent to Jessore inside the packet fi-om Dutn-Dum, and have to be 
detained here a da^, might without difficulty be sorted at Dum-Pum, and seat* on in the 
wallets as separate packets, instead of lieing sent inside the Jessore packet. . 

The mails from Midimpore and (Cuttack, which ure endowed in the Calcutta packet^ are.lbr 
Jessore, and not for stations beyond Jessore. The forward packets from Calcutta for ,Qnttafr 
gong and other stations to the eastward are enclosed in the i)acca packet. ( 

It would he lessrtikwble to this office if }iackets for stations to tlie eastward weite senit on . 
separately, instead,of b..tiig included in the Dacca packet, and it would save the Daeca< post-^ 
master the trouble of separating them and desjiatching them again. - < ; i ' i * 

Tlie packets for the eastward are made up at 12 o’clock; lait as the Calcutta dawk is 
always from two to three hours at least later than that, the dawk is not finally oloeedi until 
about a p.M., up to which time all letters are received. . 

Tiie dawk from the eastward comes iiv at about 2 or B p.m. in the cold weadier, and. then 
the Calcutta mails are not made up uUtil the eastward dawk arrives. . i ^ > 

From' Jessore to Khoolna is 44 miles; to Jenada 80 miles, llie portiqii i of the .road, to 
Kishnagur under the Jessore Post-office, us far as Dowlutgunge, is about 22 miles. (iFroiUf 
Nohatta to Magorah is alxmt 12 miles. . , ^ , 

What the moonshee. has stated in regard to the punishment of runners along the whole 
line of road is only paitially coirect. The time of the arrival of tlie mails at Bougongis noted 
in the telegraph. If the delay occurs on the other side of Bongong, tlie runners., there are 
fined ; if the delay (K:eurs on this side of Bongoug, the rimners on tliis side are fined; . ; . 

I believe that the Bongong uddadar <who is also > the dawk moonshee), and. the uddadara 
in general, do not state the correct time. Then inclination always ia to state, an earlier^hour > 
than the . real one, in order to make it appear that the dawk itroin Calcutta , is carried Taster 
ovOT.the line under their jurisdiction; and, mce their tendency is to enter a later hour, in 
the telegraph of the return mail. Tliis evil would be diminished if there were, ar person to . 
mark the time at eveiy chokey. . , . ; 

1 consider the chief cause of the delay in the dawks to be the circimisftance that the burkams 
do not reside at the chokeyaabut in the nearest bas&ar/which may be a mile or two off, or even 
more# It frequently happens that when the dawk arrives at a cmikey the Jmrkaras are,not in 
attendance; and tlten either the tired hurkaras must carry on tlie dawk, or, as is more, generally 
the case, the dawk is delayed till the hurkaras Tetum to the chokey. This practice would be 
prevented if there were.au uddadar at each chokey.. I think two chokeys might ba^gubplished 
along the whole line hfetween Calcutta and Fmreedpore, and the pay of the runners appro- « 

priate to remunerate extra uddadars. The length of eacli dawk would only be about half 2 
mile more , than it now is, and would not exceed six miles. But the locality of the cho&eys all 
alc^ lhe ,line wbidd have to< be , 4 ^,. 

The Calcutta and. Bef^Iee Ciassettes might, without inconvenience, be sent by the biuighjT 
which always arrives but a few hours aft^ the dawk» and occasionally at the same tiine« T^re 
are also many service-packets which might with great advantage be sent by bangky- 

Thaoighth mnxter on the Calcutta line was employed nominally ns a, banghy-hurda?, hxif 
really in hrin^g up. the Bengalee. Gazettesonce a week, aim in assistii^ to 'bring 

mails on other days ; but I did not find that the mails came any quicker foOjl^ 
meat, and I thou^ it. better to eniploy a hired man to bring up tne “ Bengffiea?(JaiZiettes*^ 
onoewweek« . ^ 

87. ' 3D3 ‘ I quite 
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I quite agree with the dawk inoonshee in considering i;egisters not only\iseleps but 
pernicious. 'I'he only ui»e of tiiem is to enable one postmaster to i$^ft the blame of a mksing 
letter upon another, without assisting in airy way towards the recovery of the letter. I con¬ 
sider that tlie s<ion6r the registers are alwlislied ibe better, 

i am disposed to think that compulsory prepayment of jiostage Would at first slightly 
diuiinish the number of letters posted, but hot to the extent to Which the Govemment now 
suffer from conveying bearing letters 'which are rejected unopened. , ' 

In a very short time, when the people became accustomed to prepay their postage, I believe 
die number of letters would not be at all less than before. . t . 

1 agws widi tl^ mooashee as to the effect which a reduction in the rates of postage w ould 
have on the correspondeno.^' of this distiic-t. A very small proportion of the correspondence 
is carried on with places distant more than loo miles, nor have the inhabitants of the district 
generally occasion to correspond with more distant places. 


9th Julj/ 1850 . 

Jiahoo Greedhur 

420. You are the agent of Baboo Uamruttuu Roy, of pei’gunnah JIahoined Shahy ?—I am. 

427. Where does he principally reside ?—He resides at JVurraul in pergunnali Nuldee, 
thannah Bulkea, He ow^ns extensive zemiudaries in Jessore, Muddea, Pubna, Fnrreedpore, 
Dacca, Backergunge, liajshahye, Ilooghly .aiid tlie 24 Perguiuiahs. He also has a zemin- 
daree in Benams. lie pays a revenue of about lls, 2,50,000 a year to Government, and 
enjoys an income from rent exclusive of that, of about Jis, 4,00,000, exclusive of the profits of 
indigo factories and other merchandize ; his residence is about 20 miles from Jessore. 

428, Has the Baboo, your principal,an extensive correspondence through the Post-ofiice ?— 
He liasj all his letters, when he resides at NuituiiI, come via Jessore, and the number received 
for him varies fronf 5 to 50 a day. Most of his letters come bearing postage, 8tnd fbr these 
he pays from Us, 18 to Rs, 20 a month. All letters he writes are sent bearing j)ostage.‘ 

4:>0. How are the Babof»*s letters conveyed between Nurraiil and Jessore ?—Evcjy day a 
pedah takes tlie letter?^ from Jessore to INurraul, and anotlier brings the Baboo’s letters to 
J^sore to be posted. One peon goes the whole way. In the rainy seai^, a portion of the 
distance has to be performed in a boat. The pedah is tlie Baboo’s servant, and takes no other 
person’s letters but his, ^ r 

4»*10. Where is your home?—My residence is at Kuleer, in thannah Loburgurm, about 14 
coss from this. 

451. How do you correspond with your family?—By means of speciqil messengers. The 
cost of a special messenger is from 8 to 10 annas. 

432. Are there many other persons,.like yourself, who reside at Jessore, but whose lioineh 
are at a distance from the sudder station ?—Yes, there are several who come from the imme¬ 
diate iK‘ighbourhot)d of my village ; and thert; are at least 300 persons employed at the sudder 
station as vakeels and oinlah, whose homes are in tlie interior of the district. 

433. Do you consider that if facilities were given for tlie receipt and delivery of letters in 
that part of the district, that the jicople .would avail themselves of them ?—! do not think that 
a post-oftice established in that nciglibourhood would pay its expenses, but ff pedahs were 
attached to the Je.ssbre Post-ollice whose duty it should be to take letters into the interior of 
the district without making any extra ciiarge, and who would also receive letters, and post 
them at the sudder station, then I have no doubt numbers of persons would write by the post, 
who now caimot do so because of their distance from the nearest post-otfice, 

434. Do you think, tliat the public would object to compulsory prepayment of postage ?— 
'I’hey w'ouJd not object; but I dare say it mighj. lead to a diminution in the number of letters 
sent by jxist, as many might be induced not to write a letter by the necessity of having to pay 
for simding it. It would make no difference in the Baboo’s correspondence whether it was * 
sent bearing or post-paid. If it rpade any difierence, it would be to poorer peoplie eorres- 

C ondiiig with their relations. Letters which are written on business would no doubt continue tb 
e as tfumeron^ as they n<iw are, but letters of civility between friends would probably diminisli. 
436. If the zeniindaree dawk were available for senefing private letters to tlie Post-office, 
would the i>eople avail themselves pf it ?—Yes, I have no douBt they would, if the zemuidfiree 
dawk be projierly regulated by Government officers. It would a great convenience 
peoj)le residing in the interior of tlm district, but if they resorted to the zemiiidaree dawk, the 
number of letters pos^d at the sudder statidn might perhaps full off* 

436. Do you think people would object to the use of stamps as a substitute for money 
payment?—Nci, I can see no objection to their use.' I thkik they would be readily utiderfetobdt 
but I can offer no decided o|?inion pn this point, having never given my a;ttGntion to it. ' ^ 


^ 25th July 1850 . 

Petumher Mookerjee. 

437 . What situation do you hoM in the General Post-ofB.ee?—I ani a wrftfer ^ 
cellan^Ulps department. I liave held the situation since 1846. Before that I wii$ ii fp 

MaitsjSespatch dejKirtmlnt. My duty then was to*sort fedryide 
438^2 Is H your duty to receive from the Calcutta delivery peons'oU Wffeid ioiid unclaimed 
■ ^ ■ ' ' ’ ' ' 'letters.?--' 
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Setters is vf.y duty feom the^eons all unrecUtiufed ea4 M^tsedi Ccqnttty 4^^ 

clei^ ill tlie-^ip aiid^team department, Avho rcceivep iiitclaimed find nd\i^d 
and steam iettera ; hts uamg is Bhokaath Mitter. . ^ 

, 439. Whwi you receive sucli ietteis from tlie peons, what do you do If 

be^^ w^'ded, I eater them in a book called^ the Forward llegiaier, and make them^W^ 
to die lexkiainerB In the Despatch department. If they are made remaining, 1 en^ter^hem'in 
the r^ndiiaiag register, and make them over to Mr.-t^tarling. Bearing*'letter relbsed for 
posjt^^e are returned to the sender, and entered in the for warn book. ^ 

440. Are all native letters which are refused fi|r postage returned to the senders ?-*When- 
everj kndW tliat letters are refused for postage I return them to the >sen<|,er; bat ^parties 
uriWilling t<) receive letters of diis kind generally make a request through the peons that 
ithe letters may be made remaining, and lie in the Cieneml Postrodice until tltey have momty 
to pay the postage. All such letters are made remaining, but a great many of them are never 
ealled for; I do not consider myself justified in ref*usinj| to comply with a request of this kind. 
A letter once made remaining is never opened and returned to the sender. It remains with 
the unclaimed letters, and after 18 nioiitiis it is openwl and destroyed. 

441. Then uj)on such letters no postage is ever i*eali7.ctl ! —No, never. 

442. Is it in your power to make any letter you like remaining?—Yes, it is; no check is 
exercised over me in this respect, as the letters sent into the unclaimed letter office arc never 
re-examined. Only thos^ letters which aftemards liappon to he claimed are taken out of 
the bundle, and returned to the parties claiming them. The rest ai*e never looked at; but it 
has been recently oi'dered that a list of them is to be published in the “ GazeAte.^^ 1 am now 
siieaking oi* native letters. English letters arc examined by Mr. Starling after I have made 
them over to liiin. 

443. # What do you do with letter!^ which you consider should be returned to the sieiider as 
refused?—I make them over to Mr. Starling, and he. takes them to the Deputy Postmaster- 
geneml, who opens them and returns them to me to bo forwarded. 

444. What particulars do you enter in your registers of forward and remaining letters ?-^ 
1 enter the date of* despatch trorn the Mofussil Post-oftiee, the jieoii from whom the letters 
are received, tlicir mimtjer and weight, the name and address, and the postage due on those 
which are bearing. 

446. Ilow is the jiostage due on remaining and forw^ard letters accounted for?—A clerk in 
tlie itecord department, named Moteelal Baticrjea, takes a daily account Irom my book of the 
postage due on these lettci's, and gives the peons credit for the samc‘ in their accounts, which 
he keeps. 'Fhe buxsee also takes arf^imilar account evejy day from my book, and gives the 
peons credit for tlie aame in the Bengalee accounts of the Cash departnieut. 

440. What proptulion of tlie native letters returned to the General Post-office are letters 
of which the addiesfiipes are found, but which are made remaining for their conveuienoe ?— 
I ('.antiot exactly say; h ii I Uiiiik about one c|uarter of the whole number. 

447. Are you in the habit of questioning the peons as t<» the reason of such letters being 
relumed ?-T*Yes1 always ask the peons why they bring the letters back ; but I know that, 
whatevei' tht^y aay, I shall be obliged to make the letters remaining. 

448. What do you mean by your last answer ?*—1 mean that the peons wiU always assign 
such excuses for not delivering, the letters' that it is impossible for me to return them as 
refused, iettem, or to do oUierwise than make them remaining. They very seldom will say 
tliat a letter is refused for postage. 

449. A^'e you aware of the cii*cumstances connected with a reraaiiiing letter addressed to 
Moulavy Ahmed, regarding which I iiujuired at the General Post-oftico some days ago ?- 
No, 1 am not. 

460. When native lettei's which have been made remaining are claimed, by whom are they 
delivered loathe clainiaut ?rt-Mr. Starling searches for and delivers Englisli letters, but he makes 
over die duty of taking out and delivering native remaining letters to me. Mr, Starling keeps 
a sepiEirate* nook: of country remaining letttTS both English and native, and when 1 deliver 
aia'einaining letter to a cloimaiit i rnal^ the prof>er entry in this book. If any })ostage is due 
upon a Icttei* so delivered I receive it, and make it over to Mr. Starling. 

461. Is it not practically in the powei* of the peons to determine what letters shall be 
•enteflced ^ unclaimed and what retunied to the sender as refused ?—It is so in regard toiiative 
letters. 

^6^#-By whom are your books checked?'—^They are checked daily by Mr. BotelUio, the 
superintendent, who. signs his name to the entries of each day. Tlie ainount of postage due 
ea^. day pn ibjrward and remaiilmg letters is ei^red by me in figunns and letters, and 
Mr. Botdllio’s signature Ls under this eUtry. - 

463, What is the use of yonr i-egister of eoiinti-y tabic return letters ?—Country table 
retutn letters are , those which come‘ from the Mofussil, but of which the delivery clerks do 
not know tlie addresses; these are made over to me instead 6f being distributed to tlie 
delivery fieons. Those which are to be^, forwarded to any other station 1 make over to the 
Des|>atch department, and the rest are iiiade remaining. A great many of these arc refused 
letters returned from Mofussil jiost-offices tj[» tlie seiner; but as the senders or their addresses 
are not known at the General Post-office, they cannot,be returned. ^ 4 

454. Such letters, then, arc twice carried by the Post-office, and no povstage is reco^ cred 
on them ? — Yes. ' 

466. You also .keep a book of btuighy foiward. and retnaining p?irce1s ?—1 do; it is kepi 
in precisely the same way as those of forward and remaining letters. ..^1 jfvl 

456. How do you .dispose of bangliy parcels refused for postage?—I 'take thetn 'to 

Mr. Starling, and act accoming to his mstnictions. ' ^ ^ 

457, It Is also your duty to keep the register of chowkey letters; that is, those posted at the 
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list or register" and tlie a^ouxul^l# postage 4ol)tr|H 
‘ I ,tb^-ci^sify them ^cording to the seven divistoAt^of X>6SpateK;4 

. ent^^ ^i^''‘4n^ie remster opposite to the stations to which they aise dir^eteiif 
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^ w<S^ht ^and p%sta^e ea^. I tfien d^ver them to the examiners of 

■' w'hd me rf^oe^s dor them. At the bottom of each dalyV entry, in the ^cpst^^:^^p.’■d 
chow key, J give^thi abstract showing tlie number of post-paid and bearing lettere^rcscoiVed 
from esKfih chf^wkey, and thejiostaue due tin them; this abstract is signed daily by Di|;t|gj^r 
Ghoi^^ a clerk in the Accolmtanrs daparijinent. The box is a locked box, of which I keejp 
the key j it has a slit at the top through which the chowkey receivers put the^etterswwhen' 
rece^M by litem. It is not in the power of the chowkey receiver to take out k lettesr 8nce 
pu£t into the box. Tlie money is sent to the General Post-office by die peons (not in the lettbr 
boxes), and paid by tl^em to‘*tlie treasurer. 

458. Have you many inquiries for^missing native letters?—Yes, a great many; one or tvi^o 
almost every day. They are generally made by parties who have sent letters to die Mofussil, and 
do not hear of tlieir safe arrival. Search is always made for such letters, and thej^ are invariably 
found to have reached tlie office to which they were despatched,^ and generally to have been 
made over to the addressee, who has failed to acknowledge them. 

459. Have you ever heard of a letter being lost in the Post-office?—Never; letters are 
sometimes mis-sent, but I never heard of a letter being lost, except when a whole mail has been 
robbed or dropped on the road, or sunk in tlie water. 

480. E^o yog ever assist in the Ship and Steam department on the arrival of the Overland 
mails ?—Only on the arrival of the steamers. 1 tlien assist in sorting and registeiing the 
letters to be forwarded to tlie Mofussil. This duty is generally performed on the day after 
the arrival of the steamer. It usually occupies me from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. The business of 
re-directing the forivard steam letters begins at an earlier hour. 


27th July 1850 . 

, Mr. James J3otellho, 

461. WiJAT situation do you hold in the General Post-office?—I am superintendent and 
manager of the Banghy department. I have held the situation since Octolier last, when 
I was appointed on the suspension of the former incumbent, Gooroopersaud Ghose. I was 
appointed for the purpose of inspecting the accounts of the department, and detecting tlie 
ft^auds supposed to liave been committed. Previous to tliat I was employed in the General 
Post-office for four years, first as head director in the Shipping department, and afterwards 
as register with tlie Postmaster-general on his tour. 

462. Did you receive any written orders to take charge of the Bonghy department ?—An 
order was passed in the Postmaster-generars order book, which details the reasons and 
objfK'ts of my appointment. Tlie order is dated in August or September 1849. 

463. Did you in consequence of that order inquire into the state of the accounts of the 
Banghy department ?—Yes, I did; and I discovered some* fmuds which I brought to the 
notice of the Postmaster-genei-al, by whom the parties concerned were sent to the police. 
Two writers and tw'O delivery peons were convictea by Mr. Hume, the police magistrate, and 
imprisoned. 

464. What was the nature of the fraud of which tliese parties were convicted ?—Embezzle¬ 
ment of banghy jiostage. In some instances parcels received bearing postage were entered 
in the register as post-paid, delivered to the peons as bearing, and the postage i*ealized and 
appropriated. In others the amount of postage in the jieoiis^ receipt book had been altered 
to a smaller siiiu, and the difference embezzled. These frauds were discovered after an 
examination of the aecomits and books of the departiiient for 1848> and sending for thb^ 
original chellan^ from some of tlie Mofussil post-offices. 

465. How came it to be susjiected that frauds wei’e practised in the department Mr. 
Taylor suspected that all was not right, and he set me to inquire. 

466. Did you discover tliat any parcels had been opened, or made away wilb?—Only one 
iuslauce of the kind was brought to notice, that of a pai^l addressed to Captain Bignell, 
which was received in the General Post-office from Berhampore, but never traced out of it. 

467. Did you r^ort on all l^cse cases to the PoBimaster-geneml ?—1 reported the cases 
of baud to tJie Postniaster-general, but thib case of Captain Bi^ell I reported to the Deputy 
Postmaster-general. My reports are in the office. 

468. Did you ever heai* of the loss of a banghy parcel posted in Calcutta ^ Benares by 
the house of* Tarachuiid Gunsham Doss?—Yes: it happened before I took charge of the 
ll^pailnient. 1 have since Ijild of it, but I kne^ nothJng of fhe particulars. ^ ^ 

469. Did you CTer liear of th^ loss of a fiarcel of stamp papers belon^ijig to Government 

which was abstmeted the banghy ?—^Yes, I have heard of that alsot but it happe^d 

before I Jointed the department, apd hence I am not acquainted whb the particulars, j 

^470. Have any parirels been losj&t, pr ftauds perpe.trated^ since you were appoiMed ?-^<>Qe 
case has occiiircB in which a j^rcel arrivoo from some atatioff hi the Upper Proviltbes, 
addressed to Mr.'Chapman, a r^ident of Pprt ^WUlliam. On the delivery of this 
wbichw'as supposed to contain i watch, no watch was found in it* Init-two-^pieceis of. broken 
tile. my ‘report, the Deputi I^ostmaster-gencral wrote to^ Klie pbstmaatOr ’6f Benares, 

Tkiinting out that this parcel, which was posted as weighing 13 tolahst weighed oidy '^tiffahs* 

^ "" OB 





whaijj^ fiooe tufther in the mattei** ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

J^^4i:£9|lter cacKit'l^ wjiich a fmrcel containing Dacca 

IMreatiipore Post-omce^vms found on arrival at the General Post*j>ffi<» to g^velmii AjmiA 
1|lji4 iwiM J>f the contentA abstracted. The gunny or outer coverm^^ the bana^ 
aeaL^pr the Jesaore Post-offife, and that BeSt unbroken on itna^Srim in Chldhttm 
>PoAcda 0 ter*Q^eral, on my report, wrote to the postmaster of Jessore, BSSd t%the addressee of 
.^^^parcel (Mrs^ Diago of Chandemagore); but 1 do not know what has-been cmne fhiiher 
m the case. * e** ^ 




JThere have been no otherKrases of fraud or loss (except the loss of a ban^y by robbery in 
JyeporeJi'since 1 took charge of the department^ nor have any other coinpltunts regarding the 
Imghy been madi^ to the Postmaster-general. « * 

471. What forms are obsei\ed in the despatch of a banghy paiccl from the CJeneral Post- 
ofiice ?—When a banghy parcel is brought into the* office, it is firsl taken to the weighmah, 
who sits in the same room with me, immediately in front of me. ^Fhe weighman passes the 
parcel through the scales^and marks on the parcel the weight and date of receipt, and also 
the postage on the beaffng parcels only, 'ihe salary of the vieighnian ih Jis. 12 a month. 
The parr« is then handed to the register, who receives ann enters it in the register, calculates 

postage, and gives a receipt to the sender. There are four register books kept; one for 
beanng parcels, anomer for beaiing pamphlets, a third for post-jiaid pgicols and mmphlets, 
and a fourth for service packets. The two registers keep the two first and fourth books, and 
1 keep the third. The beanng and service registers snow the name of the sender, but the 
pust-^id register is in precisely the same form as the post-paid letter register. After the 
pared has been registered, according as it is bearing, post-paid, or service, it is sent to the 
moonshee, who sits pibt behiipl the registers in the same room. The moonshee lias the 
parcel stamped in his presence by One of the banghy bearers, and*maiks the weight and 
postage in^'ide the stamp on each parcel. The moonshee then sorts them into diviBions 
accoiding to stations, and passes them o|i to the chcllan wiiters. There are thice chellati 
writers who are assisted by the clerk who* keeps the seivicc legister. The writers enter the 
paiceK ill the cliellans, which show^the number and weight of the parcels, with the address, 
station, and postage of each. After the chdlans are filled up, the entiies are again ronipared 
with the parcels. The weighman tlicn counts the parcels for each station, and makes them 
over to the packermeii, with instructions as to the mode in which they arc to be packed in 
the gunniesii H e also gives a wooden ticket, bearing the name of llie station whicdi is to be 
attadied to each gunny. There are three packermen who each receive Us. 6 a month. As 
soon as they receive the parcels they count them again, and tell the number to the weighman. 
They tlien pack them up, and deliver them to the banghy beaieis to be sealed. After being 
sealed, each gunny is weighed in niv presence, and the weight entered in the despatch book. 
1 keep two despa'' h books, one lor the Western road, and one for all other routes. The 
despatch book shows the date of despatch, the number and description of packe^es, Mthe 
station of despatch, the number of paicels in 'each gunny, and the weight of each in tolahs 
and in maunds. the weights of tne gunnies are men enteied in the telegraph, and the 
gunnies made over^^tu the contractor’s agent, or to the banghy burdars, as the case may be. 

472. Do the packermen sit in the same room with you ?—^They sit in the same room, but 

in an inner dompartment, divided from the part m which the rest of the establishment ait by 
pillars and a wooden rail. This part of the loom is daik, and on cloudy days the packermen 
cannot do their work except by candle* light. ' « 

473. Does any person superintend the packermen while tlicy arc at work?—yes; tlic 
weighman superint<mds them after 4 p.m., when the loteipt of banghy parcels ceases, and the 
packing of {mt*paid and bearing parcels commences. Service packets are made up into 
gunnies during the day in order to expedite business, and while the packermen ore engaged 
in that business no one superintends tliem. 

474. When does the moonshee make over the post-paid and bearing parcels to the packer- 

* men until after 4 p.m., when the receipt ceases, except in the case of Benares, for which 

place a large number of gunnies have to be made up. In this case parcels are sent on by the 
moon^ee to be packed mto gunnies as soon as be thinks there are a sufficient number collected 
for the purpose. Those paicels are packed into gunnies by the packermen without any 
supfonntendence at all. * ^ 

4.76. Do you consider that the packermen have opporiunilies of tampering with the parcels 
wh#n employed in putting them up in gunnies *—I tliiiik they have, 'i hey are out of iny sight, 
ai^ when supwintended it is only by the weighma^. During the whole day 1 am fully oc^cupied 
with the ledeipt of post-paid parcels apd with the general business of the deparinieut, such 
as drafting letters, chocking bills, furnishing replies to igauiiies, and making repotts. 'Ihe 
other assistants in the depai^Gint are also rally occupied from the time they c8me to office 
until they leave. ^ 

476. Have'yoii ever brought this to the notice of the Postniastcr-goneml f —I have' rojW- 
seated to ike Deputy Postmaster-general that the room allotted to the Haiighy department is so 
small as seriously to impede the tipnsuction of business; but I have nev(»r tncntioned that, in 
consequence of the daa^kjsiesg of the room, and the separation of die jiackcrmcii fioiu tlie rest 
of the estaJdie^ent, they have opportunities of tampering witli the |>arcelsa 

4T7. Hojw jprduld ym^raposc to remedy this defect in the urrangement of the Bongliy 
ou^it to have a large room, well lighted, in whieii I could ]|pyh«lf perdbiaUy 
poperviie the operalioiia* of the packermen, and where they would carry on thr*ir wortglih. tim 
pmsence of the rest 6f the establishment. should bie also glad to have a con^dential 
aiMRlstaet# whose special duty it should be to supemtend, the work of the packermen. 
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4tlL Are pareele ported ohe dav ever k^t until ^the nextt—T jm; when they excBed the 
weight of a deapatcfi, Thui», on the Western road, when* thete is k carnage^ for iline d&k 
banghy as far as Dumwati, I hm lestncted to four maupds if there are no pas&ng^rs $ and if 
therp is a passenger, to three maunds. All paiceh above that weight go the next day. Heavy 
' service pamels in exoes)^ ^ the weight ar^ mfit hy ^ktra baughies, which are laid abng the 
road in the same way duk bearers are. 1 always despatch heanng and pofot-patd bhnghies 
first, ajid leave the service packets to the laatf When packages accumulate to an extoit? 
beymid whht the cstabhshnient can cany, 1 make a report io,the Deputy P(>stmaater-geaaral» 
who orders extia banghies to be laid, titliey are for private packages, the expense is debited 
to die ^xenaral ; and if for service packages, to the department for tfhich the 

service is performed. 1 do not allow packages to acenmukube for more than two or UUee days 
before maxing if report foi an extna banghy. « , 

470« Where do the paekages remaui dunug thc' interval between receipt and despatch 
Hiey ase kept in the same room, in the inner oompartment, withui ilie railmgs, m which there 
IS a door which is locked up. 'i hey are left lying on tlie floor parked in guxuues and sealed. 
No loose parcels are ever kept a siugle night. All are packed in gumiieH every day before the 
office is clothed I lock the clooi i>f the inner oompartnient myself%very evening, and leave 
the key with the sentry^ « 

400. What foiin«> are observed in the receifit of banghy parcels fi'om^lie Moftissil'—If the 
gnnmes arrive at night they ate leceived bv the jemadar on duty, and made over to the 
sentry. On my ccKBaiiig to office at 10 a.m., the gunmes are biought to my lOom by the 
banghy bearers attached to the office 1 count and examme the stale of them, and compare 
the mnaber of gunnies with the telegraph, and oocatuonally weigh tlie gujiuies to see tliat they 
eonreqxHid with the tdegrapb. Ihe gunnies are then opened by the banghy beaters in my 
prasonee, and 1 ooiupare the parcels conteiiied m tliem with jhe cKellans. I am assisted in 
this by a native clerk. Each of the parcels is then weiglied and examined, and the postage 
checked, and any ditference m weight or postage leportcKl to the Deputy Postmaster>geiierm. 
They are then counted and compared with the total of the chellan, and entered in what is 
etdl^ the jumma book. They are then taken by the registers, who sort them into service, 
post-paid, and beai mg, and register them in their respective repster books. 'Hr* jumma book 
shows the numlier uf parcels received fnmi each station, the date of arrival, whether for 
Calcutta or forward illations, the amount of beanng postage, and the descnption of package, 
whether parcels, gunny bags, oi boxes. Thete are two registers foi Calcutta delivery, one for 
bearmg parcels, and the cAher for service and post^t-paid. They show tlie office Of despatch, 
the address of each parcel, the date of reeeipt, and the number of the peon to whom they are 
delivered. The bearing register shows also the postage due on each paieei. After the parcels 
have been registered, they are taken by the register^* to the Letter Mail Receipt department, and 
tlw'n made over to the peons foi deliveiv Each parec*l is then entered by tlie registeis sepa* 
rataly in the banghy receipt books of thi* peons to whom they are delivered, and the leceipts 
gTVia m these books by the parties to whom the iwccls belong are examined by the registers 
the next day. The peons, before leaving the Qmeand li^ost'^ufhce, give an account to the 
beUnag moonshee oi the }>uBtage due on parcels made over tp them fbi delivery, and the 
mooDsbee compareH this amount with the total amount shown m the baanng register, and 
wntes his acknowledgement of its oorrectoess in the register^ Pai cek of which the f^dieasees 
caanot Iw fbniBd are brought back to me hV the peons, and aiiter inquiry made rehiainingk 

Parcels intended for forwaid slatmns are «ntei!eid by the import registers in three «re|^eter 
books; hearing, post-paid, and service; and they are than piused through the ofhoa in the same 
way as fsxport parcefn received. 

After tm the parcels have boen registered, the registers receipt the vetuimchcUans^ and maert 
any ^remarks 1 may have made m the oheUfm on tlip state of the [laroels wihioh liacomnpaiuedi. 
TJmdttplicate or return <*hdlaij is always sunt by letter dawk. 


481. Does d frocpiently happen that disci epanoies pcciir in the weigfht and postage of banghy 

parcels reccivj^cl /—i ca, frc(j[uen1ily , and every iustaiice is reported to fjic Deputy JPostmaater- 
gcneral. If saiort postage is ilimgpd, a luttci ib sent to f;he poBimaaier of the des^tebiug 
office*, desiring him to lecpvcr the deficiency from the dawk water by whom mistcike must 
have been made. ** 

482. Do you keep any othm books m the Bapgby department ?—Yes; a register of advice 

chellans received by dawk, 'fhis rugStei is only |oi stations in Ijjjie Upper P^ovin<iea,and is of 
cunBidcrablc use, as all parcels fioin stations in tlic north-west are sent in ihe first instance to 
Benares, and are fprtig|prded to CalcuUa from thence with a transit chd^aii of the AenoVes 
Post-office. In making up these tyaubit cbellaus mistakes frequently oepur, and,were it npt 
for the advice clicllan.s it would be v^eiy difficult te itoA^ci them. , 

483. WpuW it not answer the sunlb purpose to file these chpllans, instead of^fiterin^ thqm 

m^Bcparate regiBlcr ^—Yes, woujld, buf oiiQ^paight be lost from the frle,jim}l thbn we ii|^ot3i|td 
n^PUtew whether we lud rjEjcoivgd it m not. ^ ^ i " * 

484* Are not tliesc Advice /cliellm* also icgij^tered as service leUe|*s in the Liitlir Mtf 
department? — Yes, Ihrv are; and they are made over to by the sttpenOtendmaOmt 
department, to whom 1 give a receipt m a book kept for the^purpose. 

488. Can you glj6 tee a statemeiA bhowfng the ^st-oftccs to which you make iiipAjbaiiglues, 
and the post-offices to which jiarcols despatched fron^ the General BoslKiffice are^'dbvwitlWI 
from tbeoke ?—Yes i 1 Will prepare imd submit such a statement. 

t *4 < 
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' 466. Yoir are Mana^r af the Inland Transit Company?-^! am. 

467, Where k the omce of the company ?~ItB head oHice i» in Calodtta^ add ifehus^bwicb 
ofllcea at Benares, Mirzapore, Allahabad, Oawnpore, Ally^rh and.Meerut*. ^ 

‘ 4|:6. What is thenatpre of the company ?~It is a joint stock oompany* Has, s^alne /9f 
thetshanes is not fixed, Wt.the capital i-equired to carry on the coneem is furnished ki eaKtain 
proportions by the three partners who compose the company. I am one pf the^paHner^. 

466. What is the sphere of the Inland Transit Company’s operations At present the 
company undertakes to convey goods i^d passengers between Calcutta and Meerut Pafi 
Benares and ^haliabad, and from Benares to Mirzapore. From the 1st October next it 
is contemplated to extend the operations of the company to Ghazeepore,, by a branch from 
Akoree. ^ 

490. In what desciiption of veliicle are the passengers*and goods conveyed ?-r^Pafleeiigera 

are Conveyed in paiaaquin carriages drawn by one horse over the greater portion of the road, 
and over sone jmrts by two. These carriagas are capably of accommodating Iwo passengers, 
besides the ct 'achman and syce. Goods are conveyed in light carts similar to the malTcart 
used ly the G'oveniment contractor. 1'he palanquin caiiiages were built expressly |br the 
pur^Ktse, but we find they are too heavy. It is doubtful whether any ibur«wheeled^ carriage 
on the maini tm.ik road will pay its expenses; at all events until the road is coinfriietdy 
bridgexi and pul in order, and that portion of it between llooghly add Burdwim raisM to a 
higher level. . « 

491. What desc-i'iption of horses do you use for the conveyance of the cama^iiis andrOarts^ 

—Our own horses are chiefly undersized stud homes, and the remainder .cx>m»ti;:y*«brcd^hoiai^ 
in fact, the larger description of tattoo.' We use our* own horses from CalcAitta asi&ras 
Shergotty; beyond tliat they are liurnished by sowars, to whom wc pay a certain rates fpr Une 
use of them. Wc depend upon sowars throu|^out the Upner Provinces ; but in Bengal people 
are not found to supply horses on hire, and we are obligoa^to keep our own.. * : 

49*J. How often do the company’s carriages leave Calcutta?—In the wieatbe^', etUiera 
passenger cai viage or a parcel caft starts from Calcutta every day; but in tlie ituns not so 
.frequently. We dissuade passengers from going by our conveyance during the Taicis^<.as the 
difiiculties and annoyance are so greats owing to the obstacles presented % the bad state oi‘ 
the roads, that we would rather lose the passengers than run the risk of* being blamed foi* their 
disappomtmewt. . > > 

493. What spec . have you hitherto attained with your passenger caniages ?—In the cold 

weather we have accomplished the distance to Benares in three days ;, but, as l/obseirved 
above, our arrangements nave hiitierto been, as it were, experimental; and, as 1 now;satis- 
fled that four-w&!ekd carriages will not answer in Bengal, 1 have determined to aubadiutc 
buggies, between this and Shergotty, and am already making airangements lo tranaler the 
carriages^ta the Delhi line. I have no doubt whatever that when our arrangements ai-e com¬ 
plete we shOiildd>e able to bring the mail from Benares to Caicutia in 40 hiMirs, butit will 
jnever answer to c:arry paBsengers and tlie mails in the same eonvieyance. ^ * 

494 . What are the partiemar obstacles on the trunk road to which you refer ?*-^The^ low 
level of the road between Hooghly and Burdwan, which renders it always liable to inundation 
in the .rains ; the want of bridges over some of the principal streams, and the. general want of 
supervision along the whole line. I liavc travelled several times along tim remd during the 
present year, and can say that proper means are not td&en to keep it in repair. Loose mate¬ 
rial is thrown down roughly for mdes, and not rolled for days together, and left in that state 
till wejfl saturated,, in order to dimmish the labour of breaki^ it. I came down from CaWn- 
,poi^ hy the trunk toad in July, and found it in this state at^everal places all tidopg the toad. 
3etwedti Benares and the Kurrumnassa the road is a perfect swamp, with large he|}>a of* 
kunker on eidier side, which must have lain there for years, as they are covered with grass 
and Weeds. Tlie approaches to several of the laiger bridges liave not been metalled, some 
of Jljbem from a quaint to half a mile in length. In the, J^oab very/great attention is paid to 
thq' roadS; which run from station tb station. The civil officers tliere look after them, hnd if* 
they ate out of order report upon them to the Govermnent; but between Burdwan and 
Bimar^ the roa^ runs tmough a country where there is little traffic, And at a great distance 
from the stations of the civil officers, and. hence they are not looked afjter. 

In Vpjp^r Provinces, if a complaint of the state of the road is made to the eugiueer in 
charge pf it* it is tinmediately attended to, and frequently die engineer wiU goliimself to tlu‘ 
spot b) a^rtaih the nature of the obstruction, and see that it is removed, in this wu^mry 
extensive breaches in the road are repaired without delay; but in Bengal the same attefilK ii 
k not ppd . tq the of the public, noi; the same promptitime used in reni^yirg 

defects in the road when pointed out. n 

496. What k tlie length of the stages at which relays of horses are kept by the conqmuy ? 

%96. Did die company tender for the conveyance of the mail along the trunk to 
Burhee <m the recent expiiy of the contract?—No; we have not yet made any tenderer' flio 
conveyance of the inaik* We could not tender until onr arrangements were complete f aiid vv i; 
would not enter into a contract for the conveyance of the mails, unless we could have tlu- 
^ 3 B 2 wlioh* 
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wli^ lineof it>ad betwe(§n <iSidckittli^ «md ^B^narei.- ^ t ak dtai we^eddldaoKi- 

ihe mkl ih>m BeiSare^to Cakutta in 40 }ioai« Beved^in^ibs^ aiMl^lbr^f^^^ 
th^ year, except: at thfe height of the ntonsoon, we* (x>atd'average'eb^en'lniliee Jain vhouffakw 
the whole line. ^ 

497. Yoa are awaire thk a contract three jrem fbr 'th^ oont^yaac^bf i^e maUs^etMOn 

Calciitta atid Burhee; and nf the hanghtes-'between Cdlbntta and ^Ikrdhran^ haa lieea mack'.' 
with Mr. AtkitiBOii’t^I whs not alWare that the oicmtrak haa bee^ c^^ but ^if that >be4lk ^ 
case, of course we shall not tender until that contract Expires. ^ ' f - ’ ? ,{!< v -.l, > 

498. Have yoif 9een the carts used for the ooiiveyance of the mail^ m the Updar Prdvine4s:>? 

—Yes, I have; they are light carts, of a ^perior xiescription' to those used hi BeiigaibetiiKeeii: ^ 
Bentoree aiM Calouik. But then the PofetM^ce in‘the Northnwesterh Proidnces^'fiays kuiclii. 
higher ^r ltd c^ntt^ts than the Bengal Podt-oflice; dmugh, in fact^ the expense of carrying / 
thC'inails in' Ben^i'is much greater, owing to wear and tear over a bad road, the greater .' 
mortality amOriglloilBes, and other circumstances. * ' * ^ ^ 


fith Au^wt 1880. 


Khadim Jlosein. 


499. You are a delivery peon ol‘ the General Post-office ?—1 am; I have held the situation 
for the last four or five years. Previous to that 1 was. employed as a pressman by Messrs.. 
I)e liozario and Co., and I also kept a cloth sho|> in the Burra Bhzar. 

500. Where is your home ?—At Burar, in the district of Burdw an, about ten.miles to the 
south-west of Pundooa. 

501. now came you to be appointed a delivery |K‘on of the General Post-office ?—I had a 
brother a delivery peon, and 1 used to assist him and work as his substitute when.ho took 
leave of absence. When. I had learned the business, and a place fell vacant, the inspector, 
Mr* dohnson, asked me if I would accept it. I did so, and deposited Hs, 50 as security. lie 
then reported in my favour to the Postmaster-geiujral, and I was appepated,, 

502. What wages do yau get i —Eight rupees a luontli. 

503. Besides this, «dojyou receive any other pei-quisites at tlic tiu^ of tlie I’oojahs 

the wealthy native gentlcineii give me a present, but in the year this dt>es not antoupt to .more, 
than lis. 2 or Rs. 3. I receive no otlier peri|uisites. 

504. What division do you bfjlong to 1—1 belong to the fourth ..and my .number 


IS 20. : ’ - ■ ■ _ ^ . .. 

505. What are the limits of your division ?—It e\t(‘nds north from Moorghybat^a-street 
and <./okK>tollah, and ipdudes ffie whole native town in that direction. At the western .end 
of Moorghyhatta*streBttlie southern boiuida.i'y of. the division takes ;U. north vyxvsterly directioti, 
and meets the river at the Armenian Glmut. To the eiistw;acdy wUare the coiitmuation pf 
C^jilodtoila meets Amliorst-street, the boundary lim> takes.,a..northerly direction to .the,;; 
hiiiW, which k includes,and then runs tlic north tciist uirtil it igeisW d^'Cirqulatrrpad.atilie ,, 
where it is crcissed Machooa Bazar-street, prom tiuk point aU tK> dM? notth.and j. 
<‘ast is in the fourth division, and all lt» the south and ens^t is in the sixt3j division 4 , , , ^ ^ 

'500. How far does your ^lelivery extend ibey<»nd the limits.of tho tow’ll*?T--,)Lt ipfiiuw^ Glut" 
pore, Burranagut, Onssiixjre, OoUirpara, Paukpoia, Bcerpmn^'BelgacjlMUiN, OqU^dai^ 
ruETf^e, Kankurgacha, atid Narkooldanga. ’ It extends about five milef4 in a'northerly diroctiqu / 
fWun the (ieneral Bost*otfi<'e, and about four miles in a westerly direefipn.; . 

507. How lOiinv iMVins are tiiere in vi>nr division ^—There aie six wmsdn iny^ffiviinohi,' , 



of the secfind rielivciy are taken out by all the pepnsof tlw diviripii, iuclpding.klP^r^h^Myf^M 
returned from itbefuuwniiig deliveiy- . , ; . / t s.r? 

50». How are the letters of the first delivery divided amon^the three peons who 
out?—Only letters addressed, hi English resident^ 4^.:ifh^.71!^ 
their own houses (ginirwallas). Bengalee letters by tki^fwt-ddivpry, b^nse, ^ie 


])erftons to whom tlieymre addrosst&d not at 4heiir shops early in the 4 ayt.aWin^)^r.q 4 ti, 
thd letters be delivered mjf the jK»stage d^ip on theoi,be realised. The pepn whp£;ari^pSj|e^t^.. 
in the morning to Gofssi|>€>re^ and j other plac^ei^, beyoiMl the j Cirftkar Ij^i^s ^fsoji&e. ’.. 

Bengalee letters address^ to peewjus residing..tiiere, because 
de^ery the whole chiy; and <ca«i distrilrntg the iettei>? to. thpsg 

of ft:" ‘ ' ‘ . ..s ' - .n ■■ " . .i o:..,. ^ -tri- '>d » 

5f0.. Doek the siniieipoada alv%ays Wm. 

eanal?—N'o^ wcitak^dtki'Turns. m' f.-j, 

511, Does the ]>eada who goei^ jto X)(»s.sitH*re vviUi the early deliye^, 
pcheu; -Ndrcooldaaga; ainl .otlw igiburl^ tun the e^stMifavd. irr- ^q,; 
m those placeu:^^ The treason: is tligt tllerjpijarp, mo wealthy fpeppla;in,t^t 


few letters to l>e delivered. 
Paiikymm, and >B4ranuggei*. 


Ilieir letters by the afternoon delivery. 


Ihe morning delivery bey<md tli^ 
Thefresitlentiii.of thwptbev aubnrhs < 
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When does tlie p0pn, .i»^hQ 

return to ihe> Geiiifiiul i^ostroffica eb^pt ^.a^QT ^ it^ niSia^ieJWf^ 

aisBiirveiy. feWkttei^! to ^deliver, ha iietut^ne md HQt.jtiU thk^follpi^i^. 

morning. * '■.*, rJ, /siw 

^^618« Bow are. thd letteie divided between the ;two peon8(iw^u>,tak^voU|t 
thi{^,morning de]ivary^?TrrA)l lattem addreftBed 4o placed to4he 

arerdelivar^ by one :p6<m^ and all to t]k..weBtwai:d by thetOther«.i One of thein.tal^ t)|«|ej|^^v 
side of Uie Chitpore-road/and the other tha weat eide> j ^ m : jw* .:: . f .. . > v c,, 

514. Ate^^ allj thb Goasipora letters invariably tahau out at ; the 4rat deUvery ir^^^ 

alwim^ and theii those which arrive at the Genera) Post^odiee after .0 n^t .delivai^ 

till the Mowing fday . ^ But sometimes when the dawks are delayed^ ,end only 

have come in in tbne for tlte mcHiuiig, delivery, theiifthe letters for (^ssippie^and its.yiqmtoif 
are not sent out oy that delivery,, hut the p^n reuiftins. with tliem at the 
3 F. M., when the rest of the niails have come in a^jid the letters: are; given out for 
delivery. 

515. On what principle are die letters of the aileniuon delivery divided among thejieons of 
the division ?—Each peon has a particular part of the division in which he delivers letters, and 
according to that ari-aiigement the letters arc divided amongst them. 

616. Where is your beat ?—My beat includes tlie , Burra Bazar, and extends from the 
Armenian Church, northward, to Patoorea Ghatta-street. 

517. Is not the Burra Bazar in the third division of delivery ?—^The peons of the third 
division only deliver Nagree letters in the Burra Bazar; but 1 have to dciliver Bengalee 
letters there. 

518. Do the peons of the third division deliver Nagree letters tliroughout the liniitsof your 
division?—No; they only deliver N agree letters addressed to merchants in the Burra Bazaffiin 
Armeniaii-street, and in Golootolla. There aie very few Nagree letters to be delivered beyond 
those places, and such letters we deliver. 

519. How long does it take you to deliver the letteiv m y<>ur heat ?—If I leave jLhc.<5eneral 
Post-oflice at 3 p. M., 1 finish my delivery at from 6 to 8 p. m., according to the number of 
letters I have to deliver. 

520. What number of letters have you daily to deliver f —llie number varies very much. 
Sometimes I have as many as 100 to deliver; sometimes not more than 40. 

821. What is the proportion of paid and bearing letters delivered in your division About 
half and half; sometimes more of one, sometimes of the other. . 

522. Is there greater delay in the delivciy of bearing than of paid lettersVery much 
greater. Paid letters are delivered at once without trouble j but 1 have to wait Eve mitmtes 
at least, an8 sometimes a quarter of an hour, om!vep more, lieforeT ban :get payment for a 
bearing letter, : : 

6'2a(. What proport'on of the letters in your beat are returned to ibe Geiieml Post•t1ftlcf^ ^*— 
Not a very large projiortion. Sometimes none are returned, and very seldom more than two 
or three in k day. " • • ; . v 

* 624, Whkt ate the causes of their being returned ?—SonicUmes thifvperson to kdiom they 
are addressed has refnoved his iesidence, and sometianes no'trace of ^thc’addrei^e can ibc* 
found.' These letters 'ftre returned to the General Post-tittice, aiid made remaining. : 

.tiniet^ le^tbik are'relhsbd for payment of postage. - ' The addressee seescover-that it 
is sent by some‘one fmfti whom he does not cfcre to hear, and refuses to pay the postage. If 
a letter nks ohre been opened the postage must be paid, 'I hese lettem arc also ttuken back 


to the General'PbSt-^fHce,' and made remaining. 
5*i5.' Are not siich letters opened at the (k.nert 


ieneml 'P<>st-officc, anti returned to the vender.for 
the of fhfe pOstkge?-^ThiH practice is in force only'with regard tio English latkm. 

Native lettei's r^tlsed fbr po.stage arc never retnrhed. The native letters .vofusea for postage 
are put with the unclaihied letters. 

626. TbVhom do yhu deliver up the returned k'tters at the General Post-^oflice ?“Wl take 
theiri to’Pbtnniber Mooke^ca'with the register biwks. ’He (ymipai'es each letter^ itHh-the 
ent^inj’ U^^, fbmster, and takes the letters, w ith the register* tt> Mn Boteliho* thb siiperiii’i^ 
teriobnt. " Mr. Botblllho puk his initials on each letter, and oppo^te each entry im the/register*- 
Petuiiibbr Mobkferjea then enters thkm all in a book which he kbeps, and having given me 
creditTor the amount of postage due on those which are bearing, he delivers tivem aft over U> , 

Mr.Ski-Hri^. ■■.■' '■ ■ r 

5^7.''Dofei'Petulril>ef M(kikerjeii questimi ydn In regarfl t<> eabh letter; that is, does he 
in^fre' df y6u' the i^son why it cannot be clelivert»d he aska this in regard to. each, 

lettfef ; ’ krtidf‘indeed, the peons ivrite upon the face Of all Bengalee'letters the reason w hy they 
canndihe dellyerdth ''limy do not write anything of the kitul on EhgHsh letters wdiich caunut ^ 
be deliVei^d,TMt expTkiii verbally the cimirnstances of each to M r. Starlings. 

fh^ticitted above that eacfi peon had his own' beat in your division.-i How aie • 
lettai^ dtelivfered which ate ktkiressed to persons within the beat 'of the peon who gcfe.s daila 
to Coasipore ?—^The peon who goes toOossij)ore takes the letters of his own town brat which ■ 
•are'Tciidiy fbr thb rridniitt^ deMveiy, and delivers theni <m'his'WHv bdftwe. he goes h>G(MPpipoi}e, 
Letters for that beat which arrive during the day are not distribtitecltill the next day'. Ihia 
caukha df tWd <tf thrfei hours b^ftire’he geW to Gossipore;^ ''' >< -tf* 

5!i0'.‘'lb Sieife kh kbcblbratVir toVonveythb pCoiiA'til'their lieats ih ybnr diyisidii-?r-^No, tliera. 
ne^-ki^ hte'bel^h'bl^/' is'bHaThat'gOcft to Garden ItCach, and omtthev t6 BliuwanyiM^i^ik ■> 

Tlielik*ki^6'frie'"dhiy't^a;accHcr^^ ■ : 'j/ V, >,T 

ilH): Wddld th4* chmloy^lertt of aw Rcoekrutor assii^t the delivery m ymir difc^i«<m?,T^yea; 
it would expedite the delivery, and grciatly relieve the [icons., i f ; 

^ ^ j K j ;>;n. Who 
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4 > 31 . Who ia the inspector of your division Morris* \ 

632. What is the nature of the inspection he exercises over tiie peons keeps u bode 

of our attendance at the General Post-oiHce, and takes an account of our postage coheoliofis 
to see that tliert*, iflT not more than a certain amount of bearing postage due upon letters made 
over to us for deliTery. He also examines oitr receipt book of service letters to see tfaal they 
have been duly delivered. # 

533. Does the insptTctoc of ycuir division ever go about the town to see that the peons are 
at their duty No, never; but if any one refuses to jHiy postage for a letter delVrered to 
him, 1 complain tc» the insf>ector, and he then proceeds to the spot and endeavours to compel 
payment. It ft-equently happens that th!t>se who dispite the demand of a peon will agree to 
pay what the insiiector says is due from them. ^ ' 

634. Do ymi deliver alJ the letters entinisted to yon with your omi hands, or do you ever 
delegate the duty to others ?—T deliver all the letters with my own hand, and never employ 
any one else U> do it. 1 believe that all the othf*.r pcnins do the some. 

636. Are there not f)erson« in attendance who assist the delivesry petms with the view of 
learning tlie business, and in cx]>ectation of getting employment ?—Yes, there are such 
persons, but they are not entrusted with the delivery of letters. They go out with the peons 
in their beats, and si*e liow tht; letters are delivered, a*td then on a vacancy they are i|ualified 
to succeed. 

530. Can you read English addn*sses t —No, 1 cannot. I cim read no addresses but Ben¬ 
galee. Some of the peons by constant habit arc able to makt* out Elngiish addresses, 
s- 537. Can yon not road Persian and Hindoo addresses ?—No, none hut. Bengalee. 

63i<. Do the |H*ons rcporl tlic concliision of their delivery at the Cenei'al Post-office ?-n-No, 
they do not. '1 hose who lake out the morning delivery return again to the General Post- 
dhico for the afternoon dcliveiy, but do not formally report tbeniscdves. Aller the afternoon 
tlelivery all the peons go to their bouses. We are obliged to be in attendance at the (General 
Post-office at 9 a.m. every day. 'J'he peons of tlu^ divisions hi which the accelerators go are 
obliged to come buck by tlu' accelerator; if they fail hi do so, the insjjector reports tJiom to 
the Deputy Postmaster-geueral, and they are fined. 

639. Have you always been in the fourth division?—No. When 1 first entered the service 
I delivered letters in the direction of Mirzapore, where letters are now delivered by the* peons 
of the sixth division. At that time the arrangement of divisions was diflercnt from what il 
now is. 

640. Are there many stemner letters for delivery in your beat?—No, not many, but theix* 
is always a sfH'cial delivery of them in the morning after the steamer arrives. When the‘ 
steamer arrives I am obliged to desist from my daily delivery, and retuni to th^ Post-office 
to receive, the steamer letters as they are delivered. It is the same with the Bombay over¬ 
land mail. The steamer never arrives in the night or early in the rnoniiiig before office hours; 
but when the Bombay mail arrives at such times, one of the Post-office peons goes round to 
the houses of the dcliveiy ]»eons and siiimnons them to the Post-office, 

641. Is ther(‘ not an ordci* of the Postmaster-genei*al that the delivery peons should reside 

on the Post-office premises ?—Yes, then* h, but it has never been cr.foreed ; all the peons livfe 
as near the Post-office as they can, v^ffien^ cheap lodgings suited to natives <»f their rank in 
life are Jto be had. ^ 

642. Wliere do you live in Calcutta !—Near 'runtunea Bazar, about half a mile from the 
General Post-office. 


lOM August 1850. 


Jumeeruddecn, 

643. You are a delivery peon of the General Postoffice?— I am ; I have held the aituation 
for 14 or 16 years; i receive a month; my home is at Bullk Adampore, in the 

Howrah district. 

544. What divisicjii do you behaig to?—The sixtli division; niy number is 26. 

546. What are the limits of your division i —The northern boundary of my division extends 
from the comer of Tank-square, along tlie Bow Bazar, to ChattawaMah Gully; thanoe il 
takes a nortlierly direction to CokK)tolluh and thenqe easterly, to the comer of Amheist-atreet, 
where it again takes a nc>rt,herly direction as far as the Missiomu’y premises at Mirzapore. 
'file boundary then goes noilh-east, until it meets Machooa Bazar-^sireet, where it finally^^kes 
an easterly direction along liajaii' liam Lochun's road to the eastward. ^ 

From the north-east comer of* Tank-square the boundaiy goes.along Old Court .House- 
street, Esplanade-row, Cbowriiighee-road, and down Jaun Bazar-street -to the Cimular- 
mad ; it tlien takes a .soiith-eaBtarly direction at tlie back of the Nawab's Garden, as to 
Inchide the suburbs nf Intally, Coiuardaiiga, Jaunnugger, Serampore, Googoo Donga, and 
Tap.sya. . ' ^ 

546. How many peons are there in your division; and of these how many take 
letters of the first, and how many, of the second delivery There are seven peo«is ;iJthe nnii^ 

of those who take out the. hllei-M of the first delivery depends upon the number of 
U> be delivered. Sometiim's only three go with tliem, and sometimes four; ^ If a 

^(gront luauv letteis for delivery, five peons occasionally go out at 10 a,.m* j ) 
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547. Has each pemi a particufai* beAt of hwowa?—Yes; my beat is «nth*eJy td the east- 
wArd'of the CircuIar-i*oad, and includes Sealdah^ Haritollah, Onoonapaity, BaUiaghatta^roadf 
^fimuk Chokey, Gootgun^e, Ghingreehutta> Sooi-ali, and Narcooldanga-road. 

648. When it is your time tt) remain at tlie Genei-al Post-ofliee at the time of tJje inommg 

deliveiy^ who takes your letters to their destination few English letters there may Iw 

for residents in Sealdah are taken out by peon No. 80, but die native letters are not taken out 
until 

649, Hchv long does it take you to complete the deliveiy in your beat ?—If I take out the 

letters at 10 o'clock, I have also to deliver the town letters in the beat of peon No. 80, and 
this takes me nearly four hours. 1 do not therefore get to my proper l>eat .until 2 p. m., and 
it takes me until night to complete the delivery. 1 return to the General Posfc-ofiice in the 
morning. ' 

560. Who is the inspector of your division?—Mr, Duncan. 

651. Does he go about the division t<» see that tlie peons ai’e at their beats, and that <he 
residents have no complaints to make in respect to the delivery of their letters ?—His business 
is to drive the accelerator'^Avhich takes tlie peons of the seventh division U* their beats with 
the letters of the morning delivery; he never comes into our division. *' 

5!i2. 1 hen what do you understand to be his duty in regard to tlie peons of your division ? 
—He*questions us as to the amount q 1 bearing postage realised, and as to <he number of 
bearing lettere undelivered and still in our possession, Sometime^s, but very rarely, if there is 
a misunderstanding between a resident and one of tlie peons respecting the deliv<jiy of a 
letter or the demand q4 the inspector g<»es to the spot to settle the matter. He has 

never been in my beat. 


10/A August 1850. 


Mooneeruddem* 

563. Yott arc a delivery peon of tlie Calcutta Post-oflFice?—T am; 1 have held the 
situation for 28 or 29 years; luy home is at PeeUi, close to Dlmneakliallec* lhana, in Zillah 
Hooghly. 

664. What wages do you receive ? — Eight mpees a month. 

666. Besides this, do you receive any ])(n*quisites ?—No fixed perquisites, but 1 receive a 
cuslomaiy present at the time of Hindoo I'cstivals from the residiuits of my lieat. My 
receipts from this soir/i© amount to Bs. 20 or Rs. 25 in the year; besides tiiis, people to whom 
I deliver letters, sometimes make me a present of one or two pice, but it is quite voluntary on 
Uieir parts. 

" 65ft, What division do you belong to ?—1 belong to the third division; my number is 12. 

657. What are the limits of your division ?—The peons ol’ my division are four in mujuber, 
and it is our duty to deliver all letters, not addressed in Bengalee, within the Joc:al Umih» of the 
fourth and sixth divisions. The limits of our delivery extend in the north direction to Bans- 
tollah-strcet, but there are two Mahajunee houses in Pattiorca GhatUi-street, near the river¬ 
side, where we have to deliver N agree letters. The boundary of the delivery e.'ttends on the. 
east side to the Cliitpore-road, and some way up ColootoIlah-sf.re-ct, st> as to include Auiratollah- 
lane, Soorty Bagun, Cheenaparah and Tiretta Ba/.ur. On the south and w(’st llie delivery is 
bciiinded by tlie tmd of Sukcas-lano, Old China Bazar-strei^t, and tlie. river. W'e deliver all 
Nagrec, Persiiui, Teloogoo, Mahratta and k)liglish letters within these limits. Tiie ))eoiis of 
the fourth and sixth divisions dl^liver only Bengalee letters. 

558. How many deliveries are there daily in your division? — Two; one at 10 a.M., and 
the other at 3 p. m. 

569.’'H^w many peons take out tlie letters of the morning delivery ?—Two peons take out 
the morning letters at lO a.m. ; lliey genemlly retuni l)y 2. 30. or 2, 46. p.m, ; but soinelitncs, 
when^the delivery is heavy, or they are^ delayed in coUdeting bearing postage, they Iki) to 
do so.. When they return they are occupied in settling accounts wilh the mooiisiiee.- The 
other two peons take out the letters of the afternoon delivery at 3 p.m., and deliver them 
generally by fl p.m., though they are somotimes engaged in the work until 8 p.m.; this 
depends upon the time at which the western dawks arrive. If thc-y ck) not arrive until aftei* 
9 Ails., then the afternoon delivery is thft heavier of the two. Nearly all the Nagree letters 
come by the western dawk, though a few come fiom Madnis and Bombay. ■ 

560. Do the peons who take out the letters of the second delivery return to the General 
Post-office the same night?—No, they go home, and attend at the General Post-oflioe the 
lUSxt tfey. 

661. Have the four peons of your division each separate beats?--Yes, they have; two of 

ns, Nos. 12^and 13, take the Burra Bazar and the western parts of the division^ and the other 
ttvo take Colootollah-sti^t and the other eastern parts of the division. The beats oi‘ Nos. 12 
and 13 are distinct. I, who am No. 12, commence with foola Bazar, and deliver letters in 
Bftrtollah ^uHy, Hansiiokeria Gully, i^ama Bhye's Gully, Deyhatta, Earn Dyafs Khuttra, 
Ohundi^ Bannerjea’s Khuttra, MyrapuUy Hajah's Khuttra, Sukmoy Bazar, and Pettier 
Ohatta.' ' ' * ^ 

662. When ^ is your time to take the afternoon delivery, liow are tlie letters* of the ftnst 
deliveiy distributed in these places Peon No. 13 takes them with hts own ai|4 delivers 
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(D.), No, I. them ;* and in like manner, when it is my tum'ito ttfke the first delivery, I deliver the letters of 
— his beat; this practice is invariably observed. The letters of the first delivery are never kept 

I^vklence. second. 

How many letters are there to deliver daily itt your beat?—About 80 or 90, 
o64. Are they chiefly bearing or post-paid ?-^Tfee greater ^ituoiber are bearing postage. 

505. Is tliere iQiidi moi*e delay in delivering bearing than paid letters/}—Yes,consiaerub]y 
more ; a postrpajtd letter is delivered at once without trouble, but bearing letters cannot be 
delivered until; the .postage is paid^ and it takes some time to settle the payment of the. postage 
due on eacli letter; it may perhaps take two or three minutes to deliver each bearing letter* 

506. What number ot letters in your division are returned to the Geneml Post-office?-^ 
About five, or six every day; they are chiefly letters of which addressees cannot be- 
found, eitlicT from their not being known by name to the residents of the division, or froni 
their having left. Calcutta and gone to live in some other place. Not many letters are refused 
for postage; the j)ersonK to whom we deliver letters are chiefly nmhajuns, who take all 
letteiw addressed to them. 1 don't suppose that more Ilian two or three letters are i^efused for 
postage in my beat, in the cxiurse of a month. On each returned letter I write a short 
report of tlie reasons for which it is returned. 


\2th August 1850. 


Mr, C. 5, Starling, 

567. On the occasion of my going to the General Post-office to inquire about a remaining 
letter addressed to Mouluvy AJimed, you stated in my jiresence and in that of the Postmaster- 
general that it was not usual to retuin to the sender native letters refused for payment of 
]iostage?—I did; such was then the case, and such had always been the case up to that 
time ; the reason being that native relused letters returned to the senders always come back 
again as dead letters, it being found impossible, in the great majority of cases, to trace out 
the writer of a native letter. 'Ihis is not the case with English letters; the writers of English 
letters arc always easily Ibund, and they invariably pay the postage of retunied letters, l€||jt 
future lettei’s should be withheld from tiiem; but with regard to tlie senders of native letters, 
even if they are found, tliey freciuently deny having written the letters returned to them; and as 
it is impossible or veiy difficult to prove their identity, the letters are made remaining, and 
returned to the General Post-office as dead letters. 

568. Has any change been made in the practice of the General Post-office since the oc!ca- 
sioii referred to ?—The Postmaster-general then issued an order, desiring that the law should 
be strictly observed in regard to all refused letters, native as well as English ; and since then 
all letteiB declared by the peons to be refused for payment of postage have been opened, and 
returned to tlie sender under a printed cover, 

569. Is it the practice to allow letters to lie in the Post-office for the convenience of parties, 
until they are able or willing to pay the postage due upon such letters ?—Yes, this is always 
allowed. 

5T0. How long are letters allowed to lie at tlie General Post-office under these circum¬ 
stances ?*—Until , called for ; such letters, if left for a very long time, would be returned as refused 
letters; but when persons acknowledge that letters are meant for them, and request thi4 they 
may lie in tlie Post-office until it is convenient for them to pay the postage, tliey always come 
ana take them away, sooner or later, as soon asjthey can afford to do so. 

671. Do you mean the answer to the preceding'qriestion to apply to all letters, or only to 
Engli.sli letters ?—The answer certainly applies to ail iLnglish betters of that kind ; but about 
native letters I cannot speak jiositively, as the duty of returning such letters, after they have 
been made remaining, rests with Petuiliber Mookerjea. But I know that native letters are 
frequently delivered lo the addressees after they have been made remaining. 

57 J. If a native letter of this kind once made remaining is not called for, is there any 
chance of it^i ever being returned to the sender ?—None at all; the native letters «ire never 
examined after they have been made remaining, until the tftne combs for opening and destroy¬ 
ing them. It would only be overloading the da^ik for no good ptirpoSe to return fetters of 
tins kind, as the stmders would rarely be found. 

The replies of Petumber Mookerjea to Questi 9 ns 440 to 451 were then read, and the 
witness was asked, . ; . . 


,67a. Ai e the ansvvers given by Petunffier Mookerjea to there questions cbn’ect?—YejR, 
they arc; w ith tlic. exception of tpe proportion of native fetters returned to the Geneml Post- 
office for the con\ ('niencti of the addressees, and kept there until they egh pay the poataj^e, 
1 jdiould^nqt think,.that the imii^ber of tlies'e letters exceeds 1-10th of to Whole nij|ihb^ df 

ietters returned io 'he General Post-office and made remaining. " - . 

YoVi^^i’tg with }\'.tunfo(‘r Muokeijea in thinking tliat it is in the ppwer of tl^e pebftS 
to return.a.s unclaimed, or fo cause them fo be ihade reromnipg,,for the ^Ibgcft 
nif iu e pf-tfbe when in |act fhey are refused for postage ?—yes; tf to'p^ms 

letters VeftaI'd for postage as uncSiiined, It’cannot be found our. ' This' sfoitW^!W ^ 
e\is^.fip,lQng am? 
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JJahoo NjJiul Chund, 

575. Yoi; are tfie son of Jhal Baboo ?—I am. 

57fi. Whatt is your iatkerV occupation?—Uti is rnasuldnr of the Nizamut; that is, he 
supplies whatever is i-equired by the Nawab Nazim and his family, such as jewels, cloths, 
and the like, 1 and my brother carry r>n the chief part of the business of the house for my 
father. 

577. Have you any other business besides that of supplying; the Nizamut with clotlis and 
jewels ?-*Yes; we carry on a general merchandize in such articles and in silks. We have a 
kotee at Jtimgpore, and agents at Calcutta, Benares, Mir/.apore, and Mongliyr. 

57H. How many letters have you occasion to write in the course of a month ?—From 15 to 
20 letters. 

579. What postage do you pay on letters sent to the several places you have mentioned ?— 
To Calcutta, oil a loiter not exceeding a toluh in weight, we pay two annus; to Benares and 
Mirzopore, si.v aiiiuis; and to Monghyr anfl Jhingpore, two annas. Besides this, upon every 
hitter sent and nnieived, we pay half an oniui in the former case to tlic dak moonsliee who 
receives the letter; in the latter, to tlie ]a*on who delivers it. 

5h^0. VV^hcre do you post your letters t —At Zcagunge. The post-oflice is about two 
miles from our house, which is situated in the JMahulla of Mehmapoor, near the house of 
Juggut Seit. 

.'>81. Does the present rai('of |)ostu”c on letlers sent to Benares and Mirzapoor prevent 
you from writing as many letters us you would othei'W’ise do ?—Undoubtedly it does. We 
arc now' in the habit ol'putting olf wriling to our ag<*nts until we have colle<*ttid instructions 
for several days. If the rate w^as lowrer we should write much more frequently. 

5S2. If the rate, w'as one anna for half a tolah, and two amms for a tolah, to all places 
without reference to distance, liow many more letters would you be likely to write ?—I cannot 
precisely .say, but w^c should then write wdienever we had any things to write about. But the 
nature of our business is not such as to rerpiire us tf> write every day. 

58.'t. JJovv long have your family resided in Bengal?—For three generations; my great 
grand fall u.*r cann! from Bikancer, and settled here ; and since then we have ail along resided at 
Moorshedubad. 

5H4. Do you kee]) u]) any correspondence w ith oilier bniuclies of your family at Bikaiieer ? 
—No, we have long ceased to do so. ^ 

.58.y. Do you usually send your letters bearing or jiost-jjaiil ?—Always bearing; and the 
letters 1 receive also come hearing. 

58(J. Have you any particular reason for doing so?—It has alw'ays been our emstom, and 
it arose probably fro' . the appnihension that a bearing letter wa.s more likely to reach its 
destination than a paid one*. 

587. Have you ever lost a letter sent through the Fost-ofllc.o> either |>aid or bearing ?—No, 
never; except on one occasion scworal ye.ai*s ago, and then I heal’d that the dawk had been 
robbed. But letters are frcfjuently mis-sent, imd returned after several months, instead of being 
sent to their projier destination at first. 

588. Would you object to a compulsory prepayment of])osiage in all cases?— Certainly 
not, especially if’it were accompanied by a reduction in the rates of ])OBtage. ,We have at 
present to pay postage on all letters received and sent on our own business; and it would not 
signify to us the least whether Ave bad to pay it on despatching or receiving the letters, pro¬ 
vided the letters were in either case equally surt* of being delivered. 

7 he nature of postage stamjis, such as are, used in the United Kingdom, was then ex])liun(^d 
to the witness, and he was asked,— 

589. Would you have any objection to the use of stamps in substitution of money for the 
prepayment of j)ostag(; ?—None wdiatever ; on the contrary, it would be ii great convenience 
to to use them. But it w'ould be necessary tliat the Government should take proper 
measures to supply them to the public. 

6!H). Do you think the jieople geuei-ally will understand the use of stamps, and jmrehase 
them ?—Yes; I cannot conceive that there will be any difficulty in the matter. 

591. Have ynu any delay to complain of in the delivery of letters?—No; they are 
delivered as soon as they arrive at the ‘ Post-oflice to those avIio liv(^ near, and to those 
af a distance on the following day. Our letters arc delivered the same day, and without 
any delay. 

592. Is the peon w ho delivtu’s letters at your house a j>aid servant of Government ?— 
No; I understand he is not. He represents liimself to be a hired jieon, and to receive bis 
remuneration from the extra half anna charged on each letter. I believe that the residents of 
Zeagunge, to Avhom letters are delivered by a regularly paid peada, arc not required to pay 
anyuiiiig for tlieir letters besides the regular postage. 

693. How are letters sent into the interior of the district?—Alway.s by private mes¬ 
sengers. 

694. Would it be a convenience to the public if letters were received at and delivered from 
police thana?—Undoubtedly it would, A great number of letters would bo written to 

ancl from the interior of the district by the post, if they could be posted at the thanahs j^d 
delivered from thence. 

596. In what languu<>e do you usually address letters written by you to your correspond¬ 
ents ?—In Mahajunee, Persian, and B^igaJi. 
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1 . 696. Do you make use of the banghy T-r-^ery sMmn indeed ; but we sometimes receive 

banghy parcels from* Benares. ’ 

507. Have you ever lost parcels by the banghj^?—On one occasion/a long time ago, a 
parcel of ours was lost; but I heard that the banghy had been robbed. The goods were 
insured at Benares, and we recovered the value of ttem. 

698. How do you send jewels about the country?—Either in country boats tir by the river 
steamers; but we always insure them. We send very few jewels from Moorshedabad; but 
we receive a large quantity irom other places. They are always insured by our agents. , 

699. Do you mi^e use of the Nizamut dawk between this and Calcutta ?-^Formerly, in 
the late Nazim’s time, when we sent for anything from Calcutta for the &mily, we were 
allowed to make use of the Nizamut dawk, liut this is not the case now. We paid nothing 
for the privilege, as the things were generally for tlie Nazim himself, and if he nad chai'ged 
us postage he would have had to repay it in the price of the article. We ’sometimes, but rarely, 
send letters to Calcutta by the Nizamut dawk. For instance, when a bank note is to be sent 
we send one-half by the Nizamut, and the other half by the Nizamut dawk. We pay no 
postage on letteirs sent by the Nizamut dawk. The Nizamut dawk is not available except 
for the Nawab, the members of his family, his dependents, and those connected with the 
palace. 


19th Auguat 1850. 


Hahoo Sookmul. 

600. You are Groiriastah of the firm of Nehal Chund Inderchund ?—I am. 

601. What is the business of tlie firm?—They are bankers, and deal in bills of exchange. 
Tliey also advance money on tlie mortgage of landed and other projjerty. The jirincijml fii-iu 
is at Baloochur, in the city of Moorshedabad, and it has coiTespoiwliiig firms at Calcutta, 
Culna, Dinagepore, Rungjiore, Puineah, Nattore, and Ilampore Bauleah. It also has agents 
at Patna, Mirzapoor, Benares, and Jypoor. 

602. What number of letters does the firm at Baloochur write in the course of a month ?— 
To the eprresponding firms in Bengal, letters go every day; but to the agencies at distant 
places, such as Patna, and other towns in Hindu* »stan, the firm dues not write inor(i tlian 
fn>m five to ten letters a month. 

603. Would the correspondence of the firm increase if the postage on all letters not ex¬ 
ceeding one quarter tolah m weight were reduced, without reference to distance, to oiu* anna ! 
—No, I do not think it would increase much ; because the business of the firm with the more, 
distant places is very limited, and we now write as often as we have any occasion to do su. But 
the |>ersonal correspondence of persons who, like myself, live at Moorshedabad, but have 
relattous at ilajpootana, would greatly increase under such circumstances. 

6P4. Where is your home ?—At Uikaiieer. 1 have resided at Mooi’shedabad fur the last 
seven years. I have many relations at Bikaneer with whom I correspond occasionally; but 
f cannot afford to send my letters separate on account of* the heavy postage ; so 1 geneiully 
get some friend who is writing to Hikaneer on business to enclose my letter in his. If tVe 
j>i>stage were, reduced to one anna, I should write liome four or five letters every mouth, 
instead of one every two or three months, as I now do. » 

605. How many of your countrymen do you suppose there are now resident in Moorshc- 
dahad ? —Several fiundreds; and tliere are also a great number of tliem in the other districts 
of Bengal, where trade is carried on, such as Ruiigpore, Dinagepore, and other places where 
we have corresponding firms. All these would undoubtedly write many more letters by the 
po.st, if the postage were reduced to one anna. 

61 in. Does the same remark apply to the correspondence sent to tliese people from Bika¬ 
neer?—^Yes; at present letters are sent to Bevei*al persons enclosed in one envelope;, not 
exceeding a tolali in weight, but if the postage were only one am^a, every one would write 
sefKirately, and where one letter is now sent by post five or six womd go. . 

007. Are the Letters of the firm usually sent bearing or pdst-paid ?—Almost always bearing, 
and tlie letters recjeived also come bearing. 

008. Is there any reason for tliis?—Yes; tliere is more confidence that a bearing letter wifi 
reach its destination safely. , 

009. Have letters of the firm ever been lost?—Never; but they ^re frequently mis-sent,and 
do not reach their destination until after some considerable delay. 

010. Does tlie firm make .use of the dak banghy ?—Yes, occasionally, to and from 
Calcutta. , 

Oil. Have any parcels sent by banghy been lost?—Yes, on two ocea^ioh^; piice between 
Moorshedabad and Dinagepoor, in the Maldah district, and once on the way from ’BenareA. 

1 a the former case the property .was recovered, but ip the latter the parcel was neviir heard of. 
Both these cases h^qiened ab*)|jU; two or three years ago. I a gomashta to Mal<^h,^.i^n| 
it was through hU inquiries thaithe parcel was recovered. , . ^ . 

Thcj^nuture of p<>stage stamps was then explained to the witness, and he 

fil2* Would your einployere; have any objection to the use of st»mp^^ 

* 3 * c rntrarv they would consider tlie use of them a convenience* and g meenS j 

letters. , 
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Would the use of stamps be leadily ujqderBtood^ W th$ public iu should 

think so. 1 hnd no difficulty in comprehending it^ and i see no^ reaspa why odters shoidd. 
The public are habituated to t]pe use of stumps for, other purposes^ . * ^ 

014. Wodd prepaytnent of ]X)stage in ah cases be objected. to ?-^No > it sigui^ nothing 
to a Mahajun whether lie prepays the postage of bis letters or n^. , 

Old. Have you to pay anytlung for; the receipt of your letters by post above 0ie authorised 
postage ^We have not^ because our letters are numerous^ and we compound by giving the 
dal^ moonshee a {>resent at the Hindoo festivals. But from the people wh<|^ receive^and 
post letters occasionahyj from one to two pice for each letter is taken.” , 


19th August 1850. 


Radha Nath lJutt. 

Gl(>. How long have you been Dawk jMoonshec at Berhampure ?—Ntiarly ten years j>re- 
vious to that 1 was an ap])renti(’e in the Calcutta General Post-oHice. 1 was appointed Jicie 
hy Dr. Kean, at the recommendation of Mr. Moore, tlie late Deputy J^ostmaster-goiieral. 

017. What is the establishment of the Berhampore Post-office ?—^There is a moonshee on 
Rs, :jo a luonth; three writers, two on Hs, 20 each, and one on Ha. 15 a niontli; one head 
peon on a salary of Rs. 7, and four delivery pions on Rs. 5 each; Ra. 00 a month is allowed 
fur stationery and all other contingencies, and Us. 26 a month for house rent. The post¬ 
master also re(?e?ves a salary ol‘ Ra. 50 a month. At the subordinate post-office;it Jeagunge 
there is a writer on Rs. 15, and two peons on Hs. 6 each; Ra. 3 a month is also allowed for 
.stationery. At Khamrah there is a w’ritcr on Rs. 15 a month, with Rs. 2 a month for 
stationery; and at Bhugw^atigolah there is a similar establishment. At Dewansurye the^e is 
only a writer on ih. 10 a month. In the abstra<*t salary bill of the Berhampore jptjst-office a 
sum of10 is drawn inontlily as the salary of four peons at Bluigwangolah^ but these men 
are employed as runners, and ought properly to be included in the road establishnient. 

618. What is the inoonshee’s duty at tlie sudder post-offu e?—Ho drafts all correspond-, 
eiico with other post-offices and with the public; and he manages the whole business of tlie 
office connected wnth^ the l^anghy and Dfik Bearers’ departments and with thct department 
of Accounts. He is also cashier, and has charge of all the cash in tlie office'. Lastly, 
he su]HTiutends the rest of the establishment and sees that they discharge their duty j>rc)jM?.rly, 

■ 610. What duty does the head writer perform ?—He opens the packets on the arrival of 
the mails, and regislc^rs all the letters and newspapers received for delivery. Fn short, 
he transacts all tln^ on.sincss connected with the import mails, conijiaring the chellans with 
the contents of tile packets, and returning them. 

620. What is the duty of the second writer^?—Ho receives the letters ])ost«d for despatch, 
regislcrs them, and assorts them for despatch. He superintends the making up of the packets 
by tlie lieiid peon, and despatches them. He also prcjiares thti <*helliins of tlie export mails. 

621. What is the duty of the third writer ?—The third wi'itcr attends at the office all night, 
iiud at other than office hours. He receives the mails that come in the night, Ripens them, 
and distributes the letters of the European residents wffiose peons are in attendance. He also 
despat<*lics the mails which have to be despatched during the night. I'he Calcutta mail 
conies in at this time of year about midnight, and in the dry weather about H or 0 p. m. 

' 622. How is the; head peon emjiloyed ?—He registers all native letters in Bengalee, and 
distributes them to the other peons for delivery. Native letters received are twice registered ; 
once by the first writer in English, and again py the head peon in Bcaigalee. 

*62.1. What is the use of the second registry hi Bengalee f —For the convenience of keeping 
the piu Ills’ nc‘counts. Were it not for this register, it w^rmld be difficult to ascertain to what 
neon any particular letter had been given, so as to mak<% him accountable for the postage, and 
tor the letter itself if iiwjuircd for. 

^624. Give me a detail of the road establishment under the Berhampore Post-office ?—Hie 
only roUil under the Berjiampore Post-office is that from Berharojiowi to Maldah, w^ith 
a branch to Bluigwangolah. The rPads in the direction of Kishenagur and Be^irbhoom, and 
Kamjvjor Baulean, are under the postmasters of those districts respe<»tively. The road fi‘oni 
Berhampore to Maldah is 74 miles, and the branch from Chokey l4i1hag to Bhiigwangolab 
is 20 miles. On the Maldah road there are 12 stages. At BerhamjKirt! there arc three nmiiers 
and J,wo banghyburdars; and at the succeeding stages, as far as Khadobah, there are five 
runners and three banghyburdars. At Khamnm, the stage next t<i Khadooah, the road 
to Bhagulpore branches off, and is Under the Bhaguljiore }K>stma.ster. At this station, there¬ 
fore, there are, under the Berhampore Post-office only, three runners and two hanghybu^dar^,. 
At the remaining stages there arc two ninners and two banghyburdars, except at Maldal) 
itself^ w'here there is one nuiher and one banghyburdar, ' 

The runners arc all paid at the rate of Ra. 4 a month. Thei*e are two oven^jcers on Ra. 15 
a month each. One has charge of the road from Berhampore to Khamrah, and the other 
from Khamrah to Maldah. There is also a boat establishment for crossing the Purida 
' beyond Khamrah^ consisting of two boats, at a monthly expense af -Rs. 12 i‘(f each boat. A 
contingent charge sometimes iheurred in the rainy season for keeping up an extra bdkt to 
cross a nullah betWwm Khamrah and Uiie main river, but tins never exceeds Ra. 40 or 6o in 
ffie year, in some years is not meurred at all, 
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026. What rule io ol^^e^ved. ou the arri^al ^ 9 ^ the Calcutta 4&k at ,BerhlLmpofiei?f—j^l the 
wallets are opened an 4 tlie packete eixaiuined^and^ compared w ith the ebelkui^iaiisud^t^^ 

Three wallets nsuaily arrive^ two containing iHickets from Caltr^ata, «nd^the«ihirdi<ec>ii^jdng 
packets from intermediate <postroffices and from jt>ost-otHces toUhe eafciward, are put 

into the wallet at Kishennujlger. We take.<0ttt of the wniUei ail thc.xnails f^iBerhamporc^ 
Bauleah, Beerbhoom, and die North-western (ProvinceSi and send on all the sefumte naek^ 
tor forward sta4iona» together, with the. despatch .ntails of tlie Berhampore PoSIhofl^ for 
stations in the direction of Khamrah. The Bauleah packets, which, iuchide thosafol* 8u|da, 
Pubna, Seiajipiiige^. Bograh, Nattore^ and Jumalpore, are sent on to fiauleah by 

a difierent road;; and those for Kandy/ Beerbhooiu» and tlie Upper Provinces..are detained 
until the next evening, when the post-udice closes and tlie daily deftpatdh takes-plticc. .Inside 
})ackcts enclosed in tlie Bcj-hampore packet are detained until the dfispatch of the following 
day. No inside packets to be forwarded to c.ther stations are sent^to Berhampoie from 
Calcutta, but they come in great numbers from other MofussiJ ])ost-offic;es. For instaiK^e, the 
Cutwa packet to Berhainpore received last night,contained inside jiuckets to be forwarded tf» 
^jiPurneah, Bhagiilpore, Mald'rdi, Colgorig, Jeagiinge, Hungpore, Dinagepore, Khamrali, anti 
Cooch Bchar. All these packets are detained at B€^rhamj)ore until the departure of the mail 
to-night, but if tliey had been separate packets they would have been forwarded last night w ith 
the rest of the mails. - > . 



have had to count and ehe<*k about 200 or 260 jiackets. 

027. VTliat then is the object of making tip inside packets ?—-The only'object is that the 
postmaster of the despatcihing ()flHce may be. the more spec'dily tihd easily, d^.eeharged ciif hk 
resjionsibility, by getting one receipted chellan from a near j)o.sVoffir(', than if he luul to look 
for a gi-eat number of receipted chdlans from post-offices iii all parts (if tlii^, country. 

028. For what stations arc parcels eift‘losed in the bangtiy giinriies sent‘from the fSeneral 
Post-office to Berhamjiore?—The gunnies addressed to l3ernanip<ire contain ]jarccls for all 
stations beyond Berhamjiore, except Dinagepore and Hiu^jiore, and the, stations beyond 
them. It would save much ti’oiible and delay if separate giinnieS were inade ii]) for some 
other statiifcs, such as Bhaiigiilpore and Bampore Bauleah; as at. present All;parcels for those 
'stations have to be taken out of the gunniw at Bethatnpore, aiul tegistfrCd and re-f»ackcd 
before the rest of the banghy can go on. The banghy is genei'aHy 'detained about tw'o hours 
at Berliampofc in consequence of this arrangement, ^lierc ifi no bringhy establishment on the 
Bauleah road. Light ])arc;els are sent on with the letter mail, and for heavier piu‘<'els extra 
banghyburdars are hired. ^ 

(32?*. what hour do you close the office and niake up the, niaifs ?—:! do not close tIVe 
mails until 7 o’clock. 'ITie office is never elosed for tlie receipt of letters Sf> long as I remain 
in attendance ; but if the mails have been closed before letters are jiosted, they remain in the 
office until the next day. ^ . 

(>:30. At wluA o’clock do the mails from Kfthmrah reach Berhampbre f —The IVIaldah mail 
came in last night at 8. 30. p.m., and the Bhuiigulpore dawk at 4. 45. a,m., this moniing. The 
day before the Maldah mail came in at 4 p.m. At this time cd* the* year there is no certainty 
ns to the time at wdiieh the.se mails arrive, but in the dry seasob they f/oth arrive between 
10 A.M. and noon every day. On the arrival of either tlie Maldah dr Bhaiigulpore mail, 
whichever comes first, it is despatched with the Befhanqidre aiid Banleah mails tQ Oaleutta. 
If, however, tither the Maldah or Bhaiigulpore ihail arrives after'4 p.m.., it is until the 
Berhainpore mail closes for the day. 'I wo mails aie despateffied dvny cliy to Kishenuggur, 
one with the Bliaulgulpore and the other with the Maldah inAilft. ' ' 

631. When is the dawk despatched to Bcierbhoom ?—The Boerbhoom mail, containing all 

the packets for the north-west, is despatched as soon as possible after the mails are closqd ; 
that is, about 7. 30, p.m. The Beerbhooni in tlje di-y season'generally arrives abqut noon or 
1 P.M., but at tins time of year it doels not arrive til! .6' nr ' 

632. Is the road establishment sufficient for carrying the d^ilV"mail?--^Ycs, it is, except 
between Khamrali and Maldah, where thef^ is dgty dntV nihner tor the'upward mails. On 
Bengalee Gazette days, and the days on vvhieh th'd’oVerlan'd i^isul's are desp^tdliod, the m^Jls 
for Malduli and the? stations beyond it are* olilfeiid 'td be packed iii two wailets, and these two 
wallets are carried by one runner. The posTmi^ster half hf)‘. auDuirity tb employ ah* extra 
runner on these occasions, and it WiVuld be vei^ Vlifficult‘*tf>'ffietny he the Voad from 
Khamrah to Maldah passes through a dense jungle Where there are ho inhabitants. The 

reasons of the delj^yj- -- - ^ - *--..r 

Berhiiraporc to the * 

633. 11 ow long i 
liampore po^iajster 

‘ ^ . vithipthe 



used to do; anil, mcirfeOvAi*, tlfc Jihckcls ihtemWiate 

not always wait for, npW'chmc Vin with 'grimier r^lfhplY- u * I li ”’i * " 

636. What^mean^'^ talceif to hUsti|n the da'wW oh tnh ,r<)adYrorS^^ep ' 

tla are carJiAi.stt'a' -spceci ofMhs?^^,thatf^pve^i4itles^^ 


—; In thh ‘d^ ;s'4asph, if the’ matte are carJiAi. sit *a .-speed of' thatf 
overset am nihhi^ri^ uldneilie' Whote liAe olf j-bSA dtn Tne^ieleg 
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deky occttw. fhconiy eflfectttal way 0 / cht;ckiiie4li0iira0 this fnlB#^oad w App. (D.)» N^o, 1, 

'fee to establisli uddadare at every stage, and mi&e'thenl note m the'ti^gmph the time at 

Whidi the mails passed, i believe this -waa formeriy the practice, bat it has -not 1jeen- so in jtny ®no«ncf** 

time. Eight addadars, at Rs, e a <iioiith> wouW’fee neceifeai’y^tor this 

overseers! might then Ik* idispensed with, The dawk' ^ritem Jeaj^ Bmj^sakii,' and 

Khamra woura check the time at their respective ohokeys. ' ' . ^ : - 'f c ; ■ 

6^6. Has any proposition of this kina ever been made to the PostmafeteKgeneral ?—Not 

«mce 1 have been here. ' ’ > .. 

«87. Have any rewards'ever been given to the overstiers and runners ejeCeeding hvc 
miles?—No, never. On one occasion they exceeded 'five miles an hour with the downward 
mails; but as they failed to carry the upward mails at that rate, the rewards were withheld. 


2Qth August 1850. 

638. With reference to your answer to Question 627, is there not a ehelluu enclosed in every 
inside packet which is returned from tlic rcceiving-oiKce to thcolKce of'despatch ?r-Ves, tlicj-e 
is. * llie despatcliing-office gets a receipt for tlie forward packets from the forward-oflice, 
m whose packet they are enclosed. It afterwards gets receijits for thc; coideiits of each 

. packet from the receiving-offiee. 

639. How are tlie runners paid ?—They are paid through the oversetirs. The runners’ 
^ wages are delivered to the overseers, who call at the Berhampore Post-oftce ynce a monllr io 

receive them. * The overseers pay the mnuers their wages, and take receipts froin tliem. 

040. Dp the runners complain of not receiving the whble of their nay fropi tlie pveresers ?— 
Complaints of this kind are sornetimes received, but not often. Allien they ani urefcirod tlu‘ 
po.stniaster makes inquiry, and if they are well founded llu* overseers are ^^ither fined, or 
dismissed. 

641. Has any overseer ever been dismissed for appropriating tlie rumiers’.>yagps ?—A'es^ one 

overseer was dismissed in 1843 or 1844. In 1847, a notification in linglish and Bengalee, was 
sent to be stuck up in each chokey, requiring parties having complaint of misappvopriution to 
male against the ovci’seers or post-office writers U) do so within ,a month after the occurrence. 
Since then only one complaint nos been made, and that on investigation, turned out to be 
unfounded. . 

642. Do you think that the overseers are in the habit of retaining some mrt of the runners’ 

^ wages for their own use?—J do not tliink that the runners neai* the sudelex ppsWiffiee have 
my portion of their pay kcjit back from them, but 1 tliink it probable tliat those at a 
distance may. I not, however, suppose that a monthly deduction is made from thc*ii* pay, 
but they perhaps make the ovorm^r a present in the course of the year, 

643. Iluw is the time kept on the Bhogwongola-road—There is no tele^aphori this road, 
and tlie hour of the arrival of the mail at Bhogwangola is not noted, nor is the hour at whicii 
the inailsare despatched from Bhogwangola commumealcd to tliis onicfi.. , have no regulai 
check upon the time occupied in the transit of the dawk by this road. 

644. Arc Ihej’e any uddas or chokeys in the Berhampore Post-officc divi-don at wlpcli 
letters arc received for the post, or to \ybii:h they are sent lor delivery '1—No. 

. 64o. Are there any zemindaree dawk stations along the road at which packets are received 
or deliver^ by the dawk runnci's ?—No, but the letters from the Khamrah, Dewunstnai/ ajid 
Jeagunge thanas are posted at those places, and brought to tlie sadder station by daw k as 
iserviee letters. , . 

646. Are these letters registered, and are^ they included in returus A. and B. required by 
the Commissioner ?—Yes, both. 

647. What, in your opinion, is the use of keeping up the regif^ters ?—For tlie purpose .of 

inqpiring after missing letters. We give a receipt for every letter posted; and imless we keej) 
a. detailed rcjjrii^lciC letter despatched, we cannot trace it in case of inquiry. Iti the 

North-west^ rrovinces letters received for despatch are not registered in detajl, biit oiily 
fhe number of letters of each kind despatched to aqd received fixvni each post-office. 

q4B. How many inquiries for missing letters are -mode at this office in the cc.urse .of a 
year ?—There arc generally from two to three every month. Perhajis there niay be 2.5 or ,30 
shell inquiries iii the course of a yjpar. But from other post-offices w e leceive several letters 
rf)f^inquiry durii^ the mqnth. 

649. Are letters inquired for always found ?—Always. Not a letter hafi b<^^‘P >6y 

time^ that 1 recollect, except one. That was a letter written from Syffiet, and addressed to 
General liaper, at Berhampore. General Paper cqnuplained to tlie postnia^ter that he ha^d 
bpt received.this letter, but on reference to the register, it was found ih^t tlie Iqttcr had been 
received, in ihis, office, The writer said that he gave the lettei- to Gene^^al Bapci*V l^ciiii, but 
i^jWfas not entei^d writer ^as;punished, apd the pay rfue lo him 

wap rqrfeited, apd made over to General fiaper, who s^ted that th^ lost letter contained a 
silver ornament worth J?a. 60. "j his happened seven ^r eight years . 

p6(j. Was the letter jtsylf,eye.r found, or the, cobfcnbi rV‘overe^ , 

,, 6f(T'i Have-khy been lo^tlf-yes; ope to 

JNyaj|erwi iyas/^W^ t& sendfp- to have heeh.Jost. .It W, re^i^tei^ 

>n acki^ of its saf^. arriyal at^Mer^ipd Ri6hnugg|r^^^^ The 

"IfoitnJaster-gettejim mi^ituted inquiries, W the ^parcjel was never 
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from Calcutta to PurAeah la^ year was reffisterad^ ^ oi^cey^oat by mistake waa > not 
entered in the telegraphy and failed to r6a«£ its destiiiftkicm.' Poonclude it^was^m 
some other Station^ but it has never been ^foimd; The addressee daimed oeiapeitsaition, which 
was refused by the Postinaster<^neiial; but he ordered me to be iuied’ for cardeftw^essf iu 
not entering #ie pared in the telegraph, and the postmaster aoe^rdingly dned 
This amount was credited to Government, and no part of it given to the addressee of . diti 
parcel. ■ v - ' >- • < ’ . > , • ik . 

652. Then, in nr)int of* fact, the registers do not afford the means df recovering letters or 
parcels when tney are really lostNo, they do not; but they enable tiie Government to 
ascertain who is responsible for the loss. 

65(1. Would not all tlie missing letters, which have been inquired for and found, have been 
as certainly found if the re^sters had not existed ?—Yes, they would. The inquiries made 
are generally of this kind; A pei-son comes to the post-office, and says that a letter which he 
wrote to a ^rticular place on a particular day has not been delivered. letter is invariably 
written to me postmaster of the receiving-office, who as invariably writes back that tlie letter 
has t)een delivered. No doubt such letters would be delivered whetlier the inquiry were 
made or not; and indeed the party who makes the inquiry might just m >|’ell write to his 
correspondent to know if he has received his letter, as throw the burden of making the 
inquiry on the post-office. 

654. How many letters and newspajiers do you estimate pass through the Berhampore 
Post-office and its subordinate offices in the course of a year ?—About 3,000 csovers pass 
Aaily ihrough the five post-offices, both received and despatched, and therefore the annual 
numb(*r may be taken to be 65,000. 

65.'?. You have said above that the registers are of no use f«^r the recoveiy of letters which 
are ac^ally lost, and you admit that the missing letters which Have been inquired for would 
have reached their destination whether the registcra had existed or not. Yon have alsdt said 
that, fluring the 10 years that you have been attached to the Berhampore Post-v>ffice, only 
one letter has been lost. Wnat then is the object for which, during that time, 3,650,000 
letters have been registered '!—1 cannot say that the registers afford any seemrity to the public, 
so far as the recovery of lost letters is concerned; and they occup}'much time and labour 
which might otherwise be spared, or ejmended on more useful objects. But the register oi 
post-paid letters despatched certainly am)rds Government a security that the jmstage ffh post¬ 
paid letters lyill be brought to credit, and to that extent they also afford the j)ul>li(‘ a security 
that all })ost-paid letters will be sent to tlieir destination. Ir there werfi no registers of post¬ 
paid letters despatched^ tlu^ officer receiving the letters might either destroy them for the 
postage, or enter upon the letter and in the chellaii a less amount of postage than he received 
from the sender. If prepayment by the use of stamps were introduced, then the detailed 
registers of }K)st-paid letUus (lf:sj)atched might be disr)eused with ; but tlie I'cgisters of; service 
and bearing letters despatched might be discontinued at once without much harm. 

In like manner tlie registers f)f service and post-paid letters received might be dispensed 
with now; and if stamps were introduced, and their use made comjmisory, the i*egisler of 
l>earing letters received might also be discontinued. 

(?;»(>. Would it not be sufficient to enter in the ri^ister <d‘ bearing letters received the- 
number of letters of that kind received from each station, and the fiostage flue on them !— 
The business would go on, and much trouble would be saved, but it may Ixj doubted whether 
the cheek over the realization f»f bearing postage woidd b(.' so complete as it now is. 

657. Have you ever heard that any inconvenience has rcsulU^d fixim the discontinuance of* 
the registers in tlie North-western I^vinces?—No. 

65H. Do yfm consider that, if prepayment of postage w'ere made fifimpulsory in all cases, 
the number of letters sent by post would diminish ?—^Thc number might be diminished a 
little, but not to any great extent. It would save a great deal of trouble to the po^t-office. 
The letters of Europeans, and of the higher class of natives, such os merchante, zemindars, 
and arnlah, would not dimmish, but the Viiiinber of those sent by the tower classes would 
probably be less. " ' ' 

65h*'. Do you think the presfto rates of postage for long distan^s prevent persons from 
corresponding as much as tney would if the rates were lower —ITie native corresiM>ndence 
witli tlie Upper Provinces is very trifling, and the postage on letters sent from one station in 
Bengal to another is so light tliat I do not tliirik it can prevent correspondence to any great 
extent. No doubt a greater number of letters would be written to distant places if the 
postage was reduced. * 

659. Do you think tliat the juiblic would object to the use of stamps for prepayment of 
postage, or that they would have any difficulty in understanding them ?— I do not think any 
one w'ould object to the use of stamps, and I believe they would be readily understood in a 
very shfirt time: 

660. Are many bearing liett^ refused for pcistage in this district V-^Yes; neai^y 100 
every month, am^'iherfj arc also About 200 letters of which the addressees cannot be found. 

661. Are refused liters alwa^^ opeped and returned to the f^hderT—Yes, always; unfll 

about three yeai*s ago they iised^ to rKJ* sent to the postinastet of the despotehiilg Office, but 
non they are nUipiied to the sender. Very few of these letters ever reach the aendAt, fo^tfaCy 
are chiefly native letters, apd geherally m>thing more than tbe bare name of thfeJ’ 5enddr can 
be gathered from the letter. ^In every town there aqe probably Idb 

hayii^ thcimme nkme, so that it is exceedindy difficult, aim in most cases 

> tlve rem sender ; and even if he is found he oetues that he is 

" ’ ' ^ . * ’''' ' ’ . .. .. 
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prove he is* So lhat such letters are earned twice by tb<^^ PostKiffice, aiid are made 
remainiiir aiftr ail, the Post^lfioe getting no remunerali^ m its trouUe* ^ 

662. Are mmy letters returned opened to the senders in thiB district 'I —About 400 or 600 

letters have been returned rejeeted to die senders thresh this office, and out of them I have 
not succeeded in delivering more than W or 12. The xest have been sent to the (l^eral 
Post^offiee as dead letters. , 

663. How many letters are sent from this Post-office annually to Calcutta as unclaimed 

From April 1840 to February X860, bodi mclusive^ the number of dead letters returned to 
the General Post-office was 2,302. This is for 11 months. Those of IVBirch 1860 .have not 
yet been sent. st 

664. What time usually elapies before the letters received by the Calcutta and eastward 
mails are sent out for deliveiy ?—Tlie letters tor the European residents, whose peons are in 
attendance, are delivered as fioon as the. mails are opened^, ^nd the letters of all the other 
residents, European and native, are sent out early in the morning; but the Europeans always 
get their letters first, and those for the natives are not delivered until later in the day. One 
reason for this is, that the natives reside further from the Post-office than the Europeans. 

f»65. Are the dawks alviays opened in the ])dstmasters presence?—No, never; tliey gene¬ 
rally arrive at night. 

666. Are expresses ever sent from llerliampore ?—Yes, a great many expresses are sent, 
chiefly to Calcutta. ITiere is no regularity in tlie number. In 1844 or 1845, when the late 
Hajal) Kisnath^s case was pending, about 50 exp^sses were sent by his jjeople through the 
post-office in one month. The Mahajuns in the city more frequently send expresses than any 
one else, and s<juie few arc sent from the Nizamut. 

067. Has the requirement of Rule X. of the Post-office rules been observed in this ^>flice?—- 
No; no sciiedule of distances has ever been submitted to the Postmaster-general for his 
appn>val. 1 have prepared a list for my own use from the polymetrical tables, but it does not 
include the post-offices of Madras and Bombay, nor those post-offices in Bengal and the 
Ui>f.)er Provinces which have recently been established. Nor nas it ever been hung up in the 
office or translated into Bengalee. 

668. When any change of postage rates is made, or when any new post-office is established, 
are means taken to inform the public of the same?—No alteration has been made in the 
rates of inland postage since 1838, and I cannot tell what was done then; but no notice is 
ever given of changes in the rates of steam or ship postage, because the natives are not con¬ 
cerned with such matters, and it is presumed that the European residents are' informed of 
tlie.^e clianges, when Uiey occur, by tlie newspapers. It has jpot been the custom to nettify to 
the public the opening of a qj 2 w post-office; but after we get iiitimatiou of it from the Post¬ 
master-general, we always make up packets to the new post-office if any persons desire to 
send hitters there. 

()()6. Are all cheUans in this office receipted and returned eveiy day to the despalehfng 
offices ?—Not punctually. There are chellans now lying in the office of letters received on 
the •23d July; must of the chellans of that date have been returned, and the few renmiuiug 
will he also returned as soon as the establishment has leisure for the jiurpose. 

67(K Are any lute letter fees received at this office?—No; the post-office is open for the 
* receipt <»f h'tters as long as 1 am in attendance, but no fees are ever demanded. 

671. Are you careful to see that the weight of mails never exceeds nine seers for one 
ntniier on the direct road, and 10 seers on cross roads, as directed in the Postroaster-ge.ueralV 
ciicular, dated 18 December 1837 and 10 April 1838?— No; 1 believe the mails frequently 
exceed that standard. The packet from fJalcutta to Berbampc)re, which is contained in one 
wallet,frequentlv weighs more than 12 seers; but the wallets now used are lighter tlian those 
used in 1838 ; tney do not, however, last so long, or protect tire letters so well, 

672. Are any private postage accounts kept at the Berhampore Post-office with rt'sidents 
at the station?-—None with the Post-office; out the delivery peoas, to save time in die colbc- 
tion of bearing postage, keep accounts with some of the residents. The peons, how ever, are 
responsible f(»r tlie postage on all letters delivered to them. 

673. How arc the postage receipts remitted from the subordinate post-offices ?—Tliey are 
remitted weekly fix>ni all the post-offices. The weekly remittances are made on account, ^niul 
(he accounts of each post-office are settled at tlie end (;f every month. 


(D.), Nflr. 1, 
ByMme. 


23rrf August I860. 


674. What do you mean by saying, in answer to Question 618, that you draft all Uie 

con-espondence of the office ?«— I mean to say that in every case I prepare and submit to tlie 
postmaster a rough draft of tlie letter to be written. The postmaster connects my drafts, aiid 
makes such alterations in them as he thinks proper. Mter this they are fair copieti, and 
hsued under ffie signature of the postmaster. All letter are opened by the postniasler, and 
made over to me. for inquiry and. repoH. , . . 

675. .Does the Uiird writei', who remains at the office at night, register the covers received 
from Calcutta, and prepare, them for delivery?—No; he only takes out and registers die 
covers from Calcutta for the European resident, The European letters from intrfbuHliate 

he makes a meiuprandum of on the chellan inside each packet, because they cannot 
bis entered in the register until all the native letters from Calcutta have been entered; and, 
^ ^ 3^4 moreover, 



G, . pa?|:rs. 

App- (D.), No. 1 . moreover, if they mire tlien to be registered it would occasion great,delay i^i t^ieir dishfibution* 
, 7 — Tlic covers adaressed to Europodn tesidents \^hose feons^are in aitenc^co fte tl^ 

Evidence. buted; after whicli the writer puU by the i-emajiuder of the mails uum the At 

7 A.M. he delivers over the remainder of the letters to tlie Engjish deliveryor 

to any private |)eons who may be sent to r<?ceiye them. At 8 of 9 A-m., teie rirst writer 
comes to the office, registers all the covers received from Qalctitta. and the intermediate 
stationji, and makes the remainder of them over to the head peon. He make.s over the native 
letters as he registers them to the head peon, who enters them in a Bengalee register, and 
tiieri i)as 8 e 8 them oS to the delivery peons. » 

676. What timsi elapes between tlie arrival of the first wrii^ at the offic^ and the 
departure of the peons with tlie Calcutta nWiye letters for deliveryFrom one tp fivo hours; 
the native delivery peons generally go oiil with the letters at about 1*) a. m. 

677. Could not the writer wlp> attends at night, complete the registiy and prepare all the 
letters for deliveiy early in the morning?—No; after opening the Calcutta mails, and taking 
out, and registering, and delivering the Eurojiean letters, he requires rest. 

678. But he is not in attendance during the day ?—No^ he comes at B or 1 ) p, m., and has 
nothing to do till the arrival of the Calcutta fnail. It takes nearly three hours to open the 
mails and distribute the English letters, and tlicn he is at work again from 7 to 10 a, m. the 
next day in registering the remainder of the letters, and other miscellaneous business; he is an 
old man, and has been in the office about 1'2 or 13 years* 

676. How arc the packets for stations to the north-west despatched from Bcrhamporc ?— 
They arc put inside the Beerbhoom packet; die Beerbh'oom postmaster takes them out, and 
sends ihoiii to Mungulpore, where they meet the north-west mail from Calcutta. 1 do not 
know whether such packets are put inside the Mungulpore packet by the Beerbhoom post¬ 
master, or whether they are sent se])arate. There is 110 postmaster at Mungulpore, only a dawk 
wTiter; the Beriiampore packet for Mungulj)ore is also put inside the Beerhhooin jacket. 
Formerly the North-west dawks used to come and go via Patna and Bliaugulpore, but not in 
niy time. 

680. To what stations are packets sent from Berhampore Bhaugulpore ?—Packets for 
Siiltangunge, Monghyr mid Barr, are sent from hence vid Bliaugulpore; the Patna and 
Tirhoot mails are sent Beerbhoom*; the mails from Patna to Berliamporfe are always sent 
vid Monghyr and Bliaugulpore, and generally those from Tirhoot likewise, 'fhe Patna j)ost- 
niaster does not make up a separate packet for Jeagungc; the consequence is, tlr.it all the 
Jeagunge letters come to Berhampore and have to be forwarded back to ,Teagurig(', giving 
rise to-much needless trouble a^d delay. Mafiy letters for Jeagunge from- the Oeneral Post- 
office and fi*om other places, also come to Berliampore; but tjie reason of this is that the 
senders of the letters address them to Jeagunge, Mooi'shedabad, and so they are jmt into the 
Berhampore packet with all other Moorshedaliad letters. 

6 B 1 , For what stations do letters come from the North-west Provinces uia Berhanqxmi ?— 
For all the stations to the north and north-east of Berhampore, that is to say, all stations on 
the Bauleah and Msddah lines of road ; a few pa(;kets also come by this route for Bhaugul- 
porc aiifl its subordinate post-oftices. 

6 S:>. How do you despatch packets to the eastward ?—We enclose them in the Dum-Dum 
packet; the jiackets for Dowlutgimge, llanaghat and Barasei are enclosed in the Nuddea;? 
packet, but the packets for Jessore and all 6 ther stations to the eastward are sent vid Dum- 
Dum; they used to go via Nuddea, but the route has been changed by an Older from the 
General Post-office, passed about a year ago. 

683. The JessorC dawk moonsh^ has stated that all packets from Berhamjiore are received 
at that station vid Nuddea; can you account for this ?—No; all 1 can flay is that we include the 
Bcrlminpore packet for Jessore in the Dum-Dum packet. ‘ 

6B i. Is the time of the arrival of tJie mails at Jeagunge and Dewanscrai now checked by the 
dawk moonsliees of those stations ?—No; there is no head in the telc^ph for those lotions 
the time of the^^muils is not checked anywhere, except at Khamrahand a^in at MaJdiih. 

6b;>. When was the Dewanseidi post-bffice established ?—Before my time; its chief use is 
for rt‘(;civmg the service letters pas.sing lietweeh the thatiah at that plaCc and the su'dder 
station; in the first week of last July only nine chargeable letters were,(despatched from Dew- 
ans^erai, while the number of sewice letters was 18. Tlie monthly'postage Collected at 
Dewani-emi nhiounts to about 73!*. *5 or 7?^. 6, and the salaiy of the writer is lb a month. 

6hi). Are Icthn-s received at the Berhampore Post-office ^weighed before delivery Not 
generally; they are not weighed unless suspected to have been under or ovbrCharged; this 
happens very seldom indeed. • 

687. By What rule are yon guided in marking as Doubtful,*’ under the 13th datise of the 
Post-office rules, newspapers, law-papers, and senne# covers despatched from the llfer- 
hampore Post-office ?—It is a stending i-ule in the office that all law papers charged as, such 
arc marked “Doubtfu^,” in order that Qiey be open at die office of r^eipl;; but news¬ 
papers and sendee covers are iie^r marked “ Doubtfhl.*’ 

688. If the poiatmasterhad rcAioh tb believe that a .service fedver sent to flle pdst^ffice for 

despatch contained a private comiimiiication, would he not order it to be mriAeA' DdnlSilfp! V* ' 
—Such a case has never occurred in my tipie, so fhr as I know; at lea^t ffo‘terVlce’tetter hais* 
ever been despatched and markjsii “ Dbubtffuil.’* ^ ^ ^ , ' ' 

660. Do you eveWteceive cov^^ niarked Doubtful r-*-¥es, but only'tew--papOT; fe 
we oiien hi the presence of riie addressees, but we do hot opeU covers CO^^amin^ • 

which afe not so marked. j. , (sl. . » , i , . .1 

690 , Is the rate kqffiriiig fhefeturn of ri^ipted ban^hy CheUw 
%f the banghy observed in this office?—The barbies sent from the 

r not*’' 
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6D1, Do ttie mi^ runnel^ ixi iliia divisioiii ever ’€q^p1ain. of bein^ 
seldom betweenupd )lChanu^h, bei^ause there are thre^ mnnera to cai^ 
but l^tw^h KHilmr^ mid |Vlfi4d^ tpew is onljr pne riiihier, fcind lie js 
always indeed on^a^et^ add,overland d^y^i>;^d wnpeyer tbeie is ah linu^nU smnb 
servicfc letters, /ftp runners who car^ the downward ix^ls are very ^arply ovcrtbhdedv 


'2Ath 


, ; . , Zolla Ohhychurn Hose^ * 

60JJ. VotJ are &ri8W<iap of the C^yil Court of Moorshedabad ?—I am; 1 was Serishtadar 
of the Foujdaree Court for several ypars^ aiid.haye bow recently promoted. 

693. Inhere do you reside ?—rAt. Kliudaijr clo4e toithn cantonments of Berhainpore> and to 
thcnpiilihpfthem, , . \ .. 

G94.’'Where is ydnr At jyluBhenpoor, in thannad Nowndguagf^ra^ Furrced- 

695. Do you correspond with your relations at Jykishenpoor by post ?—Yes, frequently. 

696. To what post*office do you address yw letters for Jykiahenpoor?--To the Furreed- 

poor Post-office. ; - . . ' . 

697. How far is Jykishf^oor from Furreedpoor ?—It is on tlie otiier tude of the Pudda, 

and a day’s, johrnqjr from Furreedpooy. , 

698. How do your letters reach Jykishenpoorl-rl addr^s them to the care of a mohurrir 
in the Joint IVIa^tiJates-office at Furreedpoor, whom il happyjii to know; he sends intelli¬ 
gence of; the. arrivnl of the tetter to my friends at Jyhtehenpoor when he ba^ an opportunity, of* 
doing so, and then a servant is sent to Furreedp^or to receive, the^ett^s. 

699. Tlien your tetters are frequently delayeipl at Furreedpoor?—Yes, always; at least three 

or four days. , . . , 

700. Is tliere not , a chokey at Nowabgunge wliere letters are received and delh erod ?— 

There is; but in conser lence pf the mi^^eondoot of the moonshee or addadar at that chokey, 
I have ceased sending (etters by that route. : . 

701. To what description of misconduct do you allude?—^When a letter isppstedalNowab- 
guuge by my friepds at Jykishenpoor, the moonshee takes from them two annas as postage ii> 
Berhampopr, and two mmas for himselfbut instead rfr sending the tetter to pej-Uampore, he 
keeps it by, him for .a. fqur days, and then sends it back to Jykishenpoor by a peon of his own, 
at a charge^ of ifour .anims paore to my friends, pretending that the letter has been sent to 
Berhampore, and has been rcbimed iu conseauence of tlie addressee not being fpund; so that 
they have to pay eight annas, fpr nothing a,t all.. The four aqiias; charged pn the return of the 
letter is said tp pe half for the. mohurrir and half for the peon. This happened several times, 
and consequently my friends at Jykishenpoor now poet all tetters intended for me at Fur- 
reedpopr. 

702., How farifs Tfowabgunge from Jykishenpopr?—About four mites, and on the same 

sideoftheiPuddah. . . , 

703. To,wbom.te the.Nowabgunge moonshee; subordinate?—To tlie Dacca postmaster. 

7Q4i Did ypujor your, friends inform the postmaster at Dacca of his misconduct?—No. 

705, Would it >be any convenience tq .persons residing in that neighbourhood to have a 
properly teguteted ppstriiflacc. at Nowabgunge ?--:It would be of the greatest convcnienceio a 
lar^ number ofp^ons, who now, cannot.post thpir letters without either crossing the Puddah 
to Furreedpp^,. or travelling, a considerable distance aqrpss .several smaller rivers to Dacca. 

70^41 Why. dp ypunof direct ypur letters from,Berhwpore,to the .Nowabgunge chokey?— 
1 used to do so, but several letters sent on that way never reached thwr, destination, and upon 
those.which, w^c,|eKit four annas wgq fpbaqged in addition to ^e j^stage;, that is, two amias 
for the fpeoii and (two I for.; the mohurrif. Hence I now, always send my letters vid Fur** 
reedpare...! ; - 

707.. . other jedllents in the n^ghbourhoodof, Nowabgungo complain^ of the same thing? 

—Yes, the complaint is universal. Borne yearn, aeo I rbr^nght the circun^tance to the notice 
of the .joint, magiati^ pf Furreedpoor,, but he couhl not interfere, as fbe mopnshee is under 
the ppfi^-bfcse^pfi ^ 

708^ there at,Nw^^ there, is; it te in the district of Furreedpoor, 

and directly subordinate to the deputy magistrate at i 

70(1. At whu|;:>Pjch?ek dp yop receive your letters hm^t-^lnere is ho c^^niy in .the matter 
some^l^-X going: to court, and sometimes not until 3 or 

3 p.m.’"''' 
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certainty (^lcu|t^ ^omat^meii notji^ej^venld to me 0? 9]v,ii\ ^ , 

712. Axh'^our letters always delivered in f^nit [Tlacd?-J^lSo^j/the to my 

house, and ir I liaye jjone to court,"he (^pliyers my letters at the Courfrhtmse'm thi afteif^on. 

7M. Have yc{u anything to complain of in regard to ’Hie delivery c^Typur l^tti^s eit fter- 
ham^rc?—N<); there Is perhaps some ^necessary delay, to the extent of 4 few hours, iii the 
delivery ; hut this is of little consemience^ ITiere are no suph abuses jimctided here as 1 have 
described as taking place at Nowabgunge. 

714. Is any payment demanded by the delivery peons in addition to the jj^stage,?—No ‘ I 
keep an account with the delivery peon of bearing postag^e due on letters delivered to me 
during the month, and at the end of the month I settle and the peon pays tjie amount into 
tho Posl;oflice, Once a-vear, at poojah time, I give the peon a small present; no presei'd^ are 
made 4iO the dawk moonsTliee. ^ . 


715. Do you usually send your letters bearing postage or paid ?—I always prepay fihe 
postage of’ my k'tters, hut those which 1 receive generidly come bearing posta^, 1 snopld 
not, of course, object to compulsory prepayment in all cases, and I think it woum be a most 
desirable arraiigement both for the Post-oftice and for the public. 

716. Are you aware of any objection to the use of stomps in lieu of money for the pre¬ 
payment of postage ?—No; on the contrary, I think it would be a most convenient plan, and 
add mucli to the security of the post, 

717. Is the zemindaree dawk, in the district of MoorsKedabad, available for the conveyance 
of private l€?tters ?—No ; if it were made so, the residents in the interior of the district would 
be greatly benefited, 

718. Are ypu aware of any objection to the receipt and delivery of private letters ^at the 
thannas?—No; so long as there was no receipt of m*)ney connected with the business. 
There are no dowk writers at the thannas. The thanna mohurir, or, in his abwmce, the 
jemadar, re<xi\’es and despatches tlie zemindaree dawk; and it would not do to charge them 
with the care of funds, and the duty of keeping and furnishing accounts. If all letters were 
prepaid by means of stamps, there would be no objection to their receipt and delivery by the 
police. 

71ft. Would there be any objection to employ the village chowkedars to take letters fnmi 
the thanna to their several villages?—Yes; the chowkedars would make it a hiean.s of extort¬ 
ing money, on the plea that it was extra duty which foey were not hound to perform; and, 
moreover, tbejK^ople like to have as little to do with the inferior police as possiole. It would 
be far better if an extra peon were attached to each thaima, for tlie express purpose of distri¬ 
buting letters brought by the zemindarce dawk. 


fSth September 1860 , 

Mr. E, Botellho, 

720. In answer to (Juestion 10, you stated that the average of letters returned by the deli- 
vwy peons to the (General Post-office daily was 200; is not this a high aveiugcr—I think 
not; it includes all letters of which the addressetis cannot be found, whether they are to be 
forwarded or made remaining; it also includes all refused letters. On ordinary days the 
number of such letters may not exceed 80 or 90, but on the delivery of the steamer and over¬ 
land mails the number is much greater. The process observed is this. On the returned 
letters tosing given by the peons to Petumber Mookcrjea, be compares Uiem witli the registers 
nf tlie Letter Mail licceipt departnient, and opjiosite each entry m the register he writes the 
date on which the letter is returned by the peons. Then he brings the registers to me, and 1 
clu‘.ck and mark every entry, and wrrite the date luid my initials on each letter. Petumber 
Mookerjea then takes biiek the letters, and enters tliein in the remaining, refused, and foi’ward 
registers. He then brings them ti» me a second time, with his forward, remaining, and refused 
registers; and I again compare every item, and sign my name in each registei* at the foot of 
each day’s entry. In Hiese ,registers the amount of postage on all bearing letters is entered, 
and from them credit is given to the peons. 

721. What is the object of comparii^ the returned letters with the registers of the Letter 

Mail Receipt department t —The object is, that in case of inquiry it may be af*once a^eitafood, 
by reference to the regisbi-rs, whetlier a jiarticular letter has been delivered, made reniaining, 
or forwarded. object of again comparing the letters with the regisi^ kept by Petumber 
Mookerjea is to be c*^rtain the amount of bearing postage credited to the agrees 

with that due upon tha. rema^ng and foi^rd letters. ' 

722. Is not wjieoifs acepunt-book laid daily before the roifa^^ and 

signed by hhn Yes, evay^day at five o’clock. The Deputy Postmaster-^neiw such 

orders upon it as Im tluu1t| necessary, Ids attention befog arawn ncoiift who are in 

balance more than 10 by a mark , made by me in re4 idk opposite the pSeon’s 

I'he order passed by the Deputy Postmaster-general is fofopst ipyaritibly 
dent^shoulu investigate through die iiwpector the cause of the peoiis bdng foibal^ce^ wwl 
makes it necessary for me tq write a r^jrt pn each case; . * ^ t 

723. What establishment^ is maintafoed at Durhee, where 
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I^^the poatmaater df Beeit>lic^ip^^£^c} hm contiiiued^«v«r since nccordji^ to !m 
t4on ; tne route by Cutw^i is certainly shorter. At present the dawk fmm Calcntta to'fU 
and Bunwareebaa ,ta3i.es tha^ee days/whijeto Cutm it only taki^ one day. lbe daw£ from 
Cutwa to Calcutta takes three days, while that from Kandy and Butiwareubad to Ctilcntta 
takas sometimes four and hve d^ys. 

726, Is tiwf ixiad estobiisiliiuont up to jJenayes, Mirzapore, aiwl GlmzeeiKire Under the 
Calcutta General Post-office 1—Up to Benm cs it is ; but the road estahlisfiment between 
Akoree and Ghazeepore is under the Ghuzeepore postmaster; and that from Alinugger 
to Mirzaporc is under the Mir/aj)ore postmaster, with tlie exception of the first stage fi'om 
Alinugger. ,, 

726, Is tliere a post-ofiw*e at Jungypore?—No; but we make u|) a packet almost daily for 
Mr. Laruletta at that station, and enclose it scj^jarately hi the Borhampire wallet. Mr. £aru- 
letta accoiuits for the postage on his lettoj*M to the postmaster of Berliampore. 

727. Are the runners who carry llic Baugimdee wallet from tlie General Post-office ever 
employed to carry any other j)ackets ?—Yes; on uveiland mail days they assist in canying 
tile Berhampore and Jessorc dawks as iiir as Baraset. 

72.8. Arc the Surrool, Sooree, Kandy, and Bunw^eebad packets enclosed inside tlie Burd- 
wan jiacket?—Tlie Surrool nnd Sooree jjackets sejiaratc, but tlie Kiindy and Bunwareebad 
packets go inside tlie Soortu’ packet. 

720. What is the object ol’ putting the Kandy and Bunwareebad packets iaside the 
Sooree packet?—Tlie only object is the grcaler safety of the small packets. If there 
were a greiit iiunilxT of small packets loose in die wallet, they would be more likely to 
be lost. . * 

730. Arc the packets ibr Nyaserai and the other post-offices subordinatf; to Hooghly put 
inside the llooghly packet ?—No; they are put up in a sejwate packet addressed to the post¬ 
master At llooghly, who opens the enclosing packet, and sends on the packets to the scweral 
post-offices without delay. 

731. i)o you not consider that the system of puttingForward jiackets inside other 
packets addressed to intermediate postuiustcrs might be dispensed with without inconvenience, 
aial all packets sent separately in the wallet ?— 1 think so. Each postmaster might c:asily 
check and compare all the packets, taking out. those for his own station and for branch roads, 
and sending on the itist, together with his own packets, loose in the wallet. W'here a post¬ 
master has time lx‘tween the arrival of a cross (lawk and the dcispatch of the mail in tlie dir<‘ct 
line, lie might make up all forward packets addressed to one station into on<! packet. 

732. When an adaitiorml wallet has to b<? sent along a direct line of road, where only 
a sufficient number of ninners are entertained to carry the ordinaiy mails, how is the 
additional wallet curried ?—It is carried by tbe nmners who lake the ordinary mail. In 

. tliis way one runner has frec^uently to cany a double load, luid the mails are delay(^-d from 
this causey 

733. Has the number of service letters exceeding 12 tolahs iii weight scuit by the h'Mcr 

4awk decreased since the orders of Government, dated rccpiiring such 

letters to be superscribed “ By letter mail—Not in any ])crccptible degree; it is these 
which overload the dawk. When the order was first pa.sscd, every service letter exceeding 
12 tolalui w^as refused at the General Post-office; but on tlie same day we received a lett(T 
from Govcriimeut desiring that all letters from the Secretaiy’s offices should be sent by 
dawk without reference to weight; and the service covers from every office weighing inon* 
than 12 tolahs are now invariably supcrscTihed ** By letter mail,” whctficj* they are of import¬ 
ance or not; and when they are so superscribea the Post-office cannot refu.se to receive 
thenn 

734. Were you correct in slating that the Fort Gloster packet is detached ft'om the Ked- 

g eree daw'k at Bela ?—No; 1 have ascertained that it goes witli the Midnapore dawk, and is 
etachiid at chokey Shampore, tliree stages from Calcutta. 

736. You are aware that the detailed tegistry of letters has been discontinued in every part 
of India, cjccept Bengal ?—I am. 

736, Do you not coosider that the registers might be dispensed with in Bengal without 
objet'tion ? - I tliink that the registers of service letters, both received and despatched, might 
at once be dispensed with; also the registers of post-paid, received, and of bearing letters 
despatched; but I consider it nccessaiy to keep up the detailed register of paid lettei s 
despatched as a check upon the postage collections, and also tlie register of bearing letters 
received. * 

737. You are aware that the Postmaster-general amilied to GovcTiiment for authority to 
discontinue the^ registry of letters received l)y the reninsular aitd Oriental Company's 
steamers, and that the (Toveiiiment approved, the proposal; how is it that only the registry of 
the post-paid and service letters lias been discontinued, and not the registiy of the bearing 
letters ?—^The registry of the bearing letters has been kept up as a check upon the hearing 
postage ; after.re^dstratipn, the registers are added up, and the amount of postage c.ompared 
with tfie dnt^ in the London letter hill. The amount generally agrees; but, if not, the amount 
according to the registers is entered in the Calcutta column of the Lohd»>n 
After ddive^, the moonshee takes an account of the letters in the hands of'each jieon, and 
the totals <h thdse accounts must agree with the total of the register. If there is a dliscre- 
87 . 3 G 2 pancy, 
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730. Would not the. check over the p^ns be jurt iius peHect aa^jt i#at>pteeeut»^.a^ 
recovery of the, postage tius certain ?*—Yes ^ it would he quite oufficicuit if the 
Steam department, whose duty it is to sortr weigh, and mark thdrbeadngilette^ 
make tliem into bundles according to the amount of postage chafed iOh them^ .ai:ui;|uep8te 
a meinoraiidum of the :tdtal amount of postagadue on each bundkp»; The leittm being-then 
made over to the delivery clerks, the amgle letters might first be delivei^drte thle.peons^ ai^ 
an account of them iaken^ and afterwards the double and treble, aod so oo« A planjof this 
kind would save 0 ne*half tile time now occupied. - i v , , 

740. Would not a similar system answer for the delivery of inland bearing letters ^--^Yes, 
it would .,* but in tliat case two ddiveiv tables and two sets of Jumxnar peons^^onld be 
required: At present^ in consequence of the rapidity of delivery, the peons cannot; enter fast 
enough in their lists the letters delivered to them; and as the absence of the regbters would 
render it more than ever necessary that the peons’ lists of letters deliveired to them should be 

^correct, it would be necessary to nave a second delivery table. Besides this,, tiie.arrangement 
would further expedite business and save trouble. . , »>. . ‘ 

741. Do you conceive that any good purpose is answered .by the peons making nut a list 

of the letters didivered to them?~Yes; it is a check upon tiiem, so tnai they cannot destiny 
lettersddivered to them. . ,* . * 

742. But they must account for the aggregate amount of postage on the lettefB, whether 
they prepare a detailed list or not ?—Yes. 

743. llien, would it not answer every useful purpose if there were a special registry of 
letters which the senders might wish to transmit with peculiar care; and would it not, under 
these circumstances, save much waste of -4imiaand labour if the preparation of detailed lists 
were discontinued, except of letters specially registered ?—Undoubtealy it would. 

744. Supposing the detailed registry of bearing and service letters to be abolished, what 

time would be saved in the delivery of the mails ?—It would save an hour and a half, or 
about one-half the time now occupied. ' . . , ^ : 

745. What time would be saved by the abolition of the detailed registry of* inland letters 
received ?—Ohe-half the time; and if tile peons are not required to make out detailed liats 
of the letters delivered to them, the whole of the morning mails might be got ready for 
delivery in twb hours. 

746. Woiild it not enable you to dispense with a portion of the establishment nOw employed 
in registering letters ?—Yes ; iindoubt^ly it would. ' 

747. What time would the abolition of registry save m the‘despatch of the inland'mails 
from the General Post-office ?—About an hour; if the Post-office closes, as at present, at 
6 P.M., the mails might be despatched at 7 p.m. 

740. This also would render it possible to dispense with a portion of the'Oeneral Post- 
office establishment?—Yes; by the abolition of registiy, both of import and export letters, 
a saving might be effected of about Ms. 150 a month. *• 

749. Do you see any reason why receipts should continue to be granted for letters received 
at the Post-office for despatch?—Not for beai'ing or service letters, Or for stamped letters (if 
the use of stamps should be introduced), but for paid letters receipts must conthiue to be 
given, as a security against fraud not only by the <dficers of the FoSt-office, but ^by the 
servants of those who send the letters. For service, bearing, and stamped covers, it would be 
quite sufficient to haVe a letter-box with a slit for the reception of such covers, which box 
should be opened when the office closes for the receipt of letteis, and the contents sorted and 
made up for despatch. 

760. Have you any suggestion to make for the improvement oif the deliveiy in Calcutta?*^ 
The peons at present are underpaid, with reference to the work and responsibility imposed upon 
them. They are all required to make a cash security deposit, varying fr 0 m<iis. 50 to M$i 200, 
according to the average amount of po.stage due on bearing letters ddiverbd to them;-knd as 
they are all persons in a low rank of life, and without property when they are first taken into 
employment, they are obliged fo borrow the amount at a rate of interest which on jft^. SOOis 
crnisiderably mope than the pay that they receive.- The consequence is> that they depend ttpon 
(inauthorised receipts fot tiieir ovelihood. No interest is allowed to the peotis on their deposits. 
None of the ]:)eons understand English, but one or two of them can just read enough to make 
out directions in English; and this aecomplishinent mak4ls them inore efficient th^ the rest. 
It would be a great advantage, and save much time, if the peons employed in the European 
part of the town could a]l read Englissh. In my opinion, the'salairy of'tiie daHverypec^ ought 
not to be less than Rsi io w mopth. '^The peons of the Small Cause *C!ourt>ate paid at that 
rat#, ottd they have not one-fifth of tiie work to do that is imposed on the Fote-dffioe^^ns. 
Ihen the peonrf are not suffident in number to ddiver the letters io^ proper tiiner« xhete 
ought to be at least nine'more peons;- via.,two for the!4ti»divisibn;^twoforthe hlk^divisEon, 
two for tiiC 6th division, one for the 8th division, two for the 6th divkioti. . ^ ^ ^ ■' 

Witii thk number tiie pOoha of the morhiug delivery, who* bavd 5to witik tb a gteatdistasic^, 
would not have to come baokiond take out for the second delriodiy^^Jbutwottdd'iherdy 
have |o report themselves in tiie afteiilkoon at the Geriteral PostK>fBce) Ihe^ peipiisi Wbojate 
(.ailed upon to give a cash deposit of Rs. 100 and upwards, ought to bokUbi<^wdfep(^ 
^^iTttpauyVpapcir,' sio an t(> re<!kive mtercst oii the same ; or else 
be authoriscKl to ^loW intereston tiie depodts at the rote of the loan'open^at tisadi 
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: .’^7o ^whAti inspeeto^^re sul^e^t 

inspection is merely nominal. Two of them drive the acceleratxsiili!,' :imeitxjiiEiAdei|M^^ 
aild^^^^etker as far' aa^flieatre^streetj ^Thciy li^vk the leffice 4t jim m to 

return by'^;ao. «^.m 1 ^The<<>lhiertwo'hls^tpi^ rikik afteit 

collections, and making any inquiries into complaints made ' ^gainitf^Jihe 
inquiries^are vttry fVequent; Notn (lay;paases ^at there aie aot^i^edr gijrof jthelA. .^iThey 
gencQ^y ^rdiate to^ the late ddivelynor ^iidi-d^ivery of letters. ^ One caf the an^teUto)^ comes 
very ea^ -hi the moitking! to write the attendande of the peons, and to see that tbe-hbrses are 
fed and-eleanedf''Thfe'cSiers coiae>at‘» A.Mi >• ■ 

?53; How ate the insptetorewho drive the earrisges employed during the inteNiil^lietmemi 
their arrival at the end of their drive, and theit* ratant toHne Oenera) PoBt*offioe ?^Th^ do 
nothing hut Temain with the accelerator nntder a tree until 1 p.m., when the'peons return, 
and are driven back to the office. A native* coadhtnan would do the Work as well for nmdi 
less pay. ' ' - 

75 d. Would jiot the ddiveiy of letters be hiuch more efficient if the mspectofs dcMtantly 
moved about to see that the peons were doing their duty, and to receive com^ilaints ugamst 
them?—Undoubtedly it would. ■. ,^ 5 . 

7S4. Do the accelerators assist the delivery of the three divisions whose peons they carry 
Yes; but the Carriages are hot well adapted for the service, and might be much improved. 
They are a great deal too heavy. It would be a far better plan to have light two^beelsd 
carts, drawn by one horse, capade of cairying four peons with their bags. Four adLoletators 
might ^en be employed at the sameescpense^asitlie present two, and the benefit* of the 
increased despatch be shared by the native to^ and residents to the north and eatrt of the 
General Post-office. 


lOfA S^temher I 860. 

755. Ann you aware whether the delivery peons themselves deliver all,the listtem.entrusted 

to them, or whether they employ others to do it?—In the. native4owa tlie peons have mates 
under them, whom, 1 am told, they pay at . the/rate of lU,i\ a ,mciiath, .^The mates assist the 
peons in making tlie delivery, but they never make'ihek<appeamuce,aif the Post-office. In 
fact, die arrangement is not iccognised by the Post-office, and is strictly.foibidden. Cases 
of tJie kind have been brought to tlie notice of the Postniaster-geneiai, and. tlie peops have 
been fined for employing otlier persons to deliver their letters. The peons will not acknow¬ 
ledge that they employ persons regularly to,assist them; and when they are detected in doing 
so, tlmy always pretend that they have done so inci<^ntaUy, in consequence of sickness,^or on 
some other excuse. . i . , , > . 

756. Are the letters all delivered from the General Post-office to the |>eonB, or are private 
persons permitted to receive their letters from the General Post-office ?—All letters are 
delivered in the first instance to tlie peons; but a great many persons send their private 
servants to receive their letters from the peons at the Geiieml Postroffice, instead of, waiting 
until they can be delivered at their houses... The agency firms, and the merchants;in the 
Burra.bastar, almost ail invariably ado]>t this plan. 

767.. Explain die system of agency cheques ?—When lettelrs for parties who have accemnts 
with the General Post-office are reaay for delivery, the peons;take them.to the cheque sirkar, 
who enter's the number of letters and the amount of bearing postage in a cheque, and returns 
the letters with the cheque to the delivery peon, who- makes diem over to the servants of the 
several firms. There is a separate cheque for the letters of each finu. Only those firms 
enjoy this privilege who have given a guarantee, or a deposit of 500 in Government 
promissory notes. ^Fonnerly each firm paid Rit. 20 a year for the privilege, but for the last 
two years no demand has b^n made upon them. The cheque sirkar, is paid out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the fhtmer subscriptions, but die fund is now nearly exhausted, and 1 understand 
: that the system of agency cheques will be discontinued as soon as there are no funds to jiay 
the aiikar with. The clieques are^eompeired by die ffrms with the letters sigued^ and iv^tumed * 
tto General Post-office. Bills are made out against the firms weekly, and out for 
reali2iation. No time is saved in the deliveiy by the use of cheques, which.give additional 
trouble to the Post-office, but it is a convenience to the merchants to receive letters widiout 
paying for .them,.if they^a^rive at any timej'n the houiri^, when their houses are ebsed and 
dieir^sirkars not in attendance*. The privilege is confined to European firms, and there are 
now about, :25 or 27 who, enjoy it. Some of' the native merchants, es}ieciaUy;.jthose in the 
Burra ba%ar, keep postage accounts with the delivery peons, 'flie peons advance postage on 
all bearing letters delivered to them, and settle, accounts periodically, genenally twice a yeai-, 
at die Hoolee itnd Dcxirgapooja. Th^ are dien paid, besides the postage, a certain remunera¬ 
tion for dieir trouble, amounting^ 1 am told, to two pice on each letter. 1 have on several 
occasions? recommend^ themahstjuns not to make these payments'to thajpeons; but they 
answer that they do it for.'their awn convenience, and that it .is not a^matter in, which the 
Ooverfimetit or the Postf^offioe should interfere. The pebns of tb.c diird division take, very 
,few letters into the town; for though the njumber given to them is large, they deliver faf the 
greater proportitifi of them at .'the Gtoeral Host-^office;to the servants, of ffie nmhajimsj* ivb(> 
fer them dailyk^ \ . f 

. 76^4.; Are tbaifirms who have'accounts at the Post^ffice allowed topostle%r» on cteffit?-*- 
No; all postage on paid letters, is. paid at the time/, The only.exception tp this is> thi^t tbr 
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po^ge on iiew^)pj)ers ft-om tlie “ Bliglislimaii*’ and ** Hmkaru*' are settled nxonHily 

at the end of j^e Wnth. ^ ^ ^ deposit made at die general Post^ffice by die 

pix)|)rietor« of jejich of the i^tidve-mentioned ^ ? ' 

760. WoiiM it give rise to muqb delay m receipt and weighmoiit of l^tei^, if the 'acaJte 
of postage were to rise by intervals of a c^uaHer^ of a tolah, inst^d of half a tolah^ as nt 
present?—Yes; it would give rise to. very great dday, 'fhe weighmeiits would have to be 
mpeb more exact than they now are. Even now much time is lost m the weighment of every 
letter; because if there is the least mistake die receiv<^ is'held peisonafly respohsible. for short 
jKistagc. The receivers even now do not venture to guess at the weight of any letter, 
pass them al} through the scales; and if the rate of postage increased wim every quarter of a 
tolab they would be obliged to be muc^ more particular. A great deal of the receivers* time 
is also taxen up in granting receipts, especially when a large number are sent at once by one 
individual or mercantile firm; for the receiver has to weigh and charge each letter separately, 
and then to enter the weight and postage separately opposite each letter in the receipt book; 
a great deal of time is h)st in tracing each particular letter in the dawk receipt book. Mr. 
Moora» the late Deputy Postmaster-general, obtained the consent of the merchants to a plan 
of numbering in red ink the letters sent by each firm in one day, and entering corresponding 
numbers in die dawk receipt book. This rule, when observed, somewhat facilitates business, 
but very few observe it. 

760. Would the use of stamps in prepayment of postage abridge the labour and economise 
the time of the Post-office?—Undoubtedly it would; especially if receipts were not to be 
given for stamped letters, and if underpaid letters were eitiier sciit to die addressee charged 
witli tile difference of postage, as they are^ in England, or .sent tf) the Dead Letter-office. But 
if receipts are to be given for stamped letterjf, and the receiver lu;ld answerable for deficient 
postage, the time saved by the use of stamps would not be much; the only difference would 
be, that in most cases no change would have to be given, and that one receipt might be given 
for all the letters sent at once by one firm, instead of one receipt for each letter. 

761. By what rule are you guided in marking law papers, newspapers, and service covers 
as “ D<mbtfnl ” under Clause Xlll. of the Post-office rules ?—Service letters are never marked 
“Doubtful.*’ ^Newspapers posted by private individuals are marked “ Doubtful,” if there 
is any suspicion of writing s, on any pai*t of them, or if by looking through the paper 
any mark or Sign of vvrith^ is discovered. Law-papers, &e., are genentlly marked “ Doubt- 
fuf” if they are not accompanied by a separate letter to the same address. The rule 
used to be carefully bbserved when it was first imssed in 1B37, and a considerable amount was 
recovered in fines; but now it is not often acted upon. We do not keep a master of letters 
marked “ Doubtful,” and despatched to other post-offices; but we do of letters received as 
“ Doubtful ” and opened here. T never recollect ve-ceiving a service letter marked “ Doubtful 
|hose marked are generally law-papers, accounts or vouchers, and sometimes newsj)apcrs. 

762. Are foreign newspajiers received by ship or steani^i’ ever sent into the interior by 
banghy ?—Yes; if they exc'cetl 12 tolalis in weight, hut not otherwise; they are sent by 
pamphlet banghy and cliargcd according to Schedule V. 

763. VVheii Mr. Elliot was Postmaster-geneml, the dawks in all the direct lines of road 
were canied by c-outract, but ncjw wherevei’ ruimers are employed tliey are paid direct by 
Government; why w^as the contract system abolished, atul what has been the result?—'I'he 

■ contracts were abolished bcc'ause the contractors were not able to keep to'their time. During 
Mr. Elliot's incumbency the contractors weroTiberally remunerated; the standard waa five miles 
an hour for foot ruiineA, and a ^reward of of the whole contmet allowance was given 

for every half a mile of extra speed. I f the conti'actors fell short of tlie stipulated speed, they 
were fined at the same rate; a monthly average was struck, and the accounts settled according 
to the result. Ajit Jong as tliis system was in force^ the contracts answered, and the mails 
were <-ouveyetl in good time. Afterwards, in 1837 or 1838, the system of rewards was 
discontinued, and tlie tines imposed daily whenever the standard of speed was not attauied; 
the consequence was that none of the <!ontractors c;oukl perform their engiigements, the 
contracts br(^ke down, and ever since the dawks have been carried by Government establish- 
ments. One Prern Naraiii Bose undertook to convey the mails by contract on tlie Berham- 
pore line about four years ago, but he was unable to accomplish the (Standard rate of speed; 
and, owing to heaw fines, was obliged to throw up the contract. T’he contract system, as 
carried out in Mr. Elliot’s time,, was more expensive than the employ merit of rupners pmd by, 
tlie Post-officlft', but the rate of speed attained was greater tl^n that which now prevails. 

764. Do you ftmsider it. more atlvantageous to carry the mails by contract when foot 

runners are employt'd, or by Government establishments f —Tlie contrac!^ system is much the 
more expensive of the two, but if the c(»ntnictors are liberally remunerated they will convey 
the mails m^c',h faster tkan runners paid direct by Government. 'iTliis would not be th6 case 
if all postmasters were to do their duty, arid look after tlie runners, and see that they perfmm 
tlidr duty proiKiriy, and are not defrauded of their pay. But there are no such postmasters; 
in all ray experience, the only postmaster I reoollect to have really discharged his duty and 
managed tlie dawk efficiently was Dr. Leckie, who waa postmaster of Bhat^uLpore some 
years aj^). Uii^cr him the runners frequently accomplished five and a half anffsix miles an 
nemr, and at his recommendatidm werii always rewarded. As things now are, 1 thirifc it would 
be better to contract for the conveyance of the mails than to continue the present systdoa; 
but inno case can the speed bemuch improved, unlciss measures are taken tr> pnt rind keep 
the foada in wdea*. ’ , ^ ^ 

765. ’^ould the eraploymefit of inspectors, whose’'duty it should b^ Constantly td tpa^el 

along the lines of dawk road rind ii;is)>ect the post-office^, the state rind^c 

condition of the runners, tend to accelerate the trai^it of the mails, atid improve the efficiency 

of 
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of t]^ department?—Ted; if such a plinjCouTd be adopt^» and if K 

appointed Burveyors, with authority to inspect every post-?!|fice, ^d to eottt- 

plauit^ against the luoonsbees and omei^ ofiicera qf die department,.! b^ve noddiibllS|e a|^d of 
the mails would be ^eatiy increased, and the efficient of the department jhafei^i®y*prnn^ 

70G. How many inspectors do you think wouM be sufficient for the Lower 
think seven would be sji^fficient: two for the XVesteru-road, two for the Berhampote-roaiC^bhe 
for the Dacca-road, one for tjhe Madras^^road, and one for the Bornbay-road^ The Ihspeifitoi* 
of* the Madras-road might inspect the Kedgeree-road, and one of the inspechit^ of the 
Western-road might takt; th.c Ballcoora-road. These surveyors should furtiish diaries 
for. the infdhnaticm of the l^ogtmaster-general; and they should'^receive travellihg alfOw|iiaCe, 
while moving, at so roqch per diem, in addition to their salaries. 

707. Is the hour of the d^arture of mails from Mofussil post-offices regulated by the 
Postmaster-general, or by the Mofussil jiostmasters; and on wliat principle is it re|i«1ated ?— 

It is regulated by the Pi»8tiiiasler-general wherever it is ]>ossibIe to do so. The cuvspatch of 
the dawk . from Benares dcpemis entirely upon the arrival of (he dawk from the 
North-western stations; and it is only detained at the stations along the road for uie 
purpose of delivering packets, and taking up tliose that are ready lor it. llic depai^tire 
of the mail from the stations along the branch roads w'hich join the grand trunk road, 
between Benares and Calcutta, is regulated so that they may arrive at the point of junqdott an 
hour or two before the mail is expected tq pass. If it is found that Uie mails from any branch 
road do not arrive until after the western, mail has passed, ami that the delay is unavoidable, 
the hour <if despatch from the fiirlhest office on the branch line is altered. direct dawks 

on the Bcrhamporc line are not regulated; tlieirarrival depends upon the time at whit^h the 
mails are despatched froiu*^the extreme stations, and there is no detention along the wftole line, 
except what is necessary for delivei ing and receiving mails. Tile mails along ifie branch roads 
are regulated in the same manner as in those of the Western-road. From Dacca the dawk to 
Calcutta is despatched every day at a fixed hour, indqiendcntly of the dawks from more 
distant stations; this arrangement has been m force the last Ihrec or four months. 

7fl8. Are any atteru])ts made (<» regulate the mails during tlu* rains, when they arriv<* in 
Calcutta too late for the morning delivery?—No; no such attempts are ever made; the 
transit of the mails'during the rains is so uncertain, that any such attemjits would befrliitlcss. 

700. Would a system of prejiayment by stamps be applicable tlie battghy post?—Ves^; 
it would be impossible to have* ap uniform fate of harigny postages but the present table of 
rates might be much simplified, and then I know of no reason why stamps should not he 
affixed tobanghy parcels a# well as to letters. 

770. Are the wallets now in use in the Oeneral Post-office effectual to preserve the mails 
from w'et?—They are not perfectly waterproof; but since they w^ere introduced tw^o years ago, 
there have been no comjuaiiits of mails being injured by wet. They are made of Europe 
linen canvas, lined ivilh wax-eloth; they are lighter than the old leather w^alTet, and Inc 
expense of them is not more than one-half; tlieyiast as long as the leather wtillcl. The sanu^ 
kind of bag is used in the North-western Provinces, but the niaterial is cotton doosootee cloth, 
insh^ad of canvas. 

771. How many different forms of ehellan are there?—^There are three different kinds, one 

for Madras, one for Bombay, and tme for Bengal and Uie North-western Provinc<‘.s. For 
places where there is only a moonshce who does not understand English, we have a form of 
ehellan in English and Bengalee. The Mofussil chellans diflor from Biose used at the Oeneriif 
Post-offitre, and are of various forms. ‘ 

772. Is there not a form of ehellan laid down to be used at all post-offices?—Tlicn^ is, but 
latterly I perceive that the form is not observed alike in alljilaces. It would facilitate business 
if only one form of ehellan were in use for the whole of India. A s]h eimen of ea< h kind of 
ehellan now used can be si^plied from tlje General Post-office. 

77 a. ITow^ are contiucis effected at the General Post-office ?—Tenders are invited by public 
advertisement. 

774. What ai|p the terms 'of the contract under which the General Pcfsl-ollice.is suj>plikl 
with eontinigent articles?—The contrairtor agrees to supply certain specified articles, 1o any 
extent required for the use of the office, at Jus. 510 a month. The contrax.*t is for five years, 
and it has two ye.ars to nm. I can send the agreement from the post-office. 

776. Is the contiact satisfactorily pei*fbrincd?—It is. No (oinplaints have bsen made 
against the contractor from any department of the office. 


10th October 186Q. 
Mr, W, Twmiotp. 


770. In the monthly cosh account of the Geueinl PofttKiffice for October: I84li is an entry 
;of Jis^ 1:^461. 2. 9. on account of |>OBtage on ship letters des{)iatchcd. Can you inform ine 
how much of this consiftts of stfsam jiostage, how much of inland poKtage» and how much of 
al^ post^e prpiierly so calledj—From the daily abstracts of ship and stew letters furnfebed 
from the Snip and Steam department I can tell tliat of the above amount,. 7. 3, is 

on accQurii of ateam 'Und inhuid postage on letters despatclied from Calciflte. by the ivaontlily 
^^vtbAt 214. o. k on account of and inland pcistage oii oul^m d 
despatched from Calcutita^^ -v 
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The alN»trap(«i do,|]9tdhow>!tK«.4]4(iq^ Bh^iiind Qa^l^c^ 

and inland po^lBga;<m,tbe..oj^W 4 )i>u^ |j»e.,«^opn^.f;mlif) aa<^rt^^ by#Dminu^ ^ ng^i^.. 
Tlin.foinn,.Qf a«c<Mnt'..ke]^iin,My d^|[)a^^ jdpfl^ wt a^mi^ qf',a^ PW* 

shewn, hwtjWy »ight|be «!rf|ijl»i^iW>%ne.|itejsdty ff.jthe ffico^.ywf.fate^^ ”■ 

the delwiled,r«gi«tiy ,ha<V<icpntiini^,it;W)Uj,npt.h)^’.^sih^^ theMapont,qjCi!^ 

from ship and steam postage, unless there be anutufortn rate of posnige on'all letters aceo^ 
to their.wdkrhtto ftUxiactsiot*the world, , > . ;. 

7t7„ I|> ypun.reply to Qiaestion e.xpiaineglij^ pjf ^d73/. 6^' tli^^ 

montKly cash account, under the nead of country-paid letters despatehea, Wiws obiamefi,,^ \ 
deducting ffopi the sum, of JRs, 7,48^. 9. 0 shewn in the monthly abstract, 4he mlam 
postage {etteta '%ld Botiib^, and all steam - onifMid letters idespatchM 

from ISafdtdta either bM BdiAbaV or %y the 'PeWinsiilar ahn Oriental* Omcnpany's B^t 


it appears from inspecting the abstracts furnished to yout department from'the Ship and Steakn 
department, tliat .the steam pcYStagi* paid bn all leUers de 8 pate<|)ied from Calcutta bvthe Pen^idiur 
and Orwittal Company’s steaihCrs is credited in yottr mdtithly abstract and tn Jhembnth^^oadi ^ 
account under the head qf ship pdstSLge 6 n lett^hs deispMitched. Woukl it not mere wrreotv 
. therefore, to dedhet from the postage on country letters only the inlafKl aihd* st^m postage on 
paid letim sent vid Bombay, and fmht the postage oti ship letters the inland and steam j^stage 
on paid letters ^nt by the Peninsular Oriental Company’s steamerswould undoubted^ 
be mori 6 )rreet, but still it would be but |m approximation U> perfect correctness; because 1 
should still have to depend upon the abstracts ofthe i^iip and Steani department foi’ the total 
amount bf 'iidahd stnd steam postage paid On letters ient by tile 'steamers, and 1 could only: 
determine hqw much of it was inland postage by deducting the amoudt of steam postage pay¬ 
able to Her'Majesty's Gkivemmeiit a^ shown in the memorandums aubseijuently furnished from 
the Ship and Steam department which are sent as vouchers with the cash account. If this 
plan Were followed, then as it appeals iVoih the hbiitmct tliat the total amount of steam and 
mland postage paid on steamer letters in October was Es. 1,236. 7. 3.,and from the memoran¬ 
dums that the steam postage on these letters was Bj, 1,005. 7L' 61 , the difference, viz.^ 
Es, 230. 16; 9., might be entered in rite-cash account as inland postage on steamer letters, and 
the amoutit cr^ited as ship postage wduld be reduced to Bs. 214. 11. 6 . (the exact amount 
shown in the Ship abstract); but even that would include inland postage on ship letters. 

778. Undar a^iiSLt head is the inland and steam posta^ on unpaid steamer and overland 
letters creditedIt is all entered in the first instance without distinction under the bead of 
ship postage, m the abstract ^bearing acemmt book. ThaKSmount due on remaining and 
surcharged letters is first deducted, and then the amount of inlj^nd and ste.ain posta^ on 
steamer letters is separated and credited in the cash account under the appropriate heads, 
according tf) the inemoi-andunis of steam and inland postage furnislied from the Ship and 
Steam department. The remainder is credited in the cash account under the head of ship 
postage, and includes both inland and ship postage on, ship letters. I have no means of 
knowing whether the memorandums of inland and steam postage due on steamer letters are 
correct or not. I accept them on the responsibility of the bead of that department. 

779. Under what head in the cash account are the proceeds from" the monthly Bombay 
express fx)stage credited ?—Under the head of paid country letters despatched. Under the lieaiJ 
of express letters, only the procoeds from private expresses are entered. 'fheye,is an express 
book kept'in the jidajQd department, in which all,receipts from parties, sending expresses are 
entered, and from this book the entries in the daily abstract are niadc. ' The receipts are attested 
in tha receipt book by the officer under whose authority the express is despatched. 


26tk October 1850. 


Baboo IfurruckeAnMer Sahoo. 


780. y^HAT is uape of your firm at Benares ?—Tbe name of the fi^ia Bamdpss S^oo; 
the business of the firm is exclusively Jmnking and money agency. 


781, At what .ofi^er plac^ in ^ndia have ^yoii co,rrespon4ing firms or agencies ?—I have 


agencies in. Oalcutj^^ ^irzapore, Ohaxeepore, and, Alif^oad.. , 

782. is tjie extent of ypur correspondence ?—Abom two or four letters every diiy. 

No day passes without a .letter Mng sent from our house by the daij^h/anfi sometimes as matiy 
as 10 are .sent. ' ‘ / 

783. What axupimt of jiostage do you pay in the course of the yeajp?- 7 *l cannot answer thist 

quesrion without referring to my books. i + 

784^ With, what places is your^ cpirespondence ^liiefly carried on?:—With Mirzgppre and 
Ghaxeepore, ,I bate a&o to write many lettw to Agra^ to fibu valceela" whom 1 

employ in attenltuu^e at %idd^^ ' ' .V .f , ; / «)j 

785. Is your doreesp^dence^affirm by l^re present «ate of po^ge?~i^o; I wntq,| 
as many as I,iiee4 to, wrife If .tfic j^fage were r^uced .1 should nb^ wti^ 

I do at preBent.';^ ' "* Vr /'■ 

786. you thip^ that j &q correspond,w pf thpse to whnpx ^gfowntiOf 

conoidwti<?n .pirp^t l;dte,s ?-^1Jfidwbtedly/,^^^ to.jwjipm-^ ' iis 


a Cl 

lowe?. If 


redulled, 




Heope 


787. Save 
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787 . Have ypw. any complaint to make of the i>rc8ent management of the Post-office, or 
any iiiprovenient to suggest in it?—Yes; at pi^ent the P6st-office is not secure; letters 
posted ^ reffldents of a pace reach their destination, but those ^hich are posted by gtwmgers 
are fre(|uendy lost, or nbi heard of. A relation of mine, Baboo Ajoodhaperrtaud, recently went 
to the .westward, and he informed me that a great many of the letters which he wrote to his 
home iti Benares during his absence, and put into different jxj^t-offices, never reached their 
destination. 

It would be a great convenience if letters were received and delivered at the different 
thanas an3 tlie principal towns iii the interior. At present tliis is not the case in the district 
of Bejiares. 


App. (D.), No. 
Evidcncet 


788. Is there not a zsemindary dawk in the cHstrict of Benares, which is also available to the 
people ?—Not that I am aware of; I believe the thana reports are all sent in by goraits, and 
not by a* temindarec dawk establishment, 

789. Have you any other improvement to suggest ?—Yes; tlie receiving house now open 
in the Chouck is Open until eight p.m.; if it were kept open till 11 p.m. it would be a great 
convenience to the mercantile public, and many mor<j letters would be written and sent by 
post. The custom of die houses of business here is to write letters imdl late at night. 

790. Would any advantage arise from the opening of other receiving houses in th<i city of 
Beuiai’es?—Yesi undoubtedly; it would be a great public convenience if otlier receiving houses 
were opened. There are parts qf the city which are jpore than a mile or two fronr either of 
the places at which letters can now be posted. One receiving house is . much wanted at 
IMioyronfeth, another at llajghat, and a third at Sewala,; anotliei* might be opened at Owsan- 
gunge,^ wliere tliere ai-e a great many mahajuns. 

791. Are you aware that the ]>ractice ot clubbing is earned on to any e.xtent in Benares? 
—^Yes, 1 know that it is; especially by those who cairy on correspondence with persoiiH at a 
distance. Servants esjiecially always enclose their letters in those of* their employers; but this 
is not so much the case wiih the letters sent to less distant )>laces, the postaj^e of which is 
only two pice, or, if weighing a tolah, one anna. This pmetire is chiefly earned on by the 
Tiiharwarries, whose house's are at a distance. If the jwstnge w^cre reduced to the lowest 
uniform standard on letters sent to any distance, tlie practice, miglit still be resorted to in some 
degree, unless positively prohibited by law, but it would be greatly decrea.sed. 

702. Would there be, in your opinion, any objection to the introduction of stamps in lieu 
of money Cor the prepaynmnl of ])ostage- /—None at all. Tliere would be no difficulty on the 
part of any one in uuderstunding the use of them, and they would obviously tend to increase 
the security of letters passing .through the post. 


20f/i October 1850. 


Ohhoy Ham Mharwaree, 

793. You are Gomashta of Luchmeeclmnd lladhakisheii of Muttra?—1 am; there are tw'o 
houses at Benares connected with Luchmeechiind; the name of one is Luchmecchund Munnee 
Harn, arid of the other Seth Govind Doss. 

794. Wliiit if' the nature f)f your business ?—We are baiikem and merchants, both of country 
produce and of forirign imports. We have largo dealings in opium. 

795. What is the extent of your correspondence by post ?—I send about from 80 to 100 letters 
every nK>nth. Formerly, when llie King of Lucknow’s dawk was in existence, and }h»onin 
MulVs, I used to write 30 or 40 letters every day; but now 1 am obliged to contract my cor¬ 
respondence, in cf>nscc|uence of heavy rates of |X)stage. By Poorun JVluH’s duwk letters used 
to go for eitlier one anna or 1J anna, according to distance, but now a cpiartcr tolali letter to 
Jyporc, costs four annas, and to Bombay aiid Lahore six annas. 

79fi. Would your con cspondence increase if a half anna were charged oii all letters not 
exceeding a quarter tolah in w'^cight, without reference to distance ?—^ITndoubtedly it w'ould 
greatly increase; many more business letters would be written, and an immense number of 
letters which arc now enclosed in others would be sent separately. At present hoondic:i coming 
from a distance are not punctually acknowledged, but the ci'*stom is to wait until several 
have arrived, and then to acknowledge the receipt of all of them in one letter. The Ic.ttcrs 
of poorer people w^ould vastly increase under such a uniform and light rate of postage; 
at present those liviqg at a distance from their homes are almost debarred from writing by 
the heavy postage, excej)t when they can get their letters enclosed in one sent by some other 
person. 

707. Where do you post your letters?—Ordinai-ily at the Chowk Post-office; Imt as tJmt 
closes at 3 p. m., we are obliged to send all letters of consequence after that hour to the post- 
office at Secrqle. It would be a great convenience to the public if the receiving houses were 
kept open to a later hour, and more if receiving houses were opened at every thana in 
the city, lliere are seven thanas, and at each thana a post-office might be opened without 
any difficulty. 

798. But are not letters already received at tlie thanas for transmiswsion by post No ; the 
orders of (Government have nevfer been carrited into effect in tlie district of Benares, ,|ior are 
the people genjerally aware that letters can be posted at the thanas. I underhand that in oiher 
districts large numbers of Iritters are sent by post in this way, 
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799 . Are you usually in the habit of sending your letters paid or unpaid ?—-Almost inva¬ 
riably paid. 

800. Do you consider that if prepayment of postage,Fere compulsory, correspondence would 
decrease ?—^It mig^ht to a small extent if present rates of postage were maintained, but cer¬ 
tainly not if the rates were reduced in the manner above suggested. 

801. Have you ever lost letters sent by the post?—Never. 'Fhey are occasionally mis-sent, 

imd do not arrive at their proper destination untU long after they are due; but 1 never heard 
of a letter being lost. ^ 

802. Is there any delay in the delivery of letters in Benares?—Yes; there is considerable 
delay, usually from four to five hours after the letters are ready for delivery. 1 always send 
a peon to the Post-ofHce, and by that mean*^ get my letters as soon as they are ready, but 
those of my neighbours who do not adopt tliis plan do not receive their letters for four or five 
hours after me. 

803. With what parts of India is your corresjiondence chiefly carried on?—The house of 
which I am the goinashta has correspondin;^ firms and agents in nearly 160 places throughout 
India, besides a number of constituents with whom a separate corrcsponclence is kept up. 
The principal agencies are here in Benares, Mirzapore, Delhi, Agra, Muttra, Ajmecr, Jypore, 
Kotah, Bombay, Indore, Calcutta, and Cawnpore. 

Cecil Beadotif Commissioner. 


Appendix (!).)» No. 2. 


PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


No. 1102 of 1860.—General Department 

William Courtney^ Esq., Commissioner for Post-office Inquiry. 

Sir, 

1 HAVE the honour to transmit the enclosed cojiies of three memoranda, furnished by 
C/ajitain Hart, late postmaster in the Deccan, containing his opinions on various points 
(•onnected with the present pr)sta1 system and the question of postal reform. The information 
and suggestions in these ])apers may perhaps be of use to you in conducting your 
inquiries. 

I have, &c., 

(signed) A. IK. Ravmecroft, 

On Circuit, 19 September 1850. Postmaster-general. 


Memorandum on the Subject of Proposed Alterations in the Post-office Act, No. XVIL 

of 1837. 

1st. The follow’ing remarks are submitted to consideration, as the points to which they 
refer do not appear to have received the notice their importance requires. 

2d. On the question of the expediency of abrogating Act XVIL of 1837, and submitting 
in its place a plain well-defined system ea.sy to be understood, the public, as well as official 
opinions, generally coindde. The difficulty is to fix on a scheme acceptable to the community, 
which shall not entail a serious loss on the revenue. The general returns showing the collec¬ 
tions made at the three Presidencies have been laid liefore Bie Supreme Government, but in 
them a most important item of account is not noticed; that is, “ the probable per-centage los.s 
to Government by peculationstor it is an undenuible fact, that for the amount of these 
collections, as made at out-stations, the State is dependent 011 the integrity of its clerks, on 
whose account udder the present system there is not any check whatever. To })rove this 
assertion, it becomes necessary to trace the progress of a packet despatched, either up the 
country from a General Postnoffice, or from one out-^tatioii to another. 

3d. With every packet of paid, bearing, service and free letters, a list in duplicate (clidlan) 
of their nuinWr, with a notice of the amount of postage to be collected, is forwarded. One 
copy of tills list has to be returned, duly receipted, to the office of despatch, while the other i»\ 
retained as a record. Suppose 90 letters, bearing /itr. 20 postage, to have jarrived froni 
Borahay at an out-station, aud that the clerk wishes to appropaiate 8*. 6 of thUti^m wiflidift 
the possiWlity of being detected. The process is an easy One;» Be signs and ba<4 the 
ortgmal chdian, entering inj^s registisp as recovered at aii’diie 

V “ ' ■ :' . -On 
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on Forward letters,” Fictitious covers to that arnwint are made up; an illegible stamp 
in addition to that of his own office, affixed, arid they are then sent on to distant, stations, 
from which acknowledgments are in due course rcceivwi. The whole of the DO letters having 
been regularly delivered as addressed, no complaints ever reach the head office; tlie account 
appear regular, and detection is impracticable. 

4th. It is, however, but seldom that fictitious covers are thought of, the simple miry of 
“ Forward ” being sufficient. The great increase of business in the postal department since 
the ojieBing of the overland route, without any ci:»rr<iSTKmding addition to the number of clerks 
in up-country offices, mjcessitatcs the transaction of business in a hasty and unsatisfactory 
manner, Registers, except those for Europe letters, are not regularly,"if at all, kept (their 
utter ustilessness as checks has been too often demonstrated), and any attempt tt) trace fals<^ 
entries is sure to end in vexation and disappointment. 

5th. The few cases which occiasionully occur of post-office clerks being delected in malver¬ 
sation of office arc usually brought to notice by their folly in not delivering letters or blmngies, 
whicli are supposed to contain hoonrlee.s or valuables; liad the, postage only been appro¬ 
priated, detection could not have, taken place. It must be remembered tliat these clerks are 
tai* from being a highly jiaid class of* public servants, that their duties arc heavy, and lliiit at 
out-stations they are perfectly uncontrolled in the prepamtioii of their attcounts ; indeed, the 
same may be said of siidder stations, as tlit; entries of collections cannot be supcrinteiided in 
person by the fiostniaster. If a Hearing letter ” from the Madras Presidency is received at 
Delhi, or Auningabad, or Ahmednuggur, duly delivered, and the recenpt returned without the. 
jMjstage iMjing entered in the aoccmnb*, it is not in the |w)wer of the most intelligent official to 
detect the fraud. 

(ith. When the very great number of Post-office clerks in virtual charge of offices is con¬ 
sidered, and the temptations byVhich they are surroundcul allowed for, the amount of revenue 
whicli may be lost to Government by non-entries becomes matter of most serious moment. This 
subjfict is stated liave been brought to the notice of the Committee at Calcutta in IHi?, 
w'hon its members acknowledged that no practical check could be devised. Whilst in charge 
of the Pofuia division, within which range are eleven offices, this fact was painfully appan*nt. 
The collections at a particular station wmere, as far as could be ascertained, the number of 
residents had not varied, fell fiom lis. 200 in September to Ih. 114 in October 1847. Tin* 
clerk was known to be in difficulties, and his records were carefully examined ; but as his own 
registers were the chief guides on the occasion, no proof of fraud could he established. Tlie 
nisult of tlie iiKjuiiy, however, was that in November the collections rose to Ih. 1!)J, and in 
DeceiuiKT were 188. At another station some years previ(*us the elork attuclied to the 
eollector's office liaving been dismissed for being concerned in a banghy robberv, the cullec- 
tions, the first iinnitb of Ins succ(*ssor taking charge, were nearly douhli* their forniei uniounl, 
and they afterwards mainluined that rate. 

7til. Under the present sysUnu the charges for weight and distance are most complicated. 
Few ol' the clerks thoroughly uudcistand the regulations, and to the greater jioition of tin: 
public; ilicy are a mystery. It is not iieeessaiy to recapitulate in detail the many suggestions 
which have been laid before Government. The chief points on wliich eveiy scheme of 
improvement must be based are,— 

J. That the plan sliall not cause any scri(.)us loss to the levenue; 

2. That it jmts a stop to peculations ; and 

;t. That its mode of working U; simple and efficacious. 

stli. The following propositions have this desirable end in view :— 

1. The introduction of stamps; red for private, green for service letters. 

2. Enforcing tlie prt;payment regulation by .stamps in all cases. 

3. Fixing the rate for weight, and not for distance. 

4. Estamishing branch post-offices in all large town.s. 

5. Itequiring the name of the department or office, and the official imnd)er of every 
service-letter to be noted on the cover. 

9th. The question of the amoimt of the minimum stamp can only be decided by a »eterence 
to the general returns. Opinion inclines to one anna for half a tolah. The colours are iuuna- 
terial, provided tlicy are easily distinguishable. 

10th. By no other precaution, except that of enforcing the prepayment of all letters by 
stamps, can the revenue effectually be jirotectcd. ‘‘ Money must not, on any account, eitlier 
for bangliies or letters, be received at any post-office.” 

11th. Charginj^ for weight and not for distance is a most c.s.sential point, which will secure 
the community from overcharges, siniplify a compliiaih^d system, and give general satis¬ 
faction. Notice of the rates leviable should be made as public as jiossilile by large printed 
placards hung up in every adawlut, kutcherry, and other places of resort, as well as at 
jK)st-ortices. 

12th. At present post-offices are usually established in military cantonments, or at civil 
stations, sometimes one and two miles from tlie native city. It is not, of course, practicable 
for any aiiisan, Oj^ any otlier individual who has business to attend to, to waste hi» in 
waking that distance to post a letter, nor can those who keep servants spare them on such 
errands. Tlie only way in which tliis large jiortion of the jwpulaticm can avail themselves of 
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the post department, 16 by giving them letter® 1 to .persons who* earn ?a itvelOjoad by gohig 
round tlie several <|uarters of large towns; collecting the correspondence of the rcsidents^itronr 
whom they receive tlie amount of postage they caleulatc to pe chargeable by C^veriiment; 
remunerating themselves by enclosing 1 the whole in one covers addressed to their ageinit, the 
difference of rate between which they receive for the many separate covers; and the charge <m 
a single heavy packet, being their profit. This is called the.‘^Ouhbing< syatm;^* mid has 
erroneously been supposed to have its rise in a desire to save, postage, whereuiS the want* of 
facility for posting letters is the cause. The writers of them clo not save^ anything, and, 
moreover, have to risk their letters in a stranger’s charge. Was an office within reach wdipe 
a stamped receipt could be obtained, the collector’s tmde would cease to be worth following. 
As instance in question, tlie city ofFooila 'maybe mentioned,'V,'hich contains iipwatds df 
10 rt ,000 inhabitants, and has its post-hffice iri the camp, a triilc and'a half distant; J^attara^ 
with half as many pecmle, at two miles off; iind Nagppire, tvith more than double "Ishat pbtm- 
latioiij about as tar. In connexion with this subject one otheV point has to bfc tu^iicetl: the 
necessity of having a list of all unclaimed letters at out-stations made out monthly, arid bbjSics' 
hung up in the kutclieiy, adawlut, or chowry, for public hiformatibn. As a general rule, 
native letters ure but too little car^ for: ' < » 

13th. The enormous amount of demi-official covers passing free through the Post-office 
imperatively calls for a check, and none is so simple as requiring the official number of 
tlie letter and the name of the department or office to b(i noted outside. The green stanqis, 
by virtue of which packets pass free, have to be accounted lor to the office ffoni \Vhich they 
are iiidentcd out. Although Clause XtX. of the Act directs that Lettens addressed by 
indh'iduals to Government officers on their private affairs ^diall be post-paid,” the rule is 
seldom attended to. No inconvenience would be felt by the Right honourable the Governor, 
the Members of the Council, the Secretanes to Government, or other privilep;cd parties; in 
havirij^ to affix the green stamp to their correspondence. Th 0 r right ot sertdmg letters ftbe 
remains intact, wdiile node could reach them without having Cither one stamp or the other 
affixed- ^fhe same remark applies to covei^ addressed to or received from the home anthbri- 
ties, as the PostinaStcr-general at the Presidency, or his deputies at btit-stftioiis, would affix 
the required tokens. n 

14th. On the qucistion of retaining the present rate of charge on new’Hpa|)CTS, pamphlets and 
banghyqmi'cels, no remarks are here cffiled for, as ihey must be deUi^iuincd uy culcuktions 
based on the general returns. 

(signed) S. V, W, Hart, 

Captaih 2 d Greii. Rcgt. N. t. 


Remarks on the Working of the Post-office Act of 1837 . 

. is an admitted fact, that under the present system the accounts of their collectic>us 
rendered by,out-station <jfficers cama)t be el^icked. . In a former memoraiKlupi this point \vas 
proved in "the ease of letters passing from office to office in the - iiiteriort Tk; <ff 
“ Pre]>aid letters ” was not, however, ml verted to.. What is b» prevent the clci'k, who receives ihe 
amount on tlrese packets from appro]>riating a portion ? At the General Post-office, the .fear 
of being f)hserved by a conipaniun; hut at out-stations, where the wTiter is alone at his desk, 
he may take as niueli as he pleases without a chance of discoveiy. 

As a jwly the Poist-office clerkji ar^ umlerimid and overw^orketl, wiffipiit any prospect of 
promotion, In other departments the subordjlnates are allowed occasioi^ul holidays, but at 
the lai*ge number of statiotw where onlyoiie Post-office clerk is employed, a day’s relaxatkai 
from. business ^ is unknown. Yet it is suppc»se4 tha^ tjiese. men wijil hft honest,, , I assort, 
without hesitation, that if a clerk confines nis pecula!tions (within moderate .bounds) to his 
eollectj^nspjic is safe from (Jeti^tion. It is only where banghy jiarcels and letters are opened, 
that discovery takes place. If an estimate is made of the number of offices tli^pughqut Imlia 
with only ohe clerk, and a month’s pay of each be taken as, tlie sum appropriated from the 
collections, the amount will appear enormous. Yet when \t is considered that from R$. 15 to 
to I^s. 25 is their average salary, on wdiich a family is to he maintained, a decent appearance kept 
up, and in cases of illness an aWistant paid, the calculation cannot be thought excessive. Under 
asYslemdfptepaymcnf?byst^ps, peculation would’be imjifacticable. ' ‘ .0 > t 

Goveniment being secMircd from loss, the security of the public has to be attended to, ’I he 
plati;,oft ragisteriug Icttefs has;been/tried, and JBvQU. tlie/cli<d(aK^ gt ,prpiK»nt 

in not. practical cVeh® «n CK?iTi^nesav . The npt i^ 9 W of ftlicir 

being t?xandn<?d^!a 4 id..ffi. ipah t)iey arc. RQt . Witp, 0 ^ 

the way-bills my 

offices 4bcy arc, dpspgtphed WglXf 

All j^i^’^i^hoiffibb'e cdnvcj^ W cOnti^f.* ^'SisAirityf iHdi be'thott 'taken 
par^t^ls,’ atid^ai d^tstiii rAte? bf j^peVd'fti^itedi’ The 
are ?id^^Vteh ffighbr lliuW*WOfd be gtvfe^ 
getting the foot linos tak^n at 15 per 

iimsjs^aved might be appropriated to the incjEe^e.of horse dawks on the main lines. 
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No legislative ei^aetment can pnt dnm thm estabiishm««^ They ; exist {until 
Government piacefe the Post-office within: the leac^ of'tJie people.* ^-Atpreaeiit 4he?ttihaa *of 
the population are debarred from avaiimg themselves of* it, not only ^om the high rate Of 
charges^ but by the distance of the offices frorri towns and ; cities; In fixing their positions^ p« r ♦ f i 
the convenience of Eupopeaife has alone been constiitcd. A teprt of the number of private 
ofiices in Ahmcdabad has lately been laid before fbe Postmaster-general. At SSumt 1 Wlieve ® 

tliere are three, gaanmg.from Ks. 15 to i?#.40 monthly. In Pooha the number is probably 
greater; there again the revemte is defrauded* 

To give the siainp system a fair chmice, a luiiform rate of charge f<«’ weigh.!, and not for Suboixlinatc offices, 
distance, must bje established, and eveiy facility giv^m for tlie j|jio.stiug and disteihution of letters. 

It is not to be expected that any great increase of native cjorrespoudence will at once take 
yjlace, but as soon as the jjjeople .und that for ,a triding they can write to and hear from 
tlieir fViendr^ rclativen, thousands wijl gladly avail lheniselv.es <)f the opportunity, Eveiy 
kutcheixy should have a post-office box, witli the rates vf charge legibly painted on it. Letters 
posted in towns at a distance from the office station iiiight be ttd^cn there at fixed periods, and 
the covers accumulated for parties in die districts sent fyicU. for distribution by the same 
peons. The rule directing lists of letters niiclaimed during a month, to he hung np in a con¬ 
spicuous place, ought to he made imperative by a penalty. Where a large revenue is looked 
for, the strictcKt attention, to details is necessary. 

. At oat-stations the time of Post (iffice writer^ is taken up in preparing a number of returns, PoBt-office cJoilvs, 
bn which, owing to the impossibility of checking them^ no dependence whatever can be placed; 
many pf these might be dispensed with, and more impoi tant business then pixipcrly attended 
to. A scale of pay for leiigtli of service would be most advantageous^! This class of public 
servants arc virtually nuc^aitrolled ; some .motive for correct eouduct should therefore be held 
out to them. Under this Pieddency, postmasters arc allowed deputation allowtimce to visit 
and inspect their subordinate offices ; but as no specific report is called for, or iiK^uiry made 
whether tliis official himseK understands the detail of the business, the money jj^id him is 
thrown away. The present regulations do not admit of effident superintendence. When 
remodelled, a visit once a year would prevent the abuses wliich have taken place in the 
interior, wliere bandies of undelivered letters have been found ac(;iimulated in offices. On 
these occasions the postmaster should sign the tlerk^s books, report on his qumiffieations, 
whether complaints are made against him, if lists of unclaimed letters have been duly exposed 
to public view, &c., &c. 

Wliere contracts do not exist, the time tables sent to the General I^ost-offico are not to be Time tables, 
relied on. At ev(»ry station, the* writers are now required to enter the time of the arrival and 
despatch of the mails, and they do so down to five minutes to or past a certain hour; but ail 
such entries are made bv guess, for not one in fifty has a watch or clock to guide him. The 
plan introduced on the l^oonaand Danoorline of calculating the number of hours in which 
the entire distance is performed, without regard to tile intermediate stations, is the only one to 
be dej>ended on. Cei*tificates of detention, signed by the village authoirities, are required 
before delays are allowed for. These certificates are of course in general tf'rms, testifying to 
the fact of detention having been unavoidable from the state of the weather or other cause, 
and noting the probable time. To check fictitious reports, surveys similar to those of the 
Nagpoor,l[>anoor and Kurar post-roads qught to be at dnee made by jiostniasters (a few 
hotirs’ instiiit*tion under an engineer officer would render them competent to do Wo); and on 
their circuits they should asrertain, by personal inquiry, wlicthcr or no the certificates had been , 

granted. 

Tile presei’vatioii of the mails and banghies from injury by wot, during the monsoon, is a W/ix-cloth wnip- 
subject to which aftefitioii is much required. Most offices supply wax-cloth from their 1*®”' 
contingent allowance, and of coui'se the cheapest is always purchased. Might not the 
Gutta Pcrcha Oortijiany in'England lie applied to ? Cloth saturated with this gum is so chtjap, 
that the expense would n6t exceed the present charge: and, vrith the large quantity requited, 
be probably a saving. 

(signed) S, V. Wj Jfari. 

Obtiiifaiiirund, 24 June 1650. ^ 


Kkmarks on the Working of the Post-office Acf of ,!B37 ; its Defects, apd.prqposed 

Remedial Measures. 

i Npntctice this Aet has prov^a total faijure; hot either affording security to the Ooveni- Tli<* Act of 1C37 
mcht te^nue, br’givii^^^atisfnjction to the piiblie: Tbeoreticatly, the complicated system of fiulure. 
charges^ for dUlaniJe^’ bn newspapers, pamphlets,letters and parcels; With the long list of 
pm-ties dieiripted from tbd payment of postage, appears perfect; and tshder highly salaried 
Eulrojyeah teupcniitendehCe, niight :h a cert-ain * degree have answd^ the proposed ends, Sut 
those regulations have to be carried out by native clerks, the greater ndmber 'on rates of pay 
whofiyiinMeqaate tOi qp^mnd .a perfect lurowledge. of English, or even, to ngLintain ^eir 
fami^s in . wiihpi^ the slightest prospect of promotion (I speak of Umse 4^,, the 

U^e .pi^paration of their accounts. On integrity of 

.87, ■’ ■' ’3H'3' *5; >'Tberfe 
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There is not any chock on the clerk who receives the atnount on Pt>st-paid letters or 
parcels, froniappropriating a portion, or the whole, as he maj deem prudent. At the Pre¬ 
sidency, and one or two large .stations, the fear of being observed by a companion may deter a 
man from peculation; but where the writer is alone, or has his relatives in his office, lie. is secure 
from detection, provided he forwards the packets to their de^itinations. 

Entries of the amount of Postage collected ” are equally at the discretion of the clerk, Uie 
committee at Calcutta Imving admitled that it was not practicable to devise a cheek on these 
accounts. 

No provision has been made for ascertaining whether the writers in the subordinate office> 
are acquainted with the regulations; those employiid under district postmasters have a cdiance 
of betUn’iug tlieir condition; but in kutcherries and isolated stations their pay remains 
unchangi'd from the tiuio of their entering the service to their quitting it. They are required 
to be at their posts night and day. A holiday is uiiknowu to tliem ; in sickness they have to 
provide and pay for a substitute; in some cases a peon also, or deliver the letters themselves 
(such was mitil lately the case at Kandalla and Seroor); and yet a correct statement of 
all monies passing through their hands is expected from them. “ Wholly un(*oiitrolled in the 
preparation of their accounts, is it to be supposed that these underpaid, overworked clerks 
should do otherwise than appropriate a ])ortiun of their receipts, when they can do so with 
impunity V' 

To secMire the postal revenue it is indispensable that— 

1. A system of stamp be iutroduce<i. 

2. That prepayment he imperative. 

3. Tliat no money be on any account collected at Post-office.* 

These measures will insure the Govcnimeut from loss* Tlie public liave now to . 
considered. 

The present high rat© of charges, and the distance of post-(offices from towns and cities, 
effectually debar the mass tff the population from availing themselves of the department. 
They are consequently driven to employ individuals keeping private offices, nor can any 
regulation j)ut down these establish mails or private dawks. 

The remedie.s suggested are-^ 

A uniftirm rate of chaig^e on letters and newspapers for weight, and not for distance. 

The establishment of branch offices in citie.s and towns, with post-office boxes at all 
kutcherries. 

The sale of stamps at kutcherries as well as post-offices. 

Tile making public the rates chaigeable, by large printed ])iaeards hung up in all offices 
and jilfices of general resort. 

(The amount of tlie stanqi 1 hardly venture to note. One aima on half a tola should be 
the minimum. Two annas a tola on leliers. For newspapers a proportionate’ reduction.) 

Under this Presidency, postmasters are appointi^d to districts, and receive deputation 
allowance for visiting their subordinate offices. No inquiry is, however, made whether this 
otHciaJ is acquainted with the detailed duties, nor is he called on lor any specific i^eport. 
Beyond the fear of detection which his presence may inspire, and preventing4he gross almses 
prevalent at tlie other Presidencies, where clerks’ offices nave been found to contain himdreds 
of undelivered hitters, circuits as at present made are useless, for the accounts do not admit 
of check. 

The system of nominating officer.s at subordinate stations as postmasters is an erroneous 
one. The civil surgeon, who has more than enough to do, is usually appointed; but beyond 
rejilyiiig to public letters, the work is done by the clerk. I would do away with thes».* 
appointments,' and place an uncovenanted servant, who had proved himself qualified, in 
cnarge ol‘ a ilistrict, making it incumbent on him to reside a certain portion of the year at 
each station within his range. 

The dawks should one and all be conveyed by contract on the plan of that entered into for 
the Danoor line. A sketch survey of the road, and requiring certificates, would ensure 
regularity, and the security taken from the contractor put a stop to the plunder of tlie dawk 
bags. For the first three years, the rate demanded by the tenderers would be little less than 
the present actual cost to Government; but after that period, when the system was under¬ 
stood, the contracts should he offer^li to public competition. £x]>erience has convinced me 
that a contractor on a “foot line” can work it at a profit, at 15 per cent, under the cost 
to Government. Thi.s saving might be appropriated tp establishing horse dawks on the 
main lines. 

Tlie time tables of trayellihg as at present furnished areIBbstly fictitious. The entries arc 
made by clerks without any timepiece to guide them, and the reports of detention%fire filled 
in from the overseers' reports, who take care to show that any delay which may havfcccurred 
in their way wa.s imavoidable. Stoppages at nullas are noted; but, for want of a survey, the 
pfi^master is ignorant of such watercourses crossing the road. Under a contract, the time- 
occupied in iwrforraing the whole distance is only entered, and a fine inflicted for any excess 
of dig specified number of hours, leaving the contractor to find out where it took ffiace. 

Postmasters 

---;-- - - ■ I — , . . . . ..■..■.I.., . . 1.^,., . . 

* Foreign loiters excepted. The duplicate chetlaaa of these to he -attained te the monthly moimt as a 
Tonclmr. 
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PoHtmasters supply wax-cloth from their contingent allowance^ an4 as a matter of course Secuiity of the msila 
the cheapest is provided; hence the injury to packets during the monsoon- The Gutta Percha vr<?t durin^if th© 
Company in England would furnish waterproof cloth as cheaply as the inefficient coverings 
now made use of. 

The introduction of a decreased rate of postage will prove a failure, unless eveiy facility is District and general 
afforded for the despatch and delivery of the letters of the people. Bafvf% containing those dawks, 
posted in Mehal kutchem'es should be made up at tht* towns on tlie post r/>ad, and 
forwarded to the nearest office for assortment and despatch. The <listrtct officers* accounts 
should not be allowed to be so sent, but paid letters only. A vast increase will undoubtedly 
take place in the amount of correspondence under projx^r arrangements for enabling the 
public to avail themselves of the department. Goveminetit would find it advantageous to 
employ an officer to report on an amalgamation of the district and general dawks, which can 
only be done by inquiries on the spot. The whole system requires remodelling. 

Many of the returns now required from out-station offices might be dispensed with under I JwIchs returns to b© 
the stamp system, and the clerks then have time tf> attend to their more important duties, done awuy with. 
Postmasters should be made to report monthly that the lists of unclaimed letters have been 
duly exposed to public notice at tlie office, and also forwarded to the nearest kntclie.iTy; tlie 
amount of stamps in hand should be ascertained on tours of inspection, the cl(^rkH* accounts 
signed, ^c. In nine out of ten offices, where the salary is given as a matter of course to the 
civil surgeon, or the clerk jdaced under tlie collector or political agent, tliey are never looked 
at, for the simple reason of want of time. Efficient imcovenanted su|x?rintcndencc» is indis¬ 
pensable as part of a general reform. The Poona postmaster, for instance, should have under Ranges of district 
him, and be obliged to vifHt once a yeai', Panwell, Khandalla, Kirkcc, Seroor, INugger, postmasti.Ms. 
Feejooree, Pundeqioor, Sholapoor, Sattara, and Kiirrar. 

A ])ostmaster for the Southern Concan should have under him Mhar, Rutnageery, Malwaii, 

Vingorla, and Sawimtwart^e, &c. 

The Belgaum po6tmaaier*s range should include Dharwar, Kolapoor, Kuladghee, and 
Beejapoor. 

Liower Scinde, the offices of Kurrachee, Hydrabad, Tatta and Bhooj. 

Guzerat those of liajkute, Ahmedabad, Kaira, and Deesa. 

The Northern Concau range should extend from T'anna to Baroda. 

*rh(! Aurangabad postmaster should also visit his subordinalA! offices, which *are not now 
under control. 


Clauses of the Act of 1837 to be cancelled or added to. 


VI. Prepayment to be imperative. 

X. Cancelled. The rate to be charged by weight and not by distance. 

(The latter paragraph of this clause was seldom acted on.) 

XIV. Cancel “ Bearing Postage.** 

XLIV. A reduction of the weight of official packets must be insisted on. Quarter inaliead 
of half sheets of foolscap and light envelope's might be substituted*, in nine cases out of ten, in 
correspondence between heads of departments and tlieir subordinates. To ciffect this change, 
(iommjttees should assemble at each station to decide in wliat instances it may be adopted pas 
otherwise, the stationery being furnished by Govenmient, tlie clerks will not alter die routine. 

LXll. This clause has ever been a dead letter, 'file press of business at post-offices, and 
the ignorance of the major portion of the receiving clerks, prevent the. list of exemptions being 
examined when official letters are posted. In consequence, every franked letter is allowed to 
pass free, aifd the great number of demi-officials so protected from charge is a most serious 
I0.S8 to the revenue. Franks should altogether be done away with, and service stamps substi¬ 
tuted. Every official cover sliould have the number of the letter it contains noted on it. 
I^rivate correspondence would thus be cliecked, as, in accAiunting for the stamps expejided, the 
returns must show why tliey were made use of, thus 


Return of Service Stamps exjiended in — for the Month of 


Date. 

M. 


Number 

Sta^. 


Number 

of 

Official Letters. 


To whom Addressed, 


81 of 1851 - - j Mily, accountant. 

82, 83, 84 of 1831 ' Collector of Poona. 


Heads of departments and commanding officers might indent on tlic district postmaster, 
furniehiiig to him their retdms of expendttnri*. 

87. 3 H 4 Clause 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE 


Api).(D.), No.2. Clause LI. and the resolution of the Government of India allowing letters addressed to 
-- native odicers and sepoys to pass free, must remain in foroe^ unless some arrangement for 

Fai>©rs and Mehal nost-writers affixing the stamp to the latter covers be deemed advisable. 

Oorre^poudcucc. * . ” * 

(signed) S. V. W. Hart, 

Ootacamund, 28 June 1860. 

The bangliy system may be made, a source of great profit if remodelled on a liberal scale, 
and parcels of all sizes carried. Under contractors, arrangements could be entered into for 
conveying {mckages containing a few books or a piano at a fixed rate of speed. 


Memorandum on Po8t*office Reform. 

1. Postage on letters. Ip stamps and prepayment are to be introduced under the new system, I do not think it 

will be practicable to charge otheiwise than by weight. A sliding-scale for distance would 
necessitate the passing of a polymetrical table for every Post-office station as a guide to the^ 
clerk, so that much of the inconvenience now complained of would still exist. The senders of 
letters, not having these tables at liand, in the generality of cases would affix a stamp for the 
least distance, leaving any additional charge to be recovered from the receiver. In the hurry of 
business, many covers might be marked as correct at the desjjatching-office (Uiey being withm 
weight), yet found to be undercharged at their destination; hence disputes, delay, and loss to 
Goveniincnt. A rate for weight alone is not liable to be mistaken. The poorest person is 
under that system on an equality with the richest; and the clerks, having only to weigh the 
letters as pasted, <;ould perform the additional duty the change will entail on them with 
accuracy and celerity. 

2. Postage on news- There cannot be any doubt of the necessity of one uniform charge for newspapers, 

papew- pamphlets, and other printed or engraved pa]>erB. 

For iin|>0rted jmpers I would suggest an additional tolah being allowed (seven in lieu of 
six') and the anna charge on all, whether delivered at the Pre>sideney or at out-statiuns. 
I think the j^nny is charged at home for all Southampton received ones. 

3. Stamps. There should be one of one colour for anna stamps, a different one for those of lialf, one, 

one and a half$ and two, &c., rupees (for Eurojie letters, banghies, &c.), and a third for free 
letters. I'heir amoiint has already been remarked on. 

4. IVpaymeiit. Must be imperative. Letters over-wtught, and imported ones should he entered separately 

in the chellaris; the originals returned to the office of despatch, and thence trapBrnitted to the 
Postmastera-general of the other Presidencies, if the receiving-office is within their range. 
The duplicates to be attached to the monthly accounts. 

At present there is riot any check whatever on the amount collected on Overland letters 
received for the other Presidencies vid Bombay. * The receiving clerks have only to deliver the 
covers as addressed, and tlicy may dispose of the postage at their discretion. The suggestion 
above given will admit of an examination of the returns of subordinate offiof^ 

A0 J doubt the willingness of Government to introduce the Home system of prepayment 
on official 1:^over8 by each office, I have suggested the adoption of ** Free ” stamps to be 
indented for as required. There are many difficulties to be overcome in the prepayment of 
official correspondence by subordinate native authorities. Many (the judicial department for 
instance) have not Gow.rnmcnt money in their charge, and to call on them to pay th’e amount 
from their private funds would be a harsh proceeding. Again, in the case of officers, and a 
large class of the junior grade of the civil and iincovenanted service detached in the districts, 
who are seldom in funds from one pay-day to another, ‘heVsCOuld not prepay their official 
covers ; whereas, with free stamps, of which a return must be given to their supenor officer, 
no difficulty would exist. 

The privilege of sending their letters “ Free,” at present enjoyed by sepoys, is an arrange¬ 
ment it would not be politic to disturb; they pay postage on letters received from their 
homes. * ^ 

The uselessness of the lists of privileged parties has been before noticed. No. 2 sup¬ 
poses a greater amount of geogrmihical knowledge on the part of po&t'K>ffice clerks than 
is expected from the highest employs under Government. They are a mere delusion. 

0. Rate of travelling The rate of speed must depend on the nature of the roads. From Guzerat, over deep 

tiud mode of convey- sand, from 4) to five miles an hour is a good pace. In the Dekksm the runners can get 
over the ground quicker. A survey of ea^h road on tli|i»plan of the Fopuai and Danoor 
Vmes can alqne enable fhe fates to be 6xed. Ponies, on wnich a load of 33lbs. is carried, 
are preferably to men taking iialf that weight; end wWe Uie extent ofcorfiMpondpnee 
justa&B the expense, should undoubtedl 3 r be substituted for them* The remnni^tion must 
d^nd on the price of grain and forage in the districts through wliiph the Ih^ runs, Um i^ost 
of saddlery, horse*cl 0 th^ kc., the effect of the rainy season on. the hqiae8{(in the Gqnciin 1 
have known the mere rain so bad as to carry on eight hoi*ses at a station during the 
^ monsoon),. 

' * Captain Hart is ia emv in tldste^ 
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mon^oon^ and other details wlsich can only be settled by local officers. When a Iw of N^a+,3. 

road iiTtnetalleil and bridiged, carts can be.advantageoiiely empioyedr . ' p 

fn forming, conte»acts it sbould always be left <>|)tioiial wiili tbe contBactor to employ Com^tidence 
the; description of cattle he finds best suited to the seas<,m, the state of the roads^ &:c., pro- ' ^ 

vided be keeps up the regiibited pace. Between Nagpore and Raepore, the line is chiefly 
and efficiently worked on this system. ' - . . —. 

l^y^ry clawk should lie ciikrfed by contract. Hie advantage of the gencraP^ iittroduction 7. Evanion of 
of this plan bas feeeii often brdugfit to notice.' ^ ^ postage. 

Under this bead may be fioticed iffie piivileji^e hf Franking,** which, as-before stated;, is 
carried to an unwarrantable extent. The clubbing system which has sprung up, owing to 
the ivant of facility being uflbrdod to the native comiiiunity to avail themselves of the pdfet, 
will continue until the establiabment of branch oiiices enables every one to forward his 
letters without having to travel a^day*^ journey to posUbeu.!. Privfite dawks are established 
from the same cause. By the arrarigement suggested in No. 12, Government would learn 
w'here new lines were wanted ^ and . if rthc speculation was a profitable one to private 
individuals, it ought not to be a loss to the State,. ; . 

If carried by contra,ei, tlie contractor is answ'crable ft>r all loss or damage, not arising from 0. sec urity of the 
circumstances beyond his control. dawk. 

Might be inade a source of Ljrqat profit if the scale of charges was reduced, and loads of lO. TJu: baut^liy. 
40 lbs. taken, to be forwarded by coolies, with^a few days’ warning to the contractor to have 
men in readiness at the po«)t stations. A piano might be as s[>eedily and safely sent from 
Bombay to Delhie as a band-box. 1 have reported in detail on this sul»ject. 

The Postmaster-gepcral must be ihe best judge of what are actually of use in his office; il. Accounts, 
the sub{»r(Jiiiatc ones now prepare a comj)licate(l stateinent of letters received, despatched,^ 
service, bearing, forward, &e., &c., Ac.; but in truth, as far us insuring correctness, this 
labour is nsele>s. I have iigain and again slated, and repeat without icar of contradiction, 
that, provided a cl(;rk delivers a letter and returns the chellan, he may appropriate tlic postage 
at Ifts discretion. Not luiving a list of the monthly iiapcrs at hand, 1 cannot point out the 
really useful ones. The fewer called for, the more likely to be useful. 

Clauses XIX. and XXII. in the Aft of 11^37, require alteration whore th^re is only one 1-. ('‘aiduct of 
clerk and the mail arrives during the night, which he is bound to deliver early in the . > 

morning; it is obviously out of bis ])ower to remain in office from 10 Jte. m. to p. m. 

District postinastfi'i should be allowed (under the sanction of the PofttunisLer-general) to 
close oiu-statioa offices the numbcT of hours during the day which have been occupied in 
the morning delivery, due notice <;f the same being Lung up at travt?llcrs'bungalows and 
utljer public place . 

fevery office should have a letter box for covers, to beyiosted after it is clo^d. 

Monthly lists of iinclaiinod letters to be prepared and hung up outside the office, as well 
as forwarded toi^adawlnts and kutclierrios. 

Peons* books to be supplied by Government, and the account of their receipts closed daily. 

These, men take advautaffe of Clause XXIII. not alway.s being attended to by the public, 

to accumuliite^a month’s coBectimis in their hand,^ and occasionally are defaulters. ' The 

clerks* for their own credit do not report the circumstance, and the amount is soon m^ide up 

by deductions from^the receipts, of foUovYing months The higher grades cyl‘the service 

encourage this abuse, by requiring accounts of their postage to be kept,and settle it monthly • 

No clerk refuse this accommodation. It should, however, be strictly prohibited. But 

no pronibitions will be attended to, or rules enforced, without proper supervision. 

One order ought to be issued at once; and that is for the postmaster, or in his absence the 
head clerk, to affix his initials the general account of the paons’ colleetious the day 
following the distribution of letters. 

As no increase has taken place at out-stations since the opening of tlie Overland route, Establishments, 
great as the addition pf labour has become, there cannot be aqy reduction on the introduction .. 
of the prepayment and Stamp system: 

In lieu of stationary post-masters, and the office being conferred on collectors, civil sur¬ 
geons, military ofticer.s and political ah.‘ii«ilHnls, uncovenanted officers, acquainted with the 
duty, should be placed in charge of districts, and bound to proceed through them on depu- 
tatibn once a year; hot at a gallop, or by dawk, but as required by the accompanying form 
of report. Ensure the pferformancc of tlieir dirty by^rn, and all will go well. 

As the borrtespondehtec from the districts cmdd never be carried by the regular runners, Biatiict dawks. 
I doubt the advisAbiiity of int^Hering with present arrangements, further than to have begs ’ 
rif jffepaid letters (not loose pa<3ka^es) made Mp in kutdierries, and scait to the stations on 
tfcef post line to be Carried to the nearest office* The rules on this point must Ije strict, as 
hative'^thorities lire too hpt to save theihseJves trouble by sending all their letters by this 
hicahs. J h the Prionah dl ri^Dn,'thc slow travelling of the mails on tlie Nuggur and Maligaum 

■ and Fufiderpodr lahd Rblapoor Lheg could never be accounted for, until it was discoveiiHl^vthat 

c6dy loads of loose packages ftbm the dlstrictsi were liven to the ruhners. *' 

■ ' .. ■■ ' . .The 


♦ I have found this to be the case in offices under the throe Presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal. 
On one occasion, when unuxpeGt^^y.ipaiwctjing on ^ffic^^uder my control, the peon referr^ me to kia 
aoucar. 

87. 31 
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The district postmasters should be directed to send in a sketch of the dawk routes within 
their respective ranges on a uniform scale (four inches to a mile), showing the lines of 
district dawks (which information ^they can obtain on application to collectors), &nd 
suggesting the stations on the main roads where bags are to be taken up. These bags 
ought to have the name of the station painted on them in the native character. 

A sufBcient acquaintance with the uso of the perambulator and prismatic compass to 
enable them to measure and plan the routes in their range should be made a sine qud non 
with district postmasters. A fortnight’s study under an engineer officer would enable them 
to acquire this knowledge. A thorough acquaintance with the roads travelled over by the 
runners in his district is an essential point in the head of an office, or he cannot check the 
travelling returns. 

(signed) S, V. IF, Hart. 

Ootacamund, 17 July 1850. 


Memouandum on Postal Reform. 

The difficulty. I may almost say, impossibility, of tracing a missing packet, is well known 
lo all postmasters. 1 have travelled hundreds of miles from oHice to office with the tele¬ 
graphs in my hand, in the vain endeavour to trace where a particular packet was abstv.jcled ; 
a*^, under the present plan oi filling in those documents, a clerk had only to abstract the one 
be wished for and substitute another, so as to leave the number in the wallet correct, and 
detection is impracticable. The practice is not uncommon. A clever clerk at the branch 
odice at Sindwa robbed the dawk in this manner for years; and although I knew' of 
his having had a watch, the property of Captain D’Arcy, and two gold turbans, sent from 
*Seroor towards Neemuch by men of the Poona horse, in bis possession, legal proof was 
wanting to convict him. The office was obliged to be done away with. An out-stntion 
clerk may, in fact, do wdtat he likes with the contents of the wallet, where Govornment 
ninners carry it. He has only to enter ** Detained by bad weather,’’ and nothing is said on 
the matter. Under the contract system, where that person’s agent opens tlic bag, and 
delivers the packets to him, this abuse is put a stop to. 

On examining a wallet from ihe iritcMior, its contents will be found to consist of ono-third 
packets, and, on an average, two-thirds parcels of an inch and a Jialf or so square, conlaining 
‘‘ Ueturu chellaus.” These small packages are so liable to belo^d:, by being shaken out of the 
wallet by the runner, that the ready excuse of a missing packet being sujiposed lo be one ol* 
them if> always forthcoming in case of inquiry, and cannot well be objected to. Tin* plan 
of having them strung together, and put into a separate bag inside the wallet, was adopted 
in the Dekkan division; but as other offices did not follow the example, no good resulted. 
Again, where business pressed, these small packages were thrown aside, to be opened and 
liled at leisure. On tours of inspection 1 have found from oO to JOO so disposed ot, ^tiveral 
ot which, on examination, contained letters a^so. 

(Jliellaiis arc now nominally returned the following post. Where this is the ease, their 
Tiumlier prevents the receiving-office from examining them. I suggest their being returned 
once «very ten days, or within a month, as the district postmaster may arrange. Say that 
there iire BOO post-offices in India. The cliellans of 27, taken alphabetically, might be 
ordered to be returned daily. Received thus periodically, they could ieadily be compared 
wrth the despatch book, for doing which under the present plan there is not time. What¬ 
ever change may be decided on, one rule is indispensable: “ A separate telegraphy lor return 
cliellans must, invariably be framed, and these documents be enclosed in a bag by them- 
s<;|ves.” The letter mail will tben be distinct, as should be the case. 

The necessity of appoibting district postmasters and enforcing the peiformance of their 
duty on deputation (a form of deputation report has been sent to the Postmaster-general) 
bus been alreiidy noticed. Placed as at present under the nominal charge of civil, military, 
iind political officers, it cannot be expected that the superintendence should be efficient. I 
have shown that in the preparation tif their accounts, post-office clerks are uncontrolled. TaBe 
the officers at opposite ends of this Presidency, KuUadgee and Sukkur. When have they 
been inspected f VFhat is to prevent an accumulation of undelivered letters taking place in 
these, as we know to have occurred at Nugger (when under the Collector), Jubbulpoor, and 
<dst;where ? A more independent, wgrse paid, and yet more trusted Government servant 
iliJiii an out-station clerk does not exist. Honesty and efficiency are expected from, but 
iivjthing is done, for him. Look at the situation of the clerks at Teejoree and Kurar,* for 
ib'itauce; their pay is Rs. 15 iiionthly. ,They cannot ever quit their offices, in case of an 
express pas.sing; and as pcoixs are not allowed them, they must either deliver lettjjers tbeui- 
sclVos^.pr let them lie till called for. Fifty yedrs’ service vyill not better tWr condition, js 
tiuiir knpwled^e, although equal to the performance of their present duties, does Ihem 

lb; higher employment. Punderpoor Is another instance of an important chai|;e being 
Iuiposed a writer without the assistance of a peon. On,a tike salary ‘‘he had to.build 
a!I *’ These cases are merely alluded lo, to show that district postmasters are necuiul, 
and to, urge a scale of pay fo.r length of..service for subordinates. 

At 


Dekkan divialoa. 
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At out-«tatiQ »6 the ai)iise of fliUowmg the peoos .to deiiv*»r io theiiv collections lOOMthly, 
after the isaue of pay, i? a very eonatmon practice* A man^ whose iticofne is -Ks* 6 or i?s; 0 -~ 

per^inenseni, is thus eimbled to have conYfoaKKl of from ooe to two hundired ;.»and tlie only 
check on him being the clerk, tenaptaticm is oft<ait too great to witlmtand ; the more so, ,as 
detection of peculation is not easy. I was once (at Kirb^) referred by i^peon to fee soucar delivery 

for Hs jcoilections. This .abuse originates in gentlemen holding high .situations otquiiaDg books, 
accounts of their postage toJ>e;kept| and, as a m^ter of course, others deurand the same 
itidulgenre.*, At the Presidency the law is obeyed and ready money paid, but in the interior 
it is disregarded,, A certificate should be called for with fhe inoutWy mturns, that Regula- 
tidn 23 is in all cases adhered to. 

Pct^ns' books, as in use at the Presidencyshould be ordered at every station; by them 
alone can it be "ascertained that packets have been delivered, I have known letters kept, 
and the ])ostHge paid hy.])eon.s. With tiic anticipated increase of letters, it will be 
practicable to enter tlmin in detail, ns below will suffice, the station being omitted : 


Date. 


Address. 


Cover. 


! 

j Postage due. 


Receipt. 


A. B., F-sq. 

5 Post-paid Letters - - \ 


2 Newspapeis - - - | 

— 

3 Overland ditto 

— 

1 ditto Letter - - - 


The amount of each day V collections to be paid into the office at once, or, at latest, the 
following morning, and the receipt ** authenticated by the clerk’s initials.” This point to b(i 
paiticidurly reported on by the district postmaster on his tour of inspection. All books Bo 
be tlifi! ‘signed by him. ^ 

1 have heard it suggested that a sliding scale of charges for 400, HoO, and 1,200 miles is Pol^motiifttl Oiblog. . 
preferable to a uniforiii mte for w'eight; but there ai-e many objections to this scheme. In 
the first place, a table must bi^ framed for every station. The pul)Iic would invariably use 
the smallest stam]) ft^r their letters when within the w’eiglit, leaving the overcharge for 
increased distance to be recovered from the receiver; but payment wouM be refused, as 
is now the case with ship letters, and clerks could not enforce it. I again repeat, that as tim 
real business of tl.r Post-office- is carried oii by the clerks, the rules cannot he too simple. 

The jhndamental error in the Act of 1837, with its r>() or 00 clauses, ^k'hedules, ami 
exemption lists, is that it is far above the eoinprehension of the class i>f natives by whom its 
provisions liuve to be curried into efl’cct, and does not in anjj^wuy ensure the collection of th<* 
reveniu'. 

As fur as I Am aw are, there is not any check on the realization of the Overland postage Ovirland letn rs. 
on letters, books, and parcels received i^ia Bombay, Madias, and Calcutta, and 
patched to offices under other Presidencies.” Provided the chellan is returned to the 
JDespatciling-office, and the coveis are delivered (though this is at the clerk’s di-^erctiou), 
there is .wi end of the matter. Altliough the writers have an undefined dread of 
iiilcrfAing with Overiund correspondence, a return for any montli from January to 
June la!-l, sitowiug the number of bearing letters, &c., received by the steaim?r, the 
amount collected on them at the offices under the Presidency they wen; despatched from, 
and the sum credited Ibr those forwarded beyond that range, would be both curious and 
instructive. 

The fewer the accounts, and the more simple their form, the more likely are they to be Ainamfs. 

Jbrrect. Returns are now required, showing in detail the nunffier oi bearing, service, paid, 
free, kc,, covers and banghies, received, despatched and forwarded, which give a irrcal deal 
of.trouble, but ai'e useless, because they are not to be relied on. 'I'iie clerk may frame them 
at his pleasure, and detection is impracticable* 

In 1H47, at the request of Sir G. Clerk, who expreiteed his regret at the Thibet mission 
being deprived of the use of the instruinents which had been scut out by tbfvCoiirl, con- 
Heqiu'ut on the inability of the Genera! Post-office to forward them lo Mhow by bhanghy 
(they were afterwards despatclied rw/Sinde, but arrived too ItWc), I drew up a memorandum 
Showing tiiat packages of any size, from a hand-box to a piano, could be transmitted from 
one en<l of the Presidency to the other at an enormoii.s j)rofit, if the present scuio of charges 
were rclaiued. The experiment tried on the Poona road was a failure, because 1 entertained 
an extra establishment, instead of employing ihei contractor, and (as afterwards rcconi- 
niaqded) jiaying him a specified rate per nuin per stage for every cooly load beyond the 
regulated bangny weight (18 lbs.) made over to his care. A day’s warning was tf* be given 
to enable liini to ha\e the men ready at each .station. Under this svstem they would onJLv 
be hired when wanted. Tlic memorandum is in the General Post-oflice. 

In framing horse contracts a clause should be entered prohibiting the cuttle being let out Horse ia. 
to travellers or others, and a heavy penalty should be enfojced ag-din.st those seizing them by 
87 . 3 I 2 foat. 
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AppletU,)v No 2. force. On several occasiona I was D^swt^ted to rep<>r^^ia.O|p|i^ j^ntlemeii infringing 

-— this rule, as, Jiafl the pwfctK^ toWate^i itte* '^buld not have 

^een carried on. To protect the ridecs ilMreatmentj a printed copy of the ©rohibitipn 
Coru^enco. ^ J “ ^ 

It has been sng^ted that the Sombhy Fi^iclehcy >fiBtrJcts^each 

under a postmaster,' who should be Jjoinid to visit. Iris subprdmate offices q]^c^ every^s^aaon, 
be personally acquainted‘with the routes tmveflfed ovdr within* hiimhgdPjnsfi r^jqmrfed to 
forward a rdport agreeAly to the foVm'sent to the 5^<istm£feteV-gen|SfaK ' iravd- 

Jing returns (with the exception 5f tjhose from the De^kan divifefoh, where me pads hay^ 
been surveyed, and ^e rivers and nullns numf^cred) arp fictions,' as ffbm the‘Varlt of surveys 
nnd certificates the entries of detentions ovinnot be checked. Moreover, where the dawk is 
not carried by Contract, the clerks may detain tJie mail as" long as they chbose, noting the^ 
qnarter of an hour only. With a contractor's agent at'their elbov^^ the sorting, 4,c«> must, be 
j)efformed in the stipulated time. ^ / 

•j '' 

The dawk overseers will be found willing enough to take the contracts, and (as proof of 
the unsoundness of the present system) to engage to cany it at a quicker rate and loss 
expense than is now the custom. " 

The division into districts is now given. 

Dekkan Division. 

Poona, Alimednuggur, Sattara, Kurar, Teejooree, Seroor, Koorkee, Khandalla, Paiiwell, 
Pundapoor, Sholapoor:—Eleven offices, and a range of about oOO miles to be travelled 
over once a year. 

Southern Maratha Division. 

Belgaum, Dliarwar, Kulladgee, Beejapoor, Kolapoor:—Five offices. 


Southern Concan Division. 4 

Rulnagherry, Dapoolee, Vingorla, Mulwan, Gohagur, Sawuntwaree Six offices. 

Northern Concan Division. 

Tanna, Bassein, Tarrapoor, Damaun, Surat, Broach, Baroda :—Seven offices. 

^ AuRUNGAliAD DIVISION. 

Aurungabad, Akola. Kunkur,^uringah, Jafferabud. (The Juulna Post-office should be 
included in this range):—Five offices. 

Guzekat Division. 

Ahmedabad, Hursole, Deesa, Pahhinpoor, Kaira. 

K 

KnANDEisu Division. 

Malligaum, Bhewndy, Nassick, Chandore, Dhoolia, Mundlaysir, Asscergurh, MIiow. 

Lower Sinde Division. 

Bajkoto, Gogo, Bhooj, Knrdchee. (The roads across the head of the Runn, and betweeii 
Bhoqj nud Totta, are very difficult, and should be well known to the district postmaster. 
They are loo distant from the Guzerai range lo bo included binder it)^Four offices. 

^ Upper Sinde Division. 

' V 

Hydembad, Sukkur, Shikarpoor Three offices. 

The boundaries of each (Uvision must be fixed by the Postmaster-general, and every posb- 
toad witliin it (surveyed by the district officer. On a new incumbent taking office, be shoukl 
be obliged to travel over the whole of them the first season. v , 

ibuO, (signed) . 5. K. W, 


Rspoitr 
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Thk grea^ pointy m the mquiiy >\hidi UigUt honuuiabre tbe^GQ^einor in Council 
lias been |)lcip9cdentiust itx-iwe, y*^‘ inattK<ibUitv of introducing nn iinifoim 
late of postage*)nekp^Qtivc of disfanc(g^nito tliiii counti\> the Use of starnps, the abolition of 
franking, coinpulsoiy prej3dyi4ciit of postage, Atc . i^c., beiny; applicable to the i^hole of 
tiidia, and dependent t|i(^etoi*e on a gicat, variety ot cucuaistanccs, some* of them, peihaps, 
peculiai io pditiculai divisions oi piovinccs, can uith much ^icatci piobabihty of ultimate 
adiriulat^e, and moic ccifainty as to the ceirrcctntss oi tlie conclu'>ions tiirived at| be 
lieated of When the Cofnniission<=»is fioin tlie ‘•cvfial Ibe^idenci's have had an oppoiLumty 
of persondly confening togdlin, and of conipaiing the le^'iilts of tlicii inejuuies m diflfiint* 
paits of India. 


2. The re are, howeve 1 , some questions winch, he mj; fioni their natnie lathci of local mi- 
poilance, and mene confine li to tlit e iiciimstancts ot the jjailieulai Piesideiu v, it stems to 
me, may with advantage bt it once hi ought forw aid. flue or two I have already noticed m 
formci lettcMS, anotiui is the distiict dawk. 

3 Till qnestion ^^h^lh(l tlii-^ dawk should 01 should not be placed uiidei thee mtiol 
of the l^ostmaslc! geuei d, it will doubtless be more piopei to coiisidfr heicafte 1 , when 
I have hid an cqipoitnnif J of onfe^nni'^ with my collca^iUs and asce; taming what their 
sentiment'- on this point ait hut as 1 am of opinion that some changes might be 
intioduced with advantage, whetlui those posfs umaiii uneiei the collectors, as at piesfiit, 
or not, I shall proceed at onee to submit the following iiifoiuiatioii and suggestions in 
It spec t to them 


4 The ',c dawks weic icgul nly est ihlishcd m A i>, 1 h 41 , befoie winch a daily commuin* 
cation w is foi the most pnti kc])t up, in tach collictoiatc, bctwei^en the piiiicipal station and 
the town in whicli tlie Jit id district otficeis we je toe tied, t}iou<;h the a< coniiiiodation 
aflorded bv the in w is not thiown opi n to tlu |jublic In that ye ar, liowf ve 1 , the y weie 
placed nnelei an undoim hystoiu, ancliules weie laid down by Government foi then regula¬ 
tion anel management Foi a full ai count of the'-i po ts, and lli< arrangements under winch 
tliev wen then phiccd, 1 beg to /flei >ou to Mi Secichuy Morns Icttei to the ^ecietaiy to 
the Go\t iiiiucnt of Intln, INo 9R h of 2d April Jsll, and eiiclosuics. 


5 The svsteun of 1 «,ts wc iie consukimg having spuing from the communication iieccs- 
suily ki])t np by the colleetois with liu 11 distny, ofhceis, and being in faet niciely an t \- 
teiisioii of It, has been, as nii^ht have been expected, conhiie d taeli to the paifienlii /illah 
in which it oiigin illy cxisle if, uul has not, with a ve 1 y h w e \ci ptions, extende^d to the 
iKiglibouimg Collce toiat* s, how eve 1 nLar*^the horde 1 towns might be; nor has the conimu- 
incation between the In ael station and t lie disti lets, In retofore^ kept up by the* col lee tor s 
peons, bei n suspended, thougli in sonic eases the (jciio d Post lines now luii over the same 
01 a pait of flit sinif line of load. 

0 Again, in the aiiangenieuts for fin dehvtiv and uie ipt of Ictteis, tlic Ijoiirof tlie post's 
despatch, che celerity ot itgiilaufy of its tiavelling 111 tiaiisit, iJn difTcient places it whi^li 
lelteis can he posted, iicc , tlu conveiiKucc of the u\t line uthci is of the distiict lia\c bet n ot 
couise moic lUended to than tliose of the public 

7 Nofwithstandiug tlif se disadvantii^ts, huwi\ei, tlitse j o‘‘ts have grudually been inoic 
lesoitiid lo, ind have eontiniiLd to hJ u men ising levcniie jincMheii t ^tabiislnnent; 
and, weie iiuaiis adopted to ifloid giiatei iaeihtus by tliciii, tlicic can be no (piisdon they 
would be \ riy extensively avulcd eif by tradeis md otliois, m pitfcienre lei ])inat( iiicssen- 
ge||f5 and othci means of communication, to winch they must now lesoit foi want ot any 
postal convenience. 

8. Annexed is a statement showing the* number e f dcspatcbeul and received service 

€\nd beainig postage, and the amount of postijc icctijAs, ti g< the i with the cost and aggit- 
gate chillies for the (hsti Kiel iwks uudci the Bomb ly Picside n v, loi thevtai A, n. 1812-4 j, 
ami a snnil n sfatciiuiit foi a d. 1848-49 (the last \e 1 foi wbiili I could obtain eompleto 
account*'), fioai whic h if will I e seen that the chaiaeable htteis have meteusod in six ycais 
horn 81,17(>, tlie iiuinher in 1842-43, to 281,1390, oi iicarlv fold 

9. I have laid down in a map, which I oegto tnn‘»mit heiewith, the lines at present ti ivelltd 
bytlu legulirpost, and bv tlie distnct dnvk (foi the longlnifss of which I must apoloi^ise, 
but I wa^ obliged to lay down the lines mvself, xud I am but an indifferent dniughNmaip), 
m oidci that the Right honourable the Governoi ni Coune il may undtrsUud, by a refiMcngo 
to it, with gieatei facility, the i^iuaiks I am abejut to make in respeict to the several Collcc- 
torates of this Piesidency. The legnilai po-^t hues, 1 should piemise, are in icd, and the 
district diwk lines in black ink, any extension 01 junction of existing lines proposed by me 
being shown by dotted lines m black mk 

10. In the Poona Collectorate if will be s*cn that fhcie is a district dawk running ncith 
through tlie towns of Chakiin, Khier, Narraingaon imd looiicie, and teiminatiiig at Bruh- 

87 . J I 3 nimwanee. 
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Ajip. (I)), No. 2. ininivai ree, where there is* a mahiilkerree^s and that this t^nnintm'approaches within 

p 10 or 16 miles of Kotool, in the Ahmedniijigut Cdtlectorate, which again is omnected, 

Corr^ioiuUw. tbrouy;ii Aukola, Sunguuincer and Sinnuiy with the larg^ and important town of Na^siek. 

11. 4 At ])resent, If a perfeoh residing at Jooneare wishes to sand a letter to his friend at 
Kotooh oi’the towns beyond it, it has, it wHl be seen, to travel by the district dh.VKk to 
Poona, from thence by the regular post to Ahmednuggur, then io be forwarded by tlie 
district dawk to its destination, thus subjecting the parties to great additional delay and 
cxpciihe; instead, as would be, the case were the district dawks of the Poona ahd Alimed- 
niiggur Collectorates united by joining Brahtninvvarree to Kotool, of merely'travelHntv over 
the short mtcrveniug distance. 

12. Not only, however, would tlie junction of these two places greatly accelerate the 
communication between the border towns, ii would also bring the tvvo large and important 
cities of Poona and Nassick nearer together. At present letters intended for !Nassick Have 
to travel round by Ahmecinuggur amJ Malligaum to their destination ; they could tlien »»’o by 
the district dawk by Braliminwarree, Kotool and Simnur. 

l.*l, The importance of joining the district dawk of Poona and Nugour at this point was, 
I find, brought to the notice of Governnient by Mr. Escornbe, when Postmaster-general, 
in his letter to Mr. Secretary Morris, No. 1207, of 28th July 1842, paragraphs 10 and 11, 
and it is not too much to conclude that the importance of the measure is at teast as w-reat 
now a** it was eight years ago; and I would therefore recommend that steps* be at once 
taken to fill up the hiatus, and every facility given to the public to transmit their corres¬ 
pondence by this line. 

14. One of the collectors to whom I made a reference on the subject of my proposition 
to join the extreme points of the districts’ dawks of the different Collectorates, unwillingly, 
while (jue^tioning the necessity of the measure, gave very strong testinjoriy of the advantage 
the po^tal revenue would be likely to derive from it; lie stated, it would be much easier tor 
a man, in the case supposed by me, to send his letter by a private messenger to his friend 
in the neighbouring Collectorate. This is all 1 contend for; and so long as this is the case, 
all such correspondence will go by private hand, and the post will loose the profit of 
carrying it, 

15. Besides tluj nortliern line of district dawk, in the i'oona Collectorate, there is another 
exicmiirig eastward 'as far us Indapoor. A part of this line, viz., from Poona to Sassoor, 
34 rniics, is travelled over by the regular post. This should, therefore, be taken off’ for it 
can never pay to have two lines of post along the same road ; and if the means afforded 
by the General Post to carry the additioiuil correspondence are inmiequate, winch 1 should 
imagine under good management would very riin ly bo the case, they should be increased 
in preference to maintaining two distinct dawk establishments on the same line of road.* 

in. riio icrminas of this line at Indapoor is about 20 or 25 miles from Bemblesh. io 
the Seliolapoor C'olleetoratc. It might be found advisable beroarter toi oin these two 
towns by a line drawn through Temboornee, and coiitimi8d thence to the Goneml Post line 
at Pundorpoor; hut as the regular post line from Poona to Punderpoor runs at no great 
distance, this is ])erhaj)S unnecessary till more urgent reforms liave l>een carried out 
elsewhere. 

17. In tlie Ahniednuggur Collectorate I liave already proposed to connect Ivotool with 
Brahmin wan ce. The comnuiiiication from Nuggur to Nassick is complete; it only requires 
that tJie cmivcnience and accommodation of the public in respect to its celerity and certainty, 
&c,, sbouhl be coiiMilted as tai>fis poBsibl(‘, so as to secure the w^hole corresjxmdence passing 
betwec'u those places, and give to the community the full advantages of the more direct 
communication, thus rendering recourse to the circuitous route by Malligaum (the present 
Gcnerul Post line) unnecessary. 

18. Between Ahmediiuggur and Scroor there is a district dawk, as well as a general 
posi. couimunicution. These do not, however, travel over the same line, the former going 
round by l^arneir, in order to visit a manledar’s station there. It migiit, however, be found 
feasible to do away with this double post, by sending pickets for Parneir by the regular 
post line, to be dropped at the nearest point in passing, and the attention of tl)e collector to 
thift might l>e suggested. 

19. There is another line running in a southerly direction to Ktirji.it and Kheir; the 
former of these i^laces is not more than 20 miles from Kurraulla in the Scholapoor Collec¬ 
torate, with wliich 1 think a copmnunicatiou might be opened, as it would afford imporiant 
facilities to tlie corresjjoridcuce witb Scholapoor and the neighbourhood, w^hich has atpres^iiit 
to^.t^ravel round by Poona, 

20. In the Scholapoor Cbll^toratft there is, l>esides the northern line, which it is pro¬ 
posed to join with Nuggur at Kurmiilhi,a line to the southward running through Nundroop, 
Indee, Ibn^purga, and Toomgble to Moo^leebehal; this miglit be connected with the post 
line at Baiioor, where there is a post-office clerk already stationed, and thus Opsnr'^i a 

" , direct 



• JV. B .—On many of ths lines the General Post carries the whole of the district dawk eotriMpcaidenee,' 
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direct cmmunicatioii between Schols^oor and the whole of the territory to the south of the (J)4, No. 

Krishna river, the correspondence with which has at present to go rouiic^by Punderpoor. ^ Papers 

21. TJ|e line of district dawk from Belgaunt and Dharwar, in an easterly direction, Corresixmdcnce. 
which tei'minates at Hoongoond, might also perhaps with advantage be joined to tl^e post 

line at Dunoor. 

22. In Bel^aum tliere are many long lines of district dawk ; of these I think that the 
one terminating at Tasgaon, in the north, might be united with the Satfara district pr^st 
either at Ashta or Khaiiapoor, whichever might be found most advantageous. 

23. In Dharwar some of the lines of district post have already, for the convenience of the 
Revenue Survey currying on in the Southern Maratlm country, been joined to those of tlje 
neighbouring ColJectorates ; on several lines in this zillah, however, the district and (General 
Post travel over the same ground, for instance, on that Ironi Dharwar to Ilooblee, and thence 
to Turrus, from Hancheree to Ravee Bednore, and from Dharwar to Kittoor, Arrai^eriients . 
should be made in these cases for removing the district post; and tlje collector of oelgaum 
might perhaps be able to arrange, by means of short branches from tlie General Post line 
IVorn Belgauin to Kittoor, to discontiniie some of the district jiosts communicating with 
stations to the east and west of that line in his Collectorute. 

24. In the Rutnugherry Cfollectorate the jiiincipal communication is carried on by the 
regular |) 08 t, there being brunch linci?, from it to the different mumledars* and mahulkuiTees’ 
stations off' the line. The collector, IVlr. Coles, .states that incpiiries are on foot to open a 
communication betw^een the new town and hnnder ol'Waghotiin and Khedapoor, an arrange¬ 
ment which seems in every point of view desirable, now that this port bids fair to he the 
great entrepot of the trade of the Southern Marrathtf country ; there is already a district 
dawk kept up between Kolapoor and Bourah above the Ghauts, and this might possibly 
se»rve to form a part at least of the new post line. 

23. He also observes, that if something were done to make Siittara nearer for letters from 
Chiploon, it would he advantageous to the mercantile community ; at present the commu¬ 
nication Is by the district dawk irt>iii Chiploon to Gohngur, tliencr* hy the regular post either 
urn Bombay und Puoim, or by Rutnaghciry, Viiigorla, Belgnuiu and Kolupoor; in either 
case an immense circuit. 

2ii. On tliis subject Mr. Frerc, the late Commissioner at Satlara, writes: Of even 
gieater impoitauce to native traders is a lineTrurn Kurar to Chiploon rid the Coombharlee 
Ghaut- This Gluiul is the most frequented pass between the Tlhore and Ramghants, and 
Cliiplooii is, 1, believe, the most frequented poit between Panweli and Vingorla, with the 
exception, y)erhaps, */* Mlnir- Government Ijave, moreover, lately sanctioned a large (jutlay 
i»n the Ghaut, which I expect will greatly increase the trade over it. At present I doubt 
whether there is m<»rc than a district dawk station at Chiploon; and there is no direct 
communication of any kind with tl»e country above the Ghauts.*’ 

27. Should it be considered expedient to open a legular y)Oftliil communication with Chip¬ 
loon, either branching from Kurrar cm the line between Sattara and Kolupoor, or from 
Sattaia itsedf by the Teeraghaut, by which route the distance is only about 40 miles, and 
one or other of v\hich appears to me to he very desiruhle in every point of view'; I should 
feel disposed at tlie same time to lecpnimend an entire ehangi* in the route at j)resent 
travelled by the Geneial Post from Bombay to Rutnagherrx. 

28. The present road is, as you are aware, from Panwcll throngli^he Khonkan by Petm 
and Nagofnu to Dupoolee, and thence hy Anjunwell and Jyghur; and ow'ing to the hnmher 
of rivers and kharees to be crossed, dawk travelling is at all times slow; the post not reaching 
Rutnagherry till the fourth day in the dry season ; it does not, moreover, admit of mucli 
improvement, and the detention from rivers during the monsoon must always be great, 

29. I would suggest, therefore, that the post travel by Poona and Sattara, thenev by the 
proposed new line to Chiploon, the latter station being connected with Rutnagherry by a line 
through Sawurdeli and Sunguneshwur, a maniledar and malialkerrec’s station. 

•30. meet the additional expense which this would occasion, the district daw k in the 
Sattura territory fioni Sattara to Mhusson and Ashtee might, Mr. Frere suggests, be tak>Hi 
off', and short brunches established from the General Post line between Sattara and Koolapoor; 
besides wbich, tho regular post line between Dapoolee and Rutnugherry could tl»en he 
replaced by a district davvk, the post-office at Gohager being removed to Chiploon; the 
di,strict dawk beiween Chiploon and Gohager might be done away with altogether, and the 
short line connecting Dapoollje with Kheir moved to connect Klieir with Chiploon. 

31. There is already a district dawk communication betweeiv Rutnagherry and Siiii4un- 
neehwur, and between Glnplooa and Sawurdclf; these would no longer be required, did the 
General Post litie run as proposed through Chiploon^ Sawurdeb, and Sungunnesliwur to 
Rutnagherry, 

3*2. Tlie advantages I niiticipute from the arrangement I liave pr<»posefJ, would b«*, firiit, 
the opening of a direct line of communication between the important bunder of Cliiploon 
and the uppei' country; and second, the acceleration of the mail , to Rutnauherrv: the 
87. 3 I 4 ' " fiist 
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of the^o advantages i$, 1 think, aelf^vident, and requites no proof; the second 
easily be sbuivu. ^ . 

t T V , ‘ ,, ., . 

aa. The })Ost, as I have stated at presei^, takes between three and four days from Botiibay 
to read» Rutnaghorry; by ihe route I have proposed it would tAke 16 hours t8 Poona,. 
1*2 hours from.thence, to 3attara,,about 12 hours more to Chiploon, and say another 1.2 hours 
to Rutnagherry, or in all, 52 hours; and .when a horse dawk has been established between 
Poona 4^ Sattara, which must be .iha case sooner or later, it being an excellent inetalj[qd 
road all, the, way# this will be further reduced somp four hours more, so that the mail wiU.tnen 
take onjy two days instead of sometimes four, and be liable to tnuch feWer detentions from 
rivers and other causes of obstruction in the monsoon, owing to travelling tlirough the Decoan 
a great portion of the way instead of the KoiiUun, and being removed,’from the delays of 
kbarees and boats on the sea-coast. 

64. A new Post-ofiice has already, I believe, been established at Waghotun, the additional 
expense occasioned by whidji might, I thhik, .be .provided for by doing away with the Post- 
ofhcc at Malwan# and making it a district dawk station under the Mamiedar,tlie correspond¬ 
ence at preseii travelling by the regular post line, whicli runs through Malwau from 
Ilutnashcny to Vingorla. 

65. Should the .new line bctw'een Waghotun and Kolapoor be opened, it would, I con¬ 
clude, pass through or close to Khareeputtun, a I\Iahalkcrrce% station, and in tliat case the 
district d^wk line between it and Rajapoor could be taken off, as the Mahulkcrrec would 
then coinpumioate witii itutuagberry and other stations by Waghotun. 

o6. r would also propose, with the view of still further faJiilitatinij correspondence 
between the upptu’ and lower country, that the present district dawk line from Rutnagherry 
to the Malialkerree’s station of Laujeli be carried on as lar as Visbalghur, with which place 
a communication is kept up by means of the district dawk with Kolapoor. This would open 
a direct line between the ktter (and through it with places beyond) and llutiiugheiTy, as well 
as the ports ofjyghur and, Dhabole, to the north ot it. 

S7. In the ?attara territory, Mr. Frerc, the Commissioner, states that the present 
district diiv\k fiom Suttaru to Mahahleshwur should certainly be made a general post line 
(the packets for the Mamledar of Jaoolee being dropped at Meea, his head quarters, as at 
present), and continued as far as Mhar, a place of*considerable trade, where a new Post- 
office has been lately<.^stablished. 

.68. Mr. Fiero obscrve.s—“ To send a letter froth Malcolm Pett to Mhar, 60 miles, it is 
necessary now to send a purpose nu‘s?ciiger; otherwise, by the Governnient Post-office, the 
letter would have to go round by Poona and 'Panwcir, about 2*20 milt;s. Tins riniy be of 
little moment to Europeans (though to thfin the inconvenie nce is great, and the expense, to 
many people, of some importance), but it is of serious inconvenience to native traders in 
\Vatre ami JSatturu, to whom a direct, cheap and speedy coimnu.nication with Mhar, then* 
ncareskport, is of great importaiK-e.’’ 

60. In ' these Sentiments I entirely concur ; and I W'ould, therefore, strongly recomrnenrl 
that ilie hue from Sattarfi to Mahableshwur be at once made a i»eneral post line, and that it 
be thence eorricd on also as the general post line to Mhar. There are already Post-offices 
at Sattaru, Mahableshwur and Mhar; the only additional expense therefore lo be incurred 
would lx* for runnei;« Rom the Hills to MbaV, 3l{4mile.s; and as the collector of Tarinah 
already, I believe, keop.s up u district dawk communication between Mhar and Poladpoor, 
10 or 12 miles on ti|e road tow'ards Mahableshwur, wdiich would then be unnecessary, 
the on^* additional expense would, in fact, be runners Ibr the remaining distance of 18 or 
20 miles, 

40. Resides the advantages pointed out by the Commissioner at Sattara, this junction of 
Mhar to Mahableshwur would open a direct comxuumcaiion lietwcen the Sanatariuni of the 
Western J^residency and Bombay, in place of the present circuitous route vid Poona. 

41. The district dawk line from Sattara to Waee, Mr. Frere.recommends, shoukl be fur¬ 

ther carried omtill it joins the regular post line between Poona and IVIahableshwur, which 
runjs at a distance of*only night miles, and this, he adds,^‘ would give Waee, a laige town 
of 15,000 inhabitants, direct postal communication wdth Poona, Malcolm Pett, and, if the 
above suggestion for a line from Malcolm Pett to Mhar be adopted, with Mhar also, instead 
of, as at present, all letters gonig round by Sattara.'^ There can be no question of the expe¬ 
diency and advantage of this proposition. * 

4*2. The long and important lines of district dawk from Sattara to Pnnderpoqr, and from 
Sattara to Bcejapoor, at both qjf which regular Post-offices, and the former of which 

is gjgig yccted by a regular post line with Sbolapoor, leave little to be desiaed at present, as 
farHrSaitara is concerned,'in the way of postal communication in ati easterly direction. 
All that is needed is, that the fullest advantage should be taken ol'tlieni by the Post-office 
authorities, and that in all cases in which the district dawk lines afford more direct coiumu-^ 
nication between two places, f>acket4 should be invariably despatched by them in preference 
to thd more circuitous routes levelled by the regular post. 

48. In the lapsed state of C^laba, there is only one line of district coillr^ 

nects Abtaug, the capital, with the general post line at Penn ; a inuch nearet route would 

be 
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be by Mendeve, in the northern extremity of Colaba^ from whence BonAay is only nine App; (0.), No; 
miles distant; but this would involve the keeping up a communication>y aea,r theexpen^ 4 -— 

of which the correspondence with Colaba alone is at present probal^ly^ not of sp 6 Scient 
ihiportance to render it expedient to incur. , : , , ^ CdrreS^^delkjs. 

44 ; ft is> howevery I think, a question for consideration, whether the southern mkil t6 
Rutakgherry and Vingorla, if still Continued to be sent through the Konkan, as at Pfem;^ 
blight not with advantage be changed from the circuitous route by Panwell and Penn^to 
Alioaivg, joining the old line again at Nagotna, and in that case the ootmexion betWeu 
Bombay and MaiKieva, or Bombay and Carinja (and thence to Aiibaug) by sea across the 
harbout, must be kgpt up. ferry already plies daily between the above places, knd an 
arrangement might no doubt be made, at an inconsiderable cost, with the farmer for carry* 
ing the mails. 

5,46. Probably, of the two, the mute by Carinia would be the best for the year round, as 
there might be some difficulty in crossing to Mandeva during the south-west monsoon; 

Insides which, some regular postal communication seems requisite between Bombay and that 
island (there is at present none), the head quarters of an assistant in the Customs Depart¬ 
ment, and a place of favourite resort during the hot months. 

46. 'I'he collector of Tanna keeps up a communication with Carinja, a Mahalkerree’s 
station, by means of the district dawk from iiandora. Tiiis would, m the event of the 
regular post passing through it, be no longer required, and the Post-office nmners on the 
)>resent line from Pan well to Nagotna would be more than sufficient to provide for the new 
route l;y Cannja and Aiibaug, letters for the IVlamledar^s station at Penn being sent by the 
district iawk from Aiibaug, already maintained. 

47. In the Kolapodr territory there are two lines of district dawk leading to the south, 
the one inclining slightly west, and terminating at Booderghur, the other ibllowing a more 
easterly course, and leading to GKid-Jng1u2 ^ the political superintendent might perhaps find 
it practicable to dispense with the latter of these, as the general post also travels south, and 
nearly parallel with it, and provide for the communication neccssa.|*ily kept up with his dis¬ 
trict officers by a short branch from the regular post line, 

. 4S, Two lines run in a westerly direction towards the Syadree range 6f Ghauts; one of these 
terminates at Veshalghur. This 1 have already proposed to connect with the Mahalkerree’s 
station at Lanjeh, in the Rutnagherry collectorate; the other goes to Bhowra, and might 
either lie joined to the Mahalkerree’s station at Khareeputtun below the Ghauts, or if, as I 
have leafe^on to believe, it is in contemplation to open a dawk line from Kolapoordown to the 
newly-made PhooUda Ghaut, some or 20 miles south of Bhowra, and thence to the new 
bundci at Waghotun [lo which I have alluded in para. 24;, this line might possibly serve to 
foi m a part of the dew tommunication by that route. 

49. Mr. Frere, in wTiting to me in connexion with the subject of district dawks, observes, 

'rraders complain that abetter communication is much wanted from Ohiploon and Raja- 
poor, in the Konkan, direct to Tasgaon, Meerich and the districts beyond, north of the 
Chrislmabut that country is out of my jui'isdiction, and 1 cannot tell how the defect 
miiiht best he supplied ; possibly by branches from Ashte or Kolapoor, or both places. 

60. The district dawk line running east from Kolapoor ternrinates at present at Serole: 
were this prolonged 15 or 20 miles, it might be made to reach both Meerich and Sanglee, 
two towns of very considerable importance ; 10 or 15 miles more would bring it to Ashte in 
the Sattara territory; and were the lalter connected with Tusgaon, as propos^ by mein 
pura. 22, it would, with the additions above suggested, at once supply the defect alluded to, 
and o[)en a communication with all these places and the coast. 

61. In the Tanna collectorate the general jwst line runs through the whole extent from 

norih to south, and again east to the ThuH and Bhore Ghauts. There are branches from il 
coiiiiiiunicating where necessary with Mamledurs’ and Mahalkarrees’ stations, and, as ob¬ 
served by the collector, Mr. Law, there arc such facilities for correspondence afforded by the 
several lines of the regular dawk passing tlirough this collectorate, that it seems needless 
to incur any additional expense to improve the communication between neigbbo^l^ 
districts.' ^ 

52. In the Surat collectorate, in like fnanner, the district correspondence is for die mi^t 
part carried by the regular post. There is a line of district dawk branching from Kaliabarec 
and communicating with Cliecklee, which the collector might find it feasible prliaps to 
provide by a short branch from Beeleemora instead, thus efiecting ^ laving or 10 or l^i, 
i^iles; and froffi Surat nbrihtirard, the general post and district dawk travel over the sauie^ 

* line'as far as Parri^ two stages from Surat, which |s unnecessary, jahd the district 4|wk 
should be clispehsC# With. ’ , . , , ' 

ail' There was formerly a general post line .from Surat to DhooHa : this has been lately 
disoontinued.. On this subject the collector, Mr. Fawcett, says l td suggest for 
your crinsideratior/, whether tills line, which causes su^b great savkig of tfme, n^ght nbt he 
retained at trifling expense by means of joining the still necessary lines of the K^ndefsh aiviK 
Surat disixict dawk, the former requiring communication us far as NawappQr,t the l0tar> to 
WtaloreVthe distuhce between v^hicli jplaces U only about 33 miles.'" , \ ^ / ' « 

^ 3'K. ' 
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App^ (D.)^ 44. 1 am not aware of the i«a»oaa for dk>i^ aiwajr withithe4u»elip0fltal,<5^^ 

between Surat and DhooliU) itbowh t oondude it wae owIm to its not paying ; ae> bowoiFert 
Fapmoad letters have now to go round by the very cifouxtoos route of^Mmlligaufi^f Difawfcfc and Teu^af. 

Goimimideoei. and a district dawk communication already exists over the whole distance^ with the excepttoit 
of Sd miles^ 1 would certainly strongly recommend that a junction be edected, and the corre- 
iroondeace between the two stations be sent by the direct line of the district dawk inatead ot 
the circuitous route of the general post. 

The expense, as compared with adireot regular post line throughout would be aiding, 
and the teturns would, I shonkl think, be sufficient to cover it, as it would connect many 
importQx&btownsinthe Khandeiiih and Surat coilectocates. ^ 

66. T^o collector of Broach, Mr. Davies, in writii^ to me on the subject of extending the 
benefits of the district dawk beyond the precincts ot the several collcctorates, observes 

The suggestions have my entire concurrence; the present concentrating; system is tauta-^ 
Iking to all who reside tn frontier towns^ whence, though often within a tew smiles of other 
towns ^mtlavly situated, there is no postal oommunication.” 

67. This Gollectorate is, in respect to the general post, similarly situated to Tanpa and 
Surat, the line running almost tlirough its entire length. To the south, however, Mr. Davies 
remarks The meecaikitile connexion between uie Han|pte district and iSorat liirough 
Oolpar is pretty extensive, as almost all the cotton, and most of the wheat of that district, 
naturally finds its way to the Surat market ; an uninterrupted postal communication would, 
therelbre, be a cnnsiderable boon to the people of both places.’^ 

68. 1 am not disposed strongly to press the Junction of these two towns at present, as the 

circuit by the regular post, though doubtless it occasions some toss of revenue, owing to 
parties communioaiing ip preference by private messengers, cannot, 1 think, be considered 
of equal mooaant wiUi the inconvenience experienced m other places; at the same time 
I must add, that the cost, as estimated by Mr, Davies, is extremely moderate; be states that 
for present requirements a communication on alternate days vrould suffice, and that tiie cost 
of tnnee cossids, wbkh would be all that would be wanted, would only be Rs, 180 per 
annum. ^ 

40. Mr. Davies also recommends a junction between Jumbooseer and Baroda, as parties 
residing at either having occasion to communicate must now send their letters vid Broach, 
thus losiag awhole day either way. 

60. He observes, “ As the por.t of export for the produce of his Highness^the Guicowar*s 
territory, to say nothing of tbe valuable produce of Malwa, it is easy to perceive the ad van* 
tage w^hich the commercial classes on both sides would derive by the estabUsUment of a 
branch line of post between Jumbooseer and Baroda. If the talked-of tramway to Tan- 
karia Bunder is ever carried into efiect^ the necessity qf a daily dawk will be beyond all 
question.” 

61. The cost be estimates at about jRs.lHO per annum .for a.double line of six cossids, the 
distance being about 60 miles; half at least of this expense,” he adds, would, 1 should 
imaging, be willingly defrayed by the Guicowar.” 

62. There can be no question of the advisability of the branch line suggested by Mr. Davies J 
whether half of the expense would be borne by the Guiepwar seems hot so ceriain. Indeed 
I have some doubts oi the justice of asking his Highness to pay a portion of the cost of esta¬ 
blishing the new line, unless at the same time he is to be allowed to share in ;the returns from 
postage. 

63. Besides the line from Jumbooseer to Baroda, which 1 would i^oommend should be 
sanctioned, I think a bmnph line should be opened between Jumbooseer and Uambay. At 
present letters from the latter place, which I need notiremark is one of the most, if not the 
most, frequented part in Guzerat, intended for the Pueddency, have to go round by Kaira and 
'fiuroda; they could then be sent direct to Broach, and aave nearly two days. 

04. A district dawk already exists between Cambay and Kaka, and ^ts juiiGtion would 
4hf|p be the means likewise of opemng a direct communication between Kaira and Broach* 

^ 4*. f ■' 

. 65, In respect to joining tlie lines of district dawk in our territories with any of the border 
ibwnB beiongiiig 'to.his Highuess the Guicowar, and thus opening .new ehannels ofeommu- 
nication, 1 &ad $bat nothing approaching to our di^strict dawk is kept up by that prince. 

66 . The Resid^t at Baroda, Lieutenant-^colonel Outsam, to whom I made a reference, 

. states —** 1 regret'to have tp inform you, that no regular system qf{^tal ppihmuiiication is 

i^ntained aij^where wiihin the Guicowar’s tenitory. Orders tq, litcpayifdiars, or others 
4 (||pNct officers, are sent by cossids, as occasion requires, not at r^iilar intervals; conse¬ 
quently no regular communication by this means is available to the public.’’ 

67. In HieKaua collectorate the regular and district dawks travel together over a portion 
of the road between Kaim and Baroda as far «as a plfl^e caUed Aouml. ;J*bi8 eflPcld be 
remedied, and the distnot dawk taken pffi^tbe packets heing entrusted l^o ^^geberal 

?68. I have aliseady proposed to unite the district fine terminating-at Oatnht^ 
town of the Jumbooseer in^ lhe Breach collectorate; no further ewfimsioii of ^uie ^^Krfet 

♦ ;,d4wk 
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m, Jn the vAhmedatmd < 5 oHectof»te/,the*idUl«iffW^ dawk^iftom thfv, «epij»J 
GQgx>> has lately been made la Geneiai Po$t-offiqe:liiie; i^uld a direct’ nQnmttti>c|irii^,ib9 
opened between Oogo, across the Gulph of Cambay, and amae gpintiof ilie npp^^ 
inth^ Surat collectorate, Bhugwa, for instance, it would gr^tly shorten the time c^iipied 
by ttiie^boslf, and '^saVe'm^ Ibtig dircofit byBi^badB, Bjirotfa/Kitti'kdd Afiiivi6dif%9. 

■ t.' ' > , TV t,, ., . t »*v, •‘'•t ,^•^' '.‘.s 

70. Besides, however, the advantage ^of openiiig admci'OommutdGiajdon wHh^die ^pawt 70 E 
Gogo, such a junctioh would have the effect of greatly accelerating the transit of ma)to 
to and from the important stations of ttajkbte and Bhooj, land the province of l^ndh, as it 
would Save the necessity'for the detocfr ard Kciihi. • , < 






7K ThC' subject has^ 1 find, been already brought to the uotico of Government ^ ao^ J 
beg to refer you to a letter from the acting Political Agent in J^attiwar to tlie: Seer^ary to, 
Government in the Political Department, N o. 212 , of 25th September 1846, with enclosures, 
and to a report by the Pbstttiaster-geheral; dated 21 st November 1946, Nd. 2029; and to 
Mr. Secretary Escombe’s lcttbt to tpe Postmaster-general, No. 710; dated iMrHIat*^!! 1947, 
with accofnpdhiment, and Mr. RiiVensCVoft^s reply, No. 6^2, of 19th 1947, and subse¬ 
quent correspondence. ' . t' t M 

72. From the Postmaster-general’s letters, to which I have adverted aboae, H will be seen 

that the scheme vras then deemed impracticable, at all events during the monsoon, owing 
to tlie difficulty of crdssiing the mails Over the Gulph of Cafftbay, and Again from' Jobria 
Bunder over the Gulph of Cutch; as, howfevt^fj, the saying of nearly favo days m communi¬ 
cating With Bajkotfe, Cutch atid Sindh ttiuat, Cspedally in the mrmjiboh; tibra flie tiyittsmiis;- 
sion of cbrtcppondence by sea is auppen'ded, be a mattbt of considerable'inoffietift; thesub- 
ject appears to me deserving Of further con^ideraliofi and ittqlriry. ' ' ^ 

73. The.plan would seem to have been originally propo^edj by tho late Alcaainler 
Burues iu 1832; and it was again brought I'otward by the Collector of Continental GuatoiiiSi 
Mr. Polly, iu 1839 ; it has always been a favourite scheme of the Political Agents in KattU 
war, having been strong^ recoiamended both by Msjor Ijc Grand Jacob aiM Major Laihg. 

71. The distance from Gogo to Rajkote is 116 miles; from thence,to JoJtria Bundeiv 40 
miles; and IVoin Soonia,oii the opposite shore, to Bhooj, 30 miles, and sea 20 miles; by sea, 
across the Gulph, the whole distance from Gogo to Bhooj would be *il2 milteS; the distance 
beUveim Surat aa<! Gogo by the prCpoked route is 48 miles : Bhooj whuld tlm$ be otdy 260 
miles from Surat; who',/as by the’ road at present travelled by the mails the diAtance is 
395 miles.* ' } 


76. The difficulty apprehended in opening the proposed i:oute was the having to cross 
the Gulphs of* Cambay and Cutch, Now, however, that the; aid of steam can be commanded, 
this, 1 should imagine, couM be easily surmotmted. Supposing, however, the e^cf^eiise likely 
to Attend the estuUishfuent of two steam ferries to inbrpose an obstacle,'it u^ht still be 
worth while to try what could be done acroskthe Gulph of Canibay, as an experiment, and 
allow post line: trld T^hau ao^^tUe Uunn to i^amam us at present. lu .tbat case, thadine 
ficom (fogo should go^ ps at present, to DUbllera,, from whence th^re Is a district, dawk to 
Piprdook^a,. biily .About 16 or 20 miles from die genjeral post line passing ;firom Kuira, with 
wlbicli it should AinjLc. about Liu^ee, when the preseut. Une fro/^ ;Ka!ra tp the point of junc¬ 
tion, a distance of about 60 mi 1 es,i' might be taken on, as the northern mans could epme 
by the genera) post line from Ahmedabad to Dhollera, and thence by the proposed junc^ 
tion line to ii^aUvUnd Rmknte; there would th'As be a saving of at least 40 miles in expense 
of caitfage io' go* towards meeting the cost of crossing the Gulph of Cambay; 


76, There is also a ijhprt district dawk , line fiH)D(|i. Surat to Oo1|)«m> about ,l,^.m 4 lefi, wlp^^ 
woulii then lie nq longer remiired, as, tue propesed line to direct ^diild pass through 
Oolpar to Bhugwa on the Surat side of the Gulph of Cambay, and the expense of which 
wottfd tbue? likewise be 


77. The fine above adverted to, thoug'h hot Ibrihging Bhobj and Sindh* so* hear to the l^re- 
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sidency ao the route-fowrterly propooed» woald stiil very' tnmh deoreaoe the dieUntce' at pre¬ 
sent travelled over; ‘ thoe, Surat io Gogo^ 48^ mile«; Obgo to> OOhellera^ (4? riiiiea'T thence to 
the point of junction vritlr tl^ pretoiit routes about' 30 nrilei; and thence to Bhooj;' 190 
miles; 320 miles in all, instead of 305, dr a aaving aHeast 18 hours in the time occupied 
by the post. i 

76. There are unfortunately no district dawks in Kattiwart but in 1647^ it appears that 
the Thakoor of 'Bbownuggur was willing to establish a direct comniuiiicaiion between that 
place arid Rajkote, in the event of the line t?id Gogo being Oj^ned; this would, if consider- 
atiotis of a political nature allowed its being tnade use of as a dawk line,’ at once give to 
Rajkote the full benefit of thte shorter rdutC^ and obviate the necessity for eorrespondende 
going round bj^ Dhollera and Kan. 

: 79. A district dawk branches, from Ilursole^^ ta ^bo, Abmedabad coUectora^e, to Paraatej, 
to Warassaand to Bayur; the first of these branches could, were district davvks established 
in the Mhyee Kannta, be easily extended to Eder and Ahniedniiggur, two important cities 
ofthat province.^ ' . < t, 

8Q. Iptthe Khandeish collectorate there are a number of short Imps of district daw^, 
branching for the most part from the regular post lines pas^^ing through the zilla^ and con¬ 
necting tne several Mamledars’ and IVIubalkerries' stations, with which a daily CQxp in uni cation 
is required wdth the head-quarters of the district at Dhooiia. 

81, The epUeetpr, Mr. Elphinstone, coujyplains of tlie .delay which sometimes occa¬ 
sions in communicating with his district olncers: he says, The average rate of travelling 
of the district dawk is about 3i niiles.aii hour; but this is a result arrived at by calculating 
the aqtual travelling hours ^ wliereas the delays thiU occur at the different stations, more par¬ 
ticularly at the, points .^here the packet Joins the regular maih form subjects of complaint. 
In explanation of this, I would observe that the letters destined for distribution in the 
interior of. the zi I la, and consequently .posted in the district dawk office Ht Dhooiia, are 
registered and made up into packets for the several talookas, and delivered into the regular 
Post-ptfice. If delivered within the prescribed hour they are received* else they are I’cjected, 
and of course laid aside until the following day, when they are again seat to the ,Post-office ; 
but if the uiati should have previously passed through the station, the district |)ackct is 
necessarily deliwed until the third day before starting. The same with the packet for Nun- 
doprbar; for if by tJie time it arrived at Songheer the Mhow mad had passed, the packet 
would lie tltere till the next mail came in.’’ 

8 * 2 . On long lines of post, like that which passes through the Khandeish CPllectorate to 
and from the North-western Provinces, vit Is. of course difficult tell the precise hour at 
which,the mail vvilJ arrive at any given point; aii 4 during the inonsopn especially, the time 
of arrival will vary considerably; sometimes, after a heavy fall of rain, the post being 
delayed for tpore than 24 hours: it is therefore impossible for the district officers to time the 
despatch of their packets so always to hit the exact hour of the regular post passing. 

83. Thb surpst remedy for this would, of course, be to make^^^he district dawk entirely 
independent, pf the general post, or, iji other woids^ to have it carried,’ even when travelling 
over tlia same road, by its own runners insteac^ pf by tlibse^of the ,l*p 8 t-officp| but , while so 
many parts, of this vast continent are so ill-prpvi 4 ^a. with.any postal commuidcation at all, 
nothing but the strongest necessity woidd, I think, justify the e;ctra expense of a double line 
of communication over the same load; and ( cannot, therefore, recommend a departure, in 
the case of Khandeish, from tlie principle which I have already lald.down in rpspect to other 
collectorates, that comnumication both by the district dawk and regular post petween any 

fwo stations should not be permitted* 

84. Something might doubtless be done to mitigate the inconvenience were the collator 
to place himself in corumilhication with the Postmaster-general on 4 he' subject; and if, as 
stated by Mr. Elphinstone, the district dawk packets are rejected by the Post-office if not 
delivered within the prescribed hour, a representation to the head of the departiqent would 
doubtless at biice lead to the Postmaster in Khandeish being instructed to give ifevery latitude 
m his power for the receipt, at the different Post-offices under his control, of the official 
despatches of the executive officers of the district, evhn when not brought fb the office 
within the prescribed time, wben»'ver by so doing they could be at once sent forward to their 
destinatioii, in place of being detained tdl the following day’s dawk. 

' '' ■- '' ' ' t ' ' ‘4 ' ' 

8 ;*), I have already proposed to connect Walore, in the Surat collectbrtLt^^ with Nowapoor, 
the westernmost point reached.by tlip district dawk in this province; at present the com¬ 
munication between NowMppor and Dhooiia is kept up by. tne circuitous route of Suttana, 
Lohnere and Malligt^um J b^t as by joining Nowapoor to Waldr^thecomhttjtuication betweerr 
Ij|iOolia and $u!at v^ill be again oueued, and the importance of line tliereby .much 
incieased, I would recornrndrid that tlie present route to Pimpulneir be changed;, aha a direct 
district dawk established between that town and Dhooiia. 

86. In that case, the present line frohi Suttarta lo Piffipolneir wuuld be and 

if the Collector could arrange for a shoit branch from the general post Hub frdm CHtandore 
to Lohrtcre, the present district dawk from Mallignum that station could also be'llispensed 
with; the nnmers thus relieved wdhld’be'more than sufficient to oped the din'Ct^»ie/I\tive 

proposed between Pirnpulneir and DiioofiaJ * . .. ‘ 

' 87* From 
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87*^ From Nundoobar the coUector Ice^ u|i a ^PP^{P'k 

tioB At Vcrdhul^ diatact miles;. the roM i^aa at iip;gmatdiatlincje Irpm the 
route; he might imsBibly hod it practicable to in place of dhie a, short jupeMon Uhe 
between Matheoi, on the ^neral j^st line^ and yerdbul^ npt more ,tbop ten miles disthiliy 
and thus save some 26 miles of district dawk. ? 

88 ^ The district dawks in Khandeishi the ody^ctor ^tavos, are earried ^hy pepoii^l bW: the^ 
pay of only twenty of them is debited to the district dawk* the remamderr being 
the Aevenue Departxtienti^ Mr. Elphinstone is of opinion that the pay sH ?th^ peons 
emjfdoyed in the conveyance ofitthis post ought to.be debited to that head in ^the accounts; 
anaas it is obviously impossible to snow correctly tbereceipts and disburi^emente^ouaca^nt 
of district dawk, unless all expenses for its conveyance are: charged t<> it, hie propositiap> 
unless otherwise objectionable, of which 1 am not aware, would seem correct; tnis is, bow- 
eVeri ibdre a question of account, which''the Colfecror should, I imegioe,^^ttle with the 
Pfhancial Dejpartment. ' 

89. There are no district dawks in Cutch, or in the province of Sindh;, hi the flatter, 

constant communication must necessarily be kept up between the collectors and their 
kardais, and a system similar to that which' nbtatihs iti the other patts of ih^ Pi^sidency 
could, therefore, I should think, be organized both wffhCut difficulty, and Vith i^ttle or'no 
additional exj[)ense. ' " , -r , 

90. On this subject Mr. Pringle^ th?r late Commissioner, writes,—“ There is at present 
no regular means of communication in this province out of the line of the gede'nil post; 
the latter is made use of whenever it can for the conveyance of the letters qf 'tne colleic^rs, 
deputy collectors, kardars, &:c., and wh< re this is not the case, they are forwarded hy'^lyolice 
sowars, or by cosslds employed for the occaSibii, and. charged for in cohtiugeni bills. The 
want of a districl! dawk is perhaps less felt here than it would be*in other provinces, from 
the inhabited part of the country extending in a long line of no gn at breadth along the 
hanks of the Indus, and the general post which rime"through its length on bhei side of the 
river, on the other being accessible at greater or less distances to most of its' principal places.” 

Nevertht lcss something of tlie nature of a district dawk>vouId no doubt in iiumy places ho 
a great convenience, especially in those which are situated on ihe opposite Side of the river 
from that traversed by the general post, t may instance the Hue from Kptree, opposite 
Hydrabad, along the west side of the rivef to Se^hwah, knd fhence’ to Lafkhana,'Wnere it 
would meet a branch of the general post, as one in which a district davJk niight be Esta¬ 
blished with much public and private advantage, and it would render unnecessary the present 
branch post to Sehwan/ ;. , 

91; The kttentitih tli4 retently-appolnted Cothmlssioher, Mr. PrVre'^ Wh 6 has,'I have 
reason to believe, given cpusidemble atteiiticn to district dawk coinmuhication,’might be 
requested to the subject, in view to the improvement of intercommunication in the province 
by these means, either as an adjunct of thi regula^r post,, or as a revenue dawk. 

92. The average rate of travelling maintained by the district dawk is, except in a few 
instances, scarcely moi^e thah^ three miles, an hour; this is paiily owitojg'tb the'weight carried by 
the runners, and pa-ttly fo want of attention, owing to the speed being generally a matter of 
minor importance; should these posts he more extensively taken advantage of by the public, 
wAich would be the' natural reilult of the eiethhSibn of the facilities aflPorded by them,- it wobld 
be necessary to pay greater attention to these points. , ^ 

' 93. At present many heavy service packages ate periodically sent By district dawk which 
might frequently as easily be carried by parties .escorting treasure or prisoners, and in many 
cases parcels, not strictly speaking ‘‘service,** are s^iir free, Which, were the privilege^ of 
franking abolished pr placed under greater xestrjictiqns, would either not be. sent at all, or be 
pajd for, and in either case^ their number would be diminished, and the weight of the* dawk 
reduced*' 

94, Moreover, these (J^wks being, for thp most part,,merely revenue posts, employed,for 
carrying the public correspondence passing between the head station and subordinates, are 
frequently detained, to suit the convenience of the different officers, in transit. All ipegu- 
l^lties of this nature must of course be strictly prohibited, and these dawks placed, in respect 
to punctuality of despatch and expedition in travelling, pn tl>e same footing as the regular 
post; returns being furnished ti> the collector, or other head of the department, as a check 
against/want of attention, 

95 , Whatever extensions are carried out in respect to the district duwk. care should be 
tBjken that the greatest possible publicity is ^ven to the new arningemehts (the placets for 
which packet's can be^made up and the probable hour of despatch should be notified at 
each distrirt office), in order that the public may become aware of the. additional facifities 
for correspondence afforded by them. 




9G, At pr-esent nof only is communication by the district post confined to tlie parttcuiar 
province in wHich it jbus been established, but, as far as the general post is cquceined, 
or no advantage is taken of it;, for instance, in the Ahmednuggar collootorate, aitlioughtho 
foutc followed by tlie district dawk between that city and Nassuck is very much more dn4 ct 
than that by the regular post, which travels round by Malligaum, the Post-office packets for 
8 y> 3 K 3 Nasfluck 

a 
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—- ’ insta'nccs. ' ^ .' . ' . ' "" 

C^^p^dencc. ^ ^i^at measure, owin^ to the Postp-officeAuthorities having no cognisance 

of these district dawks^ which have since their establiahffent "been under the entire- and 
distinct contixd of the revenue officers of the district. j - 

98. As 1 have already stated, whetb«gr these dawks should or not be entirely transferred, 
to the General.Post^office 4 and in fact caade regular post lijcs, is a qu^tioja oft which 1 am 
not at present prepared to give a decided opinion, 'fhere seems np reason, howeveiv wpj 
they, should continue to be mansiged sq completely as a separate defmrtment; in i^ct, qs ~ 
long as they are so^ the measures I ha^e proposed abovetwill do little towards extending 
the facilities afforded by our Post-office, one, by the way, of tlio mpst important of the 
reforms required in this country ; and I >^uld therefore repommend that all correspondence 
Vi’ith Government on the subject of the district dawks be submitted in future through thit 
Postmaster-general, who should be empowered to call for any information he may requirte 
in rejrpect-to them^ and suggest such alterations^or extensions as af>pear to him best caloti- 
lated td improve the general postal communication of the country. 


f'irculnr from the Po«t- 
matiter-goncral N. W. P., 
datei] ]8t June 1840, Nj. 
76, -with EncloBuiiM. 


99. While on this subject, I beg to transmit, for the information of the Right 
honourable the Goverhor in Council, the accompanying copies of correspondence, as 
per margin, show’ing how the distiicl dawks ar6 at present managed in the North¬ 
western Provinces. 


; 100. ^^hould the more extensive reforms in contemplation^ in respect to the Oeneral^ost- 
office, be parried oqt, they will, when made applicable to the district dawks, tend very greatly 
to facilitate the int;rodnction of tlie measures 1 nave suggested, viz. an uqiforrq,rate of postage, 
compulso^pre-payment, and the use of atamps. There seems no limit to the facilities \yhich. 
may be affoVded by means of these posts; not only would every Matnledar’s and Mabal- 
kerree’s station be a district Post-office, but every village almoi^ might have its bag^ to be 
sent in by the lPatell, by the village Mhar, with his periodical reports to the district office, 
and returned to him by the same oppdrtunity with any letters for his yiHagp. 

101. The general post would bring the letters for the head station of the coHectorate; 
there they would be divided and forwarded to the several districts, where they would be agahi' 
distributed amon^ the villages: all being pre-paid' by stanips, no postage would hawe to.be' 
collected ; there would he no long and coiiipliciited accounts to keep * all would Ixi Uniterm, 
simple, and easily understood. 

10-i. Whaiovermny .be the event, however, of our general inquiries, there seems norea#ion 
why the facilities alreatly prepared to our hands by a daily commnnication between the liead 
station of every colleetorate and its subordinate district officers sJiould not at all events be 
made as textonsively availtible to the people, and <is generally useful for intercommunication 
among them, ns circumstances will admit, more particularly if, ns t have endeavoured to 
shoiv, the additions and alterations necessary to effect such an object are by no means coni- 
phcftted, nor, as far as I am able to judge, likely'to be attended»4with much expense.' 


103. 1 have'Obtained from the several Collectors and other officers iu charge of ;e^ting 
district dawks in this Presidency, stu^cments of the average nuiubei; of covers of all despripp^ 
lions despatched aiul received by them, with a register of the wcig}^ nominal .poatage pf 

all service and I'ree packets for one month, and the rates of travelling kept,up, witli otlidf 
particulars eiucidatorytof the working of tij|,a system ; but it is. not necessary that I should 
trouble Goveniinent with copies, as they w'ould only needlessly ^^swell my rcpojpt on the 
sulijecti aln£.’ady,l fear, too voluminous, 

... I W, J 

(signed) : , Jr,. Courtney, 

Oilice of Comhilssioner for Post-office Inquiry, ‘ ' ppnunls^ioner. . 

Bombay, 18 December 1850. ^ i - ^ 

. (True copy.X,,- \ 

.. . . (signed) */. XMms«e«,.SecTptary^tp Govern'm^ 


CiiieuLiia, Nio. 76^ 
To the i^ostmtister 



teumjt-gi 

district Po^tr^fficps.X.-r 

willllAvfiJtJie gbqdn^ to send a.'jne^^ on tfie XW'of every indptlK felowiM, 

in the fbrm‘annexed, tlie iiumbei* ofietiefs'sedi to arid reci^ived frbhi ekcH "fbathiiiffi, 
amountj^f Government postage levied or due thereon. 

I have, Ac. 

(signed) H, B, Rkddellf ^ 

Cs^p, Simlah, l June 1846. Postmaster-general, North^-westem Provinceft. 
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No. tll9. 

I; ' General Department, North-western ^Provinces. 

Agra, 2 1840. 

With reference to the orders of yJth May and 2d August 1838, 27th Decehiber 1830 and 
30th April 1844, regarding ‘the establishment of district dawks, the following rules oil the 
sulyect, drawn up by the rostmaster-general, are published for general it^onnation. 

Letters will be received at every thannah and tehlildary on the terms now notified by 
the 'niannadar, Tehsildar, or such other officer as the magistr^e and cbllector ^ay appoint 
for the purpose. Letters addressed to, persons residing teyond the limits of the ordinary 
delivery of a Sudder Post-office, will be transmitted to them by the district dawk, unless 
the fiersons to whom they are addressed make arranjjcments of tlieir own with the Post¬ 
master for the transmission of their letters. 

The sums collected as district postage under these rules, at the rate of six pic (half an 
anna) on each letter, will be held m deposit by the collector, and disbursed in such manner 
as,.witb the conciWrence of the Postmaster-general, may seem best calculated to improv^ 
the district dawks in the ziliah. 


JluiiES to be observed by Police Officers or others who.may be autholrized to receive 
^ and despatch Letters. 

1. Letters bearing postage” for despatch to any station or town hi India are to be 
received on payment of a district posUge of six pie (half an anna) for each letter. 

2. This district postage must invariably be pre-paid by the sender, and will be in addition 
to the regulated (Government postage irom the nearest Post-office to tlie ,place of desti- 
natipn. 

8. Letters for any places w’ithin the ziliah should, if possible, be forwarded direct to the 
thannah or tchsii nearest to the place of their destination. If there be no direct commu- 
nication, such letters must be sent, with those fijr places in other districts, to the Postmaster 
of the Sudder station. 

,4. All letters whatever, whether for places within the district or beyond it, must be 
entered in r register, according to the form annexed. 

6. This register will be closed at the end of each month, and forwarded to the Postmaster 
of the Sudder station for inspection and verification. 

6. A notice must be published in the town, stating the hour at which the thannah dawk 
is despatched, and the hour at wdiich the thaunali Post-office will be closed. 

7. All letters must be despatched on the same day .that they are received. 

6. All letters which cannot be sent by direct route to their destination will be enclosed in 
a bag, and sent by the thannah dawk to the Postmaster of the Sudder station, with a 
detailed list, showing the name of the person to whom each letter is addressed, and the 
place to which each is to be despatched. 

9. All letters received from the Postmaster must be delivered without any delay, and the 
Government postage must be collect^ and recorded in the receipt register, the district 
postage of a half anna on each letter being levied, in addition to the Government postage, and 
sepai’atcly accounted for. 

10. All postage received on letters delivered Or despatched must be remitted regularly 

evory Saturday to the Postmaster of the station. ' : " 

,11. The chellans which accompany letters for delivery must be returned to the Post¬ 
master on the day after the receipt, countersigned by the officer who opened the packet, 

12. The Thannadar or Tehsildar, as the case may be, will be responsible ^t no over* 
chiarge is made, and no unnecessary delay takes place in the delivery or despatch of letters. 


«7- 
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(True copjr.) J. G, Lumsden^ Secretary to Government. 
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. 1^.383. 

Fruai the Commissioner for P(^t-oflice Inquiry of Bengal to the Secretary to Goverumeiit 
oi Bengali dated Fort William, 2(Uh June 1831> 

'W' 

Sir, 

One of* the nio^t obvious and necessary measures fpr extending the usefulness of the 
Post-office, and improving its resources, is to make the zeuiindarce dawks, now maintained 
under Section lo, KeguTatioii XX. 1817, for the conveyance of official correspondence 
between the magistrates and their subordinate police, available for the private correspondence 
of the community. 

2. In tile North-west Provinces these dawks have for some years been open to the public, 
and so have the district dawks in Madras and Bombay, wliich arc maintained at the expense 
of Government. It was projiosed by Mr. Tayler in 1848, that the plan should be tried 
exjjerimentally in two or three districts of the Lower Provinces, but the Governmeiu did 
not then think proper to accede to the proposal. 

tinder the Government of Bengal tiieie are «0 districts, including those of the Non- 
regulation Provinces and the Straits hcttlenients. In one of these districts, Hooghly, there 
are 12 Post-offices; in another, 7 ; in three others, fJ each ; in three, 0 ; in four, 4; in 
five, 3 ; in twelve, 2; and in thiity one, only 1 each. The average number of letters de¬ 
spatched in four weeks by post in these districis is as follow'S :— 

In each district having 1 Post-office - - - - - l,r»ai 

„ 2 Post-offices ----- 4,622 

^ .2,607 

4 „ .6,072 

„ 5 „.8,720 

„ 6 ,, ----- 6,900 

,, 7 „ ----- 6,242 

.,12 „ .11,763 

adbrding strong evidence in support of the fact that the amount of correspondence generally 
varies with the facilities aflbrded for carrying it on. 


App; (D,), Ncr. 
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4. The Post-office is, in fact, practically closed to tlie inhabitants of these provinces, excejU 
those who reside in or very near the 144 towns at which Post-offices have been ofKuied. Tin* 
expense, delay and trouble of conveying letters to and from the nearest Post-office prevent 
all residents in the interior of districts, except indigo jdanters and a few wealthy zemindars 
and traders, from mak *ig use of the post at all. The expense of cunveyance and delivery, 
where there is no post, has also the effect not only of restricting the use of the post, but of 
repressing correspondence altogether. 

6. The zemindaree dawks are maintained liy the zemindars, and it is deeply and naturally 
felt as a hardsltip tliat they and their dependents, and the public in general, are precludeiJ 
eiitirelv fVoin making use of these dawks for their private correspondence, even on payinent 
of the customary postage, although the runners never have a hill load to carry, and tin* 
public correspondence would not be in the least degree impeded if they liad to carry private 
letters besides. 


6. In the North-west Provinces, where the law for maintaining the zemindaree or distric-t 

dawks is the same as in Bengal, these dawks were thrown open for the transit of private 
correspondence in 1838, but tliey were not put on a proper footing, nor was the fact of 
their being so available made generally known until 1846. Since then, the number of letters 
passing through the district dawks in those provinces has been as shown in the margin. Of i84fi-i7 - 
this number, 752,066 passed also through the Post-office, yielding regular postage to the 
amount of 46,584. The remaining 240,035 were despatched from one thannah to another I 

within the several districts, and did not pass through any Post-office. On all letters sent 

or delivereil through the district dawk, district postage is levied, in addition to any n*gular 
postage that may be due on them, except in Goruckpore, where no district.pixstage is levied, 
and.vvhere the number of letters that passed through the district dawk in 1849-50 was 60,978. 

The highest number in any other aistrict was 33,324 ; and the general average is rnucli 
lower.* I have not been able to ascertain the amount of district postage realized in each 
district, but it is held by the magistrates in deposit as a separate fund avaUabie for improv¬ 
ing existing lines of dawk and establishing new ones. 

7. The rate of district postage hitherto levied in the North-west Provinces has boon hull 
an anna on each letter, without reference either to weight or distance ; but by recimt orders 
of the Lieutenant-governor, this char'je is now confined to letters delivered. *lii my cpiuion, 
however, no additional postage should be levied on general post letters; and letters onlv 
passing through the district dawk should be charged with the ordinary rates of postage, if 
they had iiassed through the general post, Tlie postage realized on this hitter class ol 

lett«;rs 


* For particulars relating to the district dawks of the North-west Proviacos, sue tJie uecompanyiiv.;' 
printed corrospondence between the Postmaater-general and the Secretary to Government on the sulyt i f. 

87. 3 L 2 . 
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App. (D<), -No.;t^ letters shoeld be held ivailable, es far me iiia;|r be'iiieceBsai^, fbrthh ektonMMi aiid inprove- 
ment of the district dawks. , i . ■ ^ ^ - 

Cotteep^fidettco. * B. The law requires the zemindars to keep up the necessary number of runners to carry 
the public despatches between the thannahs, and from the thaifnahs to the magistrates’ 
courfp anid renders'theili liable to fine if they fail to do so. But this system, wherever it 
has been allowed to "prevail, as is the case throughout the Lower Provinces, except in six 
districts,’’^ is found to work extremely ill. The magistrates > cannot legally punish the 
runners for delay, and the runners look for their pay not to the magistrates but to the 
zemindars. . 

0. In some districts" of the North-West Provinces advantage has been taken of the recent 
settlement to take the management, of the district dawks entirely put of the hands of the 
zemindars, and to commute the servjpe they are obliged by law to render for % fixed sum, 
which they have agreed in their cabooleuts to pay over and abovj^ the juinma of their estates. 
This sum is' paid into the hands of the collector of each district, and by him transferred to 
the magistrate for the service of the district dawk. From this fund, aided by receipts from 
district postage, the necessary establishment of peons is maintained, 

10. In other districts the service is performed by persons who are borne on the establish¬ 
ment us police buikundazes, but in reality are runners employed on no other duty but to 
convey the district dawk, itiis is the case in some of the permanently settled districts of 
the province of Benares, where it has been found expedient to discontinue the pnictice 
sanctioned by law as worse than useless, but where the zemiudars (and especially tlie 
Kajah of Benares) have not yet agreed to commute their service lor a money payment. 

11. In six of the districts of the Lower Provinces the magistrates have persuaded the 
zemindars to resign-the management of the district dawks, and agree to a fixed assessment, 
for the purpose of maintaining the necessary establishment of runners under the magistrates* 
control. In these districts the service is comparatively well performed, but the permanence 
of the arrangement depends upon the pleasure of the zemindars ; dnd, moreover, the assess¬ 
ment is levied, not upon the zemindars of the whole district, for whose benefit the dawks are 
kept up, but upon those zemindars through whose properly the lines of tliannah dawk road 
happen, unfortunately for them, to ruiu 

12. 1 consulted the magistrates of the Lower Provinces as to the expediency of making 
the district dawks generally available for private correspondence, allowing persons to post 
letters at the several police stations, and authorizing the village chowkedars to collect 
letters in their villages for despatch by district dawk, as has been done in the North-west 
Provinces. Many of the magistrates + highly approved of the plan, and others were as 
strongly averse to it, under the impression that if the duty ot receiving and despatching 
private letters were imposed on the police, it would divcit their attention from their proper 
functions^ dr at least afford them a plausible excuse for neglect: This inconvenionee, 
however, iias not been found to arise in the North-west Provinces, nor is it likely to be 
felt here, as it is not probable that more than 10 or 12 letters will be received at or de¬ 
spatched from any thauaah hi any oue day, and generally the number will be much less. 

13. The magistrates are generally favourable to the plan of taking the management of 
the dawks out of the hands of the zemindars, and placing them under the direct control of a 
Goveriunent ofiicer, the cost of maintaining them in each district being assessed on the 
revenue paying lands rat<^ably to their jumma. The accompanying paper, drawn up at my 
request by Bu-boo Prosunnocoomar Tagore, shows that such an arrangement would not be 
unacceptable to the zemindars themselves ; and other native gentlemen 1 have consulted 
are of the same opinion. 

14. The district dawks in the Madras and Bombay Presklcnciqs have been for some 

years open to the public ; they are very exteusivply made use of, but it is not found that 
the duty of receiving, and de.spatching private letters adds sensibly to the labours of the 
district officers, or reiideis it necessary to employ additional hands. The desphtches, both 
public and private, in those Presidencies, are carried by peons on the police and revehiio 
establishments. . ' 

Id. The following is the plan I propose for .plaqiug the district dawks ia Bengal on a 
more efficient footing, and making Uiqm available for private correspondence.;, and I would 
recommend that that part of it which provides for the,receipt and delivery of letters at the 
several police stations should be brought into operation at^ pneq, wlxether the measures I 
have suggested foe improving the efficieqey of the da^vksr be adopted or noLj 

]^ropoi^€d Plan* 

1. 'fbe magistrate of^h district ohottkll determine tlie inost cuMiveuiant line of road 
each thaniiafaTand other police stattoa, either to fhe Stidder flitatioii,tor .to some point from 
which there a cotnmenication with tHc6udders stationby ^post^ and aiso.Ihe most-com^e- 

» > .i, -.1 ii.V" , ..^v.^nient 

Cutbldc,Tirh<)dt« !|luddea, Biit^bo^ CUttO^ ‘ ^ * 

‘ An abstract of tfii repHos ri^clved frdfii the 
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nievkt lines of oommunication; from one police station another. , IJo/sbpuld t|)jen 6 x the 
stages at distances not exceeding six miles, and the establishment to be entecjtainedi^l^ 
line of road not exceeding two runners at every stage. 

2 * The annual cost of this establishment should be assessed by tlie cojfectoi' upon the 
zemindars of tlie district by a per-centage on their jumma, and the amount thus assessed he 
made recoverable in the same manner as arrears of revenue. For this a law .will be neces- . 
sary, and the draft of such a law is appended. . 

3. The amount tifus annually realized from the zemindars should be brought to credit in 
the public accounts, as a receipt of the Post-office Department, under a separate head,'and 
held available for the maintenance and improvement of tlie. district dawk in ,each district. 

4. In^consideration of the support derived from this source, no charge of postage should 

be made for any letter sent by the district dawk beyond the charge that would be m^de on 
them if sent and delivered through the regular post. * 

5. Stamped and unpaid covers not exceeding twelve tolahs in weight should be received 

at every thannah and jemadar's pbaree, by the darogah or od^er authorized officer of police, 
without demand of any payment wliatever from the sender, and the village chowkedars 
anti goraits should be authorized, in like manner, to receive covers in their several villages, 
and convey them to the thannah. ^ 

ct. Such covers, if intended for any place within Die same district, should be forwarded, if 
possible, direct to the thannah or other police station nearest to the place of their destina¬ 
tion ; but if there Ijc no direct communication, they should be forwarded, together with :all 
covers intended for other districts, to the Post-office at the Sudder station. 

7 . All covers should be despatched on the day on which they are posted. 

8 . All covers despatched as above from any district dawk office shoidd be Enclosed in a 
bag, with a bill or chellan showing the number of stamped and unpaid letters' and news¬ 
papers it contains. 

9 . All covers rtceived at any thannah or other police station should be delivered, without 
any delay, direct to the person addressed, or his servant or friend ; or through the cliov^kedar 
or gorait of the village in which he resides; or, to those wlio give written instructions to 
that effect, by a hired messenger. 

10 . Unpaid covers should not be delivered until after payment of the postage due on 
them ; and all postage realized on unpaid covers delivered through the district dawk shouhl 
be remitted reguhirly ' very Saturday to the Sudder Post^office- 

11 . All letters despatched to and received from places either within or beyond the district 
should be entered jn a register, according to the form annexed ; and this registef' should be 
forwarded to the Sudder Post-office at the end oi" each month for inspection and verification. 

12 . Letter-boxes provided with a slit should be placed conspicuously at each district dawk 
office, where they can be seen and Easily reached by persons passing by, a«d the words 
** Letter Box ” painted on them in large characters in the vernacu|a|* language. These 
boxes should be locked, and opened opiy at the time of dcspat(^iing the letters. 

^ I have, &:c. < 

' C. Bendon, Ccanintssioner. 


An Act for the better Management of Thannah oi- Distiict Dawks in the Bivgal 

Presidency. 

To facilitate communication between the magistrates’ courts and the police stations in the 
interior of districts, it was enacted by C'lause 4, Section 10 , Roirulation XX. of 1817 of the 
Bengal Code, that in eases where a thannah station may be situated at a considerable 
distance from the route of the Government dawk, the magistrates, in communication witli 
their police officers, sliall eslablisli dfiwk stations betweerrthe thannahs,'Or from the tliannahs 
to the magistrates' court, at proper distances, According to local circumstances, but not in 
any instance exceeding five coss ; and the land projiwietofs artd farmers of lands; Or their local 
managers, shall be bailed upon td name and appoint The reejuisite number of peons or pykes 
(not being village watchmen)for the pefiformunceof thiA’duty.” By the same regulation land¬ 
holders and others were made liable, on proof of wilful disregard of these provisions, to a 
fine not exceeding Ks. 100 ; and the darogahs of j^oliee were required to see tliat the dawk 
is duly regulated, and that the ])cohs or pykes arc maintained at the appointed stages. 
These provisions have been in some cases ino^ierative^ the magistrates' orders and the thunnah 
reports being frequently conveyed by the inferior officers of 4 >olice; and th^y have been 
altogether ineffectual to .provide for the speedy and regular conveyance of tlie puldic .de* 
spatches, insomuch that it has been found expedient in certain districts, with the consent of 
the zemuuiars,, to commute tlie service required.of them for a fixed payment ii\ money, and 
to organize an establishm^utforthe cotiiveyance of the public despatches under,the immediate 
direction and control of the magistrate. In the^'Nortli-wpst Provinces, the thannah dawks 
87 . 3^-3 have 
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App, (p.), No. 2. have also been made available by an order of the Govenimeut for the conveyance of private 
— correspondence. For the purpose, therefore, of placing these dawks generally on a more 

Papers and efficient fooling, and rendering them conducive, as much as possible to the convenience of 
Correspondencse. the public, it i^s enacted as follows: 

1. Section 10, Regiilation XX. of 1817 of the Bengal Code, in so far as it requires land¬ 
holders or others to appoint peons or pykes for the conveyance of the public despatches 
between the mauistrates’ courts and the police stations, and between one police station and 

another, and renders them liable to punishment for omitting to do so, is repealed. 

«• 

2. It shall be lawful for the magistrate of any district to determine the lines of road in his 
district on which a district daivk shall be maintained, and to entertain and appoint writers, 
peons, runners, boatmen and other persons necessary for carrying on the service thereof, and 
to declare the amount of remuneration which such persona shall receive. 

The collector of any district, on receiving from the magistrate a schedule showing the 
amount annually required for maintaining the district dawk in the manner' above described, . 
shall assess the same once for all on the lands within the said district paying revenue to 
Government rateably accoixling to their jumma; and the amount so assessed shall, when 
confirmed by the Board of Revenue, be a fixed annual charge on such lands, and shall be 
recovered in the same manner as arrears of revenu(i: Provided that the amount so assessed 
on any lands sliall not be liable to be enhanced at any future time. 

4. It shall be lawful for the Governor-geneml of India in Council to frame rules for the 
management of all or any zeminduree, thauuah or other district dawks, and to declare from 
time to time what portions of any Act or Acts in force for the management of the Post-office 
shall be applicable to such dawks, and to persons employed in connexion therewith. 

C. Beadoriy Commissioner. 


COPIES 
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COPIES of Report from ’Bengal respecting Electric Trlboeaphs ; aiid of 
Despatches IVom the Court of Directors, sanctioning the Establishment 
of Electric Telegraphs in India. 


HoMB DEPAtlTWrfiNT. 


No. 22 of 1852. 

To the Honourable tlie Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs, 

Wk have the lioriour to trfinsinit the accompaiiyinjj Report frcmi tht* Govern- 
meiit of Bengal, announcing the completion, by Dr. W. B. G’Shaughuessy, of 
the line of electric telegraph from Calcutta to Kedgeree, together with a Minute 
recorded by the most Noble the Governor of Bengal, recommending that, in 
acknowledgment of the merits and services of tin’s officer, a reward of 20,000 
should be assigned to him. That, witli reference to the success whicli has a.tt<*iided 
tliis exjieriniental line, your honourable Court should be solicited to authorize 
the immediate; conimcncement of ti line; or lines from C^alciitta to Agra, Bombay, 
Pesbawiir and Madras, either simultaneously, or in the order st*t forth, and that 
to expt*dite and facilitate this object. Dr. O'Sliaughnessy should be specially 
dejmtcid to England, in order tJiat be may lay before your honouriible Court 
every information that may be needed, and at the same time have; an oppor¬ 
tunity of making himself acquaintt;d with the systemis prevailing in England, 
e>n the Contimait, and, if thought advisable*, in America also. 

2, We* e;oricur in the views ariel approve of the suggestions made by the most 
Neible the (h)vernor of Btmgal, and have authorized the payment to Dr. 
O’Shauglinessy eif the sum of 20,000, as a reward for his services in con- 
ducting this important e-xperiment, those services having been rendered gra¬ 
tuitously. As, from the eminent skill, e;are and e"*cone>iny evinced ]iy Dr. 
G’SIiaughnessy, we; consider liim to be better qualified than other person to 
be entrusted with the supciriiiteiulenct; of the electric telegraph operations in 
India, wc; have commiinicateil our <;ntire approval of the j>roj>osition tn dirt*ct 
that officer to proceed iinmediatelj’^ to England, for the jiurposcs explained'in his 
L(U'dshi]/s Minute ; and we fet;l confident that your lionourable Court w ill jirotect 
Dr. O’ShaugluKissy from all jiecuiiiary loss, l)y the necessity which the rules of 
the service imjiosi; for liis va(;atirig his ]jresent a])])ointments of D<;jmty Assay 
Master and Chemical Exaniiiier. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) jL^alhoffste, 

Fort W'illiam, JR. Currie. 

23 April 1852. J. Lorces. 


From Dr. W. 3. O'"Shaufflmessy^ Superiiit(!iid(»nt El(*ctric Telegrajih, to J. P. Cirrant^ 
Esq., See.nitary to the* Goverrmiciit of lienyal \ datt;d 30 March 1852. 

Sir, 

Ix oI:H.‘di(;riee tf) the wishes of th(* most Noble the Governor of Bengal. 1 liave 
the honour to submit the. following Repoit, showing the. prt;sent state* of the lini^s 
of electric tel<;graj>li thivv constnicted and in operation, the working and results 
of the system of corr(»spondence in ust* since tin* offices have been o|>eHe<l foi* 
actual Imsiness, the ex]>eus<*s iucurrc'd in all bramdies of tlu* undertaking, and tin* 
bearings of our present experience and information on tbi* constructing r)f Iij#,^s 
to the Nortb-westf ‘111 Provinces, Bombay and Madras. 

31-4 
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2. The lines now in actual use for public business a#e— ** 

1. Calcutta to Diamond Harbour, direction N. and S. - 30 miles. 

2. Bislitopore to Moyapore, meeting No. 1 half way, direc¬ 

tion E. and W. - - - - - - 

3. Kookroohattee to Kedgeree, including the Huldee River, 

4^200 feet broad.25 „ 


«6 miles. 


The lines ready for use,* wlien the crossing of the River Hooghly lias been 
permanently effected, are— 


4. Diamond Harbour to Kholakbah 

5. Buffaloe Point to'Kookroohattee 

6. Tarapooka extension line on Kedgeree side 

7. Hooghly River . . - - 


3J miles. 
1 „ 

10 „ 


16 miles. 


Total Lines - 82 miles. 


Descrij^tion. 

3. The Calcutta and Diamond Harbour line runs from Chand Pal Ghaut, 
Ciilcutta, to the Post-office and Semaphore building at Diamond Harbour. 

4. There is one conductor of j[-iuch iron laid under-ground, in a cement of 
melted rosin and sand (in the manner minutely described in a former Rej>ort), 
from Chand Pal Ghaut, by the course, across the Meidra, over Alipore Bri(lgt% 
through the ix>pulous bazars and suburbs of Alipore, Bursia and Beyla, through 
the mission station of Thakoorpookiir to Rajirioolla Chuck, u village on the 
causeway, where the over-ground system commences. The iron rod is thence 
extended through Kurreebarra, Bistopore, Rajluit and Snrsya to Diamond Har¬ 
bour, oil bamboo poles 15 feet high, coated with coal-tar and jiitch, and 
stnuigthened at variable distances hy posts of saul wood, teak and iron wood from 
Anacan—all under observation, with reference to the comparative effects of the 
weather, wet earth, insects, &c., on the several kinds of timber employed. To 
these posts the iron rod is screwed by powerful iron clamps. 

6. At Bishtopor(‘, half way, this lim* is dividwl at a central bungalow, where the 
Moyapon^t hriineli meets that from Calcutta at a right angle. The line to Moy- 
apore is eonstructed ov(*r-ground in the same manner as that just d(*seribed; but 
then*. bt*ing no road, it runs on the footpaths in use between tb^ island villages, 
and crosses for sonn; miles through rice swamps, jeels and creeks, on which no 
road or ('iiibaiikimmt or Juidge exists. Much of this line wils constructed during 
the rains, the welding of the iron rods having been done in canoes. 

0. The country betw een the two stations ds, in fact, a lake from June to 
December. I purposely sch'cted ibis tmublesoine and objectionable line, on the 
princiiihi which I have all tlirough this uhdert'^king been guided by, that of 
encountering tlui greatest difficulties so as to know the worst at oneg. 

Expeiisif and laliour thus incllr^^d h*ad clearly to economy and fiicility in the 
construction of other and more important lines. 

7. The lines of eoiidnctor from Diamond Harbour to Kola Khali, Buffaloe 
Point to Kookroohatt(H% Kookroohattee to Kedgeree, and the extension by Tara- 
pooka^ Ghaut, are all over-ground, on bamboos, with eight to ten substantial saul, 
teaLof iron wood posts to the mile; these provided wim strong binding screws. 
These lines are all erected on the pathways provided for the dawk runners, or on 


* Now o|K3n (29tli March 1S52).—(Signed) JT. B. O’B- 

t Moyapore, a corresponding station on the river side, a frequented anebor^ge, powdur raagnsinc^ 
&c., und close to the place where the Bombay mails oross the river. 
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the bjiriks of the rivers. The HulUce Eivpr. c^’osses the ,|^edff^re«J Jine. half way, CrosBca Huldeo 
varying in breadth from 4,200 to 5,800 feet, jiccording to the season. A'gutta River at Kedgeree 
pereha covered wire, secui'od iri the angle^of a cSH^ift under 

this river. The chain cabl^ is |puud to aftbtd pei’fect pmtfection ftgiaitsilit’tlic grap¬ 
nels of the heavy nati ve boats whicli incessantly pass up which, 

owing to the violence of the currents arid the danger of the 
polled to drag their anchors wln^n they move at particular tinves of ttotido. 

8. ThOjPV^-ground lines aliove specified differ totally fiom those in use in No wiros used on 
England, America, or any other country, in the following most imjiortant points : 
no wire is used; instead of wire 1 em|)loy a thick iron rod J-inch diameter, 
weigliiBig one toK to tte uijlo (tfijEj lieavio^it wirq used ebsewhyrci i^ 1. c\vt* to 
the mile). The use of these iron rods jiresents the following^g^eat advantj^ges 
over wire 

1st. Immunity from damage, or fract-^re. by ga^^^ts of piud .pr, ;<>rdmary Advantages in 
mechanical violeiute. In tlie Imrrknitiie of the 2;3d,,aiUd 2 , Oqtober^, last using thick iron 

year, not one of tlu'sc* rods was broken : wbib;, in my owy; e^^p^fimental line i^urricanc^f 2ad 
of wire construct'd in 1830, (;very north-wester broke many of the wires. and 24Ui October 

2d. If accidentally throw n d(nvn bydlu* sliding of an embankment or any * 
otlicr catts<% these rods are not injiij-ed, altliougb passengers, bullocks, buffa¬ 
loes and elephants trairijde. on tlufiii as tljey pass. 

’mirTEey bii brokcui or bent without giving groat trouble, and 

rccjuiriiig the use of smiths’ topis,, that men*, idlers do not. meddle 
witli tlnnn. 

4th. By tlieU-.mass of metal they giye.sprfee(‘. a ])ixssage to our electric currents 
that no insulation is rcMpiired. We attach tli<^ rods to our bamboos, posts, &c., 
witlioiit em))h)jdng glass, jiorecdain or any other mm-condactor yet throtigli 
these linos we work Without intt^n-uptum, during tropical deluges of rain, 
with miniature battepes, consistihg'of a dozen cells of platiniim wires anil 
zinc. This non-necessity foir electric insiihition further gives us great pro¬ 
tection against Ugbtnlng.' THe niomedt rain falls we are ahiiost safe^ as the . 
lightning wbic' strikes the Ulic escapes by the wet posts to the ground. 

6tli. A.gaiu, our sysUau differs from tfiat adopti'd elsewhere liy the rods No tonsion required 
being plax^ed on the supports,, without occasion for the Strainiug and w'iuding on our lines, 
apparatus which must he employed with wires. Jins tensjun r('iu|prs wire 
inc^i^antly liable to fracture, and occasions much* expense in construction, 
and much difficulty 4n rqiaim. Avoiding this strain enabh^s us to usi; bam¬ 
boos as onr principal supports, vvbicli has sjjecial advantages, subsequently 0i 
j)bintcd out. 

0th. The thick r()d.s admit of rusting to take place to an extent which 
would be fatal.t<j a wire line uiileii^ coatc'd with zinc, a process^ wliich weakens 
the wire, and add.s much to its cost.. 

7th. In point of expense th(»re is no objection to the use of rods; if Rodn not more 
impoit(‘d direct, they would not cost more than 10^., say lOo-rupees per mile. 

The cost of wndding is ,4)n<^ (juarter more; that of carriagi' or transit is doubt¬ 
less greater than for the lighter wire ; but all this included falls far below 
wluit would be expended on the winders, insulators, zinqiiig, and straiaihg 
^ posts absolutely necessary on a wire line- 

r' j : ' •, , ■ ' . ‘ i . ■ . . i ^4 . , r 

0. ''fliat the welding of tli(^ lines of ii’pu rods pn'seiits no practical difficulty is WohHnjr of rods 
showu by our cxpepence ; we have on several occasions, with om* village forge, ao difficulty, 
carried by tw6 coolies, welded up a mili^'of r<Uls in a working day. The rods 
are previously prepared, in 200 fci^'fc h*ngths i)f u central depot. 

10. I liav^ enuin^atcd tb^sq facts in detail because Tatto b givat importnnc'.e 
to the irofl^-rod system, as difte.rent froni that 6f wives, andn^sf especially wdth 
Tcfcrence to its value in India. If wd liave to construct lines for general com¬ 
munication, our track will often nui through a “ howling wildenicss/’ tenanted 
only bjr vvild binists or mere savages in human form; wpile on our best roads, 
even if we enteitain a police establisliment, we may rest assnrcMl wiU take 
►but slight troubles on their duties. The lines must protect tliemselvoj?,,ov in- 
cessant interruptions will take place. 

87. 3 M ^ ^ I 
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HofU not injuml I prtss over with remark the darnaf^^o done to wir^s, in my extoeri- 

by biriUor mon- jnoiits in 3 83^, by birds and ; whole swarms of crOws, kites and fishing 

eagles may now ()e seen daily enjoying thernsc'Ives on our lines through the 
swamps of the Diamond Harbour road ; they cause us no harm, and we do not 
irudest them ; our.correspmdeuce flies througli tlieir claws without interception ; 
but it has happened-'On one occasion that n flash of liglitniiig struck the wet rod, 
smd killed some scores <tf its harmless incumlx^nts. . 


Uf»p of* buiuboos, 12 . The use of the bamboo for supporting posts deimimW especial notice ; at 
firsl^l only tried it us sctiffoldiug, to be replaced by tejik or saul posts; I did not 
suppose it possessed ofsufficumt strength or durubility to be j)ermaneiitly employed; 
but the hurricane of tlie 23d and 24tlj October expowd our lines to an ordeal 1 
iievcT €'X])ected tliev could go tlirougb unharmed: wliihi trees, the growth of 
Buiiiboos resist ceiituries, wt*re uprooted, houses of solid niasonry bevelled with the ground, the 
storms A\iiicli do- country inundat(*d, the "^Pricursor” and “ Powerfur’ stt^anu^rs driven asliore, a 
stru) tim Cl posts, jmiunKTable native* craft wnckod or disinasttrd, not one of our 

})osts was I)r()ken. It was the rt^alization of the falih*. of the bidrush and the oak: 
tlu* bajnl )()0 hent sHglitly to tlie hurricane, and rose erect when its violence had 
ceased. 


(3i<‘ii]nu»ss of* bam¬ 
boos. 


13. In ])oliit of durability, the bamboo may be open to olijection; Imt this 
must Ik* viewed with refei*t*Jice to prime cost, abundanci* and facility of supply, 
and degree of labour in eonstnietion, wdiatever timber be employetl; now 100 
bamboos cost, carriage included, say ./i.s\3(S; 3 00 said jiosts of efjual length, 
Jis, 300. The saul posts must lie Ti*m*wed in eight years, as shown by the 
present state and liistory of the jialisades of Fort William. 


Unndioois, 200 per mile 
nciicucd, say iu every tivo 
ycnr« in eii^bt ypurfl 
CoHt of rttiiil ])osts, 1200 lit 
a rupres 
Diflrrcncc in favour of Burii- 
boog in one mile 


Its. a, 
32 - 


14. Tims the comparative fost in (aglit y<‘ars would be, 
as shown in the margin, 7iA’. 472 per mile in favour of the 
bamboo. It should be added, that Ihe lightness of this kind 
of posts, the abundance and tibitjuity of its supply, the ease 
with which it is worked, and the rapidity with which it is 
jilaced, ar<* all practical advantages of such real value; that I 
am j>ersuade<l that were Ivamboos available in Europe, no 
other s\ipf)orts would be employed. 


- 128 - - 

it 

- 600 - - 


- 472 


Objections to ICuro- 
]*(;un over-L^rouini 
system si ill muin- 
Luined. 


Subt/ rrorionn sys¬ 
tem iinlispcnsiiblc 
in certain locali¬ 
ties ; 

tiiid afTords j^rcat 
]Hoieciion from 
bi^’litnin;^. 


UIIusual frctjudicy 
and severity of 
fliiirnb.’r-i'torins 
this ntonlb. 


15. While the over-ground system, on the plan I Imvc followed, prestmts the 
gr(‘at advantages of rapidity iu construction, exceeding cheapness, and iminunity 
from accident, from storms, lightning and Avantoii injuiy, to a degree I could 
scarcely have aiiticijiated, 1 am bound to say lhat tlu; objections I recorded in 
1850, in my liejiort to (ilovcrnment, to the Eumpean a|id American ov<T-grOund 
system, as advocated by (Vilonel b\)rbes, remain totally unafleettnl by the results 
now attained and deserilx'tl ; but, were this otherwise, hud it been tluit/my 
former views were erroneous, it seemed to me that the moment I ^vas entnistefl 
with the (xuistruction of an ex[)c;riniental line, it became my paramount diUy to 
dismiss every pi*ecoiieeiv(;d or controversial opinion, and ajipiy myself toasc(»rtain 
the method which would alFord the clu;apest, safest and quickest moans for 
accomplishing the all-important olqoct of t<*l(!graphic communication, totally 
l(*aving aside bow far tlu; residts might establish or refute my previous opinions. 

](). But, notwithstanding the advanlag(;s thusset forth, there ui^e many 
localities where the subternmeau or subaqueous plan is indispensiible; forinstance^ 
through all populous towns and markets, across livers too broad to be s|>annod 
from masts, and in the immediate vicinity of each corresjmnding station, where* 
the siibtevrattean position of a portion of the line constitutes the beet of all pro¬ 
tections from the appalling dangers of the thunder-storms, so incessant and 
terrific for several months of the year in this country: the* experience of tlio 
month now ending has afforded such evidence as places this fact in the clearest 
light. 

17, Thunder-st^onns have bc;cm more frequent and more vaolejtt from the 1st to 
20 tli of Mai'ch this year than has been the cfise in any three months%r the last 
fifteen years. During these storms, flashes of lightning have reputedly entered 
our offices; but no injury has been caustnl to any individnak and Imt one instru¬ 
ment has bc.en rendered luiscrviceable. 


18. In thus describing, however, the immunity we have enjoyed, I by no 
means wisli to assert that all risk has been obviated. The occupation of a sig¬ 
naller 
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nuUcy luis its perUs; so Iws that of the sohlicr and sailor; all ,we mn 4lu, is to use 
every precaution wliicli science and experience teach us to iidopt. ' , 


lUvcr-crosshts;. 

10 . In paragraph 7, I have described the method by wliieli the Huldeo River', Iliver-orossings: 
4,200 feet wide, has h(‘en successfiilly crossed, and which is now in course of 
application tn the Hooghly River, 0,200 feel wide, above Diamond Harlioiir. 

20. I have alreadv, in several jirevions ^-{eports, nderred tn a or(‘at nnmlier ol’ 
i^xpcriments made by my assistants and myself on this vcm v* important point. 

Withmit enteririg into cietails too fatiguing for a'gemu’al r<‘a(ler, 1 have to state 
the following facts. 

* ' , 

21. The system alluded to in my Report to tlu' Military Board, dated 

20 th December 1S40, consisting in the use of a rei)uating iiistrnmeiit on each Wirh a rrpciitinp; 
bank of the river, and a nakoil massive rod ari*oss and below tlu^ water, was trie<l "‘'^truiuunt and 
with success; but it was found that the r(‘p(‘ating iiistrhim'nts required to Ih‘ 
attended by skilful and careful assistants, and tliat, in praiUiee, such (huangcunirnt 
occurred as caused very fretpieiit internqjtions. This plan was juutordiiigly s(*t fuilcd. 
aside. 

22. Again, a inetliod of e-oiiveyiug signals aeross a broad river without any WiiJiout imdalliii 
metallic conductor, using the water itself as tlie soh* vehicle of the, electric ounductortt; 
impuls(*s, was tried, at gri*at labour aiid at considerabh* expense, and signals were 

ao convey(*d across tli(‘ Hofxgljly River in the month ot‘ May Iasi, for si^verrd days, 

at the line where the clnnn is now lading j)laced. But it was ascertaiueil lhat to not applicable ji« 

correspond by this j^ysleni ret^nired an enormous )»al1<M‘y, oi‘ at least aoo cells, pructico. 

and that the iriaiiiteiiaiice and working and eurn nt e\]ieii.se of ihis liallery w^onld 

cause .such heavy outlay, and call for the a]>plieation of sneh labour an<l skill, as 

oould not be in practice devoted to any riviu-crossing. The system was ae(*ord- 

ingly given iij), aft<'r full and lair trial. 

23. Innumerable exj^erimcuits wen* siii)secjiiently niach? on iron and ei)|»p('r win* Different kinds r.f 
roj)t*s, insulated in different inodes, pn)t(*ct(‘d hy s])iral and jiarallt*] coalings (d’ conduciurH tried, 
iron wire and rods, in tlit'se experiments so many laiJnns oecurred, lhat it 

ne<*ded som<^ per'sevenmee to arrive at a snecessful issue. "I'his lias b(‘en, 1 coii 
ceive, attainwl; and I shall describe, with all possil)Ie brevity, the system i should 
now follow in future lines. 


24. A copjier wire, covered with giitta percha (in England) forms the j-lectric. rimin cablos.vK- 
conductor. The wire is but /^-inch in dianuder, so slight that it may be ||!Miiiiiidlvuilf»f»it(l. 
broken by the fingers; tlie gntta percha coating >0 st)l't iJiat it (^au bc<'ut llirougli 

witli the nail, and, moreover, liable t(> be (very slowly) acted iijaui by wati r. "fo 
iUfse this wire, so as to depend on our corrc*spond(*m:e'lH*ing niainlaine<l, we must 
protect^ the wire itself from all mechaiiicaJ strains, and its coating from similar 
injury, and from the chemical ageiuy of the wat(T in wliicli it has to be plucinJ ; 
tills latter object I accomplished hy covering tln^ gutta percjia witii a spfral 
coating of sheet lead, secured clo.scly and firmly by a sj)iral of tape, saturated 
with melted wax, ajiplhul hot. Exjierimeiits, now (rondueted for 10 montli.s, 
show that in that time the gutta percha coating of a wire* so prepar(‘d e\p( rieiicrs 
no change of weight, and undergoes no chemical actien of any «1pj)rr( i!iblr 
amoiint. 

25. For th<? meclianical protection of that liiic 1 afh)|)t two systems, ac-cordijig 
to tile imturc of the rivtir to be <*roHsed, wlu'ther tidal aial navigable by huge 
vessels, or such as wc have to deal with chiefly towards tlie Nortli-w< st, nearly 
dry for apart of the year, ami for the rcmaiiuler only navigated by small craft, 
iisiijg liglit anclioriiig tackle;. 


20 . TheHuldee River is an instance of the first kind across that river. I liave F.vprrimontHon 
laid flUcceSsivoly fho experimental lines: one, a copper wire insnlati'd with w^ax tho lluldou Uivor. 
and ; two^ an iron wire ropt*; tlnee, a gutta perelia 0 (»atcd wm , undefemled ; 
four, a gntta jK‘rcha covored wii*e, with defensive coating like tliat iimmI hetwe(*ii 
Dover and Calais; five, and lastly, a gntta percha covered wire, screwred in tlu; , 
angles of a cliaiii cahh*: of these, the first, second, I bird and Ibintij wen' cut through Tour line.- c-ut 
by the grapnels of native crafb in period.- vail ing from one to 2o da\s. The hist by tntu\u 

87. J M J modi; 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE , 


CroBiing the 
Hooghly River. 


Precaution used. 


A line to Saugor 
recommended 
instead of Kedgeree 
line. 

All niateriuls of 
Kodgnrcc lino 
nvailuble for one Jp 
Saugor. 


Great advantage of 
Suiigur line. 


Wouhl be obtained 
at a Having of 
its, 200 II month. 


mode has proved successful. The chain tears awapr tlie grapnels whicli hook it, 
ami the boatmen now give tlie line a “ vsiiie l»erth.’*^ 

27. It is almost unnecessary to say that the failure of the four first trials, made 

chiefly to ascertain how far a guard-boat ooiild be depended upon for the defence 
of lines not mechanically or self-protected, caused considerable outlay, find gave 
me much auxi^y, hut the rc’sult now obtiuned is, I conceive, well worth tlie,pre¬ 
vious cost»*;B^,fllJd tid*l,mejaljke.lhe navigated by native craft, under 

1 00 tons burthen, I conceive thJ eliain system to be comphrtcly efficient. 

*■ 

28. How far plan is applicable io a great river like the Hooghlv^ navigated 
l)y fleets of shijiping of all tonnage, to 1,000 tons and more, and'by heavy native 
crjift, not under European officers, e.s[)eeially in the only locality where there is 
a chance of joaintaining the line intact, r(»inains to be d(‘cidcd by actual trial. 
That trial is im»w in progri'ss. 

20 . A cliain of ;,-inch iron cable is being laid across, under the able manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Wickham, the; assistant harl)onr-master, by whom the chain was 
placed across the Huldce. The bed of the river being soft mud, the chain will, 
doubtlojwi, sink in many places, so as to be below tlic reach tif aiicliors whim 
dragged acToss the line; but in some"places it may not settle to this depth ; and 
emergencies will arise in which sliips must drug their aiicliorH, and endanger the 
continuity of the' chain. 

30. guai-d ag*ainst this as far as practticable, a boat, urnler a European 
officer, is stationed on the liiu!; signal guns are fired from tlie Kookroohattee, 
wlum vessels approach it; beacons have b(*en erected at (*ach side of tlie river; 
notices have been issued by the marine authorities to tlie pilot ser\ice, and circu¬ 
lated in Bengali! among the native navigators. A semaphore mast is also being 
erected to carry on the communication with Diamond Harbour in case of casualty 
to the chain. Despite of all thedr precautions, this rive^’-crossing must always be 
a source of an^iLiety, and a risk of interruption. 

, 31. I now very much regret that the marine authorities, when dul}- consijted 
prior to our selection of a line to the sea, objected to the route via Culpie and 
Saugor to the site of the new lighthouse, which I then wished to follow, and 
which I believe they would now admit to have very great advantages over the 
Kedgeree line. It is sHtisfactory, hovrever, to know, that should the chain fail 
us, as I believe it will, tlie whole of the telegrapli rods, snjiports, &e., can be 
transf(*rred in a few days to the Diamond Harbour side, and may, in a month or 
six weeks, bo erected so us to afford a correspoiidiiig station at Culpie, and another 
at Saugor lighthouse, ('iilpie is a niiich-freipiented anchomgo, is within sight 
of Rungafulla tiilal soma]ih(m*, in c.orrespondeiice with whicli it would transmit 
reports of great practical value on the depth of water in th(i critical diannels 
iHJtwecu that station and Kedgeree. An office at Saugor Point would give iutelli- 
geiice of arrivals often two days earliiT than Kcidgeree, would repoil vessels in 
distresl^ convey orders to outward-bound steamers mid shipping, and communi¬ 
cate news and dcispatchcs of iiupoi’taiice with very much greater facility and 
ccutaiiity than can bi^ a(*coniplishcd vui Kc<Igeree, where inward-bound vessels in 
the south-w^e.sterii monsoon s(*ldoTu anchor, and pcarc(»ly communicate even their 
names before tli(*ir arrival at Diamond Harbrtur. ‘ 

32. All these advantages would be gained at a riiduction of our present 
establishment of the guard-boats and officers now enterUiiued for the Ilooghly 
and Huldce River lim^s, and amounting to about Jts, 200 per mouths 

33. In the opinion of the best judges, persons familiar with the river and with 

Saugor, there is no practical difficulty whatever in running the line along the 
edge of the island. Cliapu(d Creek is tlu* only wide water crossing: this is 
nearly dry Ot ebb-tide, arid is never kedged through. TAiCrc are several small 
creeks, but they pres«*rit no impediment worth dwelling on, as they, as wdl aa 
(ffianiiel Creek, cat* be crossed with certainty and ease in the mode I shall now 
describe. , * 


34. The 
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34. The gutta percha 
covered wire, a a, coated 


with sheet lead and waxed 
tape, 5 &, is surrounded 
transversely with rings 
cut out of iron wire, as 
shown in the margin, e ; 
parallel to the wire out¬ 
side^ the rings are then 
placed iron rods, each 
J-inch diametiT, t.ouel!- 
ing each other, so as 
to form a bundle likcr 
the Roman fiisccis, dddi 
the length of tlit^se rods 
is Hither griiater tlian that 
of the river or eref'k to be 
crossed; the nxlsare thc‘ii 
si'Ciind by tifirisversc 
loops of iron, e. 



SectiiM of d A. 


36. An experinietital line of this kind has been tested at tlie Allipore iron bridge 
yard l)y t^very sort of mechanical trial far more severely than by any impact or 
strain to which it po sibly ttau be subjected in the rivers or creeks referred to, and 
has most suceissfiilly withstood all attempts to injure it; it is as flexible as a 
wins-rope of tlie same diameter. 

36. nils is the plan I would accordingly follow in Channel Creek, or in tlie 
rivers betwetm Calcutta aud the North-west, sufjh as the Soane, the Ganges, 
Jumna, Stc., across whicli it can be placet! with ease and certainty. In point of 
exfwnst', it may be estiuuited at about /&. 3,000 for the iiiih! of river. 


37. The working (*f a line t(» Saiigor r*d Culj)ie might be depeiidt*d upon the 
whole y(^ar through as certainly as that of tJie Hue betwem Diamond Harbour 
and Calcutta is at presiuit. Comiiniriication with Kt‘dgeive iiiiglit be maintained, 
if thought dc'sirable, by semajibore ; but the lumbering iiiefficieiicy of the sema- 

1 )hore system gives it but a qm'stiouabh* sliatle oF superiority over the dawk itself. 

[ should not coiuJuth* the notice of this subject without alltuliiig to the great Advmitag^of 
valiK! thi^ commuTiiwitiou with Saugor would prove of in time of war, in i|be early Saugror line iw cbm 
rt'ceipt of intelligence and ordei's, aud ill the possible case of the approach of an ^f^*^*"* 
i‘nemy’s cniisofs tf> tin* moarh of the river. 

38. I now proceed to consider the working and ri^sults of the system of corre¬ 
spondence in use since the offices havt! been ojx^ned for actual l)iisin<^. ^ 

3 .0. This took place on the 4tli of October, when the junction was coniplete<l System«f cor- 
betwt»en the experimental stsition at AllijKjrc and the new ofiice at Chaudpoul res^adenoe on the 
Ghaut, Calcutta. Since that day four offices have bt^cii regularly in corr^pond- 
ence ; namely, Calcutta, Mo\"aj)ort^ and Diamoml IJarboiir, with a r<?serve"station 
at Bishtoporc; and since the 3d February, two offices. Kedgeree and Kookroo- 
hattec, have been open on the Kedgeree line. 


40. From the 4tU of October till tlie 6tli of December the line Wlis worke^|and Intelligence pub- 
sliippiug intelligence printed and circulated gratuitously, with the view of satis- hfeh^d lour times 
lying the mercantile (^oiiiniiinity na to the efficiency of the eorrespoudence which ' 
could he carried on liy its means. Ibis done, tin* scniaplioic between CalcuUa 
and Diamond Harbour was abolished on tlu' ritli of Decern her. 


87. 


41. From 
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41. Prom that (Jay till4;liis date I am happy t<^ say no iiitc^rruption wljiatqypr 
lias taken j>laee in our correspoudepCc, a K^sult the iniportaiit as sucl^ iiVtcr- 
niptioiis are of very frequent occurrence and long duration on the Eiirom*Hn lines, 
\vh(‘re th(^ iireather is ciften blamed for what I believe to be the fault of tlie instr^- 
nient and ptoons employed hi the (iffiicesi 

42. Night (jorros|)ondenc<? has, in a great number of urgent cases, IxHm. carried 
on with a*defi*t?dnty and rapidity which I dici not myself antidjmte. Tlie signal- 
boys sletm ^iii the iiifttiniment t^ins, where an alarm is sef; wluui thoroughly 
awakeiiM (not to ihstantancioiwbperatiou with a sh^my sclioolboy), correspoml- 
enccj^ proceeds as if by day. As an instance of what has heiui done in this way, 
1 may adduce a visit by the Superiiitimdeiit of Marine, Captain Rogers, to the 
Calcutta offices about 11 p.m:., <m the night of the 14th Fehnmry, to hmn if tlu^ 
“ Phl(‘gethou"* sUram vessel had hmdtxl the King of Ava*s l(iitt*»r at Diamond 
Harbour ; in four miiiuk's tin* answer ^as obtained from that station, although 

all the signallers wcu e in bed and ash^ep when (^iptaiii Rogers (%ttiie to thi; oflii^e. 

> 

43. The dt*greii of confidence r(‘})osed in the office by the* public is such as to 

surprise us all; messages ou hanking business, law mutters, opium 8|w>p,iilatioiis, 
domestic concerns, &c., many being of a strictly secret nature, have betm 
entrustexl to ; and in no case liave I had reason to find luult with our eni- 
j)loy(:s for any indiscretion. r 

44. On one occasion two individuals wmx^on the saiiux day, semding orders to 
th<*ir agimts at Kedgetci*, oiic^ to arrest a sliip, the otlier to d(‘sj)atch it witli al! 
]) 0 ssibl(» s])t!ed : heitlier })arty could obtain any information as to tlie ditsjrrjteJi 
s('iit by the other, although the attemiit was made by both to penetrate the 
se(*ret, 

4."). Our peeiniiary returns are threcjfold greater tliaii I antici])ut(Ml : I stat(*d 
that Jts. 200 a month ^miglit be expt^eted ; over lis. 000 are now constantly 
realizf^d ; and that this amount will he niiudi incri^asiHl when either the Kt'dgeree 
or Saugor Imv. can be (hqieuded upon for continuous correspondence, T think 
cannot admit of mrsoiiable doubt. 

40. Besides the messages from private individuals, the telegraph is daily had 

reoourst^ 
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rrcbursie to for reiH>rts and ijitelHp;e‘nce, anil ()rd[er 8 ^to and frojai t|ie ]J^^«rino 
Department for reports to tlic siijHiriuteiulcut of salt ‘c^iofcles apd other public 
antnoriti^; anrl the aggregate of sncl) communications, .charged^ J?ro./bi‘fnr/, at 
the same rate as private messages, shoM's t^t the work done by, th^ office is a 
direct profit to (Joveniment, i‘veri in this incipient stage of our operations. 

47. On the Kedgeree line two stations are maintained, Kc^krophattie and 

IQijdgerec; and'whfinever any desjxitch of importance is from 

Kedgeree, a boat takes it froiii Kookroohattie to<i)iainond Harbour., The neces¬ 
sity of this willcciase when tlu^ chain line is laid across; uud^Jt is then monUhan 
jirobable that the Kbokrophattie station may be aholislicd. * 

48. Tlu* ei^tahlislim(!nt lyntertainod to work these* lines, with six correspOndmg 
offi<;(JS,Te([iiired by tlw exigeiicii’s of as many river stations, is eoinjmsed of ihe 
individuals name(f in the accompanying List (IL), at the salaries specificni, iii j!ill 
amounting to 807* 

49. On this establishment* then* are many extra liands and probationers ent(*r- EstuMialimpat af 

tuinenl, wkh referejMJc to the exceeding unlicalthin(*ss ol’some of tlie 6 ut-sfations, r^quiretir 

and to piottjct the public agmnst internijition by miscoraliict on the part of tlie 

lads themselves. Were they to suppose we could rmt do without them, as would Noresnity for 
be the case had we harely tlie. number re(|Mir(‘d, it would need but slight tempta- eitra 

tion to induce them to desert us at critical times, and to troubh* us liy importu- ^*^'**^ 

nat(* dimiands for iucrc'ase of allowances. AVith a few extra hands, 1 am admor 
nish, fiiK* and punish at discretion, ami ]n*ovid(* far absence through sickness, 
thereliy (‘iisiiring efficiency ; while, with a smaller number, I could not venture 
on the system of discipline 1 now rigorously adopt, nor supply substitutes for those 
disabled by the fevers which prevail at all the out-stations. 

50. The. proficiency of the youths in corresfKindence dally improves. Up to Kate of signalling, 
this time 1 prevtiiit tlie use of abbreviat^us, and cause (?acli word to be spelt in 

full, with reference to the youth and inexperience of some of cnir signalled, and 
the paramount importance of avoiding mistakes in corres(H>udenee; with our 
s<*nior Imls, tlu* raU* of signalling and reading now equals that on the Xviiglisli 
lines; and when 1 fi'td myself warranted in peinnitting the use of abbreviations, 
our work will (;qual that of the American offices. 

51. I would here advert l)ri(‘fly to certain statements which from time to time FHllnciouBstate- 
astonish llie public, n specting the d(*spateh of several hun<lred words in a niinute *'***“^‘* regurdiuty 
by means of telegra])li machines and eh^ctric currents. Thii thing is jKissible in 

two rooms of tlie same lumse, or even on an exfended line when, iiw^ulafed by 
absolute drymss of the air, or by the whole of the lines being encased in ice in 
tlie depth of an American lyinter; hut the possibility exists ouly for the wol*k of 
a lew minutes, when tliesi^ deceitful and complicated instrum(*iits are, certain to 
l)e(*ome disordered. We may, I coiisidia', d(‘em oursi‘lv(‘s fully efficamt. if w<* 
work in India as well as they do on tlu^ great English lines ; and this condition 
I may fairly say we have already altained. 1 therefore dismiss all considerations 
of (he elaborate toys to wliieli I allude, which, however creditable to tiu* skill of 
the constructor, are jiructically but of insignilicant value*, ami most certainly, for 
reasoiui to he adduc 4 d in anotli(‘r jdace, can m*v(ir lui made usi; of on Indian 
lim*s. ^ 

52. I now proceed to notice, succinctly, tlie instniineiits in use in all our 

stations. . ‘ 

. 53 . I had in 1830 ascertained, by eitpcrinierits on a very large scale, tl^t to Ingirumenta nsid 
maintain electric correspondence in India would require great. modifications in on our liraB. 
tlu‘ instriiimmts used elsewhere, owing to the pixidigious electric;, excitement of 
tlu^ atmosphere?, of such frequent occurrence, and to many otlier cauit}»‘ which 
I have detailed in pi’evious Reports. 

53*. Accordingly, 

Its, p, 

EsUblishinent for December 1851 - - • • • 8S0 1 - 

Ditto • for January 18Cit - - •' • - 820 2 3 

Ditto - ibr February 1852 - - - - - 8741U6 

‘ ‘ /ir. 2,62U 13 J1 
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63J. Accordingly, on organizing {‘xpcriiueutal corre8iX)ndence for our lines, 
1 speedily found that, unless the instruments could be reduced to such a condition 
of simplicity tliat when deranged they could be sot right by mere schoolboys, 
and without the aid of a mechanic, regular and sustained correspondence would 
he totally im|)nicticable. 

64. To explain this, it is sufficient to state that, in all our lines running nortll 
and soutli, there is a natural current of electricity coiitiiiuoii^ly flowing; that this 
current deranges the polarity of ^our needles, confers perii^anent polarity on soft 
iron, and produces qlieinical stains on prepared tissue's: these facts suffice to slioW 
to those ^ho have studied this subject, that no matter what instruments we use, 
whether English, American, or of our own invention, tliese must l>e constantly 
liable to derangement; and this in*espectivc of tlie sudden violence of the furious 
thunder-storms occurring so frequently at particular seasons. It follows, that at 
each station, if we ustJ complex instruments, we should provi(hi several of them, 
or at hifist supply them in duplicate, with a skilful meclianic to tsike charge of 
and adjust them, or (?lse we must, make instruments of such thoroughly simple 
forms that bur boys can do this for themselves. ' 

65. There being no meclianics out of (Calcutta, and here but two skilh^d in 
such handicraft, I was dj’iven step by st(*p to <lisciird every screw and Icjver, and 
pivot and foot of wire, and frame-work and dial, without wliicdi it was practicable 
to work. I accordingly mid succcssivc^ly tried and dismissed the English vertical 
astatic needle telegrapli, the American dott(T, and sciV(Tal contrivances of iriy 
own invention, most skilfully constructed by Mr. (hible, of Calcutta. Every 
thunder-storm put the astatic needl(\s //or^ de combat^ by deranging the polarity 
of one or both the needles. 'Jlie Anu^rican temponiry magnets l>ecain<i perma¬ 
nently polarized, and ceased to actuatf' the markers. At length, hy August 1H5], 
when incessant interruption of this kind had almost driven rne to desj)air, 1 con¬ 
trived the little single needle horizontal telegraph, now in use in all our stations, 
and with which we work in all weathers witliout danger of interruption. It 
sometimes becomes disordered, as (»very instniment must, but it is changed or 
replaced, “ or cured,’’ in a few s(^conds by the sigiifillers on duty, and if totally 
destroyed is but the loss of Its. 3, the cost at which the instrument is made hy 
the boys themselves, including their profit on the construction. 

66. There is on the table before me, while I write, one of these instruin(?nts, 
which was in use on tiu* evening of the 21st March, Sunday, at the Bistopore 
station, at half-past h p. m., during a terrific north-wester : a flash of lightning 
struck the line, traversed the iiistruirient, made its wires red-hot, and melted 
their ends into lieads. In l<;ss than two minutes, (.Charles Todd, the signaller on 
duty, had plac<'d another coil in gear, and reported by telegraph to Calcutta 
what had taken place in his office. 

67. The same sinijde apparatus, slightly modified, attacln;d to a ‘‘ Sam Slick” 
clock, causes this to ring incessantly l)y night, wjien an alarm is to be conveyed. 

68. Tile reverser or director, by wliieh the battery currents are transmitted, has 
equally undergone simj»lifi(‘.ation and improvcnn'iit in point of solidity and 
strength, until it now totally diflers from any instrument of the kind used 
elsewhere. 

69. A battery of 12 to 20 pieces of platinum wine, with zinc plates, suffices to 

work our lihes and instruments through the h(?aviest rain and most violent 
stoi4k. * 

60. To all our telegraphs and alarms a lightning conductor is attached, of the 
simplest conceivable construction, hy which a flash entering the station will, in 
nearly fill cases, pass off‘without injuiy to anything Iwiyond the fusion of the 
ends of the fine wire of the instrument in use. This lightning conductor is, in 
principle and construction, totally different from those used elsewhere. I at first 
employed the kind known as “ Walker’s ” on the English lint^s, but discarded 
them as too complex and expensive for use in a country where every thunder¬ 
storm wouldexpend them ” in dozens, 

61, In fine, we can now provide all our stations with complete sets of instiii- 
ments of cyery kind, battery, reverser, telegraph and alam^ with a dozen reserve 
telegraphs, for less than Its, 100, I need say nothing to jxiiiit out the iinjKiit- 

^ ance 
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ance of this fact, when wo have to j>rovide for the numerous officer whkh must 
before long be organised in this country. ^ 

62. I have next to show the total expenses incurred up to this time in the Total oxpemlituro , 
stniction of the line, distinguishing this specially frofh the cost of experiments 

of the training school for pupils, offico-rent, funiiture, instruniehts for metooro- 
logigal oljservations, maps, books, clocks, erection of bungalows for some out- 
stations; also i^^itting aside the value of articles lent from the arsciUHl and naval 
stores, such as two chain iMibles, tents, wax powlins, ’ a brass six-j^oundet* fc^ 
signals, a semaphore mast, some mcUiorological iustrumiMits, telcscoj^es, &c. ;’la«tly, 
stores in hand are taken credit for at cost price. All this duly considered, the 
accompanying sketcli account shows the cost of construction of 11 miles subtet- 
nmeuu and 69 miles over-ground line, independent of river^crossiiigs, to have 
amounted to iiA*. 36,201. 7. 11., being at the rate of -Rav 452. 8. 3. per mile. 

63. The dcitailed accounts* have beciii submitted to the Military Board up to 
31st December 1851, and to the Accountant Government of Bengal to 31st October 
1851, leaving only iiA-.0,777.1. 2. unadjiusted, of which the accounts are in prepara¬ 
tion, and will be sent in as soon as pnicticable; meanwliile the accompanying 
statement may be fullyMepeiuled upon within a margin, which cannot influence 
any question of importance. 

64. It will be remembered that the above result of jRa. 452. 8, 3. per mile, 
although i?^. 297. 7. 9. below my estimate of 7i.v. 750 for any line under 100 
miles, is still far above what the cost t)f future single lines will be. Many faihnvs 
and mistakes have been made and paid for heavily ; but they have led to this 
]K)int, that I am enabled confidcuitly to undertake the construction of future over¬ 
ground lines at the rate of Rs. 350 ])cr mile for a single, JBs. 550 for a double line, 
rivtir-crossings imd erection of offict*s being a separate diargc. 

65. A single line to the North-west or Madras would amply suffice for tlie Exp<*nficoflineB to 
transmission of Government dcsjjatches; if hd through the vidley of the Ganges, North-west or 
with offices at all the large cities, a double line would bo n^quired for the wants 

of the community as well as of Government. 

66. From the experience of the home and American systems, I am of opinion Oflirrs wjuired in 
that an office or statlmi sliould be provided at cviivy *100 niihjs, in order to secure 
correspondence in all weathers. The cost of each office would average Rs* 500 

a month rent, and, current expenses included, say Rs. 5,000 a fhontli us tha cost 
of coiTCspondence on a line of 1,000 miles. 

67. I believe that, without clashing with the Govemmi’nt work, the 10 stations 
thus contemplated would, on the Nortli-west trunk road line, pay a very consider¬ 
able «um for the transmission of private business, jirovided the system be adopted 
of making a low and uniform charge (for each uu^ssage of 16 words, of two 
syllables each, one rupee), irrosj)CCtive of the distance to which tln^. rm'ssage is sent. 

68. With a double line along the valley of the Ganges to Allahabad and xud A doubles fane naigt 
Agra to Bombay, at a cost of 550 per mile, and einbnicing 25 stations, I yield u lar^^e proiit. 
consider it beyoial all doubt tliat not only would (wery exjiense be p;ud, but a 

large net profit be ensured. 

69. It is not alone the great stations on the lin<i itself, but every place of 
importance within, say, 100 miles of tlie line at each side would be bmugbt 
witliin a day’s correspondence of all the stations; the two groat termini and 
centre, say Cidcutta, Bombay and Agra, included. 

70. On the cost of construction of such great lines, and of providing these^ith " 
apparatus, the expense of their establishmont and working, there can be no 

uncertainty. 

Jts. a. p. 

♦ Reneived from the General Treasury - - . v * 51,607 1 8 

Ditto lij sale of materials, Slq. . 1,038 8 1 


63,636 4 0 

Accounts submitted to the Military Board - . - . 40,768 8 7 

ns.(if777 1 3 
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iiiicertiiuity. T!u! Diamonii IfarJKmr and Ketlgcrec linos have answered every 
qiiesridu of this kind. Tlu; time; re(jiiir«l for coiistmctioii has l>oen rendered 
o(|ually certain. Allowed eight months for irnjwtation and collection of mate¬ 
rials, their di.stribution on the line, and all other preliminary arrangements, three 
or even five miles a day could he easily constructed from the commencement of 
o]H!mtioas. 

71. But to ci^ure the ecouoniy and despatch above described, iron rods and 
such material must b(», procured in the English market, not ut the ruinous and 
extortionate rates which j)revail in Calcutta whenever purchases are made on 
Government account. 

72. Having already, in my letters of the 10th and 13th February, adverted to 
my own position in connexion with the ex])eriTnents and tl]e construction of thi* 
lines nowin oj)cration, and referring to tlies<i letters for the discussion of mmiy 
niattei’s with which I am unwilling to eiicnniber this Ib^port, I have, in ctmclusion, 
to solicit the indulgent consideration of Government for such imperfections as they 
may dvxmi to exist in the results of my experiments. I have never been in a 
telegraph office elsewhere, and ldjav(-‘ had no one to refijr to hen* for advice in 
any doubtful caswi. Whatevt?r lias been done lias, moreov*^, been accomplished in 
the hours snatched with difficulty from the laborious duties of the Assay Office*, 
in which I well kn(*w tliat not cv<*ij the semblance of the slightt*st remissiiess 
would be passed over witliout severe aiiimadviuvsion by tlie Mint committee. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) W, B. O' Shaughnessy^ " 
Superintendent Electric TclegrapJi, 

(^ilcntta, Electric Tol(?graj)li Office, 

30 March 1852. 

(True copies.) 

(signed) J, W. Dalrympli\ 

Under-Secrctary to Government of Bengal. 


Minute by the mosi Noble the Governor of Bengal^ elated the 14lli April 1852. 

iplegrapli j Dr. \V. O’SnAUGiiNESSY luis Submitted his last Report, announcing the 
‘ ■ completion*of tlie lino of electric telegraph from Cahiutta to Kedgeree. In ail its 

parts, as w(*ll as in that portion of tin; line which is carried under-ground as in 
that which is conduett^d, after the European manner, on posts, its success lias been 
e.omplctt*. JVcith(*r the heat nor the rains, neither the violent atmospluiric influ¬ 
ences, nor the thunder-storms and hurricanes to which it has becTi exposed during 
the pjist twelvemonth, in a degree which will piobably n<3vcr be exceeded, have 
intcrnipted th(* full and continuous working of the line. Even the more difficult 
obj^^ct of carryirig tin? wire in safety across tlie Hooghly, whcrcj it is so liable to 
iujury by thci shipping, a})p(*ars to have been fully accomplished. A mechanism 
and a system, botli admirable for their simplicity, and therefore doubly valuable 
in India, and under the circumstances in which the telegraph will be worked, 
liave been devised and lirought into opi^ration. An establishment of young lads 
1ms Imeii trained, and has conducted the duties hitherto with regularity, and to 
the satisfaction of the Government and of the public. 

Financially, the experiment may be regarded as (piitc successful. The monthly 
charge amoiints to while the receipts from private parties exceed ; 

leaving the wliplc of |the Government con’espondence conducted almost without 
charge. 

In like manner it appexu« from Dr. O’Shaiighiiessy’s letters, that the entire line, 
80 miles in length, has been constructed for a sum lower than the estimate by 
13,000. 

2. I have visihfd the line, and, in common with hundreds of others, can bear 
testimony to the beautiful simj)licity of the work, to the regularity of its oj)era~ 
tioiis, and to the perfect success of it as a national experiment of the highest and 

most 
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most immediate moment to the interests of India, fn tmth, the best of all testi¬ 
mony is borne to it by the periodical deliveri^ every three hours during each da3^ 
of intelligence from c^acli station between Calcutta and Kedgeree, up to the hour 
at whicli me intelligence is delivered here in Calcutta. 

3! These are admirable and most valuable results ; and I Ixdiovo I am doing no 
more than expressing the universal opinion of the community when I say, that 
for them the <}ovemment of India is indebted to tJie ability, th <5 undaunted 
energy, the perseverance and skill of Dr. W. O’Shaughnessy, He has accom- 
plislied the whole, unaided, within a comparatively short time, in* the midst of 
other imperative duties, and without any remuneration whatever. 

4 . lam of opinion that for these things Dr. 0 \Shaughnessy deserves the highest 
approbation and substaiitiu.1 uroofu of the gratitude of the Government he has 
served so well. 

If it were in my power, as Governor of liengul, to confer upon Dr. O'Shaiigh- 
nessy a reward adequaUj to his claims, 1 should hasten to do so at once; but 
adverting to what I conceive to be the immense value of the success whicdi lie 
has achieved, to tlie economy witli whicli he has worke<l, to tlie anxiety and 
responsibility of Jiis task, anti to the absence oi' all re m urn‘ration since hti com¬ 
menced Ills labours, 1 consider him to be entitled to a richer acknowledgment 
than I am competent to bestow. 

I beg leave, tlitirefore, in the most earnest language, to recoin mend lo 
Government of India, tliat it sliould direct to lie patd to Dr. (>’SliaughiM;ssy, for 
what he has already accomplished in tlie success of tbe exptiriirjenlaJ lino, the 
sum of Ms. 20,000. 

5 . Tilt! ctimplelt! success of the t!xp<!riirieiital line lias added intensity to the 
ardent d<!sire 1 liavt‘ eiitei*taiii(!tl, ever siue>e the (ii-st reptirt- on tlu! subject was 
submitted, to see the main line of electric telegraph betw'tnni CalcutUi suitl Peslia- 
wur, Bombay and Calcutta, Madras and Calcutta, fairly coiniiic!iu!etl befort'. I 
quit India next ytnir. 

6. The vast advantages of such a coiiinmnicsitioii, il’ ftrasible, are apparent at a 
glance. ^Tlic! expcrii’ieiital line has shown not only that it is feasible*, hut that it 
may b(! made easy ot' accomplish incut, rapid in <!X<‘Cution, cliea)i of constriuition, 
and profitable in its i*t!turns. 

7 . If additional proof of its political value were recpiired, it would be found in 
recent events, when the existence of an electric telegraph would have gained for us 
days when even hours were precious, instead of being dependent for the conveyance 
of a material portijpii of our orders upon the poor pace of a dAk foot-runner. 

8. iSince, then, the eiirly estalilishiru'iit of the elcu^tric tel(!grapli is all-important 
alike to tlie Government and to the community in India ; since it Ii;xs bcnin shown 
to be pra<5tieable, safe!, cheap and [irofitablc; I entreat the Goverament of India to 
second with all its authority my most urgent srilicitatiou to the Honourable Court 
of Directors, that they will authorize the immediate construction of a line or lines 
from Calcutta to Agra, to Bombay, to Pesliawur, and to Madras, either simul¬ 
taneously, or as soon as possible, in the order in which they arc; placed in my list. 

9. Relying confidently on the accjuiesccncc of the Governnu^iit of India in this 
request, I would beg to ofl[cr some suggestions for exjx^ditiiig the subinissiofi of 
the question to the Court, and for giving effect to its consent, which I am satisfied 
will not be withheld, so soon as tbe Court shall l>e convinced of the conrectiiess 
of the results we are now about to la^" before tlumi. 

Every thing, all the world over, moves faster nowadays than it useil to do, 
except the transactions of Indian business. 

What with the numbers of fiinctioiuiri(!s, boards, refereiif^es, correspondeiic-cs, 
and several governments in India; what with the distance, the reference for fur¬ 
ther information made from England, the fresh correspondenotes arising from tliai. 
reference, and the consultations of the several authorities in Englamf; the pro- 
gi'ess of any great fuiblic measure, even when all are equally disposed to promote 
it, is often discouragingly slow. 

10. In the present instance, the ineoiiveiiiences usually felt in this country 
have been obviated by causing Dr, O’Shaughnessy to communicate direct with 

87. 30 " " the 
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the Government of Bengal: his Report of the coinpleth^n of the line has thus been 
considered by the local government without delay, and I trust it will be speedily 
forwarded to the Court by the Government of India. 

11. I am v(^ry desirous of endeavouring to exjwidite and facilitate its consi(j|pra- 
tion by the authorities in England. 

To that end I beg leavt' respectfully to recommend to the Governor-general in 
Council, that Dr.^VShauglmessy should be? directed to ])rocee(l'"to England at 
once, simultaneously with tlie transmission of the Report. 

His presence will (inahle him to givtj every information to the Honourable 
Court ri'Specting the system he has estalilishe.d, and its oj)eration. His accounts 
will enables the Court to test tin* <!stimates for the extension of these lines, by 
exainiiiatioii of past expenditure. All neeessity for references to India will be 
nmoved, and the Court will b<! in a condition to pronounce its decision at once. 

12. I have aln^ady stated, tliat 1 cannot doubt that the decision of the Court 
will sanction the work. In that case. Dr. O’Sliauglmessy’s presence in England 
will be of great additional value. With ihv sanction and under the directions of 
th(i Court, h(» will l)e able to din^ct the preparation of materials for the electric 
line on very favourable! teims, and with that speed and in those quantities which 
alone will lead to a Bjjcedy establishineiit of tlic w hole line. This could not be 
effected in India. 

la. As I cannot doubt tliat, if the line be carried on, the past services of 
Dr. O'iShaughnessy will entitle him, in tlie ey(‘sof the Government, to be selected 
for the siiperintou(lence of the larger work, his visit to England will be further 
valuable! by giving bim the opportunity of liecoming acquainted with the English, 
the continental, andi even tlie Amei i(!an systems and modes of construction ; for 
it is not the least part of Dr. ()\Shaughiiessy> nuM its tliat lie lias never seen an 
dectrie t«!legraph lin(\ thougli he has so siicee.ssfully constructed one, and con¬ 
trived its organization. 

14. Dr. O’SliaugliTK'ssy, if ladu! allowed to proceed to England, cannot, by the 
ruh-s, be permitted to r(*tain his office or his {salary ; but i trust the (Government 
of India will not li(!sitate to take iqion itself the res|)onsif)ility N)f^ assuring 
hr. O’Shaughnessy, that they will use all their efforts to ensure that he will not, 
during his absence, or on bis return, be* subject(‘d to any pecuniary loss by his 
mission. 

ir>. ITeartily commencling this matter to the favourable considemtion of the 
(lovernor-general in Council, 1 trust that it will meet with an early assent. 

(si gned) Dalhm^ie. 

i A tru^' copy.) 

(signetl) .7. ir. Dalrtjmplc. 

Uinfer-Seevetary to tfie Government of Bengal. 


f!oi*Y Pi'jjLie Letter to the Goveriior-gentn*al of JTur/ia in Council; dated 

2 ;) .June 1852 , No. 26 . 


Letti'.h from, in Homr DiipQrtnHnt, No. 32, elated 
i»3 April iS52« 

Forwarding a Report from the f Jovernmilnf of Roncal, 
annoiinoipjr the rompiotiori by Dr. Sf/, Gf. O’Shangh- 
nvMy of the lino of electric tele^rapli from Calriitta to 
Kedgeree j togctlier with a Miniito by tfie moBt Honour¬ 
able the Oovernor, stating that, in aoklioWlodgiiient of 
the services of that oflicer, ha Lad beoji proseated with 
the sum of I{s. 20,000. That with tb« view’ of com¬ 
mencing a scheme of eleetrio telegraphs for India, which 
the Court are IT juesled to sanction, l)r^ (VShauglinessy, 
to whom it is proposed to entrust the sujieriii ten deuce, 
will be directed to proceed io Europe for the purpose of 
Kiibmifting to tiic l ourt every information that may be 
needed, ami ol making himself aeijiu.inted with the" 
variovs BysUms whieh prevail. 


Para. 1. We have oWirved with much interest 
t he progress of the experimental line of telegraph at 
your Presidency, and now receive with true satis¬ 
faction the account of*its successful termination,^ 
under the superintendence of W. B. O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy, 

2. We entirely approve of the manner in which 
you have testified your sense of the merits and 
services of Dr. O’Shaughnessy, who gratuitously de- 
vot(^d much time mid attention to the execution of 
tlie work, and has now brought it to a successful 
issue; and of the remuneration of Ms- 20,000 which 
you have assigned to hinr. 

3 . Concurring, 
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3. Concurring, also, in your view of the desirableness of commencing lines of 
electric telegraph to connect the <lifferent seats of Government, we shall be pre¬ 
pared, in view to the early accomplishment of that object, to give our serious 
consideration to the propositions which Dr. O'Shaughnessy may la/ before us. 

(signed) .7. TTl Hogg. W. Dent. 

C. AI ills. J. P. Muspratt. 

“ J. L. Duskington. H. Shank. 

J. Cotton. ^ M. T. Smith. 

E. Macnaghten. U. WUlock. 

JR. D. Mangles. W. J. Eastwich. 

W. H. C. Plowden. J, A. Moore. 

J. H. AsteM, 

l.x>ndon, 23 June 1852. 


Copy Public Letter to the Governor-general of India in Council; dated 
, 20 October 1852, No. 38. 

Para. 1. Wmi referenctf to our despatch in this department, dated the 23d June 
1852, intimating to yon our intention to take into consideration the^ subject of 
intn)ducing a system of electric telegniph into India, we have to inform you that 
upon the arrival of Dr. 0’Sljaughnos.sy in this countiy, we maturely considered 
propositions which, at our request, that officer submitted to us for the purpose. 

2. We at once determined to take measures for tin? immediate provision of the 
mat<;rials required to be sent from tliis country for the. constniction of 3,160 miles 
of* electric telegraph in India, to conm'Ct tlie various seats of Government, the 
three..,l*residencies, the North-western Provinces, and the Punjab. 

3. Tliese materials have been ordered, and in the course of a short time their 
transmission to India will commence. 

4. Having called noon Dr. O’Shaug-hnessy to state his views as to the mea- 
sun*s which should oe. taken for the distribution of the materials as they arrive in 
India, we forward for your information copy of his letter upon the subject. 

.5. We desire that you will take the subject into your immediate consideration, 
in view to waking such preliminary arrangements as you may think proper. 

«. The precise route of the lines we l^ve for your dedsion. 

7. You will communicate to the Governments of Madras and Bombay your 
dtitermination upon thcalK)ve. questions, in order that no delay may occur in the 
smiultiuieous commencement of the work. 

8. Mi’asures are in progress for the instruction, under the superintendence of 
Dr. O’kSliaughnessy, of certain of our recruits in the art of constructing and 
working the electric telegraph. 

9. We would direct your attention to tin; observations of Dr, O’Shaughnessy 
upon the preservation of the artides as they arrive in India. 

We are, &c. 

(signed) J. fV. Hogg. J. C. Wluteman. 

R. Ellice. J. Masierman. 

J. Loch. W. Dent. 

J. L. Lmhington. H* WUlock. 

W. B. Bagleg. J, A. Moore. 

E. Macnaghten. J. Cotton. 

J. II. Astell. TV. J. Eastwick. 


London, 20 October 1862. 









